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JOHN   VAN   DE   POELE — Bees   and  Cranberries 

(Story  page  6) 


(CRANBERRIES   Photo) 


30  Cents 


May,  1949 


This  Issue . . . 


Lti- 


Begins  the  14th  year  CRANBERRIES  has  been  portraying  the  news 
of  the  cranberry  industry. 

There  have  been  good  years  and  some  not  so  good ;  the  past  season, 
marketwise,  was  not  one  of  the  good  ones.  But  the  industry  was  not 
born  yesterday.  It  still  survives,  it  has  a  habit  of  finding  its  way  over 
the  humps. 

Seriously,  can  you  imagine  any  such  thing  as  No  Cranberry  Industry? 
Of  course  you  can't.  CRANBERRIES  magazine  Jias  f  a  ithnrf^h  el  industry 
and  its  leaders. 
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T  MASS. 


THE  ACTIVE  §i 

is  here  once  more 


We  are  ready  to  give  our  members  the 
best  of  service  in  the  many  phases  of 
cranberry  culture  and  in  marketing  of 
the  crop  —  as  we  have  done  successfully 
for  so  many  years. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


o 

£3 


Another  Product 
Another  Market 


To  cash  in  on  the  nation's  ever- 
increasing  taste  for  fruit  juice, 
NCA  is  giving  a  big  spring  and 
summer  promotional  boost  to  its 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Juice 
Cocktail.  Newspaper  advertise- 
ments like  these,  plus  radio  and 
billboards  in  New  England,  are 
teaching  women  to  drink  their 
cranberries  as  well  as  eat  them. 


Cranberry  Juice  Cocktail  is  a  plus 
product.  It  reaches  a  market  un- 
touched by  other  cranberry  pro- 
ducts. .  .  .  finding  an  extra  outlet 
for  cranberry  growers'  crops. 


Aids  Digestion 

Drink  it 

before  — 
wifh  — 

bef  ween  — 
Meals 

Pure  juice  of  selected  cran- 
berries will)  only  sugar  and 
water  added. 
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National  Cranberry  Association 


Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Onset,  Massachusetts 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


The    Growers'    Cooperative 

Branches  at: 

North  Harwich,  Massachusetts 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Coquille,  Oregon 
Markham,  Washington 
Long  Beach,  Washington 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Call 
WAREHAM    162 

S.  C.  M.  Packard  &  Co. 


Hardware — Locksmiths 
For    Maintenance    Supplies 


Let  Us  Handle 

Your  Power  Needs 

for  Bog  Pumps 

International  Harvester 

and 

Continental  Red  Seal 

Industrial  Engines 

SALES     and     SERVICE 

J.  M.  HACKETT 

Tel.  Rockland  1864 
NO.  HANOVER       MASS. 


Extensive  Experience  in 
ELECTRICAL  WORK 

At    Screcnhouses,   Bogs    and 
Pumpa    Mcani    Satisfaction 

ALFRED  PAPPI 

WAREHAM,    MASS.  Tal.    eag 


Cranberries 

MAGAZINE-- 

Circulating 
Monthly     Through 
the     Cranberry 
Industry- 
is 
the     Medium 
Through     Which     to 
Reach 
The     Cranberry 
Growers 


Cranberry  Growers 

Always    Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Visit  and   Ride 

THE 
EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Be  a  Subscriber 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham  108 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


Patronize 

Our 

Advertisers 

CRANBERRIES 

The  National 
Cranberry   Magazine 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 
Massachusetts 


WISCONSIN   AIR 
COOLED  MOTORS 

6  and  8  H.  P. 
in  stock 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -         Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 

Wood 
County 
National 
Bank 


Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MKMBKR  PKDKRAL  DSrOSIT 
INSURANCK    CORPORATION 


Sf:RVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 


Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 


Paints  -   Hardware 


Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large   Sized   Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 


RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail   Addraaa:    Buzxarda    Bay,   RFD 

Plumblnff   and   Heating   Service 


KROP-SAVER 

brand 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 

For  the  Cranberry  Grower 

CROP-SAVER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3511  West  Potomac  Avenue 
Chicago  51,  niinoia 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices : 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 


Eatabllihed  1141 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


APPLES   AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 


Car    Lot   Receivers 


BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,   WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 


Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 


Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 


Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    ly22 
Tel.    334  HANOVER,    MASS. 


Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your  Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 


The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 


Conveniently   located    for  Cranberry   men 


Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 


Complete     Banking     Service 


11  ember    Federal    Depoitt    Insurance    Corp. 


Xi 


Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


The  first  general  frost  warning 
was  sent  out  April  17,  Easter  Sun- 
day, which,  incidentally,  was  the 
same  date  that  we  sent  out  the  first 
warning  a  year  ago.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (April  30),  twelve 
warning.?  have  been  forecasted  as 
compared  to  seventeen  warnings 
covering  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  telephone  and  i-adio  broadcast- 
ing systems  are  working  smoothly. 
We  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  fine  cooperation  that  we 
have  experienced  from  Radio  Sta- 
tion WBZ  in  Boston.  Their  signal 
in  the  cranberry  area  is  strong  and 
well  received.  The  time  schedule 
might  bear  repeating.  Frost  warn- 
ings over  this  station  will  be  given 
out  at  2.59  and  8.59  p.  m.  when 
there  is  danger  of  frost. 

The  five  recent  weed  control 
clinics  held  in  Barnstable,  Bristol, 
and  Plymouth  Counties  apparently 
were  helpful  to  growers  attending 
these  sessions,  judging  from  the 
many  favorable  comments  received. 
The  threat  of  frost  and  a  conflict 
in  an  annual  meeting  kept  many 
away.  However,  approximately  175 
growers  were  present.  Plots  were 
set  out  prior  to  the  field  meetings 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
various  chemicals.  Dr.  Cross  dup- 
licated the  applications  at  the 
meetings  so  that  the  growers  could 
see  how  the  chemicals  were  applied. 
He  then  discussed  the  important 
points  in  the  weed  control  program 
and  devoted  time  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  early  spring  weeds.  As  us- 
ual. Dr.  Cross  did  an  excellent  job 
in  presenting  his  subject.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  key  points  dis- 
cus.sed  by  Dr.  Cross  are  in  order. 

1.  The  use  of  Stoddard  Solvent 
appears  to  be  effective  in  the  con- 
trol of  asters,  small  brambles,  sand 
spurrey,  and  most  grasses,  sedges, 
and  rushes,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
200  to  250  gals,  per  acre. 


2.  Don't  use  Stoddard  Solvent 
on  early-drawn  bogs  after  the  ter- 
minal buds  have  started  to  lengthen 
because  of  possible  injury  to  the 
buds. 

3.  It  appears  that  Stoddard  Sol- 
vent can  be  used  on  new  plantings 
with  reasonable  safety  if  not  more 
than  200  gals,  per  acre  is  applied, 
even  though  there  is  considerable 
new  lateral  and  runner  growth. 

4.  For  late  water  (withdrawn 
May  15-25),  Stoddard  Solvent  may 
be  used  effectively  for  possibly 
three  to  four  days. 

5.  Stoddard  Solvent  may  prove 
to  be  cheaper  than  kerosene,  since 
much  lighter  applications  are  used. 

6.  Kerosene  is  now  being  refined 
by  a  new  process  and  is  likely  to  be 
of  a  different  composition  than  the 
kerosene  we  have  used  in  the  past. 
The  new  kei'osene  may  have  a 
greater  killing  power  and  also  it 
may  burn  vines  when  sprayed  late 
in  the  season.  When  Dr.  Cross  has 
more  information  on  this  subject, 
growers  will  be  notified  immediate- 
ly- 

7.  Control  your  weeds  when 
they  are  small. 

We  should  not  ease  up  in  our 
control  of  root  grubs  and  white 
grubs,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  has  just  completed  his  manu- 
script on  root  insects.  The  cran- 
berry root  grub  destroys  100,000  to 
150,000  bbls.  annually  in  Massa- 
chusetts. With  competition  as  we 
know  it  today,  we  cannot  afford  to 
donate  such  a  tremendous  volume 
of  cranberries  to  these  grubs. 
Growers  should  know  its  life  cycle, 
how  to  identify  it  and  recognize  its 
injury  to  the  bog  in  the  early 
stages.  Effective  control  measures 
have  been  developed  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Possibly  the  most  effective 
control  is  the  flooding  treatment, 
which  is  listed  in  first  place  in  the 
new  Insect  Chart.     It  is  now  time 


for  the  re-flood  (May  12-15)  for 
grubs,  and  this  flood  should  be  held 
until  July  15-20.  The  cyanide  and 
P.  D.  B.  treatments  are  also  effect- 
ive, with  cyanide  the  cheaper  of  the 
two  treatments.  Other  early  spring 
insects  will  be  with  us  this  month 
and  include  the  false  army  worm, 
blossom  worm,  weevils,  gypsies, 
and  fireworms.  Whatever  treat- 
ment is  used,  be  sure  to  follow  di- 
rections carefully.  Dr.  Franklin 
reminds  us  again  that  the  insect 
net  and  the  hand  lens  should  be 
standard  equipment  for  all  cran- 
berry growers. 

Dr.  Chandler  suggests  that  grow- 
ers who  use  fertilizer  on  their  bogs 
might  consider  one  with  a  high 
phosphorus  content  such  as  a  1-2-1 
ratio.  The  middle  figure  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  phosphorus 
present.  If  a  5-10-5  or  a  5-8-7 
grade  were  used.  Dr.  Chandler  rec- 
ommends an  application  of  approx- 
imately 400  lbs.  per  acre  to  bearing 
bogs  when  heavier  vine  growth  is 
desired.  If  a  7-7-7  grade  were 
used,  300  lbs.  is  suggested.  Appli- 
cations could  be  made  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  just  before  a  rain  if 
possible.  If  applied  before  a  frost 
flow,  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  may 
be  lost.  Another  period  of  applica- 
tion is  just  before  full  bloom. 

Dr.  Chandler  has  worked  out  a 
fertilizer  schedule  on  purely  a  trial 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 


Contract  Signed 
Making-  Council 
An  Entity 


The  14  directors  oi  the  Cranberry 
Growers'  Council  met  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York,  the  even- 
ing of  April  26.  After  signing  the 
contracts  which  made  the  company 
an  entity,  the  members  voted  an 
advertising  budget  of  $500,000  to 
back  fresh  cranberry  sales.  Under 
provisions  of  the  contract  only 
"Eatmor"  will  be  mentioned  in 
fresh  fruit  and  "Ocean  Spray"  in 
processed. 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed:— Marcus  L.  Urann,  president; 
Arthur  D.  Benson,  secretary-treas- 
urer; Theodore  H.  Budd,  Sr.,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  committee's  main  business 
of  allocating  the  crop  still  lies 
ahead. 


Four 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Frost  Warnings 

Bogs  in  general  were  "looking 
pretty  good",  as  April  ended.  There 
had  been  a  considerable  number  of 
frost  warnings  sent  out,  although 
several  times  conditions  changed 
and  there  were  no  frosts.  How- 
ever, low  temperatures  were  reach- 
ed on  occasions,  the  morning  of  the 
29th  bringing  reports  ranging  from 
16  at  Carver,  19  at  Carlisle,  and  20 
to  21  at  some  other  points.  The 
forecast  had  been  for  18.  There  was 
little  if  any  damage  from  frost  dur- 
ing the  month — water  was  plentiful 
on  all  bogs  which  had  flowage,  and 
many  growers  held  over  the  floods 
during  the  cold  spells. 

Month  Continues  Warm 

The  month,  however,  was  too 
warm,  this  being  a  continuation  of 
the  above-normal  months.  The 
temperatures  were  running  a  little 
over  five  degrees  plus  a  day,  which 
is  one  factor  not  on  the  favorable 
side  for  keeping  quality.  Warmest 
day  of  the  month  at  the  State  bog 
was  71  on  the  4th,  coldest  (in  the 
shelter)  was  29  on  3  days,  the  2nd, 
11th  and  12th.  Rainfall  was  very 
satisfactory,  4.92  inches. 

New  Acreage 

Among  the  limited  amount  of 
new  acreage  going  on  is  to  be  four 
or  five  acres  by  a  new  grower,  Har- 
ry Rhodes  of  Wai'eham.  Last  win- 
ter he  cleared  3-4  acres  at  Double 
Brook  near  the  South  Middleboro- 
Carver  line,  and  has  sanded  and 
planted  this  spring.  Others  are 
Manuel  Moniz,  who  is  finishing  up 
about  nine  acres  in  the  Marstons 
Mills  area,  and  still  a  third  is  Frank 
Crandon,  who  is  completing  several 
acres  of  the  piece  he  had  previously 
begun.. 


NEW  JERSEY 

New  Bog 

Bert  Haines  and  brother  are 
planning  to  set  out  some  20  acres 
of  new  bog  this  season.  Right  at 
present  they  are  clearing  an  11- 
acre  piece  of  virgin  land.  By  us- 
ing a  stump  puller  and  a  crawler 
tractor  they  have  pulled  over  400 
stumps  in  a  period  of  four  hours. 
They  are  at  their  usual  work  of 
pulling  the  brushy  weeds  on  early- 
drawn  bogs. 

Theodore  Budd,  Rogers  Brick, 
and  Vinton  Thompson  are  also  set- 
ting out  new  bog. 

Many  growers  have  had  their 
bogs  exposed  for  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  in  April  and  then  reflooded. 

Vinton  Thompson  is  building  a 
canal  for  flood  control  and  diversion 
of  the  main  stream  around  some 
bogs  instead  of  having  it  pass 
through  the  bogs  as  heretofore. 
Ralph  Clayberger  did  this  to  great 
advantage  a  few  years  ago. 

Rogers  Brick  was  mowing  Cham- 
pion vines  in  April.  He  followed 
up  with  a  light  sanding. 

Weather 

Both  temperature  and  precipita- 
tion were  slightly  above  normal  at 
Pemberton  during  April.  The  daily 
mean  temperature  at  the  laboratory 
in  Pemberton  was  52.7°  compared 
to  the  normal  of  51.7°.  Rainfall 
totaled  3.41  inches  compared  to  the 
3.23  inch  normal. 

Frosts  Cause  Concern 

Frosts  on  the  nights  of  the  20th, 
24th,  28th  and  29th  caused  some 
concern  to  those  cranberry  growers 
who  have  drawn  off  the  winter 
flood.  The  number  was  not  many, 
as  many  growers  are  holding  the 
winter  flood  into  May  this  year  in 
tjie  hopes  of  improving  quality  of 


the  fruit,  even  though  this  may  re- 
duce the  quantity. 

The  frost  of  the  night  of  April 
28th  was  of  considerable  concern 
to  blueberry  growers,  however,  as 
early  blueberry  varieties  such  as 
Cabot,  Weymouth,  and  Rancocas 
were  at  the  peak  of  bloom  and  were 
consequently  at  their  most  cold, 
tender  stage.  Some  flower  brown- 
ing was  caused  by  the  frost,  but  as 
yet  there  have  been  no  reports  of 
any  serious  damage. 

Blueberry  Bloom  Heavy 

The  blueberry  bloom  is  extreme- 
ly heavy  throughout  the  blueberry- 
growing  area.  If  nothing  happens, 
it  looks  like  another  record  blue- 
berry crop  for  1949. 

WISCONSIN 

Sales  Co.  Ratifies 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Com- 
pany met  on  April  15  and  ratified 
the  by-laws.  Articles  of  Incorpor- 
ation and  marketing  contracts 
which  the  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change has  already  negotiated  with 
Cranberry  Growers'  Council,  Inc. 
Approximately  65  members  were 
present  at  the  session. 

Large  Cello  Pack  Planned 

Cellophane  packing  equipment  is 
being  installed  as  generally  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  is  realized  the  bulk  of 
the  '49  fresh  crop  will  be  handled 
in  this  manner.  It  is  expected  most 
of  the  larger  growers  will  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  this  trend. 
Water  Still  Uncertain 

Water  supplies  are  still  not  satis- 
factory. While  most  of  the  grow- 
ers filled  their  reservoirs  pretty 
well,  ground  water  was  so  late  that 
during  April  some  of  it  began  to 
seep  away. 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 

Five 


Bees  Are  ''Moody  Beasts''  But 
Beneficial  to  Cranberry  Bogs 


John  Van  de  Poele,  Who  Has 
Studied  and  Raised  Them 
for  Many  Years.  Says  More 
Should  Be  Used  by  Grow- 
ers. 


By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


The  honey  bee  can  be  a  benefic- 
ial friend  of  the  cranberry  bog  at 
blossom  time,  even  more  than  it  is, 
is  the  opinion  of  John  Van  de  Poele 
of  West  Abing-ton,  Mass.  Mr.  Van 
de  Poele  should  know  whereof  he 
speaks.  He  has  been  in  the  bee 
business  since  1920,  is  deputy  Bee 
Inspector  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts (he  has  been  acting  chief). 
He  has  been  written  up  in  news- 
papers, in  TIME  Magazine,  has 
been  cartooned  by  "Believe  It  or 
Not"  Ripley,  been  on  broadcasts 
with  Lowell  Thomas,  over  the  Blue 
Network  on  "Swap  Nite",  when  he 
swapped  bees  for  an  airedale;  he 
has  lectured  on  bees  before  agri- 
cultural schools  and  granges  all 
over  New   England. 

All  this  has  been  about  bees,  of 
course.  He  calls  himself  a  farmer, 
or  "Keeper  of  the  Bees".  At  pres- 
ent he  has  285  hives,  each  housing 
about  30,000  bees,  so  you  can  easily 


figure  out  how  many  bees  he  owns. 
He  is  the  largest  bee  keeper  in 
Massachusetts  and  possibly  in  New 
England.  And  he  is  interested  in 
helping  the  bees  and  the  cranberry 
blossoms  get  together. 

For  one  thing,  this  would  pro- 
duce a  honey  "out  of  this  world"  in 
taste,  he  says,  but  that  would  be 
only  a  minor  by-product.  The  main 
idea  would  be  increased  pollination 
of  the  bogs.  One  colony  will  insure 
maximum  pollination  of  about  two 
acres  of  bog,  he  avers.  The  pollen 
must  be  carried  from  one  plant  to 
another,  male  and  female,  the  wind 
does  some  pollination,  as  do  other 
insects.  The  big  wild  bumble  bee 
is  a  master  worker  at  this  art,  even 
better  than  the  honey  bee,  but  un- 
fortunately he  cannot  be  domesti- 
cated, at  least  as  yet. 

Took  Courses  in  Bee  Culture 

Van  de  Poele,  born  in  Boston, 
spent  his  early  years  on  a  big  farm 
with  green  houses  on  Hanover 
street,  Abington.  His  father  was 
born  in  Holland,  as  the  name  Van 
de  Poele  would  suggest.  Cucum- 
bers must  be  pollinated  by  bees,  he 
says,  so  bees  were  kept.  At  that 
time  the  father  of  the  well-known 
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Carver     grower,     Russell  Trufant, 
was  associated     with     the  Van  de 
Poele     business     and  knew     a  lot 
about  bees.     Young  Van  de  Poele  I 
determined  he  would  know  more 

After  the  firrst  World  War,  in) 
which  he  served  in  the  medical' 
corps  in  this  country  he  took  short 
courses  in  bee  culture  at  Massachu- 
setts State  Colleg?  and  at  Cornell. 
Incidentally  he  served  in  the  last 
war,  too,  this  time  as  instructor 
in  field  tests  in  Texas  in  the  Air 
Force. 

It  seems  there  is  a  lot  to  this 
business  of  being  "keeper  of  the 
bees",  like  most  everything  when 
you  really  get  into  the  thick  of 
things,  and  Van  de  Poele  certainly 
gets  into  the  thick  of  his  bees.  So 
did  this  writer,  a  little  more  than 
enough  for  his  piece  of  mind  when 
taking  Mr.  Van  de  Poele's  picture. 
Furthermore,  he  was  not  reassured 
when  his  mentor  said  the  bee  sting 
can  be  fatal  to  some  people  and 
that  as  many  as  12  have  died  in 
New  England  in  a  single  year 
from  bee  stings. 

He  explained  the  bee  poison  con- 
tains formic  acid  and  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  poison  of  a  rattlesnake. 
Van  de  Poele,  himself,,  considers 
that  he  has  built  up  an  immunity 
to  the  bee  poison,  being  stung  may- 
be 50  or  60  times  a  day.  However, 
it  was  noticed  that  even  he  jumped 
when  a  bee  stung  him  on  the  tip 
of  his  nose  during  the  photograph- 
ing pi-ocess,  but  after  that  he  sat 
a  bee  upon  his  hand  and  angered 
it  until  it  stung.  He  said  he  didn't 
feel  a  thing.  One  bee  absolutely 
refused  to  sting  him,  perhaps  not 
feeling  like  committing  suicide. 
"Bees  are  moody  beasts",  he  ex- 
plained. "They  are  gentle  if  hand- 
led properly,  mad  as  bulls  when 
aroused". 

The  stinger  of  the  bee  when  it 
sits  down  and  stings,  remains  in  the 
flesh  and  has  a  barb  like  the  barb 
on  a  harpoon,  which  is  unlike  the 
stinger  of  a  hornet  or  wasp,  which 
is  as  straight  as  a  needle.  The 
bee  literally  tears  itself  to  death 
in  pulling  away  after  stinging. 
The  stinger  continues  to  live  in  the 
flesh  for  15  minutes  and  vibrates. 
"Never  grasp  a  bee  to  pull  the 
stinger  straight  out",  he  said. 
"Use  a  brushing  motion."  He 
brushed   the  bee     away     from  his 


hand  properly,  but  the  stinger  fell 
to  another  place  on  his  hand  and 
continued  to  vibrate  and  sting,  all 
by  itself. 

Bees  Work  Themselves  to  Death 

"The  bee",  he  explained,  "will 
actually  work  itself  to  death  for 
the  grower  of  cranberries,  apples, 
or  other  forms  of  plant  life.  The 
bee  only  lives  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  It  has 
only  so  many  hours  of  energy,  ex- 
actly like  a  storage  battery  in  your 
car.  It  uses  this  energy  all  up 
gathering  nectar,  and,  incidentally, 
pollen  from  the  blossoms.  Then  it 
drops  dead  in  the  field." 

The  bees  in  going  from  blossom 
to  blossom  in  getting  nectar  which 
they  carry  back  to  the  hives  to 
make  into  honey,  pick  up  the  pollen 
in  little  basket-like  pockets  on  their 
legs.  They  spread  this  from  flower 
to  flower.  It  is  the  "worker"  bees 
which  do  this,  the  workers  actually 
being  undeveloped  females. 

In  the  case  of  bees  the  females 
seem  to  be  more  vicious  than  the 
males.  Once  the  "drone"  or  male 
has  performed  his  duty  in  fertiliz- 
ing the  "queen",  he  has  no  further 
use  to  the  community  colony  of 
bees  and  is  killed  ofi^  in  the  fall  by 
the  "workers"  or  undeveloped  fe- 
males. The  queen  bee  herself 
gathers  no  honey,  but  remains  in 
the  hive,  except  when  she  leads  a 
"swarm"  to  make  a  new  home. 

How  does  a  female  bee  get  to  be 
a  queen?  Mr.  Van  de  Poele  says 
this  is  determined  by  the  workers. 
They  place  a  sort  of  seceretion  up- 
on certain  eggs  of  the  queen.  The 
resulting  bees  from  these  particular 
eggs  will  be  queens.  However, 
there  is  only  a  single  queen  to  a 
hive.  The  first  queen  hatched  kills 
the  others.  If  two  queens  happen 
to  hatch  simultaneously  there  is 
immediately  a  battle  royal  between 
the  two  ladies  to  see  which  shall 
survive. 

The  queen  is  longer  and  more 
slender  than  the  worker  bees,  more 
aristocratic,  perhaps,  in  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  to  make  her  eas- 
ily distinguishable  Mr.  Van  de 
Poele  paints  her  a  color,  red,  or 
green,  or  blue,  the  difference  in 
color  being  a  means  of  keeping 
track  of  her  age.  A  queen  lays 
from  1000  to  3000  eggs  a  day  all 


summer.       "That's   quite   a   strain 
upon  her". 

No  Bees  When  Pilgrims  Came 

When  the  Pilgrims  first  settled 
in  Plymouth  County  there  were  no 
bees.  They  imported  some  Ger- 
man, or  "black"  bees  by  vvay  of 
Holland  in  16.38.  Honey  was  im- 
portant as  a  rare  sweet  in  those 
days.  Descendants  of  these,  plus 
a  few  other  later  import,  were  all 
the  honey  bees  there  were  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  1859  the  first  Italian 
bees  were  brought  in,  and  in  1880 
these  were  followed  by  the  first 
Caucasian  bees  from  Russia.  The 
Italian  and  Russian  bees  were  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  today  three- 
quarters  of  the  bees  commei'cially 
kept  are  the  Italian  breed  and  the 
other  quarter  the  Russian.  Because 
of  the  blossoming  of  some  flowers 
in  the  South  all  the  year,  that  is 
ideal  for  the  bee  man  and  where 
Mr.  Van  de  Poele  gets  fresh  sup- 
plies. 

"Bees  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  pollination  of  our  food  crops. 
There  used  to  be  enough  other  in- 
sects to  fertilize  the  blossoms  of 
the  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain 
crops",  says  Mr.  Van  de  Poele. 
"But  with  the  cutting  down  of  our 
forests  and  modern  methods  of  in- 
sect control  this  is  no  longer 
true."  If  disease  killed  off  the 
bees,  I  would  hate  to  think  of  the 


results  to  our  human  population." 
"Foul  Brood"  Disease 

And  he  is  concerned,  especially 
as  State  Bee  Inspector  deputy,  with 
one  disease  which  is  known  as 
"Foul  Brood".  This  is  an  infec- 
tious disease  which  destroys  the 
young.  It  is  his  unpleasant,  but 
necessary  duty  to  detect  this  di- 
sease in  colonies  and  to  order  them 
destroyed.  He  is  finding  altogether 
too  much  of  it  on  his  official  tours 
of  inspection  of  bee  colonies. 

DDT,  of  course,  is  another  bee 
problem.  Mr.  Van  de  Poele  has 
had  some  experience  with  that  on 
cranberry  bogs.  He  has  found  that 
it  is  desirable  to  place  hives  on  the 
west  side  of  bog  shores  to  keep 
out  of  the  dust  drift,  from  the 
more  often-prevailing  west  winds. 
He  has  asked  pilots  not  to  permit 
dust  to  settle  directly  upon  hives. 

There  are,  it  is  estimated,  74,- 
384,860,000  honey  bees  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Van  de  Poele 
says,  and  425,000,000  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  his  hope  to  get  more 
of  these  at  work  on  cranbery  bogs. 
It  is  much  more  economical  for  a 
grower  to  hire  hives  from  a  com- 
mercial bee  keeper,  who  can  sched- 
ule a  continuous  season,  starting 
with  apples  in  May,  for  his  colon- 
ies, than  to  keep  his  own,  he  says. 
Mr.  Van  de  Poele  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  Ferris  Waite  of  NCA's 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 
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Big  Percent  '49 
Crop  Should  Be 
Marketed  Fresh 

Also  Much  in  'Cello,  Mr. 
Chaney  Tells  Annual 
Meeting  o  f  NECSCO— 
Membership  of  That 
Group  Now  Largest  in  Its 
History 

A  large  proportion  of  the  1949 
crop  should  be  sold  fresh,  C.  M. 
Chaney,  general  manager  of  Amer- 
ican Cranberry  Exchange,  told 
members  of  the  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  at  the 
annual  meeting,  Carver  Town  Hall, 
April  21,  and  of  this  fresh  fruit 
a  large  part  must  be  in  "consumer" 
or  cellophane  packages. 

He  said  he  considered  an  aver- 
age crop  now  might  be  750,000 
barrels,  or  possibly  800,000,  as  the 
average  for  the  past  four  years 
had  been  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
latter  figure.  "Using  that  figure 
to  plan  on",  he  explained,  "I  feel  at 
least  100,000  barrels  should  be  pro- 
cessed, which  would  mean  that 
700,000  would  have  to  be  sold 
fresh,  of  which  the  Exchange  might 
be  called  upon  to  handle  600,000 
bbls." 

He  thought  that  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  fresh  fruit  should  be  marketed 
in  cellophane,  as  that  was  what  the 
consumer  demanded  today.  He 
cautioned  that  the  percentage  to  be 
sold  fresh  and  in  the  cellophane 
would  have  to  be  governed,  of 
course,  by  the  quality  of  the  crop 
as  it  turns  out  to  be. 

From  best  estimates  he  said  he 
believed  the  carry-over  now  to  be 


conservatively  the  equivalent  of 
500,000  bbls.  in  freezers,  cans,  and 
in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

There  was  a  rather  small  attend- 
ance, but  Arthur  D.  Benson,  gen- 
eral manager  and  treasurer,  an- 
nounced 49  new  members  had  been 
added  during  the  year,  bringing  the 
membership  of  NECSCO  to  352, 
the  largest  in  its  history.  This 
was  Mr.  Benson's  33rd  annual  re- 
port, that  number  of  years  being 
considered  a  generation,  he  said, 
and  during  these  years  he  had  seen 
great  changes  and  advancements  in 
the  company. 

Benson  Commended  for  Plan 

Mr.  Benson  had  been  commended 
in  the  brief  opening  address  of 
President  George  H.  Cowen,  who 
said  "Credit  must  be  given  to  Ar- 
thur Benson  for  developing  the 
plan  which  is  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cranberry  Growers' 
Council.  No  other  plan  was  of- 
fered which  was  so  good,  and  I 
doubt  whether  except  for  him  a 
plan  such  as  this  would  have  been 
possible." 

Mr.  Cowen  said  this  was  his 
third  report  as  president  and  he 
hoped  he  would  never  have  to  serve 
again  during  such  a  "disastrous" 
year  as  the  last,  but  he  felt  the 
new,  closer  unity  between  the  two 
co-ops,  ACE  and  NCA,  would  work 
out  for  the  benefit  of  all  growers. 

During  his  report,  Mr.  Benson 
said  that  during  his  service  he 
had  noted  two  important  changes: 
first,  the  change  from  the  quarter- 
barrel  box  to  cellophane;  and  sec- 
ond, the  big  increase  in  bog  man- 
agement and  bog  service  for  mem- 
bers by  the  Sales  Company.  He 
called  upon  Raymond  Morse  to  ex- 


plain more  cf  this.  Mr.  Morse 
said  that  20  bog  properties  are  now 
being  managed,  these  bogs  ranging 
from  2  to  75  acres,  and  these  com- 
pany-managed bogs  produced  11,- 
573  bbls.  of  the  Company  crop  in 
'448.  He  reported  that  2,85G  acres 
were  dusted  by  'copter  last  year, 
80%  by  ground  dusters  and  516 
acres  sprayed.  For  dusting,  he 
said,  the  average  charge  was  one 
and  a  half  hours  per  acre. 

Stanley  Benson,  who  is  in  charge 
of  growers'  relations,  told  of  the 
many  calls  upon  growers  which  had 
been  made  during  the  past  year, 
and  of  the  increase  in  membership. 
He  told  of  the  exhibit  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  at  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  at  which  the 
Sales  company  had  provided  a 
miniature  bog,  the  exhibit  having 
been  viewed  by  more  than  100,000 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  never 
seen  a  cranberry  bog  and  knew 
nothing  of  cranberries,  including 
visitors  from  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

He  said  this  coming  season  he 
intended  to  call  on  many  more 
growers  who  were  not  members  of 
either  co-op. 

Miss  Sue  Pitman,  assistant 
treasurer,  said  this  had  been  the 
busiest  year  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced, and  that  NECSCO  had  an 
extremely  efficient  and  willing  of- 
fice staff.  It  has  in  all  277  em- 
ployes, all  of  whom  she  praised  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  company  and 
to  the  members.  She  said  she  was 
delighted  that  the  company  was  a 
member  of  the  Growers'  Council  and 
"proud  it  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son of  this  company  which  made 
the  step  possible." 
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Few   Packing  Individually 

Continuing  his  report,  Mr.  Ben- 
son said  that  an  all-time  high  of 
berries  had  been  sci'eened  by  the 
company,  80,552  bbls.,  it  having 
packed  for  299  members,  which 
meant  that  only  53  had  or  used 
their  own  screenhouses.  He  out- 
lined the  series  of  meetings  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  Growers' 
Council,  and  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement hoped  there  would  never 
be  a  repetition  of  1948,  in  which 
some  growers  did  not  achieve  cost 
of  production  and  which  was  a 
year  during  which  he  estimated 
there  was  a  loss  of  $2,000,000  to 
the  growers  of  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties. 

100%  of  Members'  Crop 

He  said  he  was  pleased  to  report 
that  corporation  papers  had  al- 
ready been  filed  in  Delaware.  It 
is  the  intention  to  have  both  ACE 
and  NCA  affirm  that  all  members 
provide  100  per  cent  of  their  crop 
to  their  respective  co-op  as  soon  as 
this  is  possible,  but  NCA  contracts 
for  lesser  amounts  will  be  honoi'ed 
until  their  expii-ation. 

Mr.  Chaney  in  making  his  annual 
report  of  the  1948  crop  disposal, 
said  the  Exchange  had  sold  for  an 
average  gross  F.  O.  B.  price  of 
$14.30  a  barrel,  from  this  to  be  de- 
ducted to  the  grower  78  cents  per 
barrel  for  all  sales  expenses  and 
76  cents  for  advertising.  Highest 
figure  for  which  the  Exchange  sold 
was  $24.00,  this  being  for  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Canadian  bog  which  is 
a  member.  That  was  largely  due 
to  the  embargo  against  the  sale  of 
United  States  berries  in  Canada, 
which  he  expected  would  be  lifted 
this  year.  Next  highest  was  for 
the  relatively  small  crop  of  Ore- 
gon, this  being  S15.71,  due  in  part 
to  advantageous  freight  rates,  the 
crop  being  sold  locally,  and  this 
would  have  been  higher  had  the 
crop  been  of  better  quality.  New 
England  Cranberry  Sales  averaged 
$14.17;  New  Jersey,  $15.06;  Wis- 
consin, $13.99;  and  Long  Island, 
$11.30,  the  lowest  the  crop  from 
that  area  ever  having  brought 
since  sold  by  ACE.  All  berries 
handled  by  ACE  totalled  365,582, 
of  which  103,894  were  processed, 
mostly  through  NCA. 

Must  Instil  Confidence 

"Our  first  job",  he  said,  "is  to  in- 
still  confidence     in   the   cranbei'ry 


industry  in  the  minds  of  our  cus- 
tomers so  they  will  buy  in  large 
quantities  as  they  did  before  last 
year.  Instability  in  '48  was  the 
cause  of  hand-to-mouth  buying." 

He  admitted  he  knew  the  Ex- 
change had  taken  on  a  tremendous 
job  in  hoping  to  sell  all  the  berries 
fresh  in  this  year  that  it  hopes  to. 
He  said  the  level  best  of  all  would 
be  devoted  to  this.  There  would  be 
more  comprehensive  advertising. 
TBe  sales  force  will  be  increased. 

He  announced  that  Orrin  G.  Col- 
ley  of  Massachusetts  had  been  add- 
ed to  the  New  York  office  sales 
staff,  and  would  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  that  office.  Lester  Haines, 
who  has  had  15  years  with  the 
Exchange  and  is  at  the  Chicago 
office  during  the  active  season,  will 
have  Philip  Gibbs  of  Massachusetts, 
in  all  probability,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Chicago  store.  He  said  pos- 
sibly two  good  road  men  would  be 
added,  and  already  a  young  man, 
Richard  Atwood,  under  the  GI 
plan,  was  at  general  work  in  the 
New  York  office. 

E.  C.  McGrew  followed,  saying 
there  was  no  magic  formula  by 
which  the  cranberry  industry  could 
pull  itself  out  of  the  hole  in  which 
it  found  itself,  along  with  many 
other  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. He  told  of  how  ACE  had 
spent  40  years  in  building  up  a 
market  which  had  confidence  in  the 


cranberry  industry,  in  its  stability, 
but  this  had  been  lost  in  one  year, 
as  the  result  of  confused  distribu- 
tion and  erratic  prices.  "No  one 
will  buy  in  quantity  today  when  he 
believes  he  can  buy  for  less  to- 
morrow". He  said,  however,  he 
felt  certain  this  confidence  could  be 
re-established  and  that  already, 
with  the  news  of  the  closer  coop- 
eration between  the  two  co-ops, 
favorable  letters  were  being  re- 
ceived from  the  trade.  There  must 
be  quality  fruit,  he  said,  and  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Consumer  must  be  given 
the  kind  of  package  they  want." 

Lester  Haines  said  ODT  was  ex- 
pected to  permanently  release  car- 
loading  restrictions,  there  was  no 
shortage  of  freight  cars  any  longer, 
although  freight  rates  had  con- 
stantly gone  up.  He  said  ACE  had 
preferred  always  to  ship  mostly  by 
rail,  but  might  be  forced  to  make 
greater  use  of  tru:k^,  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  present  rail  shipment. 

Directors  re-elected  George  H. 
Cowen,  president.  Homer  Gibbs, 
first  vice  president,  George  E. 
Short,  second  vice  president.  Miss 
Sue  Pitman,  assistant  treasurer. 

Arthur  D.  Benson  and  Homer 
Gibbs  were  nominated  for  directors 
of  Cranberry  Growers'  Council,  Inc. 

Directors  by  Australian  ballot 
were:  District  1  (Duxbury,  Han- 
son, Kingston,  Marshfield,  Pem- 
broke, Plympton) — Fred  J.  Bailey, 
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Me44f  C^HCfUnd  Air  Spray  &  Dusting  Co. 

Only  LARGE  INDEPENDENT  dusting  and  spraying  sar.ica  in 
this  area.  Adequate  equipment  lo  handle  ail  yojr  noers 
economically. 

•  EXPERIENCED  PILOTS 

•  EXPERTLY  MAINTAINED   AIRCRAFT 

•  COMPLETE   INSURANCE   COVERAGE 

•  CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

Bases    in    Brockton    -    Wareham    -    Falmouth 
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WAREHAM  AIRPORT  -  in  the  Heart  of  the  Cranberry  Belt 

Telephone  Wareham   1010 
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Arthur  H.  Chandler,  Paul  E. 
Thompson;  District  2  Plymouth)  — 
L.  B  .R.  Barker,  George  Briggs, 
Ernest  C.  Ellis  (new  director),  Ed- 
ward S.  Griffith,  Robert  C.  Ham- 
mond, George  E.  Short;  District  3 
(Middleboro — Wales  Andrews,  John 
B.  Howes,  Albert  A.  Thomas;  Dis- 
trict 4  (Carver) — Frank  H.  Cole, 
Homer  L.  Gibbs,  Ruel  S.  Gibbs, 
Carroll  D.  Griffith,  Jesse  A. 
Holmes  (new),  Russell  Trufant, 
Herbert  J.  Vaughan,  Homer  Wes- 
ton, H.  F.  Whiting;  District  6 
(Wareham) — E.  L.  Bartholomew, 
Joseph  L.  Kelley,  Chester  W.  Rob- 
bins  (new);  District  7  (Barnstable 
County) — J.  Foxcroft  Carleton, 
Louis  A.  Crowell,  Fred  S.  Jenkins, 
Ernest  W.  Crowell  (new),  Walter 
E.  Rowley. 

Television,  American  Telephone 
says,  is  extended  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  means  of  a  $12,500,000 
coaxial  cable'  connecting  the  east- 
ern and  midwestern  networks. 


Cultivation  Began  Early  in 

Middlesex,  Essex  Counties 

Augustus  Leland  of  Sherborn  Started  in  1833,  and  Used 
Water  for  Frost  Protection — Cranberry  Rake  Probably 
Originated  in  That  County 


by  CLARENCE    J.    HALL 

(Editor's    Note; — This   is   Chapter   6  of   the   history   of   the   cranberry    industry). 


The  keen  power  of  observation  and  deduction  as  to  the  possibility 
within  the  wild  cranberry,  and  the  ambition  to  cultivate  were  not  monop- 
olies of  Cape  Cod  or  New  Jersey.  To  continue  the  metaphor  of  the  rising 
cranberry  sun,  bringing  the  doi'mant  bud  of  the  native  vine  to  life,  this 
sun  kindled  equal  warmth  in  isolated  spots  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Norfolk 
and  other  Massachusetts  counties. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  pioneers,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  many  instances  this  inspiration  to  cultivate  was  spon- 
taneous and  largely,  at  least,  uninfluenced  by  Henry  Hall  or  other  Cape 
men.  The  records  indicate  these  men  who  began  elsewhere  than  in  Barn- 
stable County  honestly  felt  they  were  striking  out  along  an  untrodden 
path. 
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ANNOUNCING 

HOLMES  &  YOUNG 

CATERING     SERVICE 
Carver,    Mass. 

CRANBERRIES 

With  Every  Meal 

GeorgG  E.  Youniir      Norman  V.  Holmes 
Tel.  Midd.  SS7-R  Tel.  Carver    10-4 


Augustus  H.  Leland 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these 
pioneers  was  Augustus  H.  Leland 
of  Sherborn  in  Middlesex  County. 
He  seemingly  became  interested  in 
cranberry  cultivation  at  least  as 
early  as  1833,  and  he  certainly  be- 
gan by  1838,  not  many  years  after 
the  first  efforts  on  the  Cape  and  in 
New  Jersey.  Early  cultivation  was 
a  logical  step  in  Middlesex,  where 
the  fruit  was  growing  abundantly 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  alone. 
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STODDARD  SOLVENT 


PETROLEUM  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

Hedge   Road      -      Plymouth,   Mass. 
Phone   Plymouth   1499 


In  an  account  of  his  experiences, 
recorded  by  himself,  Leland  may 
have  established  three  "firsts"  in 
cranberry  growing.  One  was  the 
holding  of  his  bog  under  water  to 
kill  "the  cranberry  worm",  second, 
that  he  discovered  the  use  of  dams 
and  flowing  for  frost  protection, 
and  third,  "sanding"  on  the  ice. 
He  also  made  intensive  study  of 
weeds  and  grasses  infesting  cran- 
berry bogs,  identifying  them  by 
their  Latin  as  well  as  their  local 
names. 

Sherborn 

Sherborn  lies  on  the  southern 
border  of  Middlesex  on  a  peninsula 
between  the  Charles  and  Concord 
rivers,  21  miles  southeast  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  been  described  as  "a 
town  bcrn  in  agriculture,  and 
through  agriculture  thriving",  and 
until  1871  was  without  rail  connec- 
tion (except  at  Natick).  The  reg- 
ion was  settled  because  of  the 
great  wet  meadows,  prolific  of  nu- 
tritious grasses,  these  meadows  be- 
ing highly  prized  and  sought  after, 
and  later  they  came  to  be  prized 
for  their  growths  of  native  cran- 
berries.    (1) 

t'l^  Published  in  185G.  the  "Genealog- 
ical Recrister  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Town  of  Sherborn  and  Holliston",  records 
that  the  northwest  and  eastern  parts  had 
va'.uablc  cranberry  beds. 

In  earliest  times  Sherborn  was 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  "Bog- 
itow",  which  was  the  name  of  a 
pond,  a  meadow  and  a  brook,  and  it 
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was  along  Bogitow  brook,  in  a  sec- 
tion known  as  Dunstable  that  Le- 
land  began  cultivation.  The  ear 
ly  settlers  of  Sherborn  were  most- 
ly men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  men 
of  substance.  Among  these  was 
Henry  Leland,  who  was  the  son  of 
Hopestill  Leland,  the  latter  being 
the  founder  of  the  Leland  family 
in  America.  Augustus,  born  No- 
vember IS,  1808,  was  of  the  fifth 
generation  from  Henry. 

These  first  comers  to  Sherborn 
were  attracted  by  the  rich  meadows 
in  which  gi'ew  cranberries  plente- 
ously  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
as  mentioned  previously.  They 
found  more  Indians  (Nipmucks) 
there  than  in  any  other  section  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  vernal  fires  of 
the  Indians  had  kept  the  forests 
clear  to  hasten  vegetable  growth 
for  food  for  the  deer.  It  was  there 
that  Daniel  Gookin,  famed  Indian 
missionary,  was  the  first  regular 
pastor,  having  been  previously  as- 
sistant to  the  Indian  Apostle  Eliot. 

The  name  of  Leland  was  a  com- 
mon one  on  the  early  town  books 
of  Sherborn.  Presumably  it  was 
on  the  land  of  his  father  that  Au- 
gustus as  a  young  man  began  his 
cranberry  experiments.  He  was  as- 
sessed for  no  land  at  that  date. 

Length  of  Experience 

The  time  of  his  beginning  is  de- 
termined by  a  statement  of  culti- 
vation he  wrote  Sept.  13,  1853,  as 
a  claimant  for  a  premium  at  the 
Middlesex  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety fair.  He  put  forth  as  one  of 
his  claims  his  length  of  experience, 
having  written  "And  lastly,  yet  by 
no  means  the  least,  my  experience 
and  observations  of  more  than  20 
years  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
in  the  diff^erent  grasses  which  may, 
by  being  given  to  the  public,  save 
those  who  cultivate  this  fruit, 
much  previous  time  as  well  as 
large  sums  of  money." 

Two  other  claims  upon  which 
Mr.  Leland  "rested"  his  statement 
were  "successful  experiment  in 
transplanting"  and  "in  establishing 
the  principle  that  flowing  until  the 
first  of  July  will  eflfectually  destroy 
the  cranberry  worm,  so  destructive 
to  the  vine."  It  is  evident  that  he 
had  transplanted  vines,  and  since 
he  called  it  an  experiment  he  per- 
haps believed  himself  the  first  to 
do  this.     He     very     evidently  be- 


lieved himself  the  originator  of 
the  theory  of  holding  a  flood  of 
water  into  summer  to  kill  worms. 
This  experiment  had  been  made  the 
year  before  and  had  destroyed  all 
the  insects,  he  said,  and  "when  the 
water  was  taken  ofi"  the  vines  grew 
vigorously,  forming  the  blossom 
bud  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
result  is  as  handsome  a  lot  of  ber- 
ries as  ever  was  seen."  But  every 
year  since  the  year  1840,  "these 
vines  were  eaten  up  as  regularly 
as  the  year  came  round,  by  a  worm 
called  in  this  vicinity  the  "cran- 
berry worm." 

Frost   Protection 

The  particular  piece  of  cranberry 
bog  which  Mr.  Leland  submitted 
for  the  premium  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  consisting  of 
deep  mud  and  peat  resting  on  a 
light  layer  of  sand.  He  planted  it 
in  the  autumn  of  1838.  The  trans- 
planting had  been  done  by  remov- 
ing squares  of  sods  with  vines  and 
setting  them  in  holes  prepared  and 
firmly  pressed  into  place. 

"One  side  of  this  piece",  he 
wrote,  "borders  upon  a  small 
brook,  which,  pi'evious  to  my  cul- 
tivating the  vine,  in  a  dry  time 
would  become  ciry.  In  this  brook 
I  formed  a  dam  in  two  places; 
these  dams,  most  of  the  time  in 
a  season  like  this,  keep  the  mea- 
dow wet,  and  the  water  is  forced 
bsck  among  the  vines,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  pro'^cct  them  from 
frosts  which  usually  occur  in  all 


the  summer  months  in  low  lands". 
"  ....  I  would  suggest  that 
when  the  thermometer,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  etc.,  denote 
a  frost,  if  there  be  a  stream  of 
water  which  the  cultivator  can 
command  that  a  dam  be  built  and 
so  constructed  that  the  gates  may 
be  drawn  back  during  a  cold 
snell,  and  when  it  is  past,  let  the 
water  run  again.  If  a  stream  of 
sufficient  size  does  not  flow,  res- 
ervoirs of  water  may  in  places 
be  laid  up  for  use  in  a  frost 
time". 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Leland  had  early  discovered  the 
theory  of  reservoirs  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  flooding  a  cranberry 
bog  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  frost.  But  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  drainage,  as  he  says,  "mea- 
dows for  cranberries  must  not  be 
drained." 

Whether  he  sanded  quite  in  the 
method  of  Henry  Hall  is  very 
doubtful,  it  would  seem.  In  one 
section  of  his  lengthy  statement, 
he  recorded: 

Ice  Sanding 

"As  far  as  my  obsei'vation  ex- 
tends there  are  but  few  soils  in 
which  the  cranberry  will  not 
''ourish.  When  they  will  not,  the 
character  of  the  soil  may  be 
changed  by  carting  on  gravel, 
I'lam  or  sand,  at  any  time  in  the 
winter;  if  necessary,  spread  it 
nnon  the  ice  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  depth;  the  vines  will 
find  their  way  and  grow  with 
ncv/  life  and  vigor." 
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Perhaps  that  was  not  "sanding", 
but  it  at  least  shows  that  as  early 
as  the  day  of  Leland  the  idea  of 
spreading  soil  upon  ice  over  vines 
had  been  practiced.  He  had  several 
"pieces"  of  bog.  One  piece  he  set 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1838, 
using  a  cast-iron  shovel,  ground 
sharp  and  put  in  good  cutting  or- 
der. He  removed  the  squares  or 
sods  of  the  turf  from  the  ground, 
one  side  of  these  squares  nearly 
corresponding  in  length  to  the 
width  of  the  shovel,  the  depth  of 
the  hole  being  from  four  to  five 
inches.  Then  from  the  beds  of 
vines  he  cut  sods  of  the  same  size 
and  depth  as  holes  cut  previously 
and  with  his  feet  trod  or  pressed 
them  firmly  in  so  they  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
ice  or  water  during  the  winter  or 
spring.  This  he  found  a  satisfac- 
tory method. 

Nearly  every  year,  he  wrote  he 
cut  the  grass  near  the  first  of  July, 
thereby  giving  the  plants  the  air, 
sun  and  light.  He  tried  in  two  in- 
stances to  burn  cranberry  vines 
when  they  appeared  old  and  did  not 


seem  to  bear  any  longer.  How- 
ever, he  saw  no  good  reason  for 
that  practice  "except  to  destroy 
the  cranberry  worm  when  it  cannot 
be  done  by  flowing  in   summer." 

Mr.  Leland  has  been  said  to  have 
been  not  alone  among  the  Sherborn 
men  who  had  natural  beds  upon 
streams  and  dammed  them  to  con- 
serve water.  These  most  produc- 
tive natural  beds  in  Sherborn  were 
on  brooks,  tributary  to  the  Charles, 
i-ather  than  on  the  meadows  of  the 
river  itself.  There  were  some  di- 
rectly on  that  stream,  however. 

These  early  growers  did  not  care 
to  expend  much  money  upon  cran- 
berry cultivation,  considering  it  too 
much  of  a  gamble,  there  being  no 
way  to  control  the  waters  of  the 
river.  The  rate  of  fall  was  slight 
with  too  little  slope,  and  heavy 
floods  caused  frequent  loss  of  crops. 
Bog   Now  Abandoned 

Today,  Mr.  Leland's  homestead 
on  Apple  street  on  the  road  to  Hol- 
liston  has  been  remodelled,  but  his 
old  barn  and  a  rugged  stone  shed, 
in  either  of  which  he  may  have 
stored  his  berries,  remain.     There 


are  still  a  few  of  the  wild  berries 
along  the  Bogistow  at  the  hear, 
along  a  valley,  and  these  are 
gathered  sometimes  by  the  family 
occupying  the  Leland  house,  but 
his  cultivated  bogs  have  run  out. 
Cranberry  Rake  Originated 
in  Sherborn? 

Sherborn  may  figure  in  anoLhtr 
aspect  of  the  early  cranberry  busi- 
ness than  its  cultivation.  The 
town  may  have  been  the  originating 
point  of  the  old  cranberry  "rake", 
a  small  box-like  toothed  afl^'air  with 
a  short  handle.  This  was  designed 
for  use  in  wet  spots — such  as  those 
along  the  Bogistow  brook — and  was 
operated  exactly  in  reverse  to  a 
modern  scoop,  the  worker  "raking" 
or  scooping  downward  and  then  up. 
Rakes  of  this  type  were  in  quite 
general  use  for  decades. 

Rumor  has  it  that  this  rake  orig- 
inated in  Middlesex  County,  and 
Francis  Bardwell  of  Sherborn,  an 
authority  upon  local  history,  is  of 
the  opinion  the  rake  was  first 
manufactured  by  The  Partridge 
Stove   Shop,  located  on   Sherborn's 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 
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EVERY  GROWER  CAN  BE  A 

CRANBERRY  SALESMAN 


CRANBERRIES  -   WAREHAM,     MASSACHUSETTS 


QOME  of  the  blame  for  the  relatively 
"^  small  quantity  of  cranberries  sold  per 
capita — something  like  .6  of  a  pound  per 
capita — rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
rrowcrs  themselves.  Each  grower  should 
?.ppoint  himself  a  missionary  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  cranberries. 

One  grower  we  know  of  recently  vitited 
17  communities  on  a  motor  ti'ip.  He  made 
it  his  business  to  ask  for  berries  in  the  mar- 
kets, in  the  restaurants.  This  was  in  the 
South.  He  found  good  restaurant  after 
good  restaurant  which  did  not  serve  sauce 
— in  fact,  the  proprietors  had  never  heard 
of  cranberries.  When  he  did  get  sauce  it 
was  usually  the  little  "left-eye"  dab  in  a 
paper  cup  which  we  have  spoken  of  previ- 
ously. He  found  canned  sauce  in  some 
smaller  stores  marked  high  and  the  cans 
were  dirty  and  defaced.  He  found  fresh 
berries  in  cellophane  which  were  far  much 
too  light  in  color.  The  pack  was  not  the 
cheerful  "compelling"  red  the  cranberry 
should  have. 

We  know  of  other  growers  who  in  times 
past  have  done  similar  investigation  on 
their  travels,  who  have  made  it  a  point  to 
ask  for  cranberry  sauce,  or  cocktail,  wher- 
ever they  ate — and  not  only  with  turkey. 
Every  grower  can  appoint  himself  a  cran- 
berry salesman — an  ambassador  of  cran- 
berry good-will.  It  should  be  possible  to 
do  a  lot  from  the  grass-roots — upwards. 

DISCOURAGEMENT  IS  BAD 


T'HE  long-desired  closer  harmony  between 
the  two  co-ops,  NCA  and  ACE,  late  this 
past  month  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  charter  of  the  Cranberry  Growers 
Council,  Inc.,  has  been  filed  and  final  de- 
tails ironed  out.  Now  the  industry  is  wait- 
ing hopefully  to  see  how  this  will  work  out. 
Nobody  wants  again  to  see  such  a  year 
as  the  marketing  of  the  '48  crop.  There 
is  no  profit  in  raising  cranberries  at  less 
than  cost  or  at  a  margin  which  is  insuffic- 
ient to  reasonably  justify  the  time,  invest- 
ment and  gamble.  Probably  the  industry 
should  not  set  its  sight  too  high  or  too  low. 
As  E.  C.  McGrew  told  members  of  NECSCO 
there  is  no  "magic  formula".    But  it  would 
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be  tragic  for  growers  to  set  their  sights  too 
low — hopelessness  breeds  further  disaster. 

The  let-down  from  the  flushed  war  per- 
iod prices  has  been  terrific.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  cran- 
ben-y  industry  who  are  not  now  feeling  the 
effects  of  what  Mr.  Urann  has  described 
as  the  hurricane  cranberry  growing  is  now 
enduring.  But  maybe  the  storm  center  has 
passed  over.  It  is  well  to  remember  the 
cranberry  industry  has  weathered  storms 
before. 
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CCCGA  Holds  Successful  Znd  Equipment  Show  and  Meeting 


Good  Turn-Out  at  Ware- 
ham  Sees  Modern  Mechan- 
ical    Helps 

Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association  held  its  second  annual 
equipment  and  spring  meeting, 
April  27  at  Wareham  Memorial 
Town  hall,  with  a  helicopter 
(NCA)  whirligigging  in  and  a 
straight-wing  plane  duster  New 
England  Air  Spray  and  Dusting 
Company,  (Wareham  Airport)  glid- 
ing down  to  become  part  of  an  out- 
side display  whi:h  included  two 
types  of  mist  throwers,  tractors  of 
various  sizes  and  types,  grass  cut- 
ters, tillers  of  several  sorts,  irriga- 
tion equipment,  engines.  Inside 
was  a  cellophane  packaging  mach- 
ine (Hayden  Separator  Mfg.  Co.) 
new  cellophane  package  containers, 
more  engines,  saws,  painps,  insec- 
ticides, etc. 

Features  which  drew  interest 
were  a  combined  equipment,  sup- 
ply and  product  e.xhibit,  of  New 
England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 
and  National  Cranberry  Associa- 
tion; an  exhibit  by  the  Cranberry 
Experiment  Station,  East  Ware- 
ham, and  a  new  cranberry  drink 
"Cranberry  Cola."  The  unified  ex- 
hibit of  the  co-ops  showed  a  car- 
toon of  a  can  of  "Ocean  Spray," 
and  a  cellophane  package  of  fresh 
"Eatmor,"  cranberries  shaking 
hands  in  recognition  of  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  companies,  an  in- 
teresting photo  of  NECSCO  direc- 
<■'  r=  of  40  years  ago  and  an  oil 
'picking"    scene    by    Sally    Gibbs. 

The  exhibition  opened  at  10  a.  m., 
attendance  being  slow  as  the  day 
started  miserably.  There  was  a 
business  meeting  of  the  association 
at  11  a.  m.,  a  light  lunch  and  in- 
termission to  view  exhibits  between 
12:30  and  2  p.  m.,  and  a  final  speak- 
ing pi'ogram. 

At  the  business  meeting,  presid- 
ed over  by  M.  C.  Beaton  in  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Russell  Make- 
peace, the  members  heard  of  the 
educational  program  from  Dr. 
French,  by  which  cranberries  cul- 
ture will  be  taught  through  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  a  4- 
year  course,  field  work  being  done 
either  at  the  State  or  on  commer- 
cial bogs.  The  membership  also 
voted  a  change  in  the  by-laws 
which  will  permit  sustaining  mem- 
berships, these  providing  minimum 
dues  of  $15  instead  of  the  regular 
$2  common  membership.  This  sus- 
taining membership  is  really  a 
voluntary  donation  by  members, 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  public  re- 
lations, educational  or  other  pur- 
poses, for  which  regulation  mem- 
bership dues  are  insufl'icient. 

The  afternoon  speakers  included 
Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Experimental  Staff',  Dr. 


Upper,  Insecticide  mist  demonstration  is  given  at  the  Exhibit  by  truck  of  the 
Chemical  Fog  Company,  Natick.  Lower,  George  E.  Dexter,  Marion,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  BKN  Company  of  South  Middleboro,  had  displays  of  grass  cut- 
ters, lawn  mowers  and  other  equipment,  and  is  shown  wheeling  a  tiller.  To  the 
rear  may  be  seen  the  Cub  duster  of  the  New  England  Air  Spray  &  Dusting  Ser- 
vice,  flown   in    for   the   show.  (CRANBERRIES    Photo) 


P.  B.  Chandler,  Dr.  C.  E.  Cross, 
Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Indusu-y;  Dr.  William  B. 
Esselen,  Jr.,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, J.  Richard  Beattie,  State 
Cranberry  Specialist,  and  Dr.  F.  J. 
Sievers,  director  of  Massachusetts 
Extension  Service,  U.  of  M.,  and 
others.  The  speaking  program  was 
arranged  by  the  Station  and  the 
exhibition  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Ferris  Waite  and  Raymond 
Morse. 

Exhibitors  included,  NCA;  Jesse 
A.  Holmes  &  Son,  Carver,  Cran- 
berry Cola  (Lawrence  Washburn) 
Abington ;  (Cranberry  Experiment 
Station;  Charles  Tobin,  Newton, 
Right-of-Way  Clearing-  Equipment 
Co.,  Somerville;  Niagara  Sprayer 
&    Chemical   Division,   Food   Mach- 


inery Corp.,  Middleport,  N.Y. ;  Bos- 
ton Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Dedham; 
Joseph  M.  Hackett,  South  Hanson, 
Cranberry  Trading  Post.  Hayden 
Separator  Mfg.  Co.;  E.  W.  Good- 
hue Lumber,  East  Freetown;  Sand- 
berg  Equipment  Co.,  North  Han- 
over, Robertson  Farm  Machinery 
Co.,  Natick;  H.  A.  Suddard,  Inc., 
Wareham;  Frost  Insecticide  Co., 
Arlington;  Russell  A.  Trufant, 
North  Carver;  Aetna  Engineering 
Co.,  Hanover;  N.  E.  Cranberry 
Sales  Co.;  Eastern  States  Farmers' 
Exchange;  N.  E.  Air  Spray  and 
Dust  Co.,  Wareham  and  Brockton; 
H.  F.  Davis  Tractor  Co.,  Boston, 
Chemical  Fog-  Co.,  Fitchburg; 
George  E.  Dexter,  Marion,  in  asso- 
ciation with  BKN  Co.,  Wareham 
and  Milwaukee  Equipment  Co. 
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Western  Pickers, 
Inc.,  Discusses 
1949  Economics 

With  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
fresh  berry  market  this  year  inter- 
est is  now  much  centered  on  cheap 
and  efficient  picking.  The  only 
hope  of  any  substantial  reduction 
in  picking  costs  is  in  mechanization 
and  the  Western  Picker  is  the  only 
mechanized  picker  which  offers  any 
real  hope  of  picking  cranberries 
dry,  and  without  damage,  at  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  costs.  It  is  the 
only  picker  that  has  been  tested 
out  on  a  wide  variety  of  vines  and 
growing  conditions  in  many  areas. 
It  has  been  adapted  to  harvesting 
berries  on  extremely  low  vines  and 
extremely  high  vines.  On  the  last 
100  tests  in  Massachusetts  no  bog 
was  found  that  the  Western  Picker 
could  not  pick  if  the  vines  were 
dry.  Since  Sept.  20,  1948  no  grow- 
er has  raised  the  point  of  bruised 
berries  or  harm  to  his  bog. 

Western  Pickers  Inc.  is  extreme- 
ly gratified  that  the  NECSCO  has 
closed  the  first  large  purchasing 
Pool  which  was  offered  to  the  Indus 
try  last  winter.  This  was  done 
after  many  critical  tests  were  made 
before  many  competent  observers 
of  the  Sales  Co. 

The  new  improved  Western  Pick- 
er will  have  many  new  owners  in 
Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, besides  those  in  Massachusetts 
this  year.  Western  now  feels  jus- 
tified that  their  picker  was  not 
offered  for  sale  until  all  the  "bugs" 
were  taken  out  of  it.  It  now  re- 
quires no  expert  mechanic  to  keep 
it  in  normal  working  order.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  working  parts  may  be 
purchased  on  the  open  market  at 
stock  prices.  Only  a  few  special 
parts  need  be  secured  from  West- 
ern Pickers  Inc.,  although  all  parts 
may  be  secured  through  them. 

But  right  now  the  most  import- 
ant thing  is  to  get  the  ben-ies 
picked  cheaply  and  quickly,  for  in 
times  like  the  present  that  is  vital. 

From  now  on  you  can't  afford  to 
be  without  a  Western  Picker  and 
it  is  still  not  too  late  to  order  one 
for  delivery,  this  fall.  Write  to 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  (adv.) 


Cranberry  History 

(Continued    from    Page    12) 

main  street.  Originally,  Partridge 
made  hay  and  spreading  forks. 
These  were  so  well  made  that  after 
half  a  century  they  were  still 
prized. 

In  adjacent  South  Natick — to 
push  ahead  some  years — between 
1870-80  Preston  Morse  made  a  win- 
nowing machine  adapted  to  cran- 
berries. Mr.  Morse  operated  a 
water  power  mill  and  was  a  master 
mechanic  and  an  ingenious  Yankee. 
This  machine  was  large  and  rather 
expensive  for  that  time.  Fans 
blew  away  the  leaves  and  chaff — 
the  berries  bounced  onto  a  board, 
the  hard  and  sound  ones  going  one 
way  and  the  soft,  spoiled  ones  an- 
other. Several  of  these  winnow- 
ers were  used  in  Sherborn  and  a 
few  were  sold  on  the  Cape  and  in 
New  Jersey. 

First  Modern  Cultivation  1888 

In  the  earliest  days  these  men 
of  Sherborn  had  valued,  their  mea- 
dows as  moi'e  valuable  for  hay  than 
for  cranberries,  and  in  the  town 
books  they  were  termed  "meadows" 
to  distinguish  them  from  "wood" 
and  "tillage".  At  first  a  few  d 
the  owners  of  these  meadows,  be- 
sides Leland,  did  a  little  feeble 
"cultivation",  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  pulling  weeds  in  the  natural 
beds  and  to  stamping  a  few  vines 
in  spots  which  were  bare.  Others 
followed  Leland  in  attempts  to  pro- 
duce cranberry  crops.  However, 
the  first  real  cultivator  in  a  mod- 
ern sense  was  probably  Caleb  T. 
Southwick,  who  in  1888  planted 
Early  Blacks  and  other  named  va- 
rieties. He  only  conducted  this 
bog  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so, 
then  sold  the  property  and  it  was 
allowed  to  run  out. 

Deacon  Addison  Flint  Another 
Middlesex  Pioneer 

Deacon  Addison  Flint  of  North 
Reading  in  Middlesex  was  another 
who  early  became  interested  in 
cultviation.  In  1838  he  cleared  a 
portion  of  his  land. 

Bees 

(Continued    from   Page   7 

Trading  Post  to  let  and  service 
bees  on  bogs  and  is  also  doing  this 
individually.  Some  growers  do  not 
think  bees  are  generally  advantag- 
eous on  bogs,  others  do.     (CRAN- 


BERRIES published  an  article  up- 
on this  subject  January  1947  by  C. 
L.  Farrar,  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
and  H.  F.  Bain,  now  a  cranberry 
specialist  in  Wisconsin). 

Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued    from   page   5> 

The  water  situation  could  very 
easily  become  critical  for  Wisconsin 
this  year  and  do  a  great  deal  to 
influence  the  size  of  the  crop. 

Vines,  however,  apparently  came 
through  the  winter  in  fairly  good 
shape,  and  as  far  as  this  indication 
goes  it  is  favorable.  A  crop  like 
last  year's  does  not  seem  at  this 
stage  to  be  in  the  book,  as  in  '48 
all  conditions  turned  out  to  have 
been  unusually  favoi-able. 
Plantings  to  Searles 

New  acreage  which  is  coming  in 
is  mostly,  if  not  all,  being  planted 
to  Searles  Jumbos.  Vernon  Golds- 
worthy  estimates  probably  100 
acres  may  be  set. 

OREGON 


There  has  been  seven  light  frosts 
since  the  first  of  Api'il,  but  the 
temperature  was  not  low  enough 
to  create  a  danger  to  the  crop. 
Many  growers  took  no  chances  and 
run  over-head  sprinklers  for  pro- 
tection. 

***** 

Buds  are  developing  very  evenly 
and  indications  are  that  the  bloom 
period  will  come  the  last  of  May 
or  the  first  week  in  June. 


Field  mice  are  causing  damage 
in  the  Bandon  sector.  These  mice, 
sometimes  called  meadow  mice,  eat 
runways  through  the  vines  and  in 
time  large  areas  are  completely 
killed  out. 

Cranberry  Station 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

basis.  If  there  are  growers  who 
would  be  interested  in  trying  out 
some  of  these  tentative  recommen- 
dations and  make  observations  as 
to  results,  they  should  get  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Chandler  at  once.  He  will 
go  over  the  grower's  problem  and 
help  set  up  a  simple  series  of  fer- 
tilizer plots.  Considerable  infor- 
mation could  be  gathered  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  concerning  the  use 
of  fertilizers  under  such  a  cooper- 
ative venture. 
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Deacon  Flint  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  community  of  his 
day,  described  as  ruling  his  family 
with  a  rod  of  iron  and  taking  a  de- 
cisive part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  He  was  born  May  23,  1782 
and  for  many  years  conducted  a 
prosperous  stone  quarry.  He  built 
his  land  on  property  which  had 
been  in  Flint  hands  since  Flints 
first  settled  there  and  built  a  cabin 
which  was  to  be  burned  by  the 
Indians. 

About  1830  Deacon  Flint  built 
a  stone  house  by  the  side  of  the 
Haverhill  road,  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  North  Reading  vil- 
lage. This  is  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Ipswich  river,  the 
Flints  formerly  having  owned  all 
the  land  to  the  river.  At  one  time 
stone  tablets  and  rail  fences 
marked  the  entrances  to  the  Flint 
property. 

Deacon  Flint's  plan  for  building 
a  cranberry  bog  was  to  select  a 
piece  of  swamp  or  meadow,  which 
could  be  flooded,  keep  the  flood  on 
for  three  years  to  kill  out  all  grass 
and  bushes,  and  then  set  to  vines. 

In   1843   he     built     a  dam     and 


flowed  a  swamp  from  that  time 
until  August,  1846,  then  let  the 
water  off"  and  the  following  October 
burnt  over  the  swamp  and  set  vines. 
He  cut  the  vines  with  a  sharp  hoe 
and  shovel  and  set  them  in  hills, 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart  "in 
bunches  about  the  size  of  a  quart 
measure."  These  facts  are  con- 
tained in  a  statement  he  wrote  to 
the  Middlesez  County  Agricultural 
Society  in  1853. 

Telling  further  of  his  efltorts  in 
cultivation,  Deacon  Flint  contin- 
ued: 

Broadcast,  Planted  from  Seed 
"In  raising  from  the  seed,  I 
planted  in  October,  1846  about 
half  an  acre,  crushing  each  berry 
betvv-een  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  placing  it  just  under  the  sod, 
single  berries  in  a  hill,  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart.  Also  sowed 
broadcast  a  number  of  refuse 
cranberries  the  following  spring. 
Very  few  appeared  from  them 
for  two  or  three  years;  no  berries 
'til  1852,  then  very  small;  in  1853 
good  size,  in  quantity  worth  pick- 
ing. 

Held  Water  Very  Late 

"My  practice  has  been  to  stop 
the  water  in  October  and  keep  it 


on  'til  May  or  until  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  to  start  vege- 
tation— then  lower  it  down  to  the 
top  of  the  vines  and  keep  it  on 
them  until  I  think  the  spring 
frosts  ai'e  over,  then  let  the  vines 
be  fairly  out  of  water  until  the 
berries  are  grown — say  from  the 
10th  to  15th  August — then  draw 
it  off  for  ripening  and  picking. 

Did  Not  Sand 

Deacon  Flint  did  not  believe  in 
sanding,  or  at  least  he  did  not  in 
1859,  for  in  a  letter  in  the  June 
issue  of  THE  FARMER  he  protests 
against  covering  a  piece  of  ground 
with   sand  to  kill  out     grass     and 


Self-Driven 

Weed  Clipper 

for  Cranberry  Bogs 

Save  Cost  On  Your  Weeding 
Headquarters 

Willow  St.  Garage 

BASS   RIVER,   MASS. 


AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICALS 


CONTROL  CRANBERRY  PESTS 
WITH  THESE  PENCO*  PRODUCTS 

* 

Ktyoctde  ^a/uta/  cryolite 

A  favorite  for  many  years  with  cranberry 
growers.  Controls  the  cranberry  weevil, 
gypsy  moth  caterpillar,  cranberry  blossom 
worm,  false  army  worm  and  fruit  worms. 

PENCO    WB-50* 

Wettable  Base,   50%  DDT 

Micron-sized  for  better  suspension  and  de- 
posit. Contains  superior  spreaders  and 
stickers  for  reducing  loss  from  run-off. 
Made  by  Pennsalt,  a  leading  basic  pro- 
ducer of  agricultural  chemicals.  For  details 
write  to  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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other  vegetation  as  being  "too  ex- 
pensive". My  plan  is  to  talce  a 
piece  of  swamp  or  meadow  which 
can  be  flooded  and  keep  it  under 
for  three  years,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  kill  all  grasses  and 
bushes." 

He  successfully  grew  cranberries 
by  this  method.  In  that  same  is- 
sue of  THE  FARMER  the  editor 
says  in  a  footnote  that  Mr.  Flint 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  grow- 
ers to  his  knowledge,  and  that  he 
had  visited  his  meadows  and  "found 
them  exceedingly  fruitful  and  the 
fruit  of  the  finest  grade." 

Deacon  Flint  referred  to  an  esti- 


mate of  the  Mass.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1855  that  the  cost  of 
preparing  land  and  setting  vines 
was  $150  to  $187.50  per  rod,  which 
he  considered  very  extravagant. 
His  own  costs  he  set  down  as 
building  his  dam  by  contract  ox 
labor  furnished  by  himself  and  set- 
ting vines  on  about  an  acre  as  $50. 

Mr.  Eastwood  says  in  his  book 
of  1856  that  Mr.  Flint  in  1855  had 
50  barrels  which  he  sold  "delivered 
at  the  depot"  for  $13.00  a  barrel, 
"making  the  pretty  sum  of  $650" 
as  the  product  of  two  acres  of  what 
was  quite  recently  an  almost 
worthless   bog   meadow." 
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Protects  Cranguymal 


Protections^' from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cronguyma  Farms, 
rHOTO     COURTESY     OF     PORTLAND    OREGON    JOURNAL  """"S  ^*°'''' ^°'*'- 

SPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &       STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC 
Portland,  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRBCK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CORP. 


GLENDORA 


CALIFORNIA 


Sylvester   Reeves 

Another  early  cultivator  of  Mid- 
dlesex was  Sylvester  Reeves  of 
Wayland,  as  revealed  in  a  state- 
ment he  submitted  for  a  premium 
for  cranberry  cultivation  offered 
by  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  As- 
sociation in  1849.  Mr.  Reeves,  who 
was  born  Sept.  21,  1824  and  died 
April  15,  1879,  wrote  that  in  1841 
he  commenced  planting  vines  in 
sod,  10  inches  square,  "first  remov- 
ing from  the  meadow,  sods  of  the 
same  dimension."  This  was  on 
rough  land  which  had  previously 
been  plowed.  "The  vines  spread 
rapidly,  notwithstanding  the  sods 
were  surrounded  with  grass".  In 
1845  he  leveled  his  "bog"  and  set 
out  more  sod  with  vines.  In  1848 
he  selected  the  most  productive 
part  and  "raked  and  measured 
four  bushels  from  four  square 
rods." 

F.    A.    Hayden 

Still  in  Middlesex  County,  an  F. 
A.  Hayden  of  Lincoln,  according 
to  THE  FARMER  of  June  1831, 
"got  from  his  farm  last  year  600 
bushels  which  he  sold  in  this  city 
(Boston)  for  $600.  This  "deal"  is 
referred  to  a  number  of  times  by 
various  early  writings  concerning 
the  ci-anberry. 

Mr.  Hayden  may  not  have  been 
a  real  ccultivator  of  cranberries, 
but  rather  a  gatherer  and  market- 
er of  the  wild  fruit.  There  seems, 
in  fact,  to  be  no  record  that  he 
ever  cultivated,  beyond  possibly 
flooding  his  cranberry  patch  in 
winter.  Mr.  Hayden  has  been  re- 
puted as  a  very  successful  man  of 
his  period,  having  a  farm  of  about 
200  acres,  running  down  to  the 
Concord,  River  at  South  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  early  had  the  reputation 
of  growing  fine  wild  berries,  some 
especially  dark  red  in  color.  Hay- 
den's  cranberry  meadows  were  by 
a  small  stream  called  "Pole 
Brook". 
An   Early   Wilmington  Shipment 

Wilmington  was  another  com- 
munity in  Middlesex  County  which 
had  extensive  natural  cranberry 
areas,  and,  the  following,  found  in 
"History  of  Middlesex  County 
(1880)  by  Samuel  .-Vdams  Drake  in 
a  chapter  upon  Wilmington,  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  C.  Fames,  is  inter- 
esting as  a  story  of  18th  century 
cranberry  marketing: 
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"We  have  alluded,  to  these  ex- 
tensive meadows  in  Wilmington 
previously. 

Some  of  them  have  long-  been 
celebrated  for  their  spontaneous 
production  of  cranberries,  which 
had  little  or  no  market  value 
previous  to  1790,  as  we  learn  by 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  James 
Walker  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  who 
was  boi'n  in  Wilmington  January 
3,   1772. 

He  speaks  of  some  experienced 
marketmen  of  North  Woburn 
who  in  1785  carried  some  600 
bushels  of  the  tempting  fruit  to 
Boston,  but  could  find  no  one  to 
buy. 

After  trying  in  vain  until  sun- 
down the  berry  merchants  went 
quietly  d.own  to  the  dock,  threw 
their  berries  into  the  water  and 
went  home.  He  also  relates  that 
when  a  lad  he  took  half  a  bush- 
el with  him  to  Boston  and  offered 
the  berries  for  sale,  but  no  one 
would  buy,  until  at  last  he  went 
into  a  shop  kept  by  a  woman, 
who  offered  eight  pence  in  bar- 
ter. 

Mr.  Walker's  article  continues: 
'In  1790  I  had  two  brothers  liv- 
ing in  Duxbury  who  were  inter- 
ested in  navigation.  They  owned 
a  sloop  of  some  60  tons  burden, 
and.  chartered  for  Baltimore.  The 
captain  was  from  some  town  on 
Cape  Cod,  a  middle-aged  man 
who  seemed  to  understand  his 
business;  learning  that  there 
were  cranberries  in  Wilmington, 
he  applied  to  us  to  buy  the  fruit. 
Having  a  brother  older  than  my- 
self at  home,  we  gave  out  word 
that  we  would,  buy  cranberries 
at  20  cents  per  bushel.  The  peo- 
ple thought  it  rather  low,  but 
they  gathered  and  brought  them 
in  at  that  price  until  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  buying.  And 
when  they  were  ready  to  take 
them  on  board,  we  had  two  four- 
ox  teams  fully  loaded  with  cran- 
berries. The  vessel  went,  and 
made  a  good  voyage  of  it,  and 
from  that  single  shipment  grew 
the  immense  trade  and  cultiva- 
tion of  cranberries." 

Essex  County 

Moving  the  locale  of  this  chron- 
icle of  the  cranberry  over  into 
Essex  County,  which  lies  northerly 
of  Boston,  it  was  early  recorded 
that  cranberries  grew  naturally  in 
considerable  profusion  at  a  number 
of  spots,  including  Ipswich  beach. 
Here  the  fruit  was  found,  among 
the  dunes,  as  it  was  on  the  Cape, 
and  back  into  the  lowlands  behind 
the  dunes.  Many  harvested  this 
gift  of  nature,  one  family  being 
known  to  have  gathered  "crops" 
every  year,  often  these  productions 
being  300-400  bushels,  .seme  years 


running  as  high  as  600,  in  other 
years  dropping  to  only  a  few  bush- 
els. 

Capt.  Low  of  Essex 

Essex  county  may  have  had  at- 
tempts at  cultivation  earlier — it 
was  a  county  always  interested,  in 
agriculture — but  it  had  one  of  rec- 
ord by  1847.  This  was  Winthrop 
Low  of  Essex,  born  in  1785.  The 
Low  family  was  the  second  oldest  in 
Essex,  the  immigrant  ancestor  hav- 
ing been  Thomas  Low,  who  was  of 
Essex  as  of  April  6,  1641.  The 
early  Lows  were  maltsters  and  had 
built  up  a  large  business,  which  de- 
clined as  the  drinking  of  cider  came 
into  custom. 

Captain  Low,  ed.ucated  at  Atkin- 
son Academy,  was  at  one  time  a 
school  teacher  and  an  ardent  work- 


er for  temperance.  The  date  of  his 
beginning  cultivation  is  brought  to 
light  in  a  statement  he  sent  to  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  a 
premium  for  cranberry  growing  in 
1847.     The  Essex  Society,  incident- 
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ally,  had  been  in  existence  since 
the  time  of  George  Washington. 
Low  did  receive  the  premium,  which 
was  in  the  sum  of  $15.00. 

In  his  statement  he  told  how  he 
had  furrowed,,  with  a  horse,  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  soil  which 
was  "sandy  loam".  Part  of  the 
land  had  previously  been  planted 
with  corn  for  a  few  years.  He 
planted  seed  in  drills.  Still  again 
there  is  no  mention  of  sand  by 
these    cultivators. 

In   making  the  award     to   Capt. 
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Low  for  the  Society,  Daniel  Choate 
calltd  attention  to  different  meth- 
ods between  the  men  of  Barnstable 
County  and  elsewhere.  He  wrote: 
"The  experiment  of  Winthrop  Low 
is  one  of  great  interest.  It  estab- 
lishes as  far  as  can  be  done  in  one 
year,  that  cranberries  may  be 
raised  on  perfectly  dry  soil,  without 
artificial  watering.  The  soil  se- 
lected by  him  was,  most  of  it,  per- 
fect English  corn  land.  .  .  .  and  ex- 
ample of  its  completely  upland 
nature,  a  row  of  white  beans  was 
planted  between  each  two  rows  of 
cranberries." 

Essex  County  had  another  early 
cultivator  in  Abner   Chapman,   Jr. 
of  Winchester,  as  revealed,  by  his 
statement  filed  with  the  Essex  So- 
ciety for  a  premium  in   1852.     He 
began  in  1847.     His  statement: 
"In  the  autumn  of  1849  I  plant- 
ed  on   high    land      adjoining   my 
corn  and  beans  a  plot  two  rods 
square  with  cranberry  sods  from 
a   nearby   swamp.     The   soil  was 
light,  sand,y  loam.     Used  no  ma- 
nure. 

"  The  plants  yielded  us  several 
quarts  of  the  largest  and  best 
cranberries  we  ever  saw,  and 
which  I  kept  sound  in  dry  state 
until  July. 

"I  planted  in  hills  about  two 
feet  apart  and  kept  them  clean 
by  hoeing  and  hand  weeding. 
They  have  never  been  watered. 
"I  am  doubtful  about  the  value 
of  manure.  On  a  previous  plant- 
ing I  made  in  1947  I  tried  ma- 
nure without  appreciable  results. 


A  Samuel  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers 
was  grovnng  cranberries  upon  the 
"upland"  in  1849.  S.  W.  Coleman, 
at  that  time  editor  of  THE  FAR- 
MER, commented  upon  a  gift  of 
some  of  these  berries,  and  sti'ong- 
ly  commended  the  effort  to  get  the 
fruit  up  out  of  the  swamp.  He 
took  his  own  advice  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  set  out  200  plants 
himself  on  high  soil. 

Sullivan  Bates  and  "Upland 
Cranberries 

Moving  along  into  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty, there  was  a  cultivator  in  Bel- 
lingham  on  the  Charles  River  be- 
fore 1840.  This  was  Sullivan 
Bates,  born  March  14,  1804,  the 
son  of  John  and  Margaret  Bates. 
He   died   December   16,    1861. 

He,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  a 
most  ardent  disciple  of  getting 
cranberry  vines  up  out  of  their 
natural  beds  upon  higher  ground. 
By  his  own  statement  he  preferred 
to  plant  upon  upland,  apparently 
making  no  use  of  sand.  He  said 
he  cultivated  the  cranberry  upon 
"dry"  land  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess, having  gathered  as  many  as 
200  bushels  to  the  acre  on  several 
acres,  and  his  fruit  was  "double 
the  size"  of  berries  grown  in 
swamps. 

Moved   Muck   From    Swamp 

His  method  was  to  plough  the 
land,  spread  on  a  quantity  of 
"swamp  muck",  and  after  harrow- 
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ing  the  soil  thoroughly  he  set  out 
the  plants  in  drills,  20  inches  apart. 
He  hoed  the  first  season,  and  after 
that,  he  continued,  no  cultivation 
was  necessary,  and  in  about  three 
years  the  plants  covered  the 
ground,.  Mr.  Bates'  theory  of  "up- 
land" planting  and  apparently 
moving  some  of  the  swamp  onto 
dry  land  achieved  a  good  deal  of 
comment  at  that  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  cleav- 
age of  method  of  Mr.  Bates  from 
that  of  Henry  Hall  was  noted  as 
early  as  1840  by  B.  C.  Boswell, 
writing  in  "The  Cultivation  of 
Fniits,  Including  the  Cranberry", 
a  pamphlet  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, New  York.  He  set  forth  the 
contrast  in  methods  of  Henry  Hall 
and  Sullivan  Bates,  referring  to 
both  by  name. 

After  telling  of  the  method  of 
Henry  Hall,  Mr.  Boswell  told  of 
that  of  Mr.  Bates,  saying  that  by 
both  methods  the  plants  will  cover 
the  ground  in  three  years.  "As  this 
plant  naturally  grows  in  a  very 
wet  soil,  it  is  generally  supposed 
it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry  soil,  but 
this  idea  is  erronious",  he  wrote. 

Just  what  was     meant     by  "up- 


land" it  may  be  hard,  to  say  at  this 
late  date,  but  at  least  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Bates  was  considered  differ- 
ent and  was  widely  quoted  and  dis- 
cussed,. Accounts  upon  it  appear 
in  the  BARNSTABLE  PATRIOT, 
the  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.)  RE- 
PUBLICAN, and  there  was  a  re- 
port of  how  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State  in  1850  set  cranberries 
upon  a  hill  800  feet  high  (New  Al- 
bany). 

The  fact  that  cranberry  experi- 
ments began  so  early  in  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Norfolk  and  other  counties, 
proved  the  desire  to  grow  cranber- 
ries was  there  as  well  as  on  Cape 
Cod.  Agricultural  societies  were 
quick  to  try  and  stimulate  this  in- 
terest. The  Norfolk  Society,  for 
instance,  at  its  first  fair,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1849  offered  a  premium  of 
S25.00  for  cranberry  cultivation. 
Middlesex  even  offered  a  premium 
as  high  as  $50.00  (as  compared  to 
Barnstable's  §5.00),  this  amount 
being  made  possible  through  a  do- 
nation to  the  premium  fund  by  one 
of  the  trustees,  N.  J.  Wyeth,  Esq. 
The  premium  committee  of  Mid- 
dlesex, in  fact,  wrote  of  "the  culti- 
vation of  cranberries,  a  species  of 


fruit  which  has  become  an  import- 
ant item  of  commerce,  and  for 
which  large  portions  of  this  Coun- 
ty are  peculiarly  adapted."  It 
did.  not  get  an  applicant  deemed 
worthy  of  an  award  until  Sylves- 
ter Reeves  was  given  a  recognition 
in  1849.  Middlesex  had,  in  fact, 
been  the  first  Society  to  offer  a 
cranberry  premium,  that  being  in 
1840.  (Seemingly  neither  Mr. 
Leland  nor  Deacon  Flint  entered 
for  an  award  in  that  decade). 

A  perusal  of  what  recoi'ds  are 
available  of  the  earliest  cranberry 
men  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  partic- 
ularly Sullivan  Bates  and,  presum- 
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ably  of  others,  indicates  their  dif- 
ference of  approach — trying  to  get 
berries  on  the  uplands,  paying  lit- 
tla  or  no  attention  to  sanding — in 
short,  a  rather  definite  cleavage 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  Barnsta- 


ble men,  may  account  for  the  fact 
Barnstable  so  early  forged  ahead 
so  fast. 

Middlesex  did.,  and  has  made 
considerable  progress,  more  than 
Essex,  the  latter  reaching  its  peak 
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in  1895  with  an  acreage  of  360, 
followed  by  rapid  decline.  The  ten- 
dency of  both  today  is  slightly 
upwards. 

Cape  Cod  Clubs 
Final  Meetings 

Mr.  Urann,  Speaker,  Queried 
as  to  Marketing  and  Plans 
of  NCA — Dr.  Franklin  Ex- 
plains Char  t — Growers 
Endorse  Plan  for  Gypsy 
Eradication  in  Barnstable 
County. 

Final  meetings  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Clubs, 
Bruce  Hall,  Cotuit,  April  18,  Or- 
leans Town  Hall,  April  21,  respec- 
tively, featured  Marcus  L.  Urann, 
president  of  NCA,  Dr.  H.  J.  Frank- 
In  explaining  the  1949  insect  and 
disease  chart  and  discussion  of  the 
1  Ian  for  the  Barnstable  county-wide 
r  praying  program  to  eradicate  the 
sypsy  moth  on  the  peninsula. 
Elect  ons  cf  offi-ers  wei'e  held  and 
a  supper  was  served  preceding  each 
meeting. 

Programs  were  in  charge  of 
County  Agent  Bertram  Tomlinson, 
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who  offered  Mr.  Urann  a  prepared 
questionnaire  of  22  queries  which, 
he  said,  were  based  upon  questions 
he  had  been  asked  by  growers.  Mr. 
Urann  was  on  the  floor  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  admitted 
cranberry  growers,  "like  many 
others  now",  have  their  "head- 
aches." 

M.  L.  Urann 
He  said  the  present  situation 
was  a  terrific  drop  from  1946  when 
NCA,  including  dividends,  had  paid 
$32.40  a  barrel,  but  that,  as  he  had 
said  many  times  previously,  grow- 
ers should  not  have  expected  such 
prices  to  continue  any  more  than 
the  exaggerated  values  at  which 
some  bogs  were  sold  during  the 
war  boom.  He  said  he  frankly 
just  didn't  know  yet  what  would 
be  paid,  but  the  1947  pool  had  now 
all  been  sold  and  auditors  were 
working  on  the  accounts  and  he 
hoped  to  have  the  result  by  early 
May.  In  '47,  he  said,  the  co-op  had 
received  404,000  barrels  and  last 
year  556,000  barrels.  The  price 
had  been  opened  last  year  at  |1.70 
per  case,  in  order  to  have  sauce 
sell  at  retail  at  19  cents  a  can. 

That  made  a  difference  of  $10  a 
barrel,   he   explained,     and     every 
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five  cent  drop  in  the  finished  pro- 
duct meant  about  one  dollar  a  bar- 
rel less  to  the  grower. 

To  the  question  of  what  was  the 
cost  to  carry  inactive  plants,  •  he 
answered  "there  are  six  plants  and 
none  of  them  are  idle".  The  plants 
are  operated  about  200  days  a  year 


and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  over 
a  nucleus  crew  to  keep  trained  men. 
He  mentioned  a  new  product 
which  is  being  turned  out  now  at 
the  Coquille  (Oregon)  factory,  this 
being  a  spiced  cranberry  "which  is 
going  over  pretty  well",  to  serve 
with  red  meats  and  fish. 
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To  the  question  of  how  much  It 
cost  a  month  to  store  berries  in 
freezers  he  said  82  V2  cents  in  NCA 
freezers,  $3.00  for  "outside"  freez- 
ers. He  said  the  corporation  was 
paying  3  per  cent  interest  on  loans, 
about  §200,000  a  year. 

To  the  question  why  were  there 
not  more  berries  sold  fresh  last 
year,  he  said  it  was  his  opinion  no 
more  could  have  been,  as  NCA  had 
sold  132,000  barrels,  and  that  ap- 
peared to  be  the  limit.  To  the 
query  how  much  investment  and 
repairs  in  plants,  he  replied  $1,- 
375,000. 

He  told  how  costs  were  being- 
cut  through  using  a  warm  syrup 
rather  than  cold  sugar,  that  a  rot- 
ary cooler  had  been  developed,  and 
under  the  new  system  there  would 
be  a  further  saving  in  cooler  trays 
and  floor  space,  these  savings  to 
be  extended  to  other  plants  than  at 
Hanson. 

He  told  of  a  planned  schedule 
which  he  hoped  would  work  out  to 
reduce  the  carry-over  before  next 
fall,  and  that  in  the  past  NCA  had 
had  to  carry  the  load  of  taking  in 
surpluses,  but  now  with  the  forma- 
tion of  Growers'  Council  this  re- 
sponsibility would  be  divided.  He 
thought  payment  from  each  co-op 
NCA  and  ACE  would  be  in  separ- 
ate pools,  probably  the  fresh  fruit 
pool  paying  earlier. 

He  concluded:  "Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we  may  be  facing  a 
shortage  of  canning  berries  in 
1951."  To  the  question  of  what 
would  be  a  "favorable"  crop  this 
year  he  said  vehemently: 

Grow  All  You  Can 

"Grow  all  the  berries  you  can. 
Don't  let  your  bogs  go  down.  This 
thing  is  only  temporary.  There  is 
always  sunshine  and  storm;  we  are 
now  in  a  storm,  we  are  in  a  hurri- 
cane. We  are  going  to  fight  this 
thing  and  get  over  it.  We  have  80 
per  cent  of  the  surplus  in  our  own 
hands  now.  The  cranberry  indus- 
try is  not  licked.  We've  weathered 
storms  before." 


Dr.  Franklin  pointed  out  the  '49 
insect  and  disease  chart  is  the  15th 
of  its  kind  and  that  many  changes 
had  been  made  from  the  first  ones, 
as  new  insecticides  had  been  de- 
veloped and  experience  gained.  He 
told  the  growers  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  save  all  possible  this  year 
on  insecticides,  in  view  of  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  that  water  should  be 
used   as   a   control  wherever  possi- 


ble. He  mentioned  at  least  one 
newer  and  more  powerful  insecti- 
cide than  DDT  which  he  was  ob- 
serving. He  cautioned  against  the 
use  of  DDT  too  late  in  the  season 
and  said  it  must  at  all  times  be 
used  with  disci'etion.  He  continued 
this  was  the  most  perfect  insecti- 
cide ever  developed  for  any  insect 
and  that  was  its  use  for  gypsy 
moths.       He  mentioned     Fermate, 
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As  Welcome 
As  Flowers  In  The  Spring 


IS 


ELECTRICITY 

•  IN  YOUR  CRANBERRY  WORK 

•  IN  YOUR  HOME 


Plymoufh  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.  1300 
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Beaton's  Distributing  Agency 

NATIONAL    DISTRIBUTORS 
of 

for  over  a  quarter  century 
in  United  States  and  Canada 


Wareham,  Mass. 


Tel.  Wareham  130  or  970 


recommended  for  the  first  time  as 
a  fungicide  for  rot. 

While,  he  said,  he  hesitated  to 
make  the  reniarlc,  he  ventured  that 
to  date  the  weather  had  not  been 
favorable  for  quality  for  the  1949 
crop.  It  had  been  generally  too 
warm. 

Count}  Gypsy  Eradication 
As  final  speaker  Mr.  Tomlinson 
introduced  Kenneth  Gaines,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Dept.  of  Con- 
servation. He  explained  the  plan 
to  spray  the  entire  Cape,  from 
Provincetown  to  the  Bourne  town 
line,  with  DDT,  with,  he  said,  the 
expectation  of  ridding  the  county 
of  every  gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moth.  This  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  one  and  one-half  million 
acres  in  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barrre 
area  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  said  it  had  been  found  that 
DDT  dusts  applied  from  the  air  in 
quantities  of  one  lb.  and  one-half 
pound  to  the  acre  did  not  injure 
birds,  bees,  or  other  wild  life.  Ad- 
mitting that  DDT  would  kill  if  ap- 
plied in  too  large  doses,  he  assert- 
ed the  dosages  used  by  the  Con- 
servation Department  have  been 
proved  to  be  safe,  and  that  no 
ponds,  reservoirs,  or  watercourses 
were  sprayed  or  a  drift  permitted 
over  them. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Charles 
Savery  was  that  the  Upper  Cape 
Cod  Cranberry  Club  endorsed  the 
plan  to  rid  the  Cape  of  gypsies,  de- 
plored "misapprehensions  concern- 
ing the  danger  of  DDT  which  had 
appeared  recently  in  the  press", 
and  urged  the  County  Commission- 
ers to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the 
purpose.  Copies  were  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  and  Senator  Stone. 
The  same  vote  was  passed  at  the 
lower  Club. 

Officers  elected:  Upper  Club, 
president,  Robert  S.  Handy;  vice 
president,  Harold  Shephard;  secre- 
tary, William  Foster;  treasurer,  W. 
A.  Crocker;  directors,  John  Shields, 
Seth  Collins,  Ralph  Thacher. 
'  Lower  Cape  Club:  President, 
Prant  D.  Ellis,  Dennis;  vice  pres- 
fdent,  Raymond  Syrjala,  West  Yar- 
nouth;  secretary-treasurer,  Calvin 
-.  Eldredge,  Pleasant  Lake;  exec- 
utive committee,  Maurice  E.  Lee, 
Brewster,  George  Nickerson,  Chat- 
lamport;  Francis  Kendrick,  East 
Harwich;  Frank  Ryder,  Orleans. 
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Cranberry  Root  Grubs 

White  Grubs  •  Chokeberry 

Poison  Ivy      Wild  Bean 
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SOLVAYW 

PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


The  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Experiment  Station 
Charts  recommend  Para-dichlorobenzene  for  treating 
Root  Grubs,  White  Grubs,  Chokeberry,  PoisonJivy  and  Wild 
Bean.  For  best  results,  bogs  should  be  treated  in  April  or 
early  May.  Write  for  details. 

SOLVAY     PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 

FOR    TREATING    CRANBERRY    BOGS 

is  distributed  by 

THE  CRANBERRY  TRADING  POST 

•  Plymouth,  Mass. 

•  Onset,  Mass. 

•  North  Harwich,  Mass. 

•  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


SOLVAY  SALES   DIVKinN   i  "^'^  ^^hemcal  &  dye  corporation 
UULini    OHLCO    UlTIOlUn    45    MILK   STREET,    BOSTON   9.    MASS. 


THOROUGH   MARKET   STUDY   PRECEDES 
BIG   1949  EATMOR   SALES   PUSH 


There  are  better  places  to  sell  cranberries,  just  as  there  are  better 
places  to  sell  any  product. 

An  intensive  study  of  cranberry-eating  habits  by  states  and  cities 
advises  the  Exchange  and  its  advertising  agency  when  and  where  to 
make  the  biggest  advertising  efforts.  The  amount  sold  each  month  is 
important,  too. 

With  an  increased  volume  of  fresh  cranberries  to  sell  the  Exchange 
may  continue  its  major  selling  drive  longer  than  in  an  average  year. 

No  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  this  the  best  prepared-for  year  in 
the  history  of  the  fresh  cranberry  industry. 

The  American  Cranberry  Exchange  is  preparing  for  the  season  by 
enlarging  its: 


New  York  and  Chicago  sales  staffs 
Traveling  sales  staff 


Advertising  plans 
Publicity  plans 


All  growers  are  urged  to  help  make  this  and  future  seasons   more 
successful  by  joining  with  the  growers'  cooperatives. 
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Eatmor  , 
Cranberries 


Chicago 


New  York 


ERVINC    A    $20,000,000    A   YEAR    INDUSTRY 


:ape  cod 
new  jersey 
wisconsin 

OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


FASHION    SHOW— On    "THE     CRANBERRY".      Crack    New    Haven    train.         Amone    passensersj 
left,   may   be  seen   George   Cowen,   Russell    Makepeace.  (CRANBERRIES   Photo). 
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30  Cents 
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Cranberry  Groivers 


....  have  in  the  present  cultural  state  of  the  industry  much  of  "hich  to  be  proud;  the 
industry  rests  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

Cranberries  are  themselves  a  small  fruit — the  industry  is  certainly  not  one  of  giant 
proportions. 

Yet  it  mifiht  be  said  that  almost  a  whole  science  has  developed  concerning  the  little 
red  berry.  Consider  the  staff  of  scientists,  research  men,  who  devote  full  and  part  time 
to  cranberries,  County  Agents  and  others.     Consider  the  experiment  stations. 

Consider  CRANBERRIES  magazine,  which  is  striving  month  by  month  to  dissem- 
inate scientific,  cultural  information,  events  as  they  happen,  personal  items  concerning 
the  growers,  historical  facts.  Included  also  is  "NEWS"  which  advertisers  wish  to  give 
to  the  growers. 

(AdvcrtisinE    rates    upon    applicatiun) 


WISCONSIN 

The  Badger  State  i.s  a  young  state  as  many  of  these  United  States 
go.      The  cranberry  industry  is  younger  here  than  in  the  Eastern  states. 

Yet,  WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY  SALES  COMPANY  is  as  old 
in  experience  as  any  cranbeiTy  cooperative.      It  is  alert,  progressive. 

Cranberry  cultivation  in  Wisconsin  is  less  than  a  century  old. 
YET  WISCONSIN  IS  NOW  FIRMLY  ENTRENCHED  AS  SECOND 
IN  POINT   OF  PRODUCTION. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 
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In  a  recent  bulletin  to  its  thousands  of  customers,  NCA  described 
its  new  "shelf  talker" — an  attractive  card  designed  to  be  attached  to 
store  shelves  where  Ocean  Spray  is  displayed,  proclaiming  that  Cran- 
berry Sauce  is  "Great  with  Chicken".  Dealers  are  invited  to  order  a 
supply  of  these  cards,  free  of  charge. 

The  shelf  talker"  is  only  one  of  many  dealer  helps  made  available 
by  NCA  to  its  customers.  .  .  to  assist  them  in  building  sales  by  promoting 
Ocean  Spray.  And  as  every  grower  knows,  bigger  sales  for  dealers 
mean  wider  markets  for  cranberry  crops. 


National  Cranberry  Association 


Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Onset,  Massachusetts 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


The    Growers'    Cooperative 
Branches  at: 

North  Harwich,  Massachusetts 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Coquilie,  Oregon 
Markham,  Washington 
Long  Beach,  Washingrton 
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Soutli  Carver,   Mass. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO 

Mr.  and  Mr;^.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 

fMtOWERS   AND 
muppFi.'s 

HAVE  ADVERTISING 

"NEWS" 

Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

oil  11     1     TjlVO 

Wood 

FOR    THESE 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 

GROWERS, 

Est.  1891               Tel.  Wareham  108 

County 

THIS 

PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING   MATERIALS 

National 

IS    THE    MEDIUM 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

Bank 

TO    USE. 

LUMBER                      DRAIN  PIPE 

Wisconsin  Rapids, 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

Wisconsin 

TOOLS 

MKMBKR  rsDKRAL  DBFOSIT 
IN.URANCI    CORPORATION 

SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 

ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East   Wareham,   Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

l'ijrtal»le    and    All    Applications 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints   -   Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334                      HANOVER,    MASS. 

Attention 

Bitabllihad   184g 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

APPLES    AND   CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car    Lot   Receivers 

Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large  Sized   Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail    Addrees:    Buzzardi    Bay,   RFD 

Plumbinc  and   Haatinc   Service 

Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your  Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 

<ROP-SAVER 

brand 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 

For  the  Cranberry  Grower 

CROP -SAVER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3511  West  Potomac  Avenue 
Chicago  61,  niinois 

The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently    located    for   Cranberry    men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

Complete     Banking     Service 

Member   Feder 

al    Deposit    Insurance    Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Exfension  Cranberry  Specialist 


This  spring  has  been  quite  a  con- 
trast as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
Remember  the  cold,  wet  spring  of 
1948  with  eighteen  consecutive 
days  of  rain  during  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  early  May?  This 
year,  we  have  had  a  deficiency  in 
rainfall  and  have  experienced  rela- 
tively high  temperatures  during 
the  same  period.  In  fact,  the  tem- 
peratures have  been  running  well 
above  normal  all  season.  The  only 
factor  that  we  have  had  in  com- 
mon during  the  two  seasons  is  the 
number  of  frost  warnings  sent 
out.  Last  year,  up  to  May  25, 
frost  warnings  were  sent  out  on 
sixteen  nights,  as  compared  to  four- 
teen warnings  covering  tlic  same 
period  this  year.  By  the  way,  it 
should  be  understood  that  frost 
forecasts  were  not  predicted  for 
each  of  these  warnings.  General 
weather  conditions  of  an  informa- 
tive nature  were  sent  ou!  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

This  leads  up  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin's forecasting  of  the  probable 
keeping  quality  of  cranberries  this 
year.  At  the  present  time,  he  is 
analyzing  a  considerable  amount 
of  weather  data  relati^'e  to  this 
forecast.  Growers  are  urged  to  be 
looking  for  a  Pf>rd  covering  the 
forecast,  which  will  be  mailed  out 
by  the  county  agricultural  agents 
about  June  15.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  if  the  present  high  tem- 
peratures continue  until  the  middle 
of  June,  giowers  sh'-ii'd  be  pre- 
pared to  control  h'Ait  rots  on  thosr 
■jogs  this  year. 

Speaking  of  fruit  rot  cotitrol, 
Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman  telLs  us  that 
two  sprays  are  recommended  for 
Masachusetts  growers  whei'e  poor 
keeping  quality  is  a  problem. 
Certainly  this  is  a  year  when  every 
eflfort  should  be  made  to  produce 
quality  fruit.  The  first  applica- 
tion  of    formate    should   be   made 
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when  the  buds  are  just  ready  to 
open.  This  year,  it  probably  would 
be  sometime  between  June  15  to 
the  25th.  Growers  will  have  tlicir 
choice  of  spraying  or  dusting. 
However,  in  the  past,  spraying  has 
given  more  satisfactory  results. 
The  various  insecticides  may  be 
added  to  the  fermate  if  combina- 
tion treatments  are  desired.  If  a 
spray  is  used,  the  amount  of  fer- 
mate recommended  is  2  lbs.  to  100 
gals  of  water,  using  250-300  gals, 
to  the  acre.  Those  dusting  should 
use  50  lbs.  of  fermate  per  acre  and 
apply  when  the  vines  ai-e  wet.  If 
other  materials  are  to  be  combined 
when  dusting  with  fermate,  Dr. 
Bergman  recommends  that  growers 
use  at  least  20  lbs.  of  fermate  per 
acre  in  such  combinations.  The 
second  application  should  be  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  blossoming 
period,  using  the  same  materials 
and  amounts  per  acre. 

Weeds  still  continue  to  plague 
cranberry  growers.  Considerable 
kerosene  and  Stoddard  Solvent 
were  applied  to  bogs  this  spring, 
and  apparently  with  good  results 
in  most  cases.  Dr.  Chester  Cross 
tells  us  that  wholesale  spraying  for 
weeds  for  bearing  bogs  is  over  for 
this  season  for  these  two  chemicals. 
However,  kerosene  may  be  used  on 
new  bogs  which  are  still  in  the  hill 
stage  during  the  summer  months, 
but,  if  such  work  is  planned,  be 
sure  to  choose  a  cool,  cloudy,  or 
windy  day  in  order  to  avoid  as 
much  damage  to  the  vines  as  pos- 
sible. For  spot  treatments,  both 
kerosene  and  Stoddard  Solvent  can 
be  used  eifectively  during  the 
summer  months,  using  a  knapsack 
sprayer.  Under  these  conditions, 
place  the  nozzle  of  the  sprayer  un- 
der the  vines  and  at  the  base  of  the 
weed  and  give  the  weed  a  good 
shot  of  the  chemical. 

Last   year,   many    growers    used 


2,  4-D  in  the  control  of  loosestrife. 
One  of  the  common  techniques  was 
to  moisten  a  glove  in  a  solution  of 
this  chemical  and  touch  the  top  of 
the  weed.  Loosestrife,  or  mud- 
weed  as  it  is  called,  is  that  weed 
which  has  each  pair  of  leaves  ar- 
ranged opposite  each  other.  It  has 
reddish  stems  and  leaves  when  it 
first  appears  on  the  bogs  in  the 
spring,  and  produces  a  yellow  blos- 
som later  in  the  season.  If  2,  4-D 
is  used  to  control  loosestrife  this 
year,  be  sure  to  buy  only  the  so- 
dium or  ammonium  salt  of  this 
chemical —  not  the  ester  form,  as 
it  is  highly  volatile  and  will  burn 
your  vines,  according  to  Dr.  Cross. 
In  fact,  2,  4-D  in  any  form  is  death 
to  cranberry  vines  and  should  be 
applied  just  to  the  weeds.  It  will 
not  give  satisfactory  control  if  ap- 
plied after  loosestrife  blossoms. 
For  best  results,  control  this  par- 
ticular weed  when  it  is  small, 
which  is  true  for  most  weeds. 

Finally,  the  Cranberry  Clinics 
which  proved  so  popular  in  Barn- 
stable County  last  year  will  be  held 
again  this  year  during  June  and 
July.  County  Agent  "Bert"  Tom- 
linson  has  completed  arrange- 
ments. Members  of  the  Cranberry 
Experiment  Station  will  be  present 
to  assist  the  grov/ers  with  their 
weed,  insect,  and  disease  problems. 
Growers  are  urged  to  bring  their 
specimens  to  the  clinics  for  proper 
identification  at  the  morning  ses- 
sions, which  will  be  given  over  to 
assisting  growers  with  their  par- 
ticular problems.  The  afternoons 
will  be  reserved  for  bog  visits  by 
appoinment.  The  schedule  fol- 
lows: 

L-wer  Cape  Clinics  at  the  Na- 
tional Cranberry  Association's 
Screenhouse,  North  Harwich  (near 
the  old  North  Harwich  R.  R.  Sta- 
tion), telephone  "Harwich  158", 
Wednesdays,  June  1,  15,  29,  July 
13  and  27,  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  12:00 
noon. 

Upper  Cape  Clinics  at  the  New 
England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 
Screenhouse,  West  Barnstable, 
Route  6,  telephone  "Barnstable 
74-3",  Wednesdays,  June  8,  22, 
July  6  and  20,  from  9:00  a.  m.  to 
12:00  noon. 

We  hope  growers  will  use  this 
service,  which  will  save  consider- 
able time  and  travel  for  all  con- 
cerned, 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bogs  Ahead 

Bogs,  as  May  ended,  continued  to 
look  well — and  reports  were  that 
they  were  unusually  well  advanced, 
estimates  being  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
buds  were  seen  on  a  few  bogs  by 
May  26,  which  certainly  is  early. 

Many  Frost  Warnings 

Frost  warnings  have  gone  out 
quite  steadily,  there  having  been 
more  than  25  by  the  end  of  the 
month  (this  including  both  after- 
noon and  evening  calls),  but  actual 
damage  has  been  so  slight  that  no 
percent  was  put  down.  A  number 
of  these  calls  were  of  the  "possi- 
ble" nature,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  heaviest  frost  in  four  or  five 
weeks  occurred  on  the  night  of  May 
25th,  when  some  really  low  degrees 
were  reached,  23  at  Foxboro,  with 
a  number  of  25,  26,  etc.,  in  the 
Wareham-Carver  area  and  on  the 
Cape.  Losses  would  have  been 
slight,  if  any,  as  most  growers 
still  had  water  and  used  it. 
Rainfall   Off 

Rainfall  for  the  month,  however, 
has  been  deficient,  2.57  inches  up 
to  the  28th,  and  growers  have 
drawn  generously  upon  their  sup- 
plies. Reservoirs  were  getting 
dangerously  low  in  many  instances, 
but  the  frost  season  was  shorten- 
ing and  water  was  still  up  in 
ponds  and  streams. 

Continued  Warm 

The  month  also  continued  warm- 
er than  normal,  considerably  so. 
Coldest  days  of  the  month  as  re- 
ported in  the  shelter  at  the  State 
Bog  were  37  on  the  12th  and  21st 
and  the  warmest  78  on  the  5th  and 
8th.  Such  continued  warm  weath- 
er during  the  past  few  months  has 


given  growers  cause  to  consider 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit 
this  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  considerable  late  water, 
which  may  be  an  off -setting  factor. 
Growers   Using   Nets 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of 
gypsy  moth  infestation,  but  the 
situation  was  not  bad..  One  very 
favorable  thing  this  season  has 
been  the  fact  that  growers  are 
using  the  net  and  watching  for 
various  insects  much  more  relig- 
iously perhaps  than  ever  before, 
and  the  urgings  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
"Dick"  Beattie  and  others  are  bear- 
ing fruit. 

Wild  Bees  Plentiful 

Bumble  bees  seem  to  be  unus- 
ually plentiful  this  year,  they  per- 
haps being  inspired  to  extra  ac- 
tivity and  produced  in  greater  num- 
bers because  of  the  warm  weather. 
If  this  continues  true,  and  there  is 
not  too  moich  rain  d.uring  the  blos- 
soming time,  this  is  definitely  a 
feature  on  the  favorable  side  for 
a  good  crop. 


WISCONSIN 

Marshes  Look  Good 

As  May  ended,  the  marshes  were 
looking  very,  very  healthy,  as  de- 
scribed by  "Del"  Hammond,  man- 
ager Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company.  Indications  were  that 
there  can  be  an  excellent  crop  again 
this  year,  insofar  as  production  is 
concerned.  Growth  was  ahead  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  over  1948. 

The  water  supply  has  become 
more  adequate,  although  rainfall 
still  remains  below  normal.  There 
were  frosts,  which  used  some  water. 
There  were  two  cold  nights  on  the 
southern  marshes  and  five  on  the 
practically  negligible. 


Some  Hail  Damage 

On  Friday,  May  13,  thunder 
storms  prevailed  throughout  the 
state  and  some  sections  were  hit  by 
hail.  The  Lawrence  King  marsh 
at  Augusta  was  hit  very  hard.  Mr. 
King  has  estimated  that  as  much  as 
two  inches  of  hail  was  on  the  marsh 
at  one  time.  About  25  percent  of 
his  buds  were  damaged.  On  the 
18th,  hail  struck  certain  sections  of 
the  Mather-Warrens  area,  but  with 
northern.  Losses,  however,  were 
no  serious  damage  being  reported, 
although  leaves  were  tipped. 

Insects 

Black-headed  fruitworm  started 
to  hatch  about  May  10th.  Fruit- 
worm  in  Wisconsin  has  been  build- 
ing up  quite  rapidly,  and  many 
growers  have  stated  they  plan  to 
put  on  a  concentrated  program  to 
combat  them  this  season.  Last 
year,  with  the  record  crop,  their 
damage  was  not  too  apparent,  but 
the  percent  of  damage  is  now  being 
considered  too  high,  and  this  insect 
should  have  more  careful  watching. 

Use  of  fertilizer  has  declined  this 
season,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  much  new  acreage  is  being  put 
in.  A  considerable  amount  of 
Stoddard  Solvent  was  used  in  con- 
trolling grasses  and  weeds.  In 
many  cases  control  was  excellent, 
and  on  the  average  adequate.  Many 
of  the  growers  who  planned  to  use 
this,  however,  did  not  get  the 
chance,  due  to  a  sudden  warm 
spell  around  May  5th,  which  start- 
ed the  vines  rapidly.  There  has 
been  a  large  movement  toward  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  spray  to  help  con- 
trol fungi  rots  and  to  increase 
keeping  quality. 

The  weather  in  May  was  gener- . 
ally   uncertain,   and   the   cranberry 

(Continued    on    Pace    23) 

Five 


What  is  Better  Than  One  Good 
Growers'  Relations  and  Field  Man? 


The  Answer  May  Be  in  Two,  New  Jersey  Now  Having  an 
Able  Man  for  Each  Co-op — An  Aim  Is  Much  Larger 
Production,  Even  Though  on  Smaller,  But  Improved 
Acreage. 


While  New  Jersey  does  not  expect  any  large  crops  in  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  and  perhaps  can  never  hoije  to  come  back  to  the  position 
of  leading  state  it  occupied  at  times  in  the  last  century,  it  seems  growers 
of  the  "Garden  State"  may  shake  down  to  increasingly  good  production 
upon  smaller  acreage.  This  is  the  opinion  of  "Ed"  V.  Lipman,  "Walt" 
Z.  Fort,  growers  relations  and  field  men  of  NCA  and  ACE  (Growers 
Crnberry  Company)  respectively,  and  of  others. 

These  two  men  are  definitely  in  a  position  to  know,  and  they  are  two 
who  are  definitely  in  position  to  help  bring  this  about.  In  fact  they  have 
made  a  lot  of  progress  already.  In  conjunction  with  C.  A.  Doehlert  and 
others  of  the  staff  of  the  Cranberry-Blueberry  Research  at  Pemberton, 
County  Agents,  Federal  agricultural  workers  and  others,  they  are  assist- 
ing growers  to  become  better  growers.  They  believe  the  greatest  hope 
is  through  better  cultural  practices  upon  reduced,  but  improved  acreage. 
Latest  crop  figures  for  Jersey  in 


the  1948  production  is  67,000  bbls. 
An  opinion  now  is  that  Jersey  may 
consistently  grow  75-80,000  barrels, 
with  possibly  100,000  or  better 
when  conditions  are  generally  fav- 
orable. 

Of  Jersey's  accredited  11,000 
acres  or  so,  much  is  decidedly  mar- 
ginal and  it  is  felt  should  not  pro- 
perly be  classed  as  bearing  acre- 
age. Improvement  of  the  better 
acreage  is  an  objective  of  these 
field  men.  With  aerial  photograph- 
ic "maps",  increased  insect  control. 


particularly  from  the  air,  soil  stu- 
dies and  educational  meetings  it  is 
expected  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Not  only  is  it  hoped  barrels  per 
acre  will  be  increased,  but  also  pro- 
fits per  acre  on  this  smaller  but 
better  acreage. 

The  appointment  of  these  grow- 
ers' relations  and  field  men  by  the 
two  major  co-ops  has  already  prov- 
en a  step  ahead.  Both  these  men 
are  sincere,  conscientious,  hard 
workers.  Here  are  their  stories, 
their   programs     and     their  aims. 
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Since  Mr.  Lipman  was  first  put  in- 
to the  field  by  NCA,  the  start  will 
be  concerned  with  him. 

E.    V.    Lipman 

Mr.  Lipman,  son  of  the  late  noted 
Jacob  Goodale  Lipman,  began  July 
12,  1946.  The  fact  he  was  being 
named  to  this  position  came  much 
as  a  surprise  to  him,  he  being  at 
the  time  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
within  a  few  hours  of  notification 
he  was  on  the  job. 

It  came  about  that  President  M. 
L.  Urann  of  NCA  had  realized  for 
some  time  that  Jersey  cranberry 
afl'airs  were  not  in  high  speed,  par- 
ticularly along  cooperative  lines. 
He  decided  a  growers'  relations 
and  field  man  could  be  the  answer. 
Accordingly  he  got  in  touch  with 
"Joe"  Palmer,  one  of  the  more  alert 
and  progressive  younger  growers, 
and  he  and  the  late  "Joe"  Darling- 
ton, whose  airplane  death  a  year 
or  so  ago  shocked  the  industry, 
and  asked  their  suggestions  as  to 
who  might  be  obtained.  They  im- 
mediately thought  of  Lipman, 
whom  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White  had 
already  recommended. 

So  "Ed"  found  himself  appointed 
to  the  NCA  cannery  at  Bordentown, 
with  excellent  office  facilities  and 
excellent  organization  workers  be- 
hind him.  These  are  Enoch  F. 
Bills,  NCA  Jersey  plant  manager 
and  one  of  the  best  and  better 
known  of  Jersey  cranberry  men. 
Miss  Lavinia  Hockenbury,  office 
manager,  and  Miss  Helen  Buck- 
alew,  who  now  acts  as  traffic  man- 
ager. All  of  these  are  seasoned 
cranberry  veterans.  Miss  Hocken- 
bury having  been  at  her  work 
since  1926. 

Went  Down  Into  "The  Pines" 

In  the  field,  however,  he  had  to 
start  from  scratch.  When  he  took 
over  there  were  but  four  growers 
under  contract  to  NCA.  It  was  up 
to  him.  he  said,  to  "ride  down  into 
'The  Pines',  locate  growers  of  cran- 
berries, and  sell  them  the  gospel 
of  cooperation."  That  he  was  suc- 
cessful is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
today  NCA  members  with  market- 
ing contracts  number  108,  and 
there  is  a  mailing  list  of  300.  He 
is  confident  he  will  obtain  at  least 
20  new  NCA  contracts  this  coming  , 
year. 


Many  Jersey  Growers 
Only  Part-Time 

Relatively  few  Jersey  growers 
are  full-time,  large-scale  cranberry 
men.  Many  of  these  more  import- 
ant growers  have  extensive  culti- 
vated blueberry  interests.  The 
others  put  in  only  a  part  of  their 
energy  to  the  growing  of  cranber- 
ries, having  such  occupations  as 
oystering,  lumbering,  wood-cutting, 
running  filling  stations  or  other 
small  businesses. 

"We  wanted  to  see  that  these 
growers  made  more  money  from 
their  cranberries  through  becom- 
ing better  growers",  he  explains. 
"We  felt  we  could  do  that  through 
the  value  of  co-operative  effoi't. 
A  farmer  may  be  likened  to  a 
manufacturer — he  grows  ,  or  'man- 
ufactures' a  product — cranberries. 
But  there  is  one  very  important 
difference  between  this  grower- 
manufacturer  and  other  manufac- 
turers. It  is  this.  A  manufacturer 
figures  out  and  names  the  price  at 
which  his  product  may  be  bought. 
The  farmer  runs  all  the  risk  and 
puts  in  all  the  effort  of  raising  his 
product  and  then  goes  to  market 
and,  in  substance,  says  'what  will 
you  give  me  ? '  "  Lipman  wanted 
this  condition  changed. 

In  1945  only  20  growers  deliv- 
ered berries  to  the  co-operative, 
this  being  a  total  of  10,000  barrels 
out  of  a  state  production  of  49,000, 
or  approximately  20  per  cent.  This 
proportion  has  increased  until  in 
the  crop  of  last  fall  112  members 
delivered  approximately  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  Jersey  crop  to  the 
National. 

Developed   Services 

"How  did  we  get  these  growers 
to  join?"  Lipman  asks,  and  then 
answers  his  own  question  by  say- 
ing, "We  give  each  grower  the 
same  opportunity  as  his  neighbor. 
All  have  equally  the  many  advant- 
ages and  services  which  the  co-op- 
erative has  to  offer.  We  developed 
a  screenhouse  at  New  Egypt.  To 
that  point  we  hauled  in  berries  for 
many  of  our  members. 

"This  hauling  of  berries  is  not 
an  easy  proposition.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  complicated.  When  you  real- 
ize some  of  these  grower-members 
had  pick-ups  of  only  6  or  8  barrels, 
it  meant  some  careful  planning  and 
routing  of  our  trucks  to  avoid  very 


excessive  transportation  costs. 

"To  make  these  members  better 
ci'anberry  growers,  three  cranberry 
clubs  were  organized.  One  of  these 
meets  at  Pemberton,  one  at  Tucker- 
ton  and  one  at  Lakehurst.  These 
three  locations  split  up  the  cran- 
berry-growing area  into  three  con- 
venient groups.  The  clubs  have 
two  major  functions:  1)  to  carry 
cultural  and  marketing  informa- 
tion directly  to  the  members;  2)  to 
elect  two  members  each  to  the  NCA 
State  Advisory  Committee.  The 
clubs  elect  their  own  officers,  al- 
though I  act  as  secretary  for  all 
three. 

"This  state  advisory  committee 
meets  monthly  at  the  NCA  plant 
here  at  Bordentown.  The  com- 
mittee makes  recommendations 
which  it  feels  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  Jersey  group  and  to  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  and  these  are  passed 
along  to  the  directors  of  the  NCA 
when  they  meet  at  Hanson,  Mass. 
There  are  9  members  on  this  board 
— the  three  NCA  New  Jersey  direc- 
tors and  six  from  the  clubs." 

John  E.  Cutts  of  Tabernacle  is 
president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Cutts 
this  year  also  being  president  of 
the  American  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association.  Mr.  Lipman  is  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  So  keen  is  in- 
terest in  the  meetings  of  the  board 
that    not   more    than    one    member 


has  ever  been  absent  at  any     one 
meeting. 

When  Mr.  Lipman  took  up  his 
work  among  the  Jersey  cranberry 
growers  there  was  no  Trading  Post 
for  the  more  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical obtaining  of  supplies,  as 
there  was  in  Massachusetts.  So 
one  was  developed,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  in  Massachu- 
setts, yet  it  has  done  an  annual 
business  as  high  as  $50,000  and  has 
made  a  profit.  The  number  of 
items  carried  in  stock,  however,  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  Trad- 
ing Post  normally  acts  as  a  broker 
between  supply  houses  and  the 
cranberry  growers. 

Aerial  Mapping 

One  development  of  which  Mr. 
Lipman  is  justifiably  proud  and 
which  is  his  own  idea,  later  extend- 
ed to  Massachusetts,  is  aerial  map- 
ping of  the  entire  cranberry  area 
of  South  Jersey  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Delaware  River.  The 
master  photographs  were  taken 
from  an  altitude  of  25,000  feet  and 
these  master  maps  keyed.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  take  off  individual 
bog  areas  from  this,  these  "blow- 
ups" showing  an  individual  grower 
his  bog  on  a  scale  of  500  feet  to 
the  inch.  These  photographs, 
showing  the  bogs,  reservoirs,  wood- 
lands, roads,  and  buildings,  the 
grower  may  use  as  he  sees  fit.  That 
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Seven 


"Ed"  Lipman  receives  contract  of 
Frank  W,  Applegate,  Toms  River,  N.  J.» 
latter   being   1000th   member  to  join  NCA. 


they  are  appreciated  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  200  have 
been  sold. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Lipman  has  in- 
cluded the  taking  of  many  color 
slides  showing  the  progress  of 
cranberry  growing  from  the  start 
of  spring  work  to  the  harvesting 
and  processing  or  packing  in  the 
fall.  These  are  shown  at  cran- 
berry clubs  to  "outside"  clubs  and 
other  organizations.  "We  are  the 
nearest  NCA  unit  to  New  York", 
Ed  adds,  "and  so  I  am  often  called 


on  to  give  cranberry  talks,  usually 
illustrated,  for  publicity  purposes 
in  that  city."  Ed  has  taken  most 
of  these  slides  and  movies  himself 
and  hence  has  become  considerable 
of  a  camera  hobbiest. 

Finance   Arranging 

Another  duty  is  financing  for 
grower  members.  In  this,  he  says, 
every  possible  source  of  credit  is 
utilized — Cranberry  Credit  Corpor- 
ation, Federal,  local  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  etc.,  as  may  best 
fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  mem- 
ber. 

"In  our  field  work  we  do  not  try 
til  take  the  place  of  Charlie  Doeh- 
lert.  Bill  Tomlinson,  Dr.  Ray  Wil- 
ccix  of  the  New  Jersey  cranberry 
(.■xperiment  station,  or  of  any  fed- 
eral researchers  or  of  county  ag- 
ents. We  do  try  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  all  cultural  develop- 
ments, such  as  chemical  weed  con- 
trol, insect  control,  etc.,  and  we  help 
the  growers  with  this  information. 
If  we  can't  give  them  the  informa- 
tion required  we  fall  back  upon  Mr. 
Doehlert  or  some  of  the  research 
men  for  the  answer." 

This  help  in  the  field  has  not 
been  confined  to  members  of  NCA 
alone. 

"Ed"  Lipman,  as  the  son  of  Dr. 
Lipman,  so  favorably  known  in  all 
New  Jersey  agricultural  activities, 
came  into  this  cranberry  work  with 
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this  advantage,  that  his  agricul- 
tural background  was  distin- 
guished. Dr.  Lipman  was  director 
cf  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Station  at  New  Brunswick  from 
1911  until  his  death  in  1939.  Some 
months  ago  a  new  agricultural 
science  building  was  begun  at  Rut- 
gers, to  cost  a  million  dollars,  the 
first  major  construction  at  the 
college  since  1924,  and  this  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Lipman.  Dr. 
Lipman  was  reputed  as  the  leading 
soil  chemist  in  the  United  States. 

"Ed"  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  calls  that  city  his  home. 
He  was  graduated  there  from  Rut- 
gers in  1933,  having  majored  in 
agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management.  He  then  went  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley where  he  received  his  master's 
degree.  He  then  obtained  a  posi- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  enumerator.  He 
then  went  to  the  U.  S.  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  stayed  three  and 
a  half  years. 

During  the  war  he  held  the  im- 
portant post  of  New  Jersey  Admin- 
istrator, Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, State  War  Board.  He  admin- 
istered the  work  of  the  20  county 
boards  in  the  state.  "We  fought 
the  battle  of  production",  he  says. 
It  was  from  this  job  that  he  came 
into  the  cranberry  field. 

Thinks   Cooperative   "Root" 
of  the  Industry 

"I  like  this  company,  NCA", 
Lipman  says,  decisively.  "I  like 
this  work.  I  think  this  organiza- 
tion is  the  root  of  the  cranberry 
industry,  both  in  New  Jersey  and 
in  all  the  cranberry  districts.  I'm 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the  Nat- 
tional  Cranberry  Association.  I 
believe  in  co-operation.  I  believe 
the  farmer  must  process  and  dis- 
tribute his  own  product,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  cranberries." 

On  the  other  hand  he  admits  a 
grower  has  a  perfect  right  to  be 
an  independent,  if  he  wishes,  and 
says  there  will  always  be  inde- 
pendent growers,  distributors  and 
processors. 

Finally,  Mr.  Lipman,  like  so 
many  others  who  have  come  into 
the  cranberry  field  in  one  capacity 
or  another,  wants  to  become  a  more 
integral  member  of  it.     That  is,  he 
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hopes  as  soon  as  possible  to  obtain 
a  small  bog-  of  his  own.  This  seems 
to  indicate  the  opposite  to  discour- 
agement at  the  future  prospects  of 
cranberry  growing. 

Lipman  lives  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Gardina  Armstrong,  and 
their  three  children,  Dina,  Jeffry 
and  Edward  Jr.,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Lipman's  hobby  is  numismatics 
and  he  has  a  fine  coin  collection, 
acquired  over  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  every  penny  minted  except 
the  issue  of  1804.  Other  than  col- 
lecting coins  for  relaxation  and 
health,  he  shoots  an  occasional 
game  of  golf  and  enjoys  hunting 
and  fishing. 

"Walt"  Fort 
Walter  Z.  Fort  is  a  young  man, 
who  finished  two  years  with 
the  Growers'  Cranberry  Com- 
pany this  May,  and  he  is  a  serious 
individual  who  takes  his  important 
position  seriously.  When  asked  if 
he  hadn't  entered  the  cranberry 
picture  at  a  hectic  time,  he  replied: 
"It's  the  best  time,  for  it's  then  the 
growers  need  help  and  one  can  be 
of  service  to  them!" 

"Walt"  as  he  is  known  familiar- 
ly to  most  growers,  is  a  native  of 
the  New  Jersey  cranberry  region. 
He  was  born  in  1914  on  a  dairy 
farm  near  Wrightstown  and  while 
growing  up  there  got  the  "feel  of 
the  soil"  well  established  in  his 
blood.  Originally  he  had  other 
plans  for  himself  and  after  being- 
graduated  from  Pemberton  High 
School  he  attended  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity on  an  athletic  scholarship, 
where  he  took  a  pre-medical  course. 
The  background  and  knowledge  of 
botany,  biology  and  zoology  he  ac- 
quired at  Rutgers  has  been  most 
useful  to  him  in  the  cranberry 
field.  Queried  as  to  his  sport  ac- 
tivities while  up  "on  the  Banks", 
he  answered  he  saw  some  activity 
in  the  backfield  during  football 
season  and  each  spring  found  him 
wielding  a  lacrosse  stick  at  a  mid- 
field  position  in  that  fast  and  gruel- 
ing sport. 

It  was  during  his  hitch  of  43 
months  in  the  United  States  Navy 
that  he  acquired  a  specialized 
knowledge  in  mechanics  and  the 
use  of  tools  which  has  proven  of 
value  in  his  work  among  the  cran- 
berry growers  with     the     present 


trend  towards  more  mechanization 
in  cranberry  culture.  His  first 
twenty-three  months  in  the  service 
found  him  attending  aviation  ma- 
chinists' schools  and  doing  line 
duty  at  the  Alemedia  Air  Base.  It 
was  from  there  that  he  shipped  in- 
to the  Pacific  Theatre  of  War  as 
a  hydraulic  specialist.  It  was  21 
months  before  he  got  back  to  his 
native  state  again  and  during  that 
period  he  saw  action  and  was  in 
the  historic  invasion  of  Guam. 

At  the  war's  conclusion  he  re- 
turned to  a  Civil  Service  job  in  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  at 
Trenton.  Prom  this  work  he  re- 
turned to  the  cranberry  area  and 
entered  the  cranberry  industry. 
His  comeback  to  the  question  why 
he  came  back  was  that  "he  had 
never  been  able  to  shake  the  Jer- 
sey sand  out  of  his  shoes!" 

The  Growers  Cranberry  Com- 
pany, oldest  of  all  the  cranberry 
co-ops,  and  the  oldest  agricultural 
co-op  in  New  Jersey,  is  the  state 
sales  company  for  the  ACE,  and 
has  for  many  years  maintained  its 
off'iee  in  Pemberton,  center  of  the 
Garden  State  cranberry  industry. 
It  now  has  a  membership  of  60  and 
last  year  handled  about  half  of  the 
total  Jersey  crop.  When  Fort  took 
over  as  growers'  relation  field  man 
there  were  40  members  in  the  Com- 
pany. 

His  first  ambition  is,  naturally. 


to  get  more  of  the  Jersey  growers 
to  become  co-opei-ative  members. 
The  first  grower  he  signed  up  was 
Vinton  Thompson,  manager  of  the 
"Birches  Cranberry  Company". 
This  company  has  140  acres  in 
good  production  and  an  additional 
250  acres  to  develop  and  rebuild. 
Foi-t  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  influx  of  younger  blood  into  the 
industry,  such  as  Thompson,  Mac- 
Donald,  Haines,  Palmer,  Hill,  and 
others. 

Jei-sey  has  a  poor  record  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  and  this  reputa- 
tion. Fort  believes,  is  due  in  con- 
siderable part  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  acreage  classified  as 
cranberry  should  no  longer  be  in 
that  category.  Such  acreage  is  so 
run  down  and  neglected  it  isn't 
even  harvested  and  yet  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  total  average  produc- 
tion. 

Such  an  average  was  but  16  to 
17  barrels  to  the  acre  this  past 
season.  "There  are  some  good 
cranberry  growers  in  this  state. 
Not  on  a  par  with  some  of  the  rec- 
ord averages  in  the  other  producing 
areas,  but  some  of  them  keep  an 
avei'age  not  to  be  ashamed  of",  he 
says.  In  1947  one  member  mar- 
keted 43  barrels  per  acre  and  this 
past  season  another  member  mar- 
keted 71  barrels  per  acre.  Many 
of  the  big  growers  have  main- 
tained close  to  a  30  barrel  average 
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the  past  three  years". 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the 
Jersey  overall  average  not  being- 
higher  than  it  is.  Among  these 
are  the  facts  that  many  bogs  were 
not  well  built  in  the  first  place. 
This  applies  to  many  bogs  that 
were  built  in  the  last  century,  and 
also,  growers  have  not  put  suffic- 
ient time  and  capital  back  in  the 
bogs.  This  last  fact  is  the  more 
true  since  the  blueberry  industry 
entered  the  picture  in  Jersey. 

Many  bogs  have  been  converted 
into  the  production  of  cultivated 
blueberries  and  into  the  venture 
has  gone  the  effort  and  money  that 
used  to  be  spent  on  cranberry 
bogs.  Fort  is  not  belittling  the 
importance  of  the  blueberry  indus- 
try to  the  gi'owers,  but  he  does 
feel  that  cranberry  growing  has 
suffered  from  it.  "You  hear  a  lot 
about  the  injury  false  blossom  has 
done  in  New  Jersey",  he  says,  "but 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  damage 
done  by  false  blossom  is  secondary 
to  the  loss  suffered  by  the  cran- 
berry industry  when  such  a  gieat 
amount  of  intensive  effort  was  put 
into  blueberry  growing!" 

Growers  Copied  Cape  Methods 

Another  reason,  in  his  opinion, 
why  Jersey  bogs  have  fared  poorly 
in  some  areas  is  that  when  Jersey 
growers  realized  their  methods  of 
bog  construction  weren't  right  they 
tried  to  build  like  the  Cape  Cod- 
ders.  "Many  growers  now  realize 
this  was  wrong.  New  Jersey  soil 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  South- 
eastern Massachusetts.  Therefore 
the  same  methods  applied  here 
didn't  bring  the  desired  results." 
Air  Insect  Control  Program 

There  have  been  more  than  400 
gi'owers  of  cranberries  in  Jersey, 
but  Port  does  not  believe  the  num- 
ber of  actual  growers  in  the  state 
would  now  reach  200.  Many  of 
these  are  part-time  growers.  His 
second  ambition,  once  a  grower  be- 
comes a  member,  is  to  help  them 
become  better  growers.  As  one 
step  toward  obtaining  such  an  im- 
proved per-acre  production  for  the 
Company  members  he  has  encour- 
aged the  use  of  more  insect  and 
fungus  control  measures.  He  has 
made  available  for  all  members 
insect  control  by  airplane  dusting 
and  soil  improvement  by  fertilizing 
with  plane.     The  first  year  he  was 
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fieldman  he  handled  but  8.5  acres 
of  such  work,  and  this  past  year 
some  1009  acres  of  DDT  dusting 
was  done  under  his  supervision. 
This  work  he  handles  and  ar- 
ranges himself,  using  a  complete 
file  of  aerial  maps  of  the  members' 
bogs.  He  tried  some  air  applica- 
tions of  Fermate  and  Zerlate,  but 
this  did  not  prove  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, as  has  also  been  the  case  in 
Massachusetts. 

He  fears  a  definite  decline  in 
insect  and  fungus  control  measures 
in  view  of  last  season's  market, 
but  he  hopes  most  of  the  growers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  continue 
such  constructive  work.  "After  the 
shipping  season  we  still  have  too 
many  rot  piles  here  in  Jersey",  he 
says,  "and  I  know  of  too  many  bogs 
that  lost  their  crop  to  the  blossom 
worm  and  tip-worm  last  year.  It's 
a  matter  of  dusting  the  bogs  at 
the  right  time  and  I  hope  we  can 
do  it  this  year." 

What    of   Jersey's    Future? 

What  about  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  Jersey?  This  is  where 
Fort  looks  ahead.  He  would  like 
to  see  cranberry  growing  up  on  a 
higher  scientific  level.  "I'm  trying 
to  push  for  more  scientific  research. 
We  particularly  need  research  in 
the  soils  of  Jersey  bogs,  such  as 
is  now  being  done  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler.  We 
need  more  fertilizer  reseai'ch.  I 
know  sound  steps  are  being  made 
by  our  research  worlvers,  but  more 
is  needed.  Work,  especially,  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  relationship  of 
the  cranberry  vine  and  the  soil. 
The  American  Cranberry  Growers 
Association  (the  New  Jersey  grow- 
ers' organization)  is  pushing  for 
research  that  will  determine  how 
to  grow  healthy  productive  cran- 
berry vines  on  Jersey  soil.  As  a 
field  man  for  the  Growers  Cran- 
berry Company  I  intend  to  help 
furthering   such  a  push!" 

For  More  Cranberry  Publicity 

His  plans  for  furthering  the  in- 
dustry include  obtaining  more  pub- 
licity for  the  cranberry  industry 
within  the  state  of  New  Jersey  it- 
self. For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  had  a  cranberry  exhibit  at  tha 
Ocean  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
However,  he  still  finds  too  many 
native  Jei'sey  residents  who  Icnow 
nothing   about  cranberries,     so   he 


plans  to  exhibit  a  pictorial  .'survey 
of  the  industry  at  the  farm  fairs 
during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  throughout  the  State. 
It  was  at  Trenton,  during  New 
Jersey  Farmers  Week,  that  he 
learned  too  few  knew  about  the 
industry  in  New  Jersey.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  that  cranberries 
were  one  of  the  few  New  Jersey 
farm  commodities  marketed  on  a 
nationwide  scale,  many  farmers 
hadn't  heard  of  cranberries  being 
marketed  in  such  a  large  way  be- 
fore. Mr.  Fort  proceeded  to  prove 
the  point  further  by  having  an 
illustrated  article  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  and  Garden  magazine  on  the 
cellophane  packing  and  marketing 
that  was  done  in  Jersey  this  past 
season.  "We  may  be  a  few  years 
behind  on  the  scientific  methods  of 
growing  a  crop,  but  I  think  we  are 
ahead  of  most  of  them  on  the  mar- 
keting end!" 

Is  for  the  Cello  Pack 

He  has  gotten  strongly  behind 
the  present  strong  trend  to  cello- 
phane packing.  He  feels,  like  so 
many  others,  that  an  increasing- 
amount  of  the  fresh  crop  must  go 
on  the  market  in  the  one-pound 
package. 

Last  fall  G8',v  of  the  fresh  crop 
cf  the  Growers  Cranberry  Com- 
pany did  reach  the  market  in  celb. 
The  Company,  itself,  had  no  pack- 
aging units,  but  the  wcrk  was  done 
in  the  packing  houses  of  four  of 
the  larger  g-rowers.  These  were 
strategically  located  to  be  of  ser- 
vi.'e  to  other  members  of  the  Com- 
pany. Such  units  were  at  the 
screenhouses  of  Budd  at  Retreat, 
J.  Ro'iers  Brick,  Medford;  Double 
Trouble  Company  (Crabbe),  Toms 
River,  and  James  D.  Holman  at 
Lakewood.  Plans  are  underway  to 
obtain  company  packing  facilities 
for  the  members  who  will  need 
them  this  coming  season. 

Has,  Perforce,   Become 
"Shutter-Bug" 

Alon-;'  his  ideas  of  cranbei'ry 
juiblicity,  Mr.  Fort  (like  many  a 
research  worker,  county  agent  and 
others  whose  activities  bring  them 
directly  into  the  field),  has  almost 
nerforce,  developed  a  keen  interest 
in  the  taking  of  photographs  of 
the  interesting  phases  of  cranberry 

(Continued  on    Page   14) 
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THE    COUNCIL 


WARM  weather  is  here,  the  busy  season 
is  on.  Growers  are  going  about  the 
production  of  the  1949  crop  and  with  a  lit- 
tle higher  courage  since  the  completion  of 
the  Cranberry  Growers  Council  project, 
after  many  long  weeks  of  "dickering",  to 
evolve  plans  which  would  bring  stable  mar- 
keting conditions  to  the  industry  once  more. 
This  council  can  work  no  miracles,  but  it 
i.s  composed  of  many  of  the  best  minds 
within  the  cranberry-growing  world,  from 
coast  to  coast. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  factors  this 
year  will  be  the  expected  tremendously  in- 
creased proportion  of  the  harvest  to  be  sold 
fresh  by  ACE — if  quality  justifies.  Inde- 
pendent sellers  of  the  fresh  fruit  who  have 
not  joined  the  council  will  probably  also 
emphasize  the  fresh  market  while  the  pro- 
cessing ends  catch  up  with  the  situation. 
A  heavy  burden  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Exchange  this  year,  but  ACE  has  made  ex- 
tensive advance  preparations  to  get  the 
berries  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is  true  that  too 
much  thought  has  been  given  the  past  few 
years  to  the  canned  market.  Now  it  is 
hoped  a  proper  balance  may  be  struck  in 
this  and  coming  seasons.  Quality  must  be 
self-evident  in  a  fresh  pack — the  raising  of 
a  quality  berry  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
cranberry  grower  worthy  of  the  name,  any- 
way. The  great  swing  to  consumer  demand 
for  cellophane-wrapped  berries  which  must 
be  attractive  to  the  buyer's  eye  adds  an 
extra  urge  for  the  most  beautiful  berry 
possible. 

Well,  the  battle  of  1949  is  on — a  battle 
to  raise  a  quality  crop  and  to  get  it  to  the 
consumer's  table  at  a  return  which  will  en- 
able the  grower  to  retain  his  self  respect 
as  an  able  agriculturist. 

TiHE  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  in  naming  its  crack  train  from 
Boston  to  Cape  Cod,  express  to  Wareham. 
cranberry  center  and  "Gateway  to  the 
Cape,"  "The  Cranberry",  has  done  the  in- 
dustry a  distinct  service.  The  inaugural 
run  of  this  fine  train,  its  diesel  red-painted 
in  honor  of  the  berry,  with  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Parker  House  and  at  the  South  Sta- 
tion of  the  "Hub  of  the  Universe",  has 
gained  invaluable  publicity  for  cranberries. 
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It  has  awakened  new  pride  in  cranberry 
growing  in  the  towns  along  the  way.  All 
summer  it  will  make  its  passengers  con- 
scious of  cranberries  as  they  glide  along 
through  cranberry  land. 

WJE  hear  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a 
new  United  States  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  American  cranberry.  This 
thought  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Congressman  D.  W.  Nicholson  of  Ware- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  That  would  briner  a 
little  more  publicity  for  cranberries.  We 
are  also  watching  with  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  cranberry  product,  "Cran- 
berry Cola",  and  will  have  a  little  more  to 
say  about  this  later. 
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CRANBERRY    QUEENS    Marcia    Williams    (left),    Theresa    Guertin    (right),    distribute    NCA    gift    boxes    on    first    run    of 
"The   Cranberry".  (CRANHERRIES    I'holo) 
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(Top),  "Walt"  Fort,  right,  learned  much  from  the  older  Jersey  growers,  such  as  "Bert  Haines.  Mr.  Haines  has 
_  _t  700  acres  and  there  isn't  much  he  doesn't  know  ahout  cranberries.  (Bottom),  one  of  the  13  window  displays  ol 
cranberries  and  apples  during  Union  Agricultural  Week  at  Springfield.  This  publicity  was  "Stained  by  the  Public  Ke- 
lations    Committee   of    Cape    Cod    Cranberry    Growers'    Association.  (CRANUbKKlt-b    ±-Doto) 
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Western  Pickers,  Inc. 


Suggest  the  Use  of  Mechan- 
ical Pickers  Offers  the 
Best  Remedy  for  "Cran- 
berry Blues" 


The  time  is  rapidly  srowinR 
nearer  a  crisis  when  the  economic 
situation  is  generally  down — when 
the  size  of  the  saleable  1949  Cran- 
berry crop  is  still  unknown — when 
the  nrobable  market  price  of  the 
1949  cranberries  is  still  a  matter 
of  hopeful  waiting.  All  of  these 
matters  have  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  your  future  as  a  grower. 

Maybe  the  economic  slump  will 
have  righted  itself — maybe  cran- 
berries will  be  opened  to  European 
and  Canadian  markets — maybe  con- 
centrated advertising  will  open  up 
new  home  markets — maybe  new 
uses  will  be  found  for  Cranberry 
Products,  but  the  very  self-evident 
part  righ;  now  is  that  the  mar- 
kets and  the  market  price  of  cran- 
berries is  likely  to  remain  low  as 
at   present,  or  even  lower. 

What  about  the  grower  out  on 
the  Cape  who  naid  84.50  a  bbl.  last 
year  to  pick?  What  about  the 
growers  out  Wesi  who  have  paid 
as  much  es  $6.00  per  bbl.  for  hand- 
picking  for  the  fresh  market  be- 
cause mechanical  devices  such  as 
Vacuum  Pickers  and  Water  Pickers 
did  not  meet  the  requirements? 

These  growers  cannot  even  start 
to  harvest  the  1949  crop  unless 
they  get  help  from  the  Western 
Picker.  A  grower  having  from  10 
to  20  acres  can  do  all  the  harvest- 
ing himself.  Since  the  costs  of 
growing  berries  goes  on,  even  if 
the  berries  are  net  picked,  there  is 
no  justification  for  not  trying  to 
pick  them,  but  if  the  yield  does  not 
equal  the  cost  of  picking,  then  he 
really  gets  the  "Cranberry  Blues." 

The  Western  Picker  can  pick 
from  10  to  20  acres  per  season. 
Whether  you  hire  this  work  done 
or  do  it  yourself  is  your  own  eco- 
ncmi';  problem.  The  technical 
problem  has  been  solved.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Picker 
Inc.  will  be  in  Massachusetts  after 
July  1st.  They  will  be  glad  to  show 
the  Western  Picker  to  growers  and 
explain  its  many  new  features. 
Later  in  the  season  as  the  berries 
grow  more  mature  they  will  con- 
duct demonstrations  as  they  did 
last  year.  They  will  d(^  their  best 
to  show  that  in  1949  a  grower 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  Wes- 
tern Picker,  .\ddress  all  inquiries 
to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  (advt.) 
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What  Is  Better? 

(Continued    from    Page    10) 

growing.  For  his  black-and-white 
photographs  he  uses  a  2%x3% 
Speed  Graphic,  and  has  a  dark- 
room in  his  home.  He  has  become 
a  confirmed  "shutter-bug",  partic- 
ularly where  cranberries  are  con- 
cerned. 

He  is  making  a  series  of  color 
slides,  showing  the  growing  oper- 
ations throughout  the  season  to 
the  final  marketing  of  the  crop. 
He  is  scheduled  to  take  this  set  of 
slides  on  New  Jersey  cranberry 
growing  out  to  Wisconsin  next 
August  to  show  to  the  growers  in 
that  state.  Also  while  there  he 
plans  to  take  pictures  of  ideas  that 
will  be  of  use  to  the  growers 
in  Jersey.  Mr.  Fort  believes  this 
exchange  of  first-hand  information 
can  be  of  great  value.  "It  was 
through  the  movies  of  the  Jasper- 
son  bogs  in  Wisconsin  that  "Del" 
Hammond  sent  East  last  year  that 
boom  spraying  was  tried  in  New 
Jersey",  he  recalls.  "Mr.  Budd  used 
a  boom  last  growing  season  and 
shipped  80';f  of  his  crop  on  the 
fresh  fruit  market.  He  had  little 
or  no  rot  problem  last  year.  I'd 
like  to  think  it  was  due  to  this 
method  of  spraying.  We'll  know 
after  another  season!" 

Fort  contributes  a  monthly  news 
letter  and  photographs  of  the  Jer- 
sey industry  to  the  ACE's  "Cran- 
berry World"  and  has  sent  mater- 
ial to  CRANBERRIES  magazine. 
He  keeps  cranberry  growers  well 
informed  in  Jersey  on  the  current 
happenings  by  circulating  a  news 
letter   among   them   each   month. 

Life  of  Growers'  Relation  Man 
No   Sinecure 

The  life  of  a  growers'  relation 
and  field  man,  he  has  discovered, 
is  no  sinecure.  He  is  at  the  call 
of  members  of  the  Company  when- 
ever they  need  service,  and  he  of- 
ten beats  their  anticipation  of  his 
visit.  He  also  answers  calls  for 
advice  and  assistance  from  non- 
members.  It  is  during  the  airplane 
dusting  season  he  works  his  longest 
hours,  often  up  and  out  with  the 
planes  at  daylight  and  remaining 
with  them  evenings,  dusting  until 
it  is  too  dark  to  fly. 

However,  he  is  not  complaining. 
He  thoroughly  likes  the  work,  the 
contacts     with  the     growers     and 


working  for  the  Growers  Cranberry 
Company  and  ACE.  To  assist 
him  he  has  two  capable  girls  for 
the  paper  work  in  the  office.  These 
are  Mrs.  Mary  Comp  and  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lee,  who  because  they  have 
families  each  work  a  half  a  day 
daily. 

Jersey's  cranberry  future  is  not 
discouraging,  once  the  marketing  of 
the  crop  in  an  orderly  way  is  as- 
sured. "Lately,  many  of  the  grow- 
ers have  been  most  discouraged 
over  the  market  returns.  However, 
they  are  feeling  better  about  the 
overall  picture,  since  there  is  the 
apparent  success  of  the  get-together 
of  the  ACE  and  NCA.  Once  the 
growers  are  assured  of  orderly 
marketing  again  they  will  go  back 
to  raising  a  crop,  for  they  know 
they  will  realize  the  best  possible 
returns   on   their  berries. 

Good  '49  Crop  Prospects 

"If  the  weather  is  any  factor 
the  prospects  look  good  here  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  1949  crop. 
There  has  been  no  winter  kill,  no 
oxygen  deficiency  with  such  an 
open  winter,  and  enough  rain  that 
there  is  no  stagnant  water  on  the 
bogs." 

Mr.  Fort  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Helen  Arader  of  Collings- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  and  they  live  in 
nearby  Mount  Holly.  When  he 
was  asked  what  his  wife  thought 
of  the  cranberry  business  he 
laughed,  "That  depends  upon  what 
season  of  the  year  it  is  and  then 
how  long  she  has  kept  the  evening 
meal  waiting  for  me!" 

SUBSIDENCE 

By    Russell   A.  Trufant 

We  all  know  of  bogs  which  are 
saucer-shaped  or  even  bowl-shaped. 
Many  times  we  wrongly  assume 
that  they  were  built  that  way. 
True,  some  bogs  have  been  built 
in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  with- 
out grading.  But  many  of  the 
early  builders  wee  as  meticulous 
as  we  are  about  building  level  bog. 
Things  just  do  not  stay  that  way. 

The  reason  is  that  under  the  mud 
or  peat  the  hard  bottom  is  also 
bowl-shaped  or  sloping  down- 
stream. And  the  mud  or  peat  does 
in  time  compress  or  settle,  drop- 
ping the  part  over  deep  peat  more 


than  that  over  shallow  mud.  If 
there  is  twenty  feet  of  peat  in  the 
middle  and  one  foot  on  the  edge, 
you  can  eventually  expect  to  get 
something-  like  twenty  times  as 
much  settlement  in  the  middle  as 
at  the  edge. 

In  this  respect  muck  is  somewhat 
similar  in  action  to  clay,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  scientific 
study  in  recent  years.  The  theory 
is  that  in  clay  the  spaces  between 
particles  are  filled  with  water,  and 
as  more  weight  is  applied  above 
the  clay  the  water  is  squeezed 
out;  as  the  water  is  forced  out  the 
particles  can  come  closer  together, 
and  the  surface  settles.  It  takes 
many  years,  as  the  forcing  out  of 
the  water  is  a  slow  process. 
Settlement  in  Peat  More  Complex 

Settlement  in  peat  is  more  com- 
plex than  settlement  in  clay  be- 
cause while  clay  is  more  or  less 
uniform  in  its  qualities  in  any  one 
deposit,  peat  (in  deep  beds,  at 
least)   varies  widely  with  depth. 

Peat  is  not  laid  down  by  running 
water  as  sand,  gravel  and  clay  are 
deposited.    We  know  that  after  the 


glaciers  finished  with  our  New 
England  scenery  the  drainage  chan- 
nels were  a  series  of  dammed-up 
pools.  The  shallower  ones  have 
since  become  filled  with  peat.  This 
is  a  vegetable  product,  largely  lo- 
cated today  just  where  it  grew 
ages  ago.     We  may  assume     that 

some  sedges  or  rushes perhaps 

related  to  our  cat-o'-nine-tails — 
gradually  extended  out  from  shore, 
perhaps  forming  floating  islands, 
finally  covering  the  whole  pools. 
The  root  masses  kept  extending 
down.  The  rotting  tops  formed  at 
least  the  black  upper  portion  of  our 
present  peat.  The  weight  of  this 
surface  accumulation  sank  the 
root  masses  further  and  aided  in 
the  top-to-bottom  filling  of  the  pool. 
Later  rotting  vegetation  raised  the 
swamp  surface  still  further,  load- 
ing the  underlying  layers  a  bit 
more. 

You  who  have  dug  well  down  in- 
to your  peat  know  that  there  is  an 
upper  layer  of  black  muck  contain- 
ing considerable  water  and  yet 
practically  watertight.  The  water 
content  is  shown  by  the  shrinkage 


and  hardening  which  occurs  when 
a  chunk  is  dried  out.  If  you  doubt 
the  watertightness,  dig  two  holes 
a  foot  deep  in  the  muck,  with  an 
undisturbed  wall  of  about  a  foot 
between  them.  Fill  one  with  wat- 
er, and  wait,  if  you  can,  for  it  to 
leak  from  one  into  the  other. 

Under  this  black  muck  there  is 
a  change.  The  peat  becomes  a 
mass  of  half-rotted  fibres,  often 
brown  in  color,  which  you  can 
squeeze  water  out  of.  It  is  not 
watertight.  It  dries  out  to  a  light, 
sponge-like  mass.  The  consistency 
of  the  peat  may  become  softer  as 
you  go  down.  In  deep  holes  it  may 
not  go  clear  to  the  bottom;  there 
may  be  a  water  pocket  under  it. 
Spring  holes  of  all  sizes  occur  here 
and  there.  Some  are  inter-connect- 
ed by  underground  channels,  prob- 
ably between  the  peat  and  the  hard 
bottom. 

A  further  oddity  is  that  the 
brown  peat  tends  to  fioat  in  water 
while  the  black  muck  will  sink. 
With  water  weighing  62%  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  assume  the  brown  peat 
weighs   62  lbs.   and   the   muck     65 
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lbs,  per  cubic  foot.  Each  foot  of 
rise  in  water;  each  foot  or  more 
a  1%  lb.  tendency  to  sink.  So 
six  feet  of  peat  would  "sup- 
port" two  feet  of  muck  with- 
out help  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  if  the  water  was  even  with 
the  muck  surface.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  lower  five  feet  of  peat  is 
exerted  on  the  upper  foot,  com- 
pressing it  to  a  denser  mass  than 
that  below.  Similarly,  the  muck  is 
densest  at  its  bottom.  This  gives 
us  the  different  consistencies  in 
the  peat  and  muck. 

Another  "Freak"  Angle 
For  another  freak  angle,  com- 
press the  muck  by  forcing  the  wat- 
er out,  and  it  becomes  heavier;  but 
compress  the  peat  (without  crush- 
ing the  cells  of  the  fibres)  and  it 
becomes  lighter.  Six  feet  of  peat 
compressed  down  to  one  foot  has 
the  same  total  buoyancy  before  as 
after,  since  you  are  squeezing  out 
the  water  and  leaving  the  lighter 
fibres. 

In  our  virgin  swamps,  nature  has 
established  a  moi'e  or  less  stable 
equilibrium;  the  peat  (and  the  bot- 
tom) support  the  muck  at  the  pre- 
vailing water  level,  and  also  such 
brush  or  trees  as  may  grow  there. 
We  should  expect  to  find  denser 
peat  (and  less  or  slower  bog  set- 
tlement) in  heavily  wooded  swamps. 
Conversely,  more  settlement  on 
fresh-meadow  bogs  for  the  same 
depth  of  peat. 

The  muck  has  appreciable  strength 
in  tension.  The  "suction"  we  en- 
counter in  shoveling  muck  demon- 
strates this.  So  the  muck  layer  is 
not  easily  broken.  When  we  over- 
load one  place  enough,  as  with  a 
dike,  it  fractures  and  we  get  our 
push-ups.  Remember  "running 
tiddlies"  on  rubber  ice  in  your 
youth  ? 

So  we  have  in  our  swamps  a 
couple  feet  of  watertight  muck 
which  might  shrink  a  few  inches  if 
dried  out,  overlying  a  saturated 
sponge  which,  if  the  water  was 
squeezed  out,  could  be  compressed 
to  a  fraction  of  its  thickness.  The 
deep-mud  parts  of  the  swamp  are 
likely  to  be  low,  so  we  fill  in  some 
to  bring  it  up  to  grad'^,  and  then 
add  sand  at  115  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
for  our  vines,  all  the  time  increas- 
ing the  weight  on  that  sponge  and 
forcing  the  water  out  even  as  we 


resand  year  after  year.  Perhaps 
we  drop  the  ice  on  the  bog  and  let 
that  squeeze  it  for  a  few  months. 
Except  for  that  watertight  blanket 
of  top  muck  the  bog  would  settle 
much  faster.  The  water  can  escape 
very  slowly,  so  that  settlement  may 
continue  for  decades.  Meanwhile, 
we  add  inch  after  inch  of  sand 
to  the  shallow  muck  near  shore, 
building  it  up. 
Building    High    Increases    Settling 

When  we  build  a  piece  of  bog 
high  to  allow  for  settlement,  in 
that  very  act  we  are  increasing 
the  load  on  the  peat  and  causing 
more  settlement.  I  built  bog  a 
foot  high  ten  years  ago,  filling  in 
with  two  feet  of  peat.  That  piece 
is  now  below  grade,  like  the  rest 
of  the  deep-mud  area.  Sand  fill  is 
much  worse,  as  sand  is  heavier.  I 
have  seen  bog  graded  with  a  couple 
feet  of  sand,  and  I  have  seen  that 
bog  rebuilt  to  bring  it  back  to 
grade.  I  have  seen  bog  regraded 
by  cutting  down  the  shore  and  rais- 
ing the  center.  The  edges  stayed 
down,  but  the  middle  settled  tj 
where  it  was  before.  Some  say 
that  if  you  add  a  foot  of  sand,  you 
get  a  foot  of  settlement.  The 
truth  is  not  that  exact,  being  c  e- 
pendent  on  depth  of  mud,  and  t.iii, 
allowed. 

If  we  thought  it  worth  while,  v.-e 
could  pre-settle  our  bogs  in  build- 
ing them.  One  way  would  be  to 
add  a  considerable  weight  to  get 
quick  settlement,  then  remove  the 
weight  and  build.  Means  would 
have  to  be  provided  to  let  the  water 
escape  during  the  loading  time. 
That  could  be  done  by  "sand  wells"; 
boring  postholes  every  ten  feet  or 
so  and  filling  them  with  sand 
through  which  the  water  could  get 
out.  If  you  loaded  a  drained  bog 
with  pig  iron,  say,  you  would  get 
settlement.  Or  if  you  spread  a  big 
canvas  on  the  di'ained  bog  and 
raised  the  edges  to  make  a  tank 
and  filled  it  with  water,  you  would 
get  settlement.  It  is  no  use  to  try 
to  settle  by  plain  flooding,  since 
the  increased  pressure  then  acts  in 
all  directions  and  buoys  the  peat 
up  as  much  as  it  weighs  it  down. 
To  express  it  differently,  you  can- 
not squeeze  water  from  a  mud  pie 
or  a  sponge  by  adding  water  to  it. 
Settlement  must  occur  when,  and 
only  when,  water  is  lost.     You  can 


squeeze  water  from  a  sponge  by 
weighting  it  with  a  rubber  bag  full 
of  water  or  anything  else.  This 
method  might  work  well  where 
peat  is  up  to  four  feet  deep.  On 
twenty  feet  of  peat  you  might  have 
to  fill  fifteen  feet. 

We  could  also  correct  settlement 
under  a  deep-mud  bog  of  any  age. 
When  a  cement-concrete  pavement 
settles,  they  bring  it  up  by  drilling 
a  hole  in  it  and  pumping  a  "mud" 
under  the  slab.  Just  so,  we  could 
put  a  pipe  down  into  the  soft  peat 
near  the  bottom  and  pump  in  more 
peat,  thus  raising  the  surface.  We 
might  have  to  do  that  every  twenty 
feet  or  so,  especially  in  shallow 
peat.  There  is  standard  constmc- 
tion  equipment,  used  for  pumping 
concrete  into  place,  which  probably 
would  handle  peat  with  little  or  no 
alterations.  Presumably  most  of 
us  have  peat  available  in  reservoir 
bottoms,  which  we  could  load  into 
the  machine  and  let  the  machine  do 
tho  rest.  If  the  bog  were  flowed 
t")  the  desired  grade,  it  would  be 
easy  to  watch  the  progress.  Quite 
likely,  the  job  would  have  to  be 
done   again   in   ten   years. 

Until  we  adopt  some  such  radical 
methods,  we  must  expect  our  bogs 
to  continue  to  get  higher  on  the 
edges  and  lower  in  the  middle, 
deepening  our  bowls. 

New  Marketing 
Co-Op  Formed  at 
Bandon,  Oregon 

Unit,  with  Charter  Member- 
ship of  27.  Will  Feature 
"Bandon  Cranberries"  in 
Its  Label. 


New  Oregon  Co-op 

An  independent  marketing  or- 
ganization known  as  the  "Bandon 
Cranberry  Growing  Cooperative", 
was  established  at  Bandon,  Ore- 
gon, early  last  month.  This  brings 
the  number  of  marketing  groups  in 
the  Bandon  area  to  three,  the  oth- 
ers being  the  Coos  Crnberry  Co- 
operative, which  affiliated  some 
time  ago  with  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange,  and  the  Bandon 
group,  with  members  who  handle 
their  berries  through  National 
Cranberry  Association. 
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The  new  co-op  was  formed  by  27 
charter  members,  with  several 
more  being  added  at  a  second  meet- 
ing-. The  group  will  market  under 
a  label  which  will  feature  "Bandon 
Cranberries." 

At  the  second  meeting,  which 
began  with  a  "potluck"  supper,  a 
representative  of  Portland  (Ore.) 
brokerage  houses  stressed  the  de- 
sirability of  a  label  which  would 
designate  the  growing  area,  and  to 
pack  the  finest  quality  fruit  under 
their  local   label. 

The  officers  are  Ennis  Losh- 
baugh,  president;  Earl  McTim- 
monds,  vice  president;  W.  H.  John- 
son, secretary-treasurer  and  pur- 
chasing- agent  of  the  group;  direc- 
tors, the  three  officers,  and  J.  K. 
Baker   and    George    W.    Hawkins. 


Cape  Cod  Now  Has  "The  Cranberry" 
Train  Operating  for  the  Summer  Season 


New  Haven  Railroad  Gives 
This  Title  to  Crack  Com- 
muter— First  Run  From 
Boston  to  Hyannis  Gala 
Affair 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  has  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  the  cranberry  industry  in 
naming  its  new  Cape  express  "The 
Cranberry",  this  train  making  its 
first  run  from  Boston  to  "cranber- 
ry land"  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
23.  Made  up  of  deluxe  coaches, 
and  powered  by  a  big  diesel  electric 
painted  cranberry  red  and  decorated 
with  cranberry  sprays,  this  com- 
muter special  is  leaving  Boston  at 
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4:50  each  afternoon,  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusive,  making  a  non- 
stop run  to  Wareham  in  an  hour 
and  three  minutes,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Hyannis  and  the  Woods 
Hole  branch.  It  returns  to  Boston 
from  the  Cape  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Plenned  especially  to  give  the 
Cape  fast  commuter  service  until 
Sept.  9th  for  Summer  visitors  and 
"native"  residents,  the  train  will 
remind  passengers  of  the  cranber- 
ry industry  all   Summer  long. 

The  inaugural  run  of  "The  Cran- 
berry" was  made  into  a  gala  occa- 
sion, state,  civic  and  community 
leaders,  including  cranberry  men, 
were  guests  on  the  first  run  down 
the  Cape,  as  were  two  cranberry 
queens,  Miss  Marcia  Williams  of 
Carver,  who  was  chosen  NCA  queen 
last  Fall,  and  Miss  Theresa  Guer- 
tin  of  Middleboro,  chosen  queen  by 
the  Wareham  American  Legion 
contest.  Miss  Williams,  16,  chris- 
tened the  diesel,  believed  to  be  the 
first  red  locomotive  on  a  New  Eng- 
land railroad,  in  a  special  ceremony 
May  16th  at  the  Readville  locomo- 
tive yards,  she  breaking  a  berib- 
boned  bottle  of  cranberry  juice 
over  the  locomotive's  nose,  while 
officials  looked  on. 

Preceding  the  departure  of  the 
train.  President  Laurence  F.  Whit- 
temore  of  the  New  Haven  gave  a 
luncheon  to  the  special  guests  at 
the  Parker  House  in  Boston,  and 
explained  the  significance  of  the 
new  train  and  of  giving  it  its  dis- 
tinctive name. 

Fashion  Show 

Then,  attracting  considerable  at- 
tenton  at  Boston's  busy  South  Sta- 
tion, the  Bourne  Kiwanis  "Ba- 
zooka" Band  gave  a  concert  beside 
the  train  gates,  which  had  blow-ups 
of  cranberry  scenes.  The  "Bazook- 
as" played  on  the  way  down.  A 
fashion  show  was  presented  by 
half  a  dozen  Hart  models  from  R. 
H.  White  department  store,  dis- 
playing the  latest  "Cape  Cod" 
fashions,  from  beach  attire  to 
smart  Summer  street  wear,  as  the 
train  sped  along  past  the  city  of 
Brockton  and  the  other  stops  usual- 
ly made.  The  queens  presented 
gift  boxes  provided  by  NCA  to  the 
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special  guests.  There  was  a  i-adio 
broadcast,  public  address  systems 
in  operation,  i-epresentatives  of 
publications  and  radio,  while  cam- 
era men  shot  innumerable  flash- 
bulbs. 

At  Wareham,  several  hundred 
people  and  the  Wareham  Band  was 
on  hand;  at  Onset  there  was  an- 
other celebration  as  the  train  pulled 
in;  the  Bourne  Kiwanis  Band  and 
townsmen  welcomed  the  train  at 
Buzzards  Bay,  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  a  special  turnout  at  every  stop. 
Cape  Cod  and  the  cranberry  land 
has  taken  this  train  as  its  own,  and 
there  was  more  excitement  seen  at 
the  Cape  stations  since  rails  were 
first  extended  down  the  peninsula. 

Cranberry  guests  at  the  luncheon 
and  on  the  train  included:  Presi- 
dent Marcus  L.  Urann  of  NCA; 
George  H.  Cowen,  president  of 
NECSCO;  Arthur  D.  Benson,  gen- 
eral manager;  Miss  Sue  Pitman; 
Ellis  D.  Atwood,  who,  of  course, 
has  his  own  "Edaville  R.  R.";  Rob- 
ert S.  Handy,  Cataumet;  Melville  C. 
Beaton,  Wareham;  Russell  Make- 
peace, president  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
and  a  director  of  the  New  Haven; 
John  C.  Makepeace,  and  C.  J.  Hall, 
editor  of  CRANBERRIES. 
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INDUSTRY,  WITH  MINGLED  WILD 
AND  CULTIVATED  BERRIES,  PUTS 
OUT  NEW  GROWTH  IN  1830$ -40s 


Harvesting  Natural  Beds  on  Cape  Brings  Forth  Amusing 
Incidents — The  Fruit  Goes  Abroad — Plymouth  County 
and  Carver  Come  into  the  Cranberry  Chronicle. 


By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 

(This   is   the  7th   installment   of   the  history  of   the  Cranberry    Industry). 


Through  the  18.30s  nd  the  '40s,  the  cranberry  industry  began  to  put 
forth  its  new  growth.  .  There  was  an  intermingling  in  the  markets  be- 
tween the  "natui'al"  berries  and  those  which  were  "artificially"  grown. 
Much  mention  of  the  new  agi'icultural  industry  was  published  in  local 
country  press  and  in  the  agricultural  papers. 

""Boston  was  still  the  great' "market  for  both  types  of  fruit,  and  ber- 
ries came  into  the  Massachusetts  metropolis  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside and  from  more  distant  points.  Boston  re-shipped  some  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

THE  FARMER  had  indeed  said  as  early  as  1826,  "the  cranberry  is 
largely  employed  in  most  families."  In  that  same  year  the  firm  of  Curtis 
&  Company  was  buying  ci'anbei'ries  in  its  stall  at  Quincy  Market,  this 
firm  leading  to  the  formation  of  Curtis  &  Hall,  which  later  provided  an 
important  outlet  for  Cape  and  other  berries  and  is  a  factor  in  the  cran- 
berry picture  today  as  Hall  &  Cole,  Fanuel  Hall  Market.  This  early 
firm  vvas  buying  from  Medway  (now  Millis),  Concord,  Sudbury,  Sherborn, 
and  Wayland.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  some  berries  came  from  the  beds 
of  Augustus  Leland,  F.  A.  Hayden  and  others  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  In  the  fall  the  fruit  rolled  in  from  these  relatively  minor  dis- 
tances in  wagon  loads  of  40  to  60  barrels. 
The  fruit  came  from  further  dis- 


tances, an  unidentified  resident  of 
"Old  Rochester"  in  Plymouth  Coun- 
ty, being  quoted  in  the  history  of 
"Mattapoisett  and  Old  Rochester" 
as  saying  "The  cranberry  is  a  plen- 
teous production,  and  'it  is  sent  to 
a  wide  vicinage,  even  to  Boston". 
Fruit  Coming  into  General  Use 
Boswell,  before  quoted  as  con- 
cerning Henry  Hall  and  Sullivan 
Bates,  said  in  his  1840  paper  on 
cranberries: 

This  delicious  fruit  is  coming 
into  such  general  use,  and  is  be- 
coming so  important  an  ai'ticle 
of  export,  and  so  much  interest 
is  now  taken  in  its  cultivation, 
that  I  propose  giving  a  concise 
account  of  the  same,  and  its  gen- 
eral history. 

In  the  case  the  cranberry  crop 
is  once  in  a  few  years  cut  off  by 
the  late  spring  frosts,  this  may 
be  prevented  when  a  meadow  is 
so  situated  as  to  be  flowed.  The 
water  should  not  be  over  one  or 
two  inches  deep  on  the  cranber- 
ries, nor  be  left  on  later  than  the 


'  last  of  May  in  this  climate.  If 
kept  on  till  it  becomes  warm  it 
-will  kill  the  vines.     Perhaps    the 

'best  management  would  be  some- 
thing as  they  flood  the  rice  fields 
in  the  South,  or  water  meadows 
in  England,  let  the  water  on 
while  the  weather  is  coldest,  and 
then  take  it  ofl'  as  it  moderates. 
Sometimes  in  the  Eastern  states, 
the  cranberries  are  destroyed  by 
a  frost  in  September.  Where 
water  is  convenient  and  plenty, 
the  meadow  should  be  flowed  on 
cold  nights  at  this  season,  as  well 
as  in  the  spring. 

Previous  to  shipping  cranber- 
ries, they  should  be  run  over  a 
platform,  slightly  inclined.  The 
rotten  and  bruised  fruit  will  not 
run  off,  but  will  stick  going  down 
the  platform,  and  are  scraped  off 
and  thrown  away.  The  perfect 
fruit  is  then  put  into  tight  bar- 
rels and  when  headed  up  filled 
with  water  and  in  this  mannei- 
they  arrive  in  Europe  in  perfect 
order  and  have  frequently  sold  in 
foreign  ports  at  $20.00  a  barrel. 
Rakes  are  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  gathering  cranberries 
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and  althaujrh  these  rakes  tear  the 
vines  somewhat,  yet  the  crop  is 
not  diminished  by  raking;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  increased. 
Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  in 
Massachusetts  commenced  rak- 
ing his  little  patch  of  one-quarter 
acre;  the  first  year  it  produced  12 
bushels,  the  next  18,  and  the  third 
25,  and  so  on  till  his  last  harvest, 
when  the  crop  amounted  to  65 
bushels. 

This  increase  is  easily  account- 
ed for  by  the  method  of  gathering 
with  rakes,  the  pulling  up  of  the 
vines  loosens  the  ground,  and  al- 
though not  intended,  yet  in  fact, 
the  raking  acts  as  a  partial  cul- 
tivation. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks'  1813  Experiment 
In  addition  to     crediting     Henry 
Hall  with   cultivating     cranberries 
for  the  preceding  20  years  and  men- 
tioning the     method     of     Sullivan 
Bates  in  growing  on  dry  soil,  Bos- 
well  referred  to  "the  first  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  we 
have"   as   by   the   late    Sir   Joseph 
Banks  who  "in  1813  produced  from 
a  bog  18  feet  square  3%  Winches- 
ter bushels,  being  at  the  rate     of 
460   bushels   an   acre." 

The  Sir  Joseph  Banks  referred  to 
was  undoubtedly  the  distinguished 
English  scientist  who  had  been  born 
in  London  in  1743  and  made  sev- 
eral voyages  to  various  parts  of 
the  world  as  a  botanist,  and  then, 
afflicted  with  gout,  retired  to  a 
small  villa  near  Houslow  Heath, 
known  as  "Spring  Grove",  where 
he  cultivated  flowers  and  other 
plants,  apparently  including  the 
American  cranberry. 

This  account,  verified  by  others, 
makes  the  experiment  of  Sir  Jos- 
eph Banks  in  England  contempor- 
ary, or  possibly  even  earlier  than 
that  of  Henry  Hall,  and  ,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  exactly  the 
same  year  as  when  Thomas  Hall  as 
a  boy  set  a  few  vines  by  the  side 
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of  Scargo  Lake.  However,  it  was 
not  from  the  English  baronet's  ex- 
periment that  cultivation  began, 
and  probably  very  few  at  the  time 
ever  read  or  heard  of  this  experi- 
ment in  England.  He  did  not,  pre- 
sumably, cultivate  commercially,  as 
did  Henry,  nor  did  his  neighbors 
follow  suit  and  begin  the  business 
of  growing  cranberries  for  sale, 
leading  to  the  present  industry. 

Cranberries  Shipped  Abroad 

Following  is  some  interesting  in- 
formation from  THE  FARMER, 
May  16,  1832.  It  may  be  noted  it 
mentions  the  shipping  of  cranber- 
ries to  London,  the  suggested  use 


of  the  cranberry  plant  as  an  orna- 
mental vine,  dried  cranberries,  and 
the  use  of  cranberries  as  a  dye. 

It  is  well  known  that  Amer- 
ican cranberries  are  capable  of 
being  transplanted  to  Europe, 
without  suffering  by  the  voyage. 
American  cranberries  are  fre- 
quently sold  in  London  at  eight 
dollars  a  barrel,  as  fresh  as  when 
first  gathered  from  the  marshes. 
This  information  may  be  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  have 
marshy  or  brook  land,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  profit;  and  to  those  who 
have  ornamental  water  in  their 
gardens  or  parks  it  would  be 
found  an  embellishment  to  the  • 
banks,  it  being  an  elegant  little 
fruit   on   the     ground,     where  it 
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trails  and   spangles     the  ground 
with  red  and  variegated  berries. 

Cranberries  are  of  an  astrin- 
gent quality  and  esteemed  good 
to  restore  the  appetite.  They 
were  formerly  imagined  efficac- 
ious in  preventing  pestilentil  di- 
seases. 

Cranberries  may  be  preserved 
perfect  for  several  years  merely 
by  drying  them  a  little  in  the  sun, 
and  then  stopping  them  closely  in 
dry     bottles.       The     red-fruited 
cranberry  yields  a  juice  which  has 
been  employed  to  stain  paper  or 
linen  purple.     These  berries   are 
of  great  value   and     importance 
for  different  culinary     and  well- 
known  purposes,  as  in  pies,  tarts, 
etc." 
Plymouth  County  Beginnings 
With  the  cranberry  having  been 
cultivated  in  England  on  slight,  or 
"garden-experimental"  scale,  culti- 
vation begun  in  New  Jersey,  Mid- 
dlesex, Norfolk  and  other  counties, 
it  was  time  that  Plymouth  County 
— where  cranberries  are  now  grown 
on   greater   scale   than   any     other 
place  on  earth — came  into  the  pic- 
ture.   That  county  did  come  in  ear- 
ly, possibly  in  the   1830s,  certainly 
in   the  40s,   but  on   no   sharply  de- 
fined note. 

Saunders   Walker 
The  first  cultivator  of  record  in 
that  county  appears  to  have  been 


Saunders  Walker  of  Pembroke. 
Pembroke  is  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  county.  He  began,  by 
his  statement,  in  1841.  He  was  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent,  at  least, 
by  reading  of  the  culture  in  agricul- 
tural papers,  such  as  THE  FAR- 
MER.     His   beginning      comes      to 


light  through  a  statement  he  filed 
for  a  premium  from  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society,  but 
this  was  not  until  20  years  later. 
He  wrote  under  date  of  September 
25,  186.3: 

"When  I  first  began  to  cultivate 
the     cranberry,     I   found     vines 
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growing  among  the  brush  and 
wood.  I  thought  if  the  turf  was 
removed  and  vines  set  out  they 
might  grow.  I  went  to  work, 
draining  and  removing  the  turf, 
in  which  I  expended  about  S125.00. 

"This  was  in  1841. 

"Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
business,  I  took  the  advice  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  and  spread 
sand  on  it,  varying  in  thickness, 
and  setting  my  vines  in  rows,  18 
inches  apart. 

"But  the  sand  brought  in  rush- 
es and  grass  and  moss,  so  I  quit- 
ted it  until  1850,  when  I  thought 
I  would  try  a  piece  without  sand. 

"Accordingly  I  cleared  a  piece 
and  set  the  vines.     In  the  third 
year  I  had  about  two  bushels  of 
splendid     cranberries,     and     the 
fourth   year   I   had   five   bushels. 
Since  then  I  have  done     all  my 
means    would    allow.      I   find   by 
experience  that  setting  vines     in 
the  clear  sand  without     peat  is 
the  best  way". 
Thus,   Mr.    Walker   started   as   a 
disciple  of  sanding,  but  backslid  as 
a  convert  to  this  method. 

Another  Pembroke  Pioneer 
There  is  knowledge  of  a  second 
bog  venture  in  Pembroke  before  in 
any  other  town.  The  effort  is  re- 
vealed in  a  statement  of  Thomas 
H.  Samson  for  a  premium  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Agricultural 
Association  in   1853. 

"In  the  summer  of  1845,  I  com- 
menced improving  about  one-half 
acre  of  swamp  land  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cranberry;  it  was 
completely  covered  with  whortle- 
berry bushes  and  alders,  and 
these  were  removed  to  the  up- 
land and  the  tussocks  and  the  top 
of  the  soil  removed,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1846  I  set  out  about 
one-quarter  of  the  lot  with  cran- 
berry vines. 

"In  the  spring  of  1847,  I  set 
about  the  same  quantity,  and 
about  the  same  in  1848,  a  part 
of  which  was  dressed  with  gravel 
and  soil. 

"In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  com- 
pleted the  half  acre,  covering  the 
latter  with  a  dressing  of  gravel 
and  soil,  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  month  of  June,  1849, 
I  sowed  a  bushel  of  cranberries 
over  the  whole  lot,  first  crushing 
them  and  mixing  them  with  sand, 
in  order  to  sow  more  easily. 

"The  cranberries  covered  the 
ground  and  have  produced  a  good 
quantity  of  fruit  for  four  or  five 
years. 

"I  prepared  the  other  half  acre 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  fall  of 
1850,  I  set  out  cranberry  vines 
on  about  half.  It  was  so  wet  in 
the  fall  of  1851  I  could  not  finish. 
In  the  fall  of  1852  I  completed  the 
work,  dressing  about  half  with 
sand  and  gravel." 


This  work  of  Mr.  Sampson,  the 
committee  found,  had  been  accom- 
plished with  great  labor  in  clear- 
ing the  brush  and  large  wood  from 
his  several  pieces  of  low,  moist 
swampland,  which  was  a  deep  vege- 
table soil,  and  of  paring  and  re- 
moving the  turf  and  tussock  stools, 
and  when  the  committee  saw  them 
in  1853  they  were  covered  with  a 
"network  of  vines". 

Mr.  Samson,  at  least  until  1853, 
seemed  to  have  disagreed  with  the 
Cape  growers  in  the  value  of  sand, 
for  he  wrote:  "I  can  discern  no 
beneficial  effects  from  the  dressing 
with  sand  or  gravel,  and  think  it 
rather  encourages  the  growth  of 
grass.  I  find  my  vines  do  best 
where  the  peat  or  mud  is  the  deep- 
est." He  flooded  his  bogs  from 
October  to  April,  however. 

In  1852  he  was  also  to  try  the 
practicability  of  raising  cranberries 
on  dry,  gravelly  land  on  one  square 
rod,  but  didn't  think  it  would  suc- 
ceed. "I  have  little  faith  in  raising 
cranberries  on  dry  soil." 

(Continued  Next  Month) 


TRENDS  IN  CRANBERRY 
PRODUCTION 


by  WALTER  E.  PIPER 
Mass.  Department    of    Agriculture 

How  does  our  town  rate  in  cran- 
berry production  ? 

That's  a  question  which  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  times  since  we 
went  to  work  on  the  Cranberry 
Survey  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The 
records  of  the  survey  reveal  many 
interesting  trends  in  this  great 
world-center  of  cranberry  produc- 
tion of  ours  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  on  Cape  Cod. 

To  get  a  close-up  of  these  trends, 
I  have  checked  back  over  the  rec- 
ent record  for  1946  and  compared 
it  with  the  years  in  which  previous 
surveys  were  made — 1934  and  in 
1924. 

One  outstanding  feature  is  the 
predominance  of  the  "Big  Three" 
towns  in  cranberry  bog  acreage. 
These,  in  order  of  their  importance, 
are  Carver,  Wareham  and  Ply- 
mouth.      They     have     maintained 
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the  vety  best  service  fo-    -^ur  trucks. 
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their  relative  position  for  at  least 
the  past  twenty-two  years.  Car- 
vel- has  gained  a  little  more  than 
200  acres  in  that  time,  reaching  a 
total  of  2,916.  Wareham  has  boost- 
ed its  bog  holdings  some  240  acres 
up  to  a  total  of  1,868.  Plymouth 
has  held  about  stationary  at  the 
current  level  of  1,252  acres. 

Below  this  "Big  Three"  group 
you  will  find  some  very  striking 
evidences  of  a  rapid  shifting  of 
position  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  prominent  cranberry  towns.  In 
this  twenty-two  year  period,  Mid- 
dleboro  has  jumped  from  9th  place 
to  4th  with  a  recent  total  of  855 
aci'es.  Rochester,  which  formerly 
was  4th,  has  gained  more  than  100 
acres.  But  because  of  Middleboro's 
rapid  expansion,  Rochester  has 
dropped  to  the  5th  spot. 

A  couple  of  other  important  gain- 
ers in  cranberry  acreage  are:  Dux- 
bury,  jumping  from  12th  to  8th 
place;  and  Hanson,  which  has  raised 
its  ranking  from  the  20th  spot  up 
to  a  position  where  it  is  now  the 
12th  largest  town. 

Offsetting  these  increases  in  the 
towns   already   mentioned,   certain 


others  naturally  have  showed  de- 
clines, rather  substantial  in  some 
cases.  To  give  you  a  quick  run- 
down of  these,  there  follows  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  first  thirty  towns  m 
our  cranberry  country  showing 
acreage  and  rank  or  rating  for  the 
years  in  which  recent  surveys  have 
been  made. 
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1946 

1934 
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Town 
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k                          Acres 
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Acres 

Rank 

Carver 

2.0 1  Ci 

1 

2.9  01 

1 

2.691 

1 

Wareham 

1,S6S 

2 

1,586 

2 

1,525 

2 

Plymouth 

1,252 

3 

1.285 

3 

1,264 

3 

Middleboro 

855 

4 

564 

6 

431 

9 

Rochester 

838 

5 

717 

4 

711 

4 

Barnstable 

506 

6 

483 

7 

533 

6 

Harwich 

498 

7 

593 

5 

689 

5 

Duxbury 

481 

8 

392 

8 

356 

12 

Pembroke 

384 

9 

370 

10 

371 

11 

Dennis 

377 

10 

297 

13 

456 

8 

Brewster 

352 

11 

371 

9 

520 

7 

Hanson 

331 

12 

169 

23 

184 

20 

Mashpee 

330 

13 

288 

14 

314 

14 

Yarmouth 

317 

14 

363 

11 

409 

10 

Nantucket 

292 

15 

304 

12 

330 

13 

Halifax 

276 

16 

257 

15 

266 

15 

Plympton 

269 

17 

185 

20 

196 

19 

Bourne 

268 

18 

171 

22 

183 

21 

Falmouth 

223 

19 

228 

16 

235 

18 

Kingston 

220 

20 

157 

24 

141 

25 

Marshfield 

220 

21 

176 

21 

116 

29 

Freetown 

218 

22 

209 

17 

158 

23 

Lakeville 

212 

23 

156 

25 

138 

26 

Sandwich 

167 

24 

206 

19 

250 

16 

Taunton 

140 

25 

96 

27 

118 

28 

Chatham 

13J 

26 

20S 

18. 

236 

17 

Orleans 

127 

27 

142 

26 

172 

22 

Marion 

121 

28 

96 

28 

124 

27 

Norton 

105 

29 

90 

29 

90 

30 

Mattapoisett 

77 

30 

33 

35 

36 

36 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  join  the  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  and  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange  if  you,  like  so  many  cranberry  grow- 
ers, wish  to  support  and  strengthen  the  newly  organ- 
ized Cranberry    Growers    Council. 

Your  membership  will  help  materially  in  a  more 
orderly  distribution  of  the  cranberry  crop  of  1949. 

New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 
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Scoops  and  Screenings 


Roosters  are  becoming  sissies,  it 
is  reported  from  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity— that  is,  when  the  use  of  sex 
hormones  is  used  to  speed  up  fat- 
tening. They  lose  their  pugnacious 
attitude,  they  stop  crowing,  and 
adopt  a  caclcle  something  like  a 
hen,  but  they  do  gain  as  much  as 
a  pound  and  a  half  extra  in  weight 
because  of  decreased  physical  activ- 
ities. 


*  *  *  * 


Test  tube  turkeys  have  been  pro- 
duced at  Cornell  University,  the 
idea  being  borrowed  from  the  dairy 
people  who  have  had  such  good 
luck  with  artificial  insemination. 
Experiments  at  Cornell  and  other 
points  indicate  the  insemination  of 
the  turkey  hens  gave  early  fertility 
to  the  eggs.  Poultrymen  are  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  this 
method  will  be  practical  on  com- 
mercial turkey  farms. 
***** 

Identifying  the  minerals  in  soils 
is  a  matter  of  minutes  with  a  new 
machine  purchased  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut.  This  is  called 
a  Geiger-counter  spectrometer,  the 
device  sending  X-rays  through  sam- 
ples of  soils  placed  in  it  and  illus- 
trates the  different  minerals. 
•  *  «  *  • 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
farmer's  ability  to  produce  has  in- 
creased tremendously  in  the  past 
few  years.  An  hour's  farm  labor 
today  produces  about  three-fourth;-, 
more  than  a  similar  hour  25  years 
ago. 

Fresh  From  the  Fields 
WISCONSIN 

(Continued   from  Page  5) 

meteorologist  in  charge  of  Frost 
Warning  service,  J.  W.  Milliken, 
back  for  the  season  since  May,  1 
had  issued  approximately  a  dozen 
warnings  toward  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Quality  Conscious 
Hammond,  in  concluding  his  "ob- 
servations", says  he  is  especially 
happy  that  practically  every  grow- 
er in  Wisconsin  this  season  is  very 
"keeping-quality"     conscious,     and 


has  been  heard  to  say  it  is  useless 
to  raise  a  large  crop  unless  it  is  of 
fisuch  condition  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
Afresh  market,  with  a  suitable  pro- 
portion for  processing. 

WASHINGTON 

Weather  Dry 

Weather  has  been  the  driest  in 
several  seasons.  There  were  sev- 
eral light  frosts  in  May  and  on  one 
instance  temperatures  got  down  to 
26  on  some  bogs.  A  few  took  a 
little   injury. 

Bogs  were  reaching  the  hook 
stage  about  the  end  of  May  and 
D.  J.  Crowley  estimates  crop  pros- 
pecte  as  about  average  for  this 
time   of  the   year. 

Prospects  Average 

As  in  other  areas,  there  is  less 
enthusiasm'  for  expansion  this  sea- 
son, although  everyone  is  going  a- 
long  with  the  work  that  is  neces- 
sary for  producing  the  crop. 
New  Planting 
Dave    Newkirk     and   brother-in- 
law,    Elwell    Chabot   have    finished, 
setting  ten  acres  of  new  bog. 
Sprinklers  Used 
At  a  meeting   of     Long     Beach 
growers,  D.  J.  Crowley  told  of  re- 
sults of  sprinkling  for  frost  during 
cold  May  nights.       Slight  damage 
was   noticed   on   some  bogs,   which 
were  not  so  equipped  as  to  give  this 
overhead  protection. 

Dave  Newkirk,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  California,  gave  an 
explanation  of  methods  used  by 
fruit  growers  of  that  state  to  pro- 
tect lemons  and  oranges  during  the 
winter.  He  said  that  one  grower 
had  burned  $5,000  worth  of  oil  to 
protect  the  trees  on  10  acres. 
Pool  Buying 
Leonard  Morris  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  proposition  which 
had  been  made  whereby  the  grow- 
ers could  band  together  for  buying 
supplies  for  their   automobiles. 

President  Elwell  Chabot  of  the 
Long  Beach  Club  presided,  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Morton  acted  as  secre- 
tary. Hosts  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
I.  Chabot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Morris,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Hudson. 

Personals 
Al   Sundberg,   one     of  the  part- 
ners of   Sundbery  &   Catgard,  has 
moved  to  Portland  for  the  season 


and  opened  a  restaurant  which  he 
has  named  "The  Cranberry  Mer- 
chants' Lunch."  His  partner  is  car- 
ing for  the  bogs  in  the  meantime. 
Wilson  Blair  has  hired  the  Hard- 
ing Brothers  to  operate  his 
place,  until  harvest  and  he  him- 
self is  operating  an  oil  station  in 
Idaho.  Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  of  Cranguyma  have  been 
in  England,  where  Dr.  Clarke  went 
to  look  over  rhododendron  plants 
in  that  country.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  return  early  in  June. 
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Easy  to  handle  on 
rough   ground   or  steep 
slopes. Cuts  1  '/4"from  ground.  Rugged* 
Economical.  Dependable. 
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For  Farm,  OrthSrd  or  Truck  Gorden.  Easily 
and  quickly  mounted  on  any  irrigation  pipe. 
Heavy  duly  ifrtitt  and  bronie  conilruclion 
for  long  lervM  Sand  and  dirt  proof.  Wa- 
ter lubricated|iKearing«— no  oil  or  grease  re- 
quired. No  fii!  moving  part*  to  rapidly 
wear  out.  Mc^num  coverage— even  distri- 
bution. H 
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BUCKNER  SPRINKLERS 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Temperature 

May  has  been  colder  than  nor- 
mal in  South  Jersey  with  frosts  or 
conditions  that  threaten  frost  oc- 
curring frequently,  especially  dur- 
ing- the  last  week  of  the  month. 
Growers  were  alerted  no  less  than 
eleven  nights,  with  frost  occurring 
on  five  of  them.  The  most  severe 
nights  were  the  nights  of  the  28th 
and  29th,  with  temperatures  as 
low  as  24°  and  23°  being  recorded 
respectively.  Frost  injury  on  some 
unprotected  bogs  is  very  serious. 

The  average  daily  mean  temper- 
ature at  the  laboratory  averaged 
62.4°,  which  is  1.3°  below  the  nor- 
mal of  63.7°.  Incidently  this  is 
the  first  month  with  below  normal 
mean  temperature  since  October, 
1948.  The  departure  from  the  ave- 
rage daily  mean  temperature  for 
the  months  since  October  still 
averages  2.7°  per  day  above  nor- 
mal in  spite  of  the  May  deficiency. 
Precipitation 

Rainfall  was  well  above  normal 
during  May,  which  was  just  as  well 
with  so  much  frost  flowing  neces- 
sary. Total  rainfall  for  the  month 
at  Pemberton  was  4.61  inches  com- 
pared with  the  normal  of  3.15 
inches.  The  total  excess  precipi- 
tation since  last  October  totals  9.19 
inches. 

Blueberry  Crop  Prospects 

Prospects  for  the  blueberry  crop 
continue  to  look  very  bright.  There 
was  some  frost  injury  on  early  va- 
rieties resulting  from  the  frost  of 
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ARIENS  COMPANY  •     URILUON.WIS. 


April  28.  Plum  curculio  has  been 
very  plentiful  on  blueberries 
throughout  New  Jersey  this  sea- 
son. From  observations  during 
the  past  two  seasons  it  threatens 
to  be  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  destructive  insects  that  the 
blueberry  industry  will  have  to 
contend  with.  Control  measures 
are  being  tried  out,  but  because  of 
the  short  period  between  bloom  and 


harvest  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  apply  any  material  even  once 
without  danger  of  a  residue  at 
harvest  time. 

Cranberry  Bogs 
Cranberry  bogs  vary  considerably 
in  development,  depending  on  the 
date  of  drawing  the  winter  flood. 
Early  drawn  bogs  had  a  scattering 
of  bloom  as  the  month  closed. 
Blunt-nosed   cranberry  leafhoppers 
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were  first  found  about  mid-May. 
Blossom  worms  have  been  very 
plentiful  on  several  properties.  A 
field  meeting  for  the  identification 
of  blossom  worms,  blunt-nosed 
leafhoppers,  and  other  insects 
present  on  the  bog  was  held  at  the 
Bush  and  McElven  bog-s  on  May 
31.  County  Agents  Kensler  and 
Hartman  and  about  25  growers 
were  present.  Blossom  worms  and 
leafhoppers  were  the  center  of  in- 
terest. Fireworms  appear  to  be 
scarce  in  the  Magnolia  area  this 
year. 

Late  News — A  series  of  very 
told  nifrhis  caused  some  frost  dam- 
age in  Wisconsin.  On  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  the  Cranmoor  district 
renorted  from  16-23°,  Mather- 
Warrens  around  20°.  There  were 
reports  of  2  to  .3  percent  damage. 
The  extremely  chilly  weather  has 
caused  growers  to  use  an  espec- 
ially large  amount  of  water,  and 
there  may  be  quite  a  bit  of  wide- 
spread water  damage  because  of 
this,  as  side-shooting  is  showing 
up.  The  Northern  area  has  used  an 
especially  large  quantity  and  sup- 
plies   are   down      to      the      danger 


point  in  some  places,  and  this  is 
early  for  water  to  be  so  low.  In 
Massachusetts  there  has  also  been 
excessive  use  of  water,  which  has 
not  done  the  crop  any  good.  There 
has  been  scattered  hail,  but  prob- 
ably without  injury,  and  there  was 
even  a  severe  snow  flurry  at  points 
on  the  Cape,   May  29. 

CRANBERRY  REPORT 

By  J.  Richard  Beattie, 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  repoi't  on  the 
cranberry  industry  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. Massachusetts  pro- 
<luces  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  crop  of  cranberries, 
and  we  are  proud  to  report  that  it 
is  the  largest  export  crop  in  the 
state.  This  past  season,  Massachu- 
setts' 1200  cranberry  growers  pro- 
duced the  largest  crop  on  record,  a 
total  of  575,000  bbls.  According  to 
the  latest  cranberry  survey,  we 
have  approximately  15,000  acres  of 
cranberry  bogs  distributed  primar- 
ily in  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Historic  Plymouth  County  is  the 
leading  cranberry  county  in  the 
state   and   nation,  producing  about 


two-thirds  of  the  state's  crop. 
Bainstable  County  is  second  in  pro- 
duction, followed  by  Bristol,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Norfolk  Counties. 

The  industry  is  well  mechanized. 
For  example,  I  believe  the  cranber- 
ry growers  were  one  of  the  first 
agricultural  groups  in  the  state  to 
use  the  helicopter  and  straight- 
winged  plane  successfully  in  spray- 
ing and  dusting  for  control  of  in- 
sects and  diseases. 

We,  too,  have  our  marketing 
problems  as  well  as  other  agricul- 
tural enterprises.  However,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  two  excel- 
lent marketing  cooperatives  as  well 
as  several  fine  independent  market- 
ing agencies.  Because  of  recent 
large  crops,  plus  several  other  fac- 
tors, the  last  two  seasons  have  re- 
sulted in  low  returns  to  cranberry 
growers.  We  ai-e  confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  cranberry  industry  in 
Massachusetts  will  weather  the 
tempoi'ary  recession  and  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
the  production  of  cranberries. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  above  report 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Beattie  at  the 
fam'^'d  luncheon  given  to  the  Gov- 
.  rnor  annually  by  Jesse  Buiiuni  of 
WEEI,   Bo.ston.)  ' 


STOP  ROT! 

"Coppie",  the  CUPROLIGNUM  COP- 
PER, helps  you  protect  your  flumes 
and  headgates  from  attacks  by  their 
bitter  enemy,  rot.  For  just  a  few  cents 
you  can  save  costly  renewals  on  flumes, 
headgates,  fence-posts,  outbuildings, 
etc. 


Try  CUPROLIGNUM  SHINGLE  STAIN — for  new  clapboards,  old  or  new 
shingles.  Can  be  painted  over  if  desired.  Keeps  up  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings,  as  well  as  extending  their  usefulness.  But  be  sure  you  specify 
CUPROLIGNUM! 


New    England    Representative 

ROBERT  S.  CHASE 


195  Marlboro  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 
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RUDD  S  CUMMIMBS 


For  Crying 
Qui  Loud! 


SALESMEN  in  colonial  America  would  stand  at  a  town's  main 
crossroads  and  beat  on  a  drum  to  collect  a  crowd  of  customers  for  the 
product  they  had  to  sell. 

TODAY  it  would  cost  more  than  the  public  debt  to  have  a  "drum- 
mer" call  out  the  virtues  of  fresh  cranberries  in  every  store  where  they 
are  sold,  in  this  great  nation. 

So  we  put  ads  to  work  for  us.  A  housewife  would  have  to  be  deaf 
and  blind  to  miss  our  advertising  and  publicity.  Right  now  snares  are 
being  prepared  to  capture  more  attention  than  ever  before  for  fresh,, 
tangy  EATMOR   CRANBERRIES. 

Building  demand  among  housewives  is  one  of  our  great  responsi- 
bilities this  year  and  every  year. 

That's  why  each  year  a  certain  sum  is  set  aside  FOR  CRYING  OUT 
LOUD  the  excellencies  of  fresh  EATMOR    CRANBERRIES. 


*7/te  /Ifne^ican  QnxmoeA,n4^  Ctox^Ua^ix^,  94^c>. 

U.  S.  Depl.  i)f  Afjii.  Mc.  No.  1 

Chicago  New  York 


[ERVINC    A   $20,000,000   A   YEAR    INDUSTRY 


CAPE  COD 
NEW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
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30  Cents 


WALES     H.     ANDREWS,  Massachusetts   Grower  and   Yachtsman   at   controls   of    his   cruiser. 
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EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING . . . 

is  the  art  of  getting  your  advertising  where 
it  will  be  seen  the  oftenest  by  the  most  people 
whom  you  wish  to  contact. 

CRANBERRIES  Magazine  is  the  medi- 
um for  cranberry  advertising. 

(You  are  leading  this  ad,  others  will  read   yours.        Rates    on    application.) 


JULY  is  a  critical  month  in  the  Cranberry  Industry.     It  is  mid- 
season.    No  one  knows  what  the  crop  which  is  coming  along  will  be. 

JULY  was  a  critical  month  in  the  affairs  of  our  country  —  that 
is  why  we  joyfully  and  thankfully  celebrate  the  4th  today. 

Now  is  a  critical  period  in  the  indu.stry,  but  teamwork  and  good 
"horse  sense,"  such  as  is  being  shown,  will  pull  us  through. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 


MOVE  STARTED  FOR 
COMMEMORATIVE  3c 
CRANBERRY  POSTAGE  STAMP 


Congressmen  of  Massachusetts 
are  urging  Uncle  Sam  to  issue  a 
three-cent  postage  stamp  commem- 
orating the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  American 
cranberry.  Representative  Donald 
W.  Nicholson  of  Wareham  and  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall,  Republi- 
cans, are  the  sponsors  of  a  bill  for 
this  purpose. 

Congressman  Nicholson,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  cranberries  all 
his  life  as  a  resident  of  Wareham, 
has  declared  the  berry  is  "as  old 
as  Plymouth  Rock  and  as  American 
as  Thanksgiving",  and  is  as  desei-- 
ving  of  honor  as  many  other  ob- 
jects, events  or  persons  for  which 
stamps  have  been  approved. 

Postmaster  James  E.  Marvelle  of 
Wareham  has  written  Congress- 
man Nicholson  that  he  is  going  to 
ask  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Post- 
masters to  adopt  a  resolution  back- 
ing the  cranberry  stamp  when  it 
meets  at  Harwich  on  the  Cape. 
This  would  be  a  particularly  apt 
place,   as   Harwich   was   really   the 


cranberry   center   after   the   indus- 
try began  at  Dennis. 

Wareham  for  several  years  has 
had  a  large  mural  painting  (WPA) 
Project)  of  a  cranberry  scene  in 
the  lobby  of  its  postoffice,  as  there 
is  at  the  postoffice  at  Berlin,  Wis- 
consin. 
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FOR   YOUR   BOG    NEEDS   AND    BUILDINGS 
WE   HAVE 

Treated  Flume  Lumber 

Wheeling  Planks.    Matched  Spruce  &  Western  Cedar 

All  types  White  and  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

Bird's  Insulated  Siding  and  Asphalt  Shingles 

For  a  real  roof  job — A  shingle  that  will  not  blow  off — use 
Ruberoid  Tite-On  Shingles.  7  colors  on  display  at  our  Middleboro 
Yard. 
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Distributor  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberries 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 
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Marinette  & 
Menominee  Box  Co. 

Alarinette,   Wisconsin 


UOXES,   BOX  SHOCKS,  CRATING 
WIREBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

M  &   M's  64th  Year 


Serving    the    Wisconsin 
Cranberry   Growers 


Cranberry  Growers 
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EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

Soutli  Carver,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS 
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H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 
Massacliusetts 


WISCONSIN    AIR 
COOLED  MOTORS 
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ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East   Wareham,   Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices : 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and  HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 

Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints   -   Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334                      HANOVER,    MASS. 

Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large  Sized   Terra   Cotta 

Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

Eitabllehed    18411 

Hall  &  Cole 
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Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
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for  your  Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail    Addreii:    Buzzard*   Bay,   RFD 

Plumbing  and   Haatinff   Service 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car    Lot    Receivers 

KROP-SAVER 

brand 

INSECTICIDES 

The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently   located    for   Cranberry    men 

FUNGICIDES 

For  iho  Cranberry  Grower 

Funds  always  available  for  soun<l  loans 

CROP- SAVER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY    Inc 

Complete      Banking      Service 

3B11   West  Potomac  Avenue 
Chicago  51,  Illinois 

Member    Federal    Peoosit    Insurance    Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


This  June  drouth  is  beginning  to 
cause  concern  among  cranberry 
growers.  Water  supplies  are  dwin- 
dling. Insects  and  weeds  continue 
to  thrive  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
dry  spell.  The  season  is  two 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year.  The  in- 
sect, disease,  and  weed  control 
measures  have  had  to  be  constant- 
ly adjusted  to  this  advanced  sea- 
son. In  fact,  the  first  fruit-worm 
eggs  were  collected  at  the  State 
Bog  on  June  22.  Dr.  Franklin 
tells  us  that  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  dates  on  record.  By  the 
time  the  July  issue  of  CRAN- 
BERRIES is  printed,  field  meet- 
ings and  Clinics  will  have  been 
held  and  newsletters  mailed  out  to 
growers,  acquainting  them  with 
the  techniques  of  counting  and 
identifying  fruit-worm  eggs.  We 
should  also  know  or  at  least  have 
an  indication  as  to  what  we  might 
expect  from  this  particular  pest  by 
this  time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  with  the  present  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  the  "old  hand 
lens"  should  be  given  a  real  work- 
out, so  to  speak,  in  determining 
when  to  treat  for  fruit  worms.  To 
spray  or  dust  bogs  just  for  in- 
surance purposes  in  hopes  that  the 
materials  used  will  control  what- 
ever pests  might  be  present  is  an 
expensive  proposition  this  year. 
If  egg  counts  warrant  treatment, 
rotenone  applied  as  a  spray  is 
given  preference  to  other  matei'- 
ials  in  spite  of  its  high  cost,  par- 
ticularly for  the  first  treatment. 
Be  sure  to  note  the  warning  out- 
lined at  the  bottom  of  the  Insect 
Chart  wherever  rotenone  is  used 
near  fish  streams  or  ponds,  since 
it  kills  fish  readily.  If  used  as  a 
dust,  the  operator  of  the  duster 
should  take  the  precautions  out- 
lined on  the  Chart.  Cryolite  will 
give  satisfactory  results  as  a  spray 


or  dust  if  a  second  application  is 
warranted.  It  is  apparent  that 
with  this  advanced  season  fruit 
worms  will  have  a  long  season  in 
which  to  feed. 

As  far  as  fruit  rots  are  concern- 
ed, we  know  that  many  bogs  were 
treated  this  year  with  fei'mate  or 
bordeaux,  pai'ticularly  those  bogs 
which  usually  produce  berries  of 
poor  keeping  quality.  In  fact,  the 
second  application  of  a  fungicide 
will  have  been  made  by  about 
July  1  where  the  winter  water 
was  drawn  early.  Last  year.  Dr. 
Bergman  was  just  preparing  to 
put  out  his  first  fruit  rot  plots  at 
this  time.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  that,  if  fruit  rots  are  a  prob- 
lem on  any  particular  bog,  two 
applications  of  a  fungicide  are 
recommended.  One  application  is 
just  a  waste  of  time  and  materials. 
Insecticides  may  be  combined  with 
fermate.  It  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary to  I'emind  growers  again  that 
certainly  this  is  a  year  when 
quality  fruit  is  needed  by  your 
marketing  agencies. 

A  weed  control  note  from  Dr. 
Cross  tells  us  that  fireweed  is  now 
showing  up  on  bogs.  It  can  be 
controlled  by  using  three  quarters 
to  a  pound  of  salt  to  1  gallon  of 
water  and  spraying  very  lightly, 
never  over  200  gallons  per  a:re. 
This  should  not  injure  cranberry 
blossoms,  according  to  Dr.  Cross. 
There  is  still  a  lot  of  2,4-D  being 
used  on  looseslrife,  or  mudweed  aa 
it  is  called,  by  the  gloved-hand 
technique.  Best  results  are  ob- 
tained before  this  particular  weed 
blossoms  —  afterward,  conti-ol  is 
unsatisfactory.  Many  growers  are 
still  using  kerosene  and  some 
Stoddard  Solvent  for  spot  treat- 
ments for  certain  weeds  such  as 
the  grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  using  both 


materials  in  order  to  avoid  as 
much  injury  to  the  vines  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Clinics  on  the  Cape,  ar- 
ranged by  County  Agent  "Bert" 
Tomlinson,  are  apparently  increas- 
ing in  popularity.  However,  they 
are  still  far  from  being  crowded, 
and  more  growers  could  be  assist- 
ed with  their  problems  at  these 
informal  sessions.  During  the 
fruitworm  season,  Cape  growers 
are  urged  to  bring  their  hand 
lenses  and  berries  with  them  to 
the  Clinics.  Instruction  in  the 
egg-counting  technique  will  be 
given  by  members  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  staff".  These  Clinics 
will  be  held  each  Wednesday  dur- 
ing July.  The  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: July  6  and  20,  at  the  screen- 
house  of  the  New  England  Cran- 
berry Sales  Company,  in  West 
Barnstable,  telephone  "Barnstable 
74-3".  July  13  and  27,  at  the 
screenhouse  of  the  National  Cran- 
berry Association,  in  North  Har- 
wich, telephone  "Harwich  158". 
Bog  visits  upon  request  will  be 
made  on  the  afternoon  following 
these  sessions.  This  is  still  an  ex- 
periment, and,  if  there  isn't  suffi- 
cient interest  in  this  method  of 
assisting  Cape  growers  with  their 
Cranberry  problems,  it  will  have  to 
be  discontinued. 


WAREHAM   LEGION  TO 
AGAIN  HAVE  CRANBERRY 
FESTIVAL  AND  QUEEN 

The  Wareham  (Mass.)  American 
Legion  is  to  hold  its  annual  Cran- 
berry Festival,  election  and  coro- 
nation of  its  cranberry  queen  late 
next  fall,  it  was  decided  at  the  rec- 
ent annual  meeting  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  executive  board  is  to 
meet  during  the  summer  and  an- 
nounce  the   date. 

NCA    EDITOR    LOIS    DAY 
MARRIES 

Miss  Lois  Day,  editor  of  NCA's 
"Cranberry  Cooperative  News,"  on 
June  IS  became  the  bride  of  Rob- 
ert Mullikan  of  Kingston,  who  is 
in  the  lumber  business.  She  is  to 
be  succeeded  July  11  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Buchanan  of  Andover, 
who  will  have  charge  of  NCA  pub- 
licity and  the  "Nev.'s".  Miss  Buch- 
anan has  had  newspaper  exper- 
ience and  has  been  editor  of  a  tex- 
tile house  organ  at  Lawrence, 
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FRESH    FROM   THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Crop  jivospects  definitely  looked 
favorable  as  June  ended,  despite 
one  of  the  worst  June  droughts  on 
record.  There  had  been  a  trace 
of  rain,  .02  inches,  on  May  29  re- 
corded at  the  State  Bog,  East 
Wareham,  and  the  month  of  May 
as  a  whole  had  been  deficient. 
Then  in  June  almost  cloudless  days 
came  day  after  day  and  week  af- 
ter week. 

Great   June   Drought 

The  conditions,  however,  were 
not  as  bad  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected as  far  as  cranberries  were 
concerned.  For  one  thing  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  humidity — high 
humidity — and  the  excess  hours  of 
sunshine  piled  up.  Growers  kept 
their  ditches  well  up  wherever 
possible.  The  lack  or  rain  also 
prevented  pollination  from  wash- 
ing off.  Bees,  particularly  bumble 
bees,  as  had  previously  been  an- 
ticipated, were  more  plentiful  and 
hard  at  work  early,  at  least  in 
many  areas  earlier  than  can  be  re- 
called before. 

Looks  Like  Heavy  Blueberries 

Neither  had  the  blueberry  (cul- 
tivated) crop  been  hurt  any  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  In  fact  blue- 
berry prospects  seemed  to  be  for 
a  very  heavy  crop,  and  one  con- 
siderably earlier  than  normal.  It 
was  expected  picking  would  start 
by  the  middle  of  July  at  the  lat- 
est. There  had  been  a  little  frost 
damage,  possibly  10  per  cent,  but 
none  was  apparent,  due  to  the 
dryness.  Wild  blueberries  were 
heavy  in  the  swamps,  too.  Prin- 
cipal crop  injury  was  to  straw- 
berries, which     was     very  severe. 


hay,  and  on  lawns  and  in  gardens. 

Dangerous    Fire   Conditions 

Conditions  were  admitted  dan- 
gerous for  fires.  Some  Cape  and 
other  towns  closed  the  woodlands 
to  all  people  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  Gov.  Dever  closing  state 
woodlands  at  12.01  on  the  22nd. 

First   Day   of   Summer   Hot 

The  first  day  of  summer  brought 
a  recording  of  88  degrees  in  the 
shelter  at  the  State  bog,  95  offi- 
cially in  Boston.  June  22  at  the 
State  Bog  was  89.  Higher  read- 
ings were  evident  everywhere,  un- 
officially. Of  course  if  the  heat 
and  dryness  continued  into  July 
it  was  feared  the  cranberry  pros- 
pects would  be  jeopardized.  In 
fact,  there  is  already  some  "sus- 
picion" on  the  part  of  some  that 
the  crop  prospects  are  already  be- 
ing injured  somewhat  by  the  in- 
tense heat.  It  has  been  reported 
as  105  on  bogs  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  One  report  of  a  bog- 
side  temperature  in  the  sun  upon 
a  building  was  120  degrees,  which 
was  as  high  as  this  thermometer 
could  go.  Frost  losses  for  the 
spring  had  been  recorded  by  Dr. 
Franklin  as  but  a  total  of  4  per 
cent,  one  per  cent  on  each  of  four 
nights. 

Much    Ground    Dusting 

Insects  had  not  caused  a  great 
deal  of  injury  by  the  end  of  June. 
There  had  been  some  blackheads 
and  some  spanworm.  Leafhoppers 
did  not  seem  to  be  too  heavy.  A 
good  deal  of  insect  control  was  be- 
ing practiced,  with  particularly  a 
large  amount  of  ground  dusting, 
as  compared  to  air  control  last 
year. 


Crop    Early 

The  cranberry  crop  appeared  to 
be  a  week,  ten  days,  or  even  two 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year,  which 
was  late,  and  well  ahead  of  nor- 
mal. Toward  the  last  of  the  month 
there  were  a  few  light  showers  in 
some  of  the  cranberry  locations  of 
Southeastern    Massachusetts. 

In  mid-June  County  Agents  sent 
out  a  bulletin  to  growers  from  the 
East  Wareham  Station  noting 
that  the  time  to  spray  for 
fruit  rots  had  come.  "Present 
prospects  indicate  that  bogs  often 
producing  poor  quality  fruit  should 
be  treated  with  Fermate  or  Bor- 
deaux, especially  early-drawn  bogs. 
This  is  the  year  when  high  quality 
fruit  is  needed  by  your  marketing 
agency",  the  notice  said.  Growers 
were  urged  to  see  the  insect  and 
disease  chart  for  use  of  Fermate 
and  that  Bordeaux  also  gives 
effective  control  against  fruit  rots. 
It  was  noted  that  insecticides  may 
be  combined  with  Fermate. 

WISCONSIN 

Rain  Helped 

Wisconsin  had  some  rain  around 
the  20th  which  helped  the  water 
supply  considerably.  Sources  had 
become  extremely  low  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  However,  a  lot 
more  would  be  welcome. 

Prospects  Good 

Some  marshes  by  the  20th  were 
one-half  in  bloom,  others  one-third. 
The  bloom  looked  rather  uneven, 
still,  D.  C.  Hammond,  Jr.,  feels  it 
is  possible  that  there  bay  be  an- 
other large  crop,  although  not  the 
bumper  of  last  year.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  new  plantings  which 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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"WALES  HENRY"  ANDREWS  HAD 

A  VARIETY  GIVEN  HIS  NAME 

Massachusetts  Grower,  Long  a  Member  of  NECSCO,  Be- 
lieves New  Council  Must  Be  A  Success  —  He  Has  One 
Hobby,  Yachting. 

Wales  Henry  Andrews  of  Massachusetts  has  a  couple  of  distinctions 
as  a  cranberry  grower.  First,  he  is  one  of  the  few  to  have  a  variety  given 
his  name,  the  "Wales  Henry"  berry,  and  second,  he  spends  most  of  his 
spare  time  and  lives  as  much  of  the  year  as  possible  aboard  a  beautiful 
yacht.  Other  attributes  that  might  be  mentioned,  although  these  would 
apply  to  many  other  growers,  but  by  no  means  all,  are  that  he  has  known 
cranberries  ever  since  he  could  toddle,  is  always  a  full-time  cranberry 
man  and  supporter  of  worthwhile  cranberry  objectives  in  his  home  state. 

As  he  puts  it,  he  just  grew  up 
in  the  cranberry  business  without 
realizing  it.  His  father,  the  late 
William  A.  Andrews,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  cultivation  in 
Middleboro,  started  to  build  bog  at 
East  Middleboro  in  1887.  By  1891 
he  was  building  a  bog  in  Middle- 
boro on  Thomas  street  and  in  North 
Carver  on  Mahuchette  brook,  and 
about  this  time  also  acquired  the 
Bates  property  at  "Huckleberry 
Corner"  in  South  Carver.  His 
holdings  amounted  to  65  or  70 
a-res. 

William  Andrews  conducted  a 
shoe  business  with  his  father,  Wil- 
liam S.  Andrews,  in  Middleboro, 
but  began  turning  to  cranberry 
cultivation  and  was  joined  by  the 
latter.  This  makes  Wales  a  third 
generation  grower. 


Developed  New  Variety 

Experimenting  with  wild  vines, 
William  A.  discovered  and  culti- 
vated a  variety  that  ripened  later 
than  Early  Blacks  and  earlier  than 
Howes.  It  was  a  fine  "in-between" 
berry.  It  was  a  large  berry,  big- 
ger than  a  Black,  a  fruit  of  beauti- 
ful color.  The  vine  was  easy  to 
harvest  and  it  was  a  prolific  pro- 
ducer. It  was  later  to  be  discov- 
ered it  has  one  drawback  which 
kept  it  from  ever  being  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to   False   Blossom. 

William  A.  named  this  variety 
for  his  son,  "Wales  Henry",  the 
latter  then  a  mere  child.  This, 
with  the  fact  that  his  father  al- 
ways had  plenty  of  weeding  for 
Wales   to    do    during    school    vaca- 


Airplane  Dusting  and  Spraying 

Specializing   in   Cranberry   Insects 
and    Gypsy   Moth    Control 

TRAINED   PILOTS  •   MODERN   EQUIPMENT 

®   COMPLETE   COVERAGE 

When   Troubled   with   Fireworm   Call   FIREFLY 

Phone  Wareham  1.30  or  970 
Night  Phone  1141-W 


tions,  probably  influenced  him  to 
eventually  become  a  grower  him- 
self. 

He  did  make  one  venture  into 
another  occupation.  After  being 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maine  he  taught  school  in  Brain- 
tree  and  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
He  didn't  like  this  confining  work, 
however,  and  returned  to  Middle- 
boro. He  built  15  acres  of  bog  in 
Middleboro  and  also  acquired  the 
Chase  and  Savery  bog  in  Middle- 
boro in  1924. 
Long   Member    Fresh    Fruit   Co-op 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Com- 
pany and  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change since  1924.  He  has  been  a 
director  of  the  former  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  of  his  co-op. 

"New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
and  the  Exchange  are  organized  to 
protect  growers  and  have  done  this 
for  40  years.  I  can  remember  con- 
ditions before  they  existed  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  a  grower  under 
such  conditions."  He  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  new  set-up  of 
the  Growers'  Cranberry  Council,  as 
conceived  on  the  plan  of  Arthur 
D.  Benson,  general  manager  of 
NECSCO,  is  going  to  be  the  life- 
saver  of  the  industry  at  this  time. 
"Another  '48  wouldn't  be  good  for 
the  growers",  he  adds.  "We  just 
must  get  together  in  this  business 
and  allocate  crops  properly." 

Wales'  father  was  very  active  in 
the  industry  for  60  years  and  since 
his  death  in  1946  his  son  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  most  of 
his  properties. 

Although  he  appreciates  the  fact 
a  variety  was  given  his  name, 
Wales  Andrews  has  not  let  senti- 
ment interfere  with  what  he  con- 
siders his  best  interests  as  a  grow- 
er. He  began  a  program  of  rip- 
ping out  the  Wales  Henry  because 
of  their  susceptibility  to  False  Blos- 
som and  these  he  has  replaced  with 
Blacks.  The  program  has  been 
temporarily  interrupted  because  of 
the  present  economic  conditions  in 
the  cranberry  business. 

Mr.  Andrews  today  operates 
about  50  acres  of  cranberries.  His 
highest  yield  at  the  North  Carver 
bog  has  been  1400  barrels,  from  his 
Rocky  Meadow  bog,  950.  The 
average   production   he    turns   into 
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New  England  Sales  runs  about 
1800-2000  barrels.  His  Wales 
Henry  berries  are  handled  among 
the  "odd-variety"  classification. 

He  was  married  in  1924  to  Jane 
Louise  Hobart  of  Middleboro,  who 
passed  away  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago.  He  formerly  made  his 
winter  home  at  Point  Independ- 
ence, and  spent  the  summers  aboard 
his  yacht.  He  now  makes  his  home 
with  his  sister,  Miss  Anne  Andrews, 
South  Main  St.,  Middleboro,  during 
the  cold  months,  but  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  comes  around,  his 
boat,  the  "Bonteco",  goes  overboard 
from  the  yards  where  it  is  stored 
at  Point  Independence  and  he  lives 
aboard   his   floating   house. 

His  only  hobby  is  boating,  and  a 
visit  to  his  beauty  of  a  yacht,  well- 
appointed,  with  everything  ship- 
shape, explains  why  he  should 
choose  to  do  this. 

The   "Bonteco" 

The  "Bonteco",  which  his  father 
bought  17  years  ago,  is  a  Dawn 
cabin  cruiser  46  feet  long.  It  will 
sleep  six,  and  there  is  a  berth  and 
quarters  up  in  the  bow  for  a  one- 
man  crew,  but  Andrews  is  his  own 
crew,   as  well   as   skipper. 

The  "Bonteco"  has  a  commod- 
ious wheelhouse,  a  forward  cabin, 
dining  saloon,  the  seat  making  up 
into  double  berths,  and  an  ample 
cockpit  aft.  Made  of  Honduras 
mahogany,  the  craft  is  as  sturdy 
as  can  be.  She  is  powered  by  two 
100  horsepower  Lathrop  twin  en- 
gines. Cruising  speed  is  10  knots, 
but  she  will  do  12  under  full  throt- 
tle. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  auxiliary  and  served  in  the 
temporary  reserves,  patrolling  lo- 
cal waters  during  the  last  war.  He 
has  a  captain's  license. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Point  In- 
dependence Yacht  Club.  As  well 
as  being  a  member  of  N.  E.  Sales 
and  ACE,  he  belongs  to  the  Cape 
Cod  Cranberry  Association  and  the 
Southeastern  Cranberry  Club.  There 
is  no  more  loyal  attendant  at  cran- 
berry meetings  than  Wales  An- 
drews. 

Each  year  when  the  bugs  on  his 
bogs  let  up  during  August  and 
there  isn't  much  work  which  can 
be  done,  as  the  berries  grow  he 
takes  a  cruise  of  two  or  three 
weeks.     These  annual     and     other 


Interest  Increasing  in  Government 
Cranberry  Experiments  in  Finland 


Letter  to  Editor  of  CRAN- 
BERRIES Tells  of  Success, 
But  Stresses  Lack  of  Plants 
and  Transportation  Duffi- 
culties. 


Interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
American  cranberry  in  Finland  has 
increased  in  the  last  few  years,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  CRANBERRIES.  The  in- 
formation comes  from  L.  O.  Ervi, 
secretary  of  the  "Committee  of 
Bog-berries",  the  Finnish  Cultural 
Foundation,  Helsinki.  Mr.  Ervi  has 
communicated  through  these  col- 
umns in  1947.  He  writes  in  part: 

"The  interest  in  Finland  in  the 
past  few  years  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  American  cranber- 
ry.     Many    people    have   asked   us 

trips  take  him  from  Gloucester  on 
Massachusetts'  North  Shore  down 
into   New  York    Sound. 

He  enjoys  his  summers  afloat  on 
Onset  Bay.  "It's  really  cheaper  to 
have  a  boat  than  to  own  or  rent 
a  cottage  at  the  seashore",  he  de- 
clares. "And,  besides,  if  you  get 
tired  of  the  view,  you  can  up  an- 
chor and  change  your  surround- 
ings." 


for  the  particulars.  So  there  are 
quite  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
like  to  try  to  cultivate  it,  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  plants  it  can- 
not be  started.  I  have  just  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  concern  that 
has  got  ready  a  cranberry  plot  of 
0.2  acre,  but  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  lack  of  plants,  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  trying  to  get 
them  here. 

"We  would  like  to  mention  es- 
pecially that  an  American  Finnish 
woman,  Mrs.  Alma  Isaacson  of  Mid- 
dleboro, Massachusetts,  sent  us  by 
air  in  May,  1948  a  lot  of  Early 
Black  cuttings,  and  recently,  in 
winter,  a  large  box  of  root-stocks. 
The  former  covers  0.08  acres." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "The  Fin- 
nish Cultural  Foundation  set  up  a 
committee  in  1946  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  cultivating  'bog- 
berries'  in  the  country  and  made  a 
grant  of  money  to  finance  these 
experiments.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  specialists  in  agriculture, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  E. 
Kivinsen.  The  hope  is  to  utilize 
waste  swamp  lands. 

Native  Berry  Used  Also 

"Until  now  he  have  made  mostly 
cranberry     experiments.     In     this, 


Meuji  C^fUfLnd  Air  Spra^  &  Dusting  Co. 
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cultivating,  the  American  experi- 
ments and  methods  have  been  of 
great  use.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  have  still  been  difficulties  in 
getting  the  plants  from  America 
on  account  of  the  long  journey. 
The  experiments  were  therefore 
started  with  the  cranberry  which 
grows  in  our  country  in  state  of 
nature  and  of  which  we  have  90 
samples   in   our  experiments. 

"In  1946  we  got  some  cuttings 
of  the  American  cranberry  (Vac- 
cinium  macro;arpa)  from  Canada, 
and  the  sods  which  were  sent  the 
next  year  by  the  New  Jersey  Cran- 
berry and  Blueberry  Research  Lab- 
oratory we  brought  to  success  so 
well  that  the  cuttings  taken  from 
them  at  our  plot  comprises  0.03 
acre  and  represent  Early  Black, 
McFarlin  and  Shaw's  Success  va- 
rieties. 

"Besides  the  cranberry  experi- 
^-tents,  the  'cloudberry'  and  the 
Arctic  berries  belong  to  the  field 
if  work  of  the  committee,  which 
both  may  be  sti-ange  to  you.  These 
experiments  are  not  as  large  as 
that  of  the  cranberry,  but  we  have 
brcn  FU-^cessful  in  starting. 

"We  would  be  very  thankful  if 
v,-e  could  learn  through  you  or  your 
magazine  of  such  an  institution 
where  the  people  living  on  this  side 
of  the  globe  could  order  and  buy 
cranberry  cuttings  and  get  them 
forwai'ded  by  air  over  here.  We 
particularly  should  like  to  have  a 
connection  with  Wisconsin,  whose 
cl  mate  is  comparable  to  that  of 
ours." 


N»C.A.  and  Growers 

Council  Meet  at 
Hanson,  June  28 


M.  I-.  Urann  Re-Elocted 
President  of  Both  Organi- 
zations —  A.  D.  Benson. 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  — 
Theodore  H.  Budd.  Chair- 
man Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Council. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Cranberry  Association 
was  held  Tuesday,  June  28,  at 
South  Hanson.  Approximately  300 
growers  were  nresent,  including  a 
fine  representation  from  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

President  Marcus  L.  Urann  open- 
ed the  meeting.  A  brief  report  of 
the  directors'  meetings  conducted 
during  the  past  year  was  given  by 
Secretary-Treasurer  John  C.  Make- 
peace. J.  F.  Harriott,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  reported  on  the  financial 
structure  of  the  National  Cran- 
berry Association.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Gordon  Mann,  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  Charge  of  Sales,  who  dis- 
cussed sales  for  the  past  year  and 
the  problems  involved  in  merchan- 
dise in  this  highly  competitive 
period.  Charles  L.  Lewis,  of  Wis- 
consin, Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  gave  a  brief  report  on 
the     twenty     executive     committee 


meetings  held  during  the  past 
year.  Russell  Makepeace,  who 
was  in  charge  of  Fresh  Fruit  Sales 
for  the  past  year,  reported  that 
132,000  bbls.  of  cranberries  were 
sold  fresh  through  the  Asso:iation 
in  1948.  The  latter  part  of  the 
morning  was  highlighted  by  an  ex-  j 
cellent  industry  panel.  Quiz  Mas- 
ter for  the  occasion  was  John 
Quarles,  Legal  Advisor  for  the 
Association.  Growers  had  the  op- 
portunity to  write  out  their  ques- 
tions and  direct  them  to  members 
of  the  panel  who  were  as  follows: 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  President;  J.  F. 
Harriot,  Assistant  Treasurer;  G. 
W.  Lamb,  Springfield  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives; Charles  L.  Lewis,  Di- 
rector, Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin;  W. 
S.  Jacobson,  District  Manager, 
Markham,  Washington;  Leonard 
Morris,  Director,  Long  Beach, 
Washington;  E.  W.  Hughes,  Dis- 
trict Manager,  Coquille,  Oregon; 
Isaac  Harrison,  Director,  Cross- 
wicks,  New  Jersey;  H.  G.  Mann, 
Sales  Manager;  Thomas  Hodgkins, 
Sales  Department;  Eastern  Divi- 
sion; William  Drury,  Sales  Depart- 
ment, Chicago  Division;  M.  S.  An- 
derson, Sales  Department,  Pacific 
Division;  Alan  Titcomb,  Sales  De- 
partment, Southern  Division;  John 
Laitch,  Sales  Department;  Ferris 
Waite,  Sales  Department  and 
Grower  Service;  Edward  Lipman, 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey;  Chester 
Chaney,  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change. Following  the  panel,  an 
excellent  lunch  was  served  to 
growers  and  their  guests. 
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Chaney  Speaks 

The  afternoon  program  included 
a  talk  by  Chester  Chaney,  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange,  on 
the  fresh  fruit  program  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Chaney  stated 
that  every  possible  effort  was  be- 
ing directed  to  sell  every  cranberry 
that  was  suitable  in  quality  in  the 
fresh  fruit  market.  He  stated 
that  this  is  a  year  when  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  growers  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
produce  quality  fruit.  He  reported 
that  the  trade  was  100%  in  favor 
of  the  Growers  Council. 

Atty.  Quarles  was  asked  to  dis- 
cuss the  legal  aspects  of  the  Grow- 
ers Council.  He  explained  that  it 
was  not  a  combination  of  the 
National  Cranberry  Association 
and  the  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change but  a  new  cooperative  made 
up  of  growers  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  their  affiliations.  The 
function  of  the  Council  is  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  berries  to 
be  sold  fresh  and  the  percentage 
to  be  processed.  It  is  also  its 
function  to  determine  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  used  for  advertis- 
ing and  the  portion  that  each  or- 
ganization should  contribute. 

John  C.  Makepeace,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  then  announced  that  the 
following  directors  of  the  National 
Cranberry  Association  were  elected 
following  the  noontime  balloting: 

Massachusetts:  Ellis  D.  Atwood, 
George  A.  Cowen,  Frank  P.  Cran- 
don,  Kenneth  G.  Garside,  Harrison 
F.  Goddard,  Robert  S.  Handy,  John 
C.  Makepeace,  Russell  Makepeace, 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  Carl   B.  Urann. 

Wisconsin:  Fred  N.  Lange,  Guy 
Potter,  Charles  L.  Lewis,  Lloyd  N. 
Rezin. 

New  Jersey:  Enoch  F.  Bills,  Wil- 
liam A.  Jarvis,  J.  Rogers  Brick, 
Isaa.  Harrison. 

Washington:  Edwin  Warness, 
Leonard   G.  Morris. 

Following  adjournment  of  the 
National  Cranberry  Association 
annual  meeting,  the  elected  direc- 
tors chose  their  officers  for  the 
coming  year  for  the  National  Cran- 
berry Association.  They  are  as 
follows:  President,  Marcus  L. 
Urann;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John 
C.  Makepeace;  Assistant  Treasur- 
er, J.  H.  Harriot;  First  Vice- 
President,  Carl  B.  Urann;    Second 


Vice-President,  William  Jarvis; 
Third  Vice-President,  Charles  L. 
Lewis;  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales,  Gordon  Mann;  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  Charge  of  the  Western 
Division,  Marcus  Havey;  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  the  Pacific 
Division,  W.  S.  Jacobson. 

Cranberry  Growers  Council 

Mr.  Urann  then  asked  A.  D. 
Benson,  of  the  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  to  con- 
duct the  balloting  for  the  Cran- 
berry Growers  Council,  Inc.  Tabu- 
lation of  the  ballots  showed  that 
the  following  men  were  elected  to 
the  Council: 

Class  A  Members 
(American   Cranberry   Exchange) 

Massachusetts:  Arthur  D.  Ben- 
son, Homer  L.  Gibbs. 

Wisconsin:  Daniel  C.  Rezin, 
Craige   M.   Scott. 

New  Jersey:     Theodore  H.  Budd. 

West  Coast:     Ray  W.  Bates. 

Class  B  Members 

(National  Cranberry  Association) 

Massachusetts:  Ellis  D.  Atwood, 
Marcus  L.  Urann. 

Wisconsin:  Charles  L.  Lewis, 
Guy  N.  Potter. 

New  Jersey:     Isaac   Harrison. 

West  Coast:     Edwin  Warness. 

Class  C  Members 

John  C.  Makepeace,  and  Russell 
Makepeace. 

Also  following  adjournment  of 
the  Association  meeting,  the  Cran- 
berry Growers  Council  met  to 
elect  officers.  Those  elected  were 
as  follows:  Marcus  L.  Urann, 
President;  Theodore  H.  Budd,  of 
New  Jersey,  Chainiian;  Charles  L. 
Lewis,  of  Wisconsin,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Homer  L.  Gibbs,  Massachu- 
setts, Vice-President;  A.  D.  Ben- 
son, Massachusetts,  Secretary  - 
Treasurer.  A  marketing  commit- 
tee was  then  appointed  by  the 
Council  as  follows:  Theodore  H. 
Budd,  New  Jersey,  Chairman;  A. 
D.  Benson,  Massachusetts,  Secre- 
tary; Ellis  D.  Atwood,  Massachu- 
setts; Isaac  Harrison,  New  Jersey; 
Daniel  E.  Rezin,  Wisconsin;  Char- 
les L.  Lewis,  Wisconsin;  Russell 
Makepeace,  Massachusetts. 


Last  Year's  Berries  GootI 
in  1807 

The  following  interesting  item 
about  the  delights  of  eating  cran- 
berries frozen  in  the  vine  in  1807 
was  sen-t  in  by  Dr.  Neil  E.  Stevens, 
professor  of  Botany  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois: 

Probably  everybody  who  has 
worked  around  cranberry  bogs  in 
the  spring  has  at  one  time  or  an- 
other tasted  and  found  good  to  eat 
the  old  berries  still  clinging  to  the 
vines  which  had  been  frozen  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  i>ave 
been  true  in  1807.  At  least  such  is 
the  report  of  Fredrick  Prush,  a 
botanist  who  was  born  in  Tobolski, 
Siberia  and  was  educated  ir.  Dres- 
den. He  resid.ed  in  this  country 
from  1799  to  1811.  Du'ing  t'hiS 
time  he  made  various  botanical  ex- 
cursions. Later  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  published  his  Flora  of 
North  America,  which  he  called 
"Flora  Americae   Septentrionis." 

A  journal  which  he  kept  of  an 
exploring  expedition  made  in  180,7 
contains  an  entry  dated  June  1,4, 
when  he  was  traveling  from  East-, 
em  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 
He  had  just  climbed,  a  high  hill 
called  "Bimblo  Hill"  near  the  Pc- 
kono  mountain.  Near  the  top  of 
this  hill  he  found  some  cranberi-ies 
and  sampled  them.  About  these  he 
writes  as  follows:  "The  cranbi' vy.-; 
of  last  year's  growth  were  now  in 
such  a  condition  to  make  ^  very 
agreeable  &  pleasant  repast;  I 
never  thought  to  eat  so  much  of 
this  food  raw  as  I  dit  this  day." 


WEEKLY  CRANBERRY  CLINICS 
ON  CAPE 


Flaxseed  is  crushed  into  linseed 
oil,  a  necessary  ingredient  for 
paints,  varnishes  and  other  indus- 
trial items.  Last  year's  acreage 
produced    52,500,000    bushels. 


Weekly  cranberry  clinics  are  be- 
m'j:  held  during  June  and  July  by 
Bert  Tomlinson,  Barnstable  County 
Agent.  These  are  to  enable  Cape 
growers  to  get  timely,  first-hand 
information  as  their  problems  come 
along.  The  first  was  at  NCA 
screenhouse  at  North  Harwich, 
June  1,  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  Follow- 
ing meeting  was  June  8  at  New 
England  Sales  Co.  screenhouse, 
West  Barnstable,  same  hours. 
Bog  visits  will  be  made  in  the  af- 
ternoons through   arrangement. 


Scoops  and  Screenings 


July  issue  of  "Holiday"  has  an 
extremely  interesting  article  upon 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  among 
the  color  photos  is  one  of  water- 
raking  upon  a  Wisconsin  marsh. 
The  caption  is  that  Wisconsin 
"trails"  only  Massachusetts  in  the 
production  of  this  fruit  for  the 
Thanksgiving  table. 

"Western  World",  of  Bandon, 
Oregon,  recently  had  a  story  upon 
the  claim  to  the  biggest  straw- 
berry. It  said  a  huge  berry  was 
brought  into  the  office,  this  being 
no  less  than  6x6  inches.  It  was 
grown  by  a  farmer  at  nearby  Pros- 
per. 

June  "Co-operative  Digest"  had 
an  article  proclaiming  "big  news" 
in  the  cranberry  industry.  Article 
refers  to  the  new  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers Council  and  the  fact  the  Ex- 
change is  anticipating  its  largest 
volume  of  fresh  cranberry  sales  in 
its  existence  of  42  years  and  there 
is  a  half  million  dollar  advertising 
budget  to  promote  sales.  There 
was  also  a  photograph  in  Digest 
Pictorial  section  showing  Marcus 
L.  Urann  and  C.  M.  Chaney  discuss- 
ing plans  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York. 

***** 

United  States  farmers,  with  nor- 
mal growing  conditions,  add  at 
least    three-quarters    of    a    million 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics estimates  exports  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  will  approx- 
imate 450,000,000  pounds  in  1949, 
compared  with  427,000,000  in  1948. 

Flour  consumption  per  capita  in 
the  U.  S.  last  year  was  only  140 
pounds.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
over  200  pounds. 


There  are  some  200,000,000  acres 
of  land  administered  by  the  U.  S. 
National  Park  Service  and  U.  S. 
Forest   Service. 


One  state  extension  survey  re- 
vealed the  average  farm'  kitchen 
requires  between  20  and  30  tons 
of  water  per  year. 

According  to  a  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  report,  salt  in  the  wa- 
ter in  which  vegetables  are  cooked 
hastens  the  loss  of  vitam'in  C. 


bushels  to  their  ordmary  yield  by 
planting  hybrid  varieties,  it  is  esti- 
mated. The  varieties  are  the  re- 
sult of  an  extensive  corn-breeding 
program  that  dates  back  to  1918. 
***** 

Surplus  grain  may  be  converted 
into  auto-motive  power.  Grain  al- 
cohol, experiments  show,  may  be  a 
fuel  for  autos,  not  in  itself,  but 
mixed  with  gasoline.  Not  only 
would  this  be  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus grain,  but  would  conserve 
petroleum  resources. 

Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued   from  Page  5) 

may  have  a  large  bearing  this 
year,  but  Mr.  Hammond  antici- 
pates this  will  more  likely  be  felt 
much  more  next  and  the  following 
year. 

Weather  has  been  warm,  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  93-95  being 
recorded.  Wild  and  natural  bees 
are  at  work  on  the  bogs,  particu- 
larly bumble  bees. 

Fireworm  infestation  was  not 
very  heavy  and  not  much  damage 
was  done  by  the  first  brood.  Pos- 
sibly 600-700  acres  were  dusted 
for  this  brood  with  adequate  re- 
sults. Quite  a  few  marshes  have 
put  on  the  first  spray  of  Bordeaux 
for  control  of  leafdrop  and  fruit 
rots.  There  was  no  damage  from 
the    "new"    insect    which    CRAN- 


BERRIES inadvertantly  gave  the 
State  in  the  last  issue,  this  being 
the  "blackheaded  fruitworm,"  of 
which  there  is  no  such  animal,  the 
blackheaded  fireworm  being  in- 
tended. 

Personal 
Young  Dan  Rezin,  son  of  Lloyd 
Rezin,    has    been   visiting   bogs    in 
the  Massachusetts  area. 


WASHINGTON 

Club  Meets 

Long  Beach  Peninsula  Cranberry 
club  held  an  interesting  meeting 
June  10,  President  Elwell  Chabot 
presiding  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Par- 
rish  acting  as  secretary.  D.  J. 
Crowley  announced  the  annual  field 
day  is  to  be  held  August  5th  at 
the  Cranberry-Blueberry  Station. 
He  also  told  of  a  new  spray  which 
he  has  been  using  for  the  control 
of  louse  grass  and  moss  on  new 
bogs. 

Western  Picker 

Visiting  was  R.  J.  Hillstrom  of 
Western  Pickers,  Inc.,  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon,  bringing  with  him  a  new 
model  of  the  picker.  The  machine 
was  set  up  in  the  meeting  room 
and  growers  were  much  interested 
in  it.  Mr.  Hillstrom  stated  he  has 
taken  pictures  of  cranberry  har- 
vesting in  all  the  cranberry  areas 
in    the    United    States    and    of    at 

(Continued    on    Page    14) 
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WORKING  OUT 
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A  virtue  cranberry  growers  need  at  this 
time  is  courage.  In  looking  back  over 
the  past,  the  growers  as  a  whole  have  not 
lacked  that.  History  records  the  pioneers 
were  well  be-spattered  with  ridicule  by 
their  neighbors. 

Wars  came  along.  Henry  Hall  began 
about  when  the  1812  difficulty  was  on  in 
England.  He  might  have  seen  British  ships 
of  war  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  while  he  worked 
on  his  bog  so  close  to  the  sea  at  Dennis. 
There  was  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil, 
Spanish  American,  the  two  great  world 
conflagrations.  There  have  been  money 
panics.  There  have  been  great  and  unus- 
ual storms,  extremes  of  heat  when  not 
wanted,  extremes  of  cold  when  most  injur- 
ious— droughts,  and  periods  of  excessive 
rain. 

Insects  increased  in  numbers  and  in  kind 
to  be-devil  the  growers.  Today  we  have 
vastly  improved  methods  of  insect  control, 
we  have  chemical  weed  control,  as  well  as 
the  manual  control  of  the  old-timers. 


is  no  reason  to  believe  people  will 
stop  eating  cranberries,  even 
e  berry  is  not  a  necessity  of  life, 
and  first  settlers  picked  wild 
e  native  European  varieties  have 
been  gathered  and  used  by  cer- 
es.   Cranberries  were  bought  last 


There 
suddenly 
though  th 
Explorers 
fruit.     Th 
"always' 
tain  peopl 
fall. 

What  business  has  not  had  its  ups  and 
downs?  Many  things  have  been  over- 
extended, confidence  has  often  run  hog- 
wild.  A  bad  spell,  disagreeable  as  it  is, 
does  not  spell  inevitable  doom.  The  indus- 
try has  worked  itself  into  a  "tizzy",  but 
it  will  work  itself  out. 


HOW  DEEP  THE  DIP? 


"DUSINESS  conditions  are  not  what  they 
were — the  "dip"  seems  to  be  getting 
deeper,  perhaps  more  so  than  many  econ- 
omists thought.  Prices,  at  least  on  many 
things,  are  falling.  In  such  a  condition  the 
consumer  waits  for  things  to  get  a  little 
lower  before  he  buys.  There  is  money,  sta- 
tistics show  that  people  have  it  in  the 
banks,  but  they  are  not  spending  it. 

To  make  people  buy  things  they  do  not 
absolutely  need,  once  again  requires  sales- 
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manshlp,  real  effort.  This  real  effort  is  be- 
ing put  forward.  It  should  bring  results. 
Cranberries  must  become  more  of  a  year- 
round  proposition  with  the  general  public 
than  they  have  become  as  yet. 

We  like  to  see  mention  of  cranberries 
in  articles  in  various  publications,  but  only 
too  often  they  are  referred  to  as  "Thanks- 
giving" berries.  Much  of  the  cranberry 
advertising  is  getting  away  from  that  idea 
— but  it  takes  time  and  a  lot  of  money  to 
dispel  ideas  once  they  become  as  general  as 
that  cranberries  are  grown  to  go  with  tur- 
key only,  or  mostly. 
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ABOVE — Group  at  an  insect  meeting  on  Bush  &  McElven  bog,  nr^r  Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  Left  to  right  are  Richard 
P.  Hartman,  Ocean  County  Agent;  Daniel  L.  Kensler,  Burlington  County  Agent;  Wm,  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  with  net)  en- 
tomologist Cranberry-Blueberry  Laboratory,  Clarence  North,  T.  H.  Budd,  Sr.,  Archer  Coddington,  Charles  Bush  and  Albert 
Andrews    (kneeling).  (Photo    Courtesy    Walter    Z.    Fort) 


LOWER — Beautiful    Sampsons    Pond,    South    Carver,    mentionel   in   Cranberry   History 


(CRANBERRIES  Photo) 


LEYDEN,    first    street    of    the    Pilgrims    at    Plymouth,    shire    town      ot      county,      which      raises      more      cranberries      than     any 
other   area.  (CRANBERRIES     Photo) 
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(Continued    from    Page    10) 

least  40  different  varieties  of 
growing  berries.  He  was  plan- 
ning to  attend  a  Long  Beach  meet- 
ing again  and  show  the  pictures, 
most  of  them  in  color.  He  was 
accompanied   by  F.   W.   Cook,   also 
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of  Coos  Bay. 

Speakers 

H.  F.  Jenkins,  County  Agent, 
spoke  briefly. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke  of  "Cranguy- 
ma,"  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  month  in  England  where  he  at- 
tended the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Rhodendrens  at  Condon, 
gave  a  report  of  his  trip.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  eight 
other  Americans,  and  several  coun- 
tries were  represented.  Dr.  Clarke 
said  he  took  many  photographs 
which  he  will  later  show.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  who 
remained  in  the  East  visiting  rela- 
tives. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Drought 

The  main  topic  of  interest  in 
South  Jersey  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  (June  24)  was  the  pro- 
longed drought  and  its  possible  ef- 
fects on  the  cranberry  and  blue- 
berry crops  if  it  should  continue 
much  longer.  Since  the  last  good 
rainfall  on  May  24,  there  has  been 
only  0.18  inches  of  rain  at  the  Lab- 
oratory at  Pemberton  in  the  form 
of  brief  showers  or  drizzle  that 
didn't  even  lay  the  dust,  let  alone 
benefit  growing  crops.  Some  lo- 
calities have  received  the  benefit 
of  a  local  shower  or  two.  On  the 
whole,  where  soils  are  well  sup- 
plied with  peat  or  where  a  bog  ir- 
rigates well  from  the  ditches,  both 
cranberries  and  blueberries  have 
held  up  surprisingly  well.  Where 
the  land  is  sandy  and  the  soil 
moisture  supply  is  not  unusually 
good,  drought  injury  has  been 
.showing  plainly.  Blueberries  are 
not  sizing  up  as  they  should.  If 
there  is  no  rain  within  a  couple  of 
days,  the  crop  may  well  be  reduced 
by  25'y.  Cranberries  will  have  a 
somewhat  better  chance  to  get  by, 
since  the  small  berries  can  better 
withstand  the  lack  of  water.  How- 
ever, some  damage  has  already 
been  done. 

A  static  condition  of  a  high 
pressure  area  with  dry,  clear  wea- 
ther has  been  recorded  one  w'eek 
on  the  barometer  by  a  remarkably 
steady  record  beginning  the  fore- 
noon of  June  13  and  lasting  for 
exactly  one  week.  During  that 
period  the  Laboratory  barometer 
was  constantly  between  29.85  and 


29.98  inches. 

Following  cool  weather  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month, 
temperatures  averaged  normal  or 
above  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month. 

Unprotected  bogs,  especially 
those  which  are  not  sanded,  suf- 
fered from  the  frosts  of  the  nights 
of  May  28  and  29  and  June  8.  On 
the  bogs  which  are  not  particular- 
ly cold,  the  damage  was  chiefly  to 
the  tips  above  the  bloom. 

New  bogs  which  were  planted 
this  spring  generally  rooted  very 
nicely,  due  to  the  rainy  season 
which  lasted  until  May  24.  Where 
water  was  available  to  wet  down 
the  bogs  in  June  they  are  still  do- 
ing very  well. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 

Sprinkler  irrigation  is  being 
used  for  frost  and  drought  protec- 
tion on  an  increasing  number  of 
properties.  The  Research  Labor- 
atory now  knows  of  six  cranberry 
properties  and  eleven  blueberry 
properties  using  sprinkler  irriga- 
tion. 

Double  Trouble  Company  at 
Toms  River  did  a  sizeable  job  fer- 
tilizing cranberry  plants  by  air- 
plane. In  one  afternoon  they  fer- 
tilized about  115  acres  of  bog  in 
the  space  of  2%  hours. 

The  first  spray  for  cranberry 
fruit  rot  was  generally  completed 
by  June  22nd.  One  observer,  who 
has  been  visiting  a  good  many 
bogs,  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  cranberry  growers  who 
customarily  do  considei'able  spray- 
ing, sanding,  etc.,  are  keeping  up 
their  work  this  year  pretty  well. 
Blueberry   Appointment 

Dr.  Martin  T.  Hutchinson  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Cranberry  and  Blueberry  Research 
Laboratory  to  take  ever  the  Blue- 
berry Stunt  research  work.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  received  his  Doctorate 
in  Entomology  this  June  from 
Rutgers  University.  His  work  in 
Plant  Physiology  has  also  pre- 
pared him  very  w-ell  for  the  task 
which  he  is  undertaking  at  the 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  Robert  Filmer,  N.  J.  Bee 
Specialist,  finds  that  where  the  use 
of  DDT  for  leafhoppers  was  de- 
layed until  considerable  bloom  was 
open,  there  has  been  a  serious 
killing  off  of  pollinating  insects. 
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Industry  Puts 
Out    New    Growth 
In  the  1830's-40's 
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( Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  chapter  be^un  last 
month  in  the  History  of  the  Cranberry 
Industry) . 
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(Continued  from  June  Issue) 
Plymouth,  itself,  the  shire  town, 
has  no  tax  records  available  beyond 
1S60  to  assist  in  locating  those  who 
may  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate 
in  that  town. 

It  was  in  1845  that  the  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society  decid- 
ed that  an  award  should  be  given 
for  cranberry  cultivation,  this  to 
be  made  in  1849.  When  '49  arrived 
Rev.  Morrill  Allen  said  the  prem- 
ium committee  considered  three 
applicants  for  the  premium  and  felt 
no  hesitation  in  awarding  this  to 
one  Libbeus  Smith  of  Abington, 
then  East  Bridgewater,  He  made 
this  comment: 

"We  have  been  accustomed  till 
within  a  few  years  to  regard 
cranberry   vines   as   intruders   in 


our  low  lands,  and  have  studied 
the  means  of  their  extermination 
rather  than  of  their  increase  and 
fruitfulness. 

"The  cultivation  is  a  new  pro- 
cess in  which  the  operator  can 
avail  himself  of  comparatively 
little  scientific  research  and  of 
only  very  limited  experience.  .  .  . 
we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  the 
practicability  of  greatly  improv- 
ing this  fruit  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  cultivation.  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  article  at 
home  and  abroad  may  justify  con- 
tinued and  liberal  encourage- 
ment," 

Lebbeus  Smith 
Lebbeus  Smith  was  the  first 
grower  in  the  county  to  receive  a 
cranberry  award.  He  lived  in  what 
is  now  Whitman,  but  was  then 
East  Bridgewater,  Mr,  Smith  was 
keeper  of  a  toll  gate  on  the  old 
New  Bedford  Turnpike  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Whaling  City,  He  was 
born  in  the  Northville  section  of 
East  Bridgewater,  the  son  of  Hen- 
ry Thornbury  Smith  and  Priscilla 
(Brown)  Smith,  December  21, 
1792, 

Mr.  Smith  first  married  April 
11,  1815  Salome  Howe,  who  died 
two  years  later,  and  then  married 
July  24,  1817,  Polly  Bates.     When 
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he  was  about  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Bates  her  father  erected  a 
house  for  them  which,  remodeled 
and  enlarged,  is  today  the  famed 
restaurant,  "The  Toll  House  Inn." 
The  post  road  had  been  built  in 
1806  and  there  was  a  very  small 
building,  used  as  a  toll  house  on 
the  east  side,  about  opposite  the 
parking  lot  of  the  present  inn.  It 
was  at  this  parking  lot  where  his 
bog  was  located. 

He  began  his  bog,  according  to 
his  statement  submitted  to  the  So- 
ciety in  1849,  in  1846,  and  seeming- 
ly as  a  direct  result  of  the  premium 
being  offered.     He  wrote: 

As  the  premium  was  offered 
for  the  best  method  of  cultivating 
the  cranberry,  and  not  for  the 
largest  piece  of  ground  appropri- 
ated or  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fruit  raised,  I  commenced  on 
small  patches  of  meadow  where 
no  cranberry  vines  were  ever 
known  to  grow. 

Sand  and  Manure  Help 

His  first  patch  was  one  of  about 
a  square  rod  and  he  planted  by  cut- 
ting out  eight-inch  sods  of  cran- 
berry vines  and  inserting  these  in 
holes  cut  to  receive  them.  As  he 
felt  the  removal  of  the  sods  would 
"diminish  the  richness  of  the  soil", 
he  spread  on  as  a  substitute  a  coat 
of  fine  manure  and  a  coat  of  coarse 
sand,  mixing  it  in,  about  five  inches 
deep.  He  hoed  the  grass  for  two 
years  and  then  pulled  it  with  his 
hands  and  mowed  the  tops,  noting 
that  the  berries  were  formed  only 
on  the  upright  from  the  runners 
and  so  was  careful  not  to  cut  these 
off.  His  second  patch  he  planted 
the  same  way,  but  did  not  spread 
sand  and  manure,  as  the  vines  did 
not  do  as  well,  and  he  noted:  "sand 
and  manure  are  of  great  help  in 
cultivating  the  cranberry." 

On  his  third  patch  he  planted 
vines,  setting  them  two  feet  apa^-t. 
This  method  he  abandoned,  as  he 
felt  the  grass  was  gaining-  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  vines. 

The  third  plot  he  planted  with 
what  is  called  the  "bell,  or  upland" 
cranberry,  which  he  obtained  from 
Sullivan  Bates.  He  bought  one 
thousand  roots  for  three  dollars, 
and  set  them  in  rows  about  two 
feet  apart  one  way  and  six  the 
other  on  the  20th  of  May,  1847. 
But  a  single  "sprout"  died,  he  wrote, 
and  setting  them  on  another  patch 
they  also  looked  well.     He  consid- 


ered this  only  as  an  experiment, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bates 
who  had  written  him  that  the  fruit 
is  much  larger  and  of  a  richer  fla- 
vor than  the  common  cherry  choke- 
berry. 

Mr.  Smith  was  enough  interested 
to  "take  pains",  as  he  wrote,  to 
ascertain  the  different  varieties  of 
cranberries,  and  had  found  there 
were  four:  the  bell,  or  upland  cran- 
berry, the  common,  or  cherry  cran- 
berry, the  Barberry  and  the  "tree" 
cranberry  (not  a  true  cranberry), 
having  obtained  some  information 
regarding  the  latter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Livermore,  Maine.  He 
planted  some  seed,  but  found  it 
took  a  long  while  to  accomplish 
much  that  way. 

"I  intend  to  continue  to  cultivate 
the  cranberry",  he  wrote.  "I  will 
only  add  that  I  hope  the  attention 
of  agricultural  men  in  this  county 
will  be  called  to  the  subject.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  time  will  come 
when   every  family   might  be  sup- 


plied, at  a  cheap  rate,  with  this 
most  excellent  fruit  for  sauce  and 
pastry." 

Mr.  Smith  died  January  10,  1882. 
It  was  believed  that  it  was  after  his 
death  that  his  home  was  first  op- 
ened as  an  inn. 

Other  Contestants 

The  second  award  of  the  Society 
in  1849,  which  was  $7.00,  went  to 
Luther  Richards  of  West  Bridge- 
water.     Mr.  Richards  is  known    to 
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Sliding  Gate  Reservoir  Flumes — the  kind  that  let  you  sleep 
on  frosty  nights. 

Dog-leg  Reservoir  Flumes- 


Flashboard-type  Lower  Flumes 
levels. 


WITH  ARMCO  PIPE 

Longr   lenjrths — few  joints—easy   to   handle. 
Galvanized,   asbestos    bonded,    completely    coated, 
take   the   wear. 


for  Oxygen  Enrichment. 

for  close  regulation  of  water 


vith   a   paved   bottom   to 


AND  NO  SPILING 

Instead,  on  short  pipes,  reservoir  flumes,  or  where  eels  and  muskrats 
are  bad,  use  a  corrugated-iron  seopwall  collar,  extending  two  feet  above, 
below,   and   both   sides   of  pipe. 

ASSEMBLED    IN    A    FEW    HOURS 

Excavating  and  backfilling  your   chief  problem. 

NO    SETTLEMENT 

Except    as    the   whole   dike    settles,    even    on    the   softest   bottom. 

DELIVERY 

Normally  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  yo  u  order.  Material  trucked 
from  Palmer.  Unloaded  as  near  the  sites  as  they  can  reasonably  get 
with    a    loaded    trailer    truck. 


PRICE 


Depends  on  size,  height,  length,  etc.  Unless  the  flume  is  unusually 
high,  wide  and  handsome,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10  per  inch  of  outlet 
diameter;  IS"  outlet,  $180.  Short,  simple  flumes  are  as  much  as  25% 
less.  This  is  delivered  price;  you  install  it.  I  sometimes  supervise 
installation  for  a  fee. 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 


Hydraulic    Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 


Bog    Railroads    For   Sale    or    Rent 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 
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Western  Pickers,  Inc. 
Shows  Its  New 
1949  Model  Picker 


Demonstrations  of  the  new  ll - 
model  Western  Picker,  with  its  new 
picking  head,  have  been  given  be- 
fore representatives  from  all  the 
cranberry  producing  areas  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  profound  en- 
thusiasm of  the  growers  about  the 
new  pickers  is  evidenced  by  the 
flood  of  orders  that  have  been  tak- 
en for  delivery  this  fall. 

Watching  this  picker  work  over 
all  kinds  of  vine  conditions  and  ob- 
serving how  nearly  automatic  it  is 
in  operation  has  convinced  these 
growers  that  from  now  on  the 
Western  Picker  is  the  machine  that 
is  going  to  mechanize  the  Cranber- 
ry Industry.  With  costs  ranging 
down  to  20c  a  barrel  and  less,  no 
other  method  of  picking  can  com- 
pete for  the  fresh  berry  market. 
Shortness  of  the  picking  season  is 
now  no  problem  for  the  grower 
having  up  to  15  Acres  to  pick. 

The  Western  Picker  is  now  near- 
ly fool  proof  in  its  mechanized 
settings  and  operations.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  adjustment. 
All  wearing  parts  can  be  procured 
from  any  ordinary  machine  supply 
house. 

Growers  are  now  getting  panicky 
about  the  costs  in  picking  for  the 
fresh  market.  With  the  economic 
situation  being  what  it  is,  there 
probably  will  be  no  great  advance 
in  cranberry  prices  (or  of  any 
fruit)  in  the  immediate  future. 
What  then  about  this  year's  crop? 
Many  bogs  will  not  even  be  picked. 
To  meet  this  new  condition,  costs 
of  production  must  be  lowered. 
Mechanization  of  picking  is  part  of 
the  answer  and  the  Western  Picker 
is  the  answer  to  mechanization  of 
picking  for  the  fresh  market. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  damage  to  bog,  vines,  or  ber- 
ries. 

Western  Pickers,  Inc.,  will  still 
take  orders  for  Fall  delivery.  The 
price  is  $1100.00  in  advance.  A 
few  extra  pickers  will  be  built  and 
these  will  be  sold  for  $1200.00  upon 
delivery  of  the  machine. 

Representatives  of  Western  Pick- 
ers, Inc.,  will  be  in  Massachusetts 
after  July  4th.  Up  to  this  time 
send  orders  to  Coos  I5ay,  Oregon. 

(Advt.) 


have  been  a  successful  farmer  in 
what  was  called  the  "Matfield"  sec- 
tion. The  river  ran  through  a  few 
acres  of  his  and  he  may  have  made 
use  of  this  water,  but  nothing 
seems  to  be  recalled  today  of  his 
cranberry  activities.  He  was  born 
about   1800  and  died  in  1876. 

There  was  a  third  offering  for 
the  premium,  but  apparently  no 
award  was  given  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  contestant,  who  was 
Paul  Hathaway  of  Middleboro. 
Carver 

For  one  reason  or  another,  one 
being  that  Carver  tax  records  are 
not  available  until  the  late  decades 
of  the  past  century,  who  really 
pioneered  in  that  thinly-populated 
town  of  Plymouth  County,  des- 
tined to  be  the  greatest  cranberry 
town  of  them  all,  appears  to  be 
lost  in  the  mists  of  the  years. 

There  seems  to  be  an  association 
with  cranberries  from  the  fact  that 
in  1702-03  the  town  of  Plymouth 
voted  a  grant  of  land  to  Samuel 
Sonnett,  an  Indian,  and  his  wife 
Dorothy,  that  tract  being  located 
on  the  southerly  side  of  Sampson's 
Pond,  at  about  the  present  South 
Carver,  and  this  contained  natural 
cranberry  beds.  The  Seipits,  also 
Indians,  appeared  a  few  years  lat- 
er. As  late  as  1810  Launa  Seipit 
an  aged  woman,  lived  on  this  Car- 
ver  Indian   reservation. 

"New  Meadows" 

It  is  known,  however,  that  in 
Carver  the  early  settlers  made  use 
of  the  natural  cranberry  meadows. 
Much  of  the  soil  of  Carver  is  light 
and  sandy,  early  described  as  "so 
poor  even  white  beans  couldn't  be 
grown",  but  large  areas  proved  to 
be  ideal  for  cranberry  culture.  The 
most  famed  of  these  wild  beds  was 
at  "New  Found  Meadows",  later 
shortened  to  "New  Meadows",  at 
first  made  use  of  for  pasturage, 
later  for  the  gathering  of  its  wild 
cranberries.  These  famed  "New 
Meadows",  now  mostly  embraced 
in  the  cranberry  bogs  of  Ellis  D. 
Atwood,  consisted  of  about  500 
acres,  with  swamps,  but  without 
large  streams,  became  in  the  fall 
a  scene  of  activity.  They  were  bor- 
dered by  the  present  Meadow  and 
Pine  streets  and  the  ancient  Roch- 
ester road.  The  Rochester  road 
was  a  main  highway  with  its  stage- 
coaches.    In  the  fall  peddlers  trad- 


ed their  wares  for  cranberries,  tak- 
ing the  fruit  to  New  Bedford  and 
Boston  for  sale. 

Abijah  Lucas,  First  Cultivator 

As  to  who  may  have  been  the 
first  to  experiment  in  cranberry 
cultivation  in  Carver  there  is  a  let- 
ter which  was  published  in  THE 
FARMER,  March  issue,  1845,  which 
may  indicate  this  was  Abijah  Lu- 
cas, and  this  was  in  the  early  40s. 
The  letter  was  signed  by  Benjamin 
Shurtleff,  brother-in-law  of  Lucas. 
It   follows: 


CUrXAlKGRASS. 
WEEDS;S||lJ|| 


Mows  fast  and  clean 
around  buildings,  fields, 
under  trees,  fences, 
along  road- 
sides, and  in 
light  corners. 


Cuts  4  to  6 

acres  in  8  hrs. 

Easy  to   handle  on 

rough   ground   or  steep 

slopes.  Cuts  1  '/2  "  f  rom  ground.  Rugged, 

Economical.  Dependable. 


BETTER  IRRIGATION 

With 

LESS 


V/ATER 

A  Model  For. 
Every  Pressure 


For  Farm,  Oreliard  or  Truck  Garden.  Eatlly 
and  quickly  n^^nted  en  any  irrigation  pipe. 
Heavy  duty  ijirnst  and  bronto  conttruclion 
for  long  tervic«|  Sand  and  dirt  proof.  Wa- 
ter lubrlcotedibearings— no  oil  or  grease  re- 
quired. No  i§!^  moving  parts  to  rapidly 
wear  out.  M^Snum  coverage— even  distri- 
bution. 9 

^  BUCKNER    MANUFACTURING   C0.(. 
1615  Blackstone  Ave.,  Fresno,  California 


BUCKNtirSPRINKLERS 


1121    WASUINGTON    STBEET 
WEST    NEWTON    65,    AUSB. 
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"My  brother-in-law,  Abijah  Lu- 
cas, of  Carver,  had  the  most  beau- 
tiful cranberry  crops  in  1841  and 
'42,  but  the  June  frosts  of  '43  and 
44  killed  the  buds  and  blooms  so 
that  where  in  the  previous  years 
he  had  200  bushels,  he  had  not 
more  than  2.  Mr.  Lucas  has  his 
cranberries  in  a  rather  dry  bog 
meadow,  and  on  low  tillage  land. 
Sand  and  water  (the  more  mud- 
dy and  dirty  the  better)  is  his 
best  dressing.  The  size  and  qual- 
ity of  the  cultivated  fruit  much 
exceeds  the  wild. 

"I  have  been  much  acquainted 
with  them  (cranberries)  ever 
since  my  boyish  days.  We  have 
mowed  close  and  burnt  to  kill 
them  out  of  our  meadows  and  low 
lands". 

From  considering  cranberry  vines 
as  a  nuisance  and  something  to  be 
destroyed  Mr.  Shurtleff  has  changed 
his  opinion,  it  is  evident,  and  he,  at 
least,  credits  Mr.  Lucas,  and  possi- 
bly others,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  cultivation. 

Town  records  show  Mr.  Lucas 
was  born  July  19,  1790,  the  son  of 
Captain  Abijah  Lucas,  one  of  Car- 
ver's prominent  earlier  citizens.  He 
died  May  2,  1849,  so  he  did  not 
have  many  years  left  in  which  to 
cultivate,  if  indeed,  he  actually 
cultivated  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

Growers  of  "the  Old  Regime" 

The  late  Henry  S.  Griffith,  in  his 
invaluable  "History  of  Carver, 
Massachusetts",  1913,  records  that 
cranberries  were  earliest  regarded 
as  common  property,  as  indeed  they 
were,  but  he  continued,  "as  their 
place  in  commerce  was  established, 
marsh  owners  looked  more  careful- 
ly after  their  property  and  glean- 
ing gradually  disappeared.  Flood- 
ing for  winter  protection  and  the 
annual  mowing  of  grass  constituted 
the  only  encouragement  of  the  old 
school   of  growers." 

He  then  added  in  a  footnote  that 


Banquets   —   Clam    Bakes   —   Parties 

ANNOUNCING 

HOLMES  &  YOUNG 

CATERING     SERVICE 
Carver,    Mass. 

CRANBERRIES 

With  Every  Meal 

George  E.  Young     Norman  V.  Holmes 
Tel.  Midd.  5S7-R  Tel.  Carver   10-4 


"Ben.jamin  D.  Finney,  who  built  a 
dyke  for  flooding  a  marsh  in  1856, 
is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cranber- 
ries by  artificial  means".  His  bog 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  old 
section  called  "Darby",  at  North 
Carver. 

As  growers  of  the  "old  regime", 
Mr.  Griffith  listed  Sampson  McFar- 
lin,  Luther  Atwood,  Benjamin  D. 
Finney,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  W. 
Robbins,  John  Dunham,  George 
Shurtleff,  Eben  and  Earl  Sherman, 
F.  W.  Bump,  H.  A.  Lucas,  Ephraim 
Griffith,  Nathan  Ryder,  Nathaniel 
S.  and     Matthew  H.  Gushing     and 


Atwood  Shaw,  many  of  these  sur- 
names being  evident  in  the  indus- 
try today.  He  gives  a  harvesting 
picture  of  that  earlier  day  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  experiences  of  the  har- 
vesters of  the  earlier  days  would 
now  be  regarded  as  hardship  that 
would  call  for  an  investigating 
committee.  The  marshes  were 
always  damp  and  in  wet  seasons 
they  were  breeding  places  for 
rheumatism  and  kindred  com- 
plaints. The  older  laborers  wise- 
ly refrained  from  a  contact  with 
the  water,  but  the  boys  took  no 
such  precaution.  Long  lines  of 
shivering,  barefoot  boys  lined  out 
on  the  marsh,  awaiting  the  signal 
for   attack,   and   when    the   word 
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Protection\^^from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cronguyma  Farms, 
Tort  LAND  "reGON^OURN^  "^"S  Beach,  Wash. 

SPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additioqai 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
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was  given  they  would  drop  into 
the  icy  water     with     shouts     of 
laughter  and  boyish  pranks,  and 
the  knees  were  numb   with  cold 
before  the  sun  was  high  enough 
to  impart  its  heat." 
Under  date  of  Oct.  1,  1832,  Edi- 
tor  Phinney   reported   the  happen- 
ings on  a  day  appointed  for  a  com- 
munity picking  of  the  Sandy  Neck 
cranberries  as  follows: 

"Great  Gathering,  but  Small 
Pickings" 

A  great  gathering  of  old  men 
and  women,  sprightly  lads  and 
lasses  and  barefoot  urchins  make 
up  the  whole,  a  motley  congrega- 
tion. Equipped  with  pillow  cases, 
canakins  and  shining  tin  kettles 
to  take  away  LAWFULLY  (as 
they  thought)  the  'bitter  fruit'  of 
the  cranberry  vine.  The  number 
of  persons  of  all  sorts,  ages  and 
sexes  and  colors  who  attended  the 
bidding  of  the  Selectmen  was 
thought  to  exceed  300.  But  the 
quantity  gathered  was  exceeding- 
ly small The  numerous  vis- 
itors of  the  bogs  thought  they 
had  come  on  rather  a  'Tom  Fool' 
errand.  .  .  and  we  suppose  the 
berries  have  been  offered  for  sale 
at  several  stores  in  Yarmouth 
for  several  weeks  past." 
But     if  Mr.     Phinney     wrote  in 


sceptical  vein  and  implied  the 
townsmen  of  neighboring  Yarmouth 
beat  the  local  citizens  of  Barn- 
stable to  the  gun  THE  FARMER 
seemed  to  commend  the  plan.  On 
Oct.  31,  1832  it  said: 

CRANBERRY  FAIR— The  com- 
mon lands  on  Sandy  Neck  in 
Barnstable  were  lately  opened  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for 
gathering  cranberries.  It  is  es- 
timated that  as  many  as  200  men, 
women  and  children  were  assem- 
bled on  the  bogs,  and  that  on 
Monday  and  'Tuesday  not  less 
than  250  bushels  of  this  agree- 
able fruit  were  gathered.  By  a 
judicious  regulation  the  picking 
of  the  berries  is  prohibited  until 
they  are  ripe  and  until  a  day  is 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Selectmen." 

Again  the  following  year  the 
PATRIOT  reported  in  the  same 
tone  of  causic  levity,  which  makes 
humorous  reading  today,  if  it  did 
not  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barnsta- 
ble at  the  time: 

CRANBERRY  FAIR— This  im- 
portant event  has  again  come 
about.  The  "Fathers  of  the 
Town"  have  farmed  out  the  val- 
uable  privilege    of   picking     the 


cranberries  on  Sandy  Neck  for 
the  Dresent  year.  This  is  the  day 
(Tuesday)  set  apart  for  the 
gathering  at  the — no,  not  at  the 
halves,  the  pickers  are  to  have 
three-quarters  of  all  they  can 
gather  and  the  other  goes  where? 
We  suppose  to  the  Town  Treas- 
ury. 'The  agents  of  the  town 
have  to  be,  and  no  doubt  are  oa 
the  spot  with  their  Bags  open  to 
receive  this  revenue.  This  busi- 
ness may  yet  become  of  suffic- 
ient importance  to  the  town  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  choose 
annually  a  Cranberry  Police  to 
protect  this  delicious  fruit  and 
keep  off  the     Yarmouth     boats; 
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You  can  control  insects  and  fungi  and  increase  ^YOUR  pro- 
duction by  the  proper  application  of  Mackwin  Agricultural 
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and  research  by  Mackwin  entomologists. 

Mackwin  products  are  tested  and  proved  in  the  field  under 
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costly  insect  pests  and  fungi 
when   you   use   Mackwin   proven 
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and  We  should  not  wonder  if  even 
a  Revenue  Officer  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Sandy  Neck.  We 
shall  rejoice  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  income  of  Sandy  Neck 
will  defray  our  municipal  .expen- 
ses, for  we  are  quite  tired  of  pay- 
ing taxes. 

Court  Action 
The  Sandy  Neck  cranberrios 
even  reached  court  and  the  trial  of 
an  armed  couple  who  should  per- 
haps be  left  nameless  even  at  this 
late  date  was  reported  by  THE 
PATRIOT  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
sitting-  at  Barnstable  heard  the 
ease   of   the   Inhabitants    of   the 

Town  of  Barnstable  vs. 

&  Wife.  This  was  termed  a  long- 
standing case  and  was  submitted 
to  the  jury,  who  after  being  out 
some  time  came  in  for  further  in- 
struction from  the  Court;  after  a 
brief  explanation  by  the  Judge 
they  again  retired  and  shortly 
after  came  in  with  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff — damages  10  cents. 
This  is  a  cent  a  bushel  for  Cran- 
berries! Mrs. was  charged 

in  the  writ  with  trespassing  upon 
Sandy  Neck!!  and  taking  there- 
from  10  bushels     of  the  town's 
cranberries!!!  of  which  the  Jury 
(apparently     with      reluctance), 
found  her  guilty.       It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  action  would  set- 
tle  the   Question     of  the  town's 
right  in  the  soil  and  freehold  of 
Sandy  Neck,  but  owing  to  some 
informality     in   the     manner  of 
pleading    to    the      charge    or    in 
consequence    of    some    other    de- 
ficiency the     technicality     of  the 
law   precluded   the   trial   on   that 
question,  so  that,  we  suppose,  we 
shall  have  one  more  "Cranberry 
Day"  or  "Cranberry  Fair." 
Again   showing   the   interest     in 
these  berries,  an  indignant  writer 
signing  himself  "Beach  Plum"  had 
written     a  long     letter     to  Editor 
Phinney,  asking  what  day  he  would 
have  the  right  to  go  on  Sandy  Neck 
to    gather    the    cranberries,    "so    I 
may  give  a  friend  a  tart  or  two." 
Newspapers,   Societies  Stimulate 
To  return  from  these  entertain- 
ing  accounts    of   the   "wild"   cran- 
berries  of     Sandy     Neck     to   the 
chronicle  of  cultivation,  the  grow- 
ing of     cranberries     continued   to 
snowball.     In  1842  THE  FARMER 


declared:  "On  the  sandy  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  where  wet  bogs  of 
meadows  abound,  cultivation  is  in- 
creasing." The  periodical  was  get- 
ting many  inquiries  relative  to 
cultivation.  The  communications 
came  in  from  various  areas.  There 
was  one  from  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  showing  cultivation  at- 
tempts were  being  made  in  the 
White  Mountain  State.     One  R.  A. 


Meecham  wrote  he  had  repeatedly 
read  of  the  efforts  to  cultivate  the 
cranberry,  and  he  himself  had  set 
some  in  hills,  four  or  five  feet 
apart  on  swamp  ground  which  had 
been  cleared  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  potatoes.  "They  were 
growing  well",  he  said. 

The  GENESEE  FARMER  of  New 
York  state  reported  the  thought  of 
cranberry  cultivation   was   spread- 


Beaton's  Distributing  Agency 

NATIONAL    DISTRIBUTORS 
of 

for  over  a  quarter  century 
in  United  States  and  Canada 


Wareham,  Mass. 


Tel.  Wareham  130  or  'JTO 


TILLER  MT/w 


I  Full  horsepower  motor 


O  Po£itiv»  action,  multi- 
pit  disc  clutch. 

A  Full  (IzMl  '/telActric 
•tloy  itMl  tines. 


\Z3EnSA 


This   is   the  AAodern  — 

IE  ATOilC  AGE! 


Don't  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  these  modern  times 
by  failing  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 

ELECTRICITY 

•  In   your   cranberry  activities. 

•  In  your  home. 


Plymoufh  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.   1300 


ARIEN5  COMPANY  •     BRILLI0N.WI5 


Twenty 


ing-.  It  compared  the  net  profit  of 
an  acre  of  wheat,  placing  that  at 
04.00  to  the  net  of  an  acre  of  cran- 
berries at  $S5.00.  THE  PLOUGH- 
MAN told  of  a  g-rower  who  had 
"just  sold  cranberries  from  a  little 
patch  of  ground,  not  exceeding  %th 
acre,  for  $50.00,  "and  the  pui'chas- 
er  gathers  the  fruit." 

These  agricultural  papers  and 
the  agricultural  societies  were  do- 
ing much  to  stimulate  cranberry 
growing.  Both  have  proven  valu- 
able sources  of  information  as  to 
early  growers.  By  1850  a  number 
of  societies  were  offering  premiums 
for    cranberries.      Besides    Middle- 


FOR  SALE 

160  Acres,  9  Acres  A-1   Set-Up 
for  Cranberries 

Practically  all  9  acres  ditched  and 
some  diked.  Good  sand  edge  of  bog. 
Water  rights  on  large  stream  running 
through.  Small  two-drum  donkev 
with  Bagley  dragline;  l^'o  ton  Chev- 
rolet truck,  5  saddle  horses  and  rid- 
ing gear,  small  horse  shed  and  electric 
fence. 

Nice  new  house,  7  rooms  with  bath, 
larg-:^  back  porch  and  fruit  room. 
30x40    double    garage    basement. 

About  one  mile  from  Florence,  Ore- 
gon,   on    good    road. 

ALVIN  FARIS 
Tel.   18F21  Florence.  Oregon 


sex,  Barnstable,  Plymouth,  Essex 
and  Norfolk  these  included  Bristol, 
Hampden,  and  Franklin. 

But  it  was  in  Brnstable  County 
the  greatest  progress  was  still  be- 
ing made.  There  Cape  Codders, 
"with  little  drops  of  water  and  lit- 


tle grains  of  sand",  were  really 
laying  the  foundations  for  an  in- 
dustry, as  will  be  told  next  month. 

(Author's  Note:  It  is  repeated  again 
that  it  is  hoped  anv  misstatements,  er- 
rors, or  important  omissions  will  be  noted 
and  sent  in  for  correction,  in  order  to 
get  finally  an  accurate  story  of  the 
tr   nberry    industry    set    down). 


Frost  Protection  and  Irrigation . . . 

ALL  ITEMS  TO   COMPLETE  A   COMMERCIAL   BOG   ROTARY 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  AND  FROST  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

Write    or    Phnne    for    FREE    Descriptive    Literature 
with    Prices    on    the    following: 

GORMAN  RUPP  PUMPING  UNITS— all  sizes. 
CHRYSLER  O.  C.  D.  PUMPING  UNITS— 500  g.  p.  m. 
BUDA  DIESEL  PUMPING  UNITS  (War  Surplus)  1000 
to  1500  g.  p.  m. 

FLEX-O-SEAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 
"TEXTOLITE"    high-pressure,    non-corroding    tubing 

for  surface  use,  permanent  installations  or  buried 

lines. 
SPRINKLER  HEADS  in  all  sizes,  4  q.  P  M 

(All  items  in  stock  at  our  Cape  Cod  Location) 

Layouts  and  Estimates  at  no  obligation.  All  equipment  delivered  to  the 
bog  and  put  into  operation  with  our  assistance.  (Mass.  bogs).  Our  "know 
how"  is  based  on  hundreds  of  installations  on  farms  and  bogs,  as  well  as 
operation   of   this   type   equipment   to   water  200  acres   of  our  own. 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS,   IRRIGATION  DIV. 


Fo.et.  da.e,   Cape   Cod,    Mass. 

Tel. 


off  Route    130,  at  Snake  Pond  Road  by  car 

Osterville  719 


STOP  ROT! 

"Coppie",  the  CUPROLIGNUM  COP- 
PER, helps  you  protect  your  flumes 
and  headg-ates  from  attacks  by  their 
bitter  enemy,  rot.  For  just  a  few  cents 
you  can  save  costly  renewals  on  flumes, 
headg-ates,  fence-posts,  outbuildings, 
etc. 


Try  CUPROLIGNUM  SHINGLE  STAIN— for  new  clapboards,  old  or  new 
shingles.  Can  be  painted  over  if  desired.  Keeps  up  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings,  as  well  as  extending  their  usefulness.  But  be  sure  you  specify 
CUPROLIGNUM! 


New    England    Representative 

ROBERT  S.  CHASE 


CUPROLIGNUM 


195  Marlboro  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 


Displays  Like  This... 

are  increasing  Cranberry  Sales 
50  to  800% 


Ocean  Spray's  Chicken-Cranberry  Promotion  is  fast  catching  on. 
Grocers  in  Syracuse,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles  are  finding  that  the  Chicken- 
Cranberry  Team  means  increased  sales  of  both  items. 

The  display  above  at  Kroger's  Market  in  Detroit  increased  chicken 
sales  125 '(    .  .  .  Ocean  Spray  sales  212'-  . 

We  urge  cranberry  growers  to  talk  up  the  Chicken-Ocean  Spray 
promotion  to  your  grocer.     Enlist  his  support,  too. 


National  Cranberky  Assoc  iiATiOiX 


Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Onset,  Massachusetts 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


The    Growers'    Cooperative 

Branches  at: 

North  Harwich,  Massachusetts 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Coquille,  Oregon 
Markham,  Washington 
Long  Beach,  Washing^ton 


ERVINC    A    $20,000,000   A    YEAR    INDUSTRY 


:ape  cod 
new  jersey 
wisconsin 

OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


YOUNGEST     CRANBERRY    GROWERS — Walter    and    John    Egger    3rd.    Massachusetts.       Storj 
page   13.  (CRANI!?:RRIKS    Photo) 


30  Cents 


August,  1949 
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fkPX  TOm    FOR  (  RANBERRY   GROWERS 


CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

REACHES 

A 

VAST 

MAJORITY 

OF 

THE 

CRANBERRY 

GROWERS 

OF 

THE 

COUNTRY. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO 

HAVE  ADVERTISING 

"NEWS" 

FOR   THESE 

GROWERS, 

THIS 

IS    THE    MEDIUM 

TO    USE. 


Marinette  & 
Menominee  Box  Co. 

.Marinette,   Wiacoiuin 


BOXES.  BOX  SHOOKS.  CRATING 
WIRBBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

M  &  M's  64th  Year 


Sarvlaf    th«   WUcobsId 
Cr«Db«rry  Growara 


Cranberry  Growers 

Always   Especially 

WELCOME 

fo 

Visit  and   Ride 

THE 

EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham  108 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

Sonth  Carrer 
Massaehuietts 


WISCONSIN    AIR 
COOLED  MOTORS 

6  and  8  H.  P. 

in  stock 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


Wood 
County 
Nationa 
Bank 


Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MCM.cn  rsocnAL  bbfosit 

IN.UKANO    COIII>OIIATieN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 

ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East   Wareham,   Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON; 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and  HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Appli(iations 

Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints   -   Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334                      HANOVER,    MASS. 

Attention 

Eetabllehed   1841 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car    Lot   Receivers 

Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large  Sized   Terra   Cotta 

Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your  Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail  Addreit:   Buzurda  Bay,  RFD 

Plumbin(  and   Haatlnf   Service 

■iiiiiniiiimaBiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiil 

KROP-SAVER 

brand 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 

For  the  Cranberry  Grower 

The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently    located    for   Cranberry    men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

CROP-SAVER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Complete     Banking     Service 

3511  West  Potomac  Avenue 
Chicago  51,  Illinois 

Member    Fede 

*al    Deposit    InsiirHnre    Cnrp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 


To  say  that  June  and  July  was 
hot  and  dry  is  stating  it  mildly. 
Many  growers  were  considerably 
more  specific  in  discussing  the  sit- 
uation. In  any  event,  most  records 
for  an  early  summer  drouth  were 
broken  this  year.  Here  at  the 
State  Bog  we  had  no  rain  from 
May  30  to  July  3,  which  made  a 
total  of  thirty-four  consecutive  d,ays 
of  drouth.  The  rain  on  July  3,  was 
hardly  more  than  a  heavy  dew, 
as  it  measured  only  .04  of  an  inch. 
Actually,  there  was  no  real  re- 
lief until  July  13,  when  we  had 
.46  of  an  inch  of  rain,  and  again 
July  18,  when  .82  of  an  inch  was 
recorded.  To-date  (July  25)  we 
have  had  only  1.67  inches  of  rain 
since  May  30. 

The  question  of  amount  of  dam- 
age to  the  crop  has  been  asked  a 
good  many  times  during  the  past 
weeks.  While  no  actual  survey 
has  been  made,  a  quick  estimate 
of  dam'age  observed  while  making 
regular  bog  visits  would  place  the 
loss  to  this  year's  prospective  crop 
of  somewhere  around  10  to  15%. 
We  have  seen  bogs  where  the  dam- 
age was  nearly  lOO'X  ,  particularly 
where  no  water  was  available  for 
irrigating  purposes,  but,  generally 
speaking,  bogs  so  far  have  sur- 
vived the  drouth  remarkably  well. 

Just  what  August  has  in  store 
for  us  is  entirely  another  ques- 
tion. Certainly  if  the  dry  weather 
continues,  every  effort  to  irrigate 
our  bogs  will  be  in  order.  Last 
August's  drouth  demonstrated, 
among  other  things,  that  it  is  too 
late  to  irrigate  after  the  damage 
is  done.  Once  a  peat  bog  becomes 
dry,  it  is  very  difficult  to  wet  it 
up  again.  Overhead  irrigation 
equipment  has  really  paid  dividends 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  We 
have  seen  several  bogs  where 
sprinklers  have  been  in  operation 


during  the  drouth,  and  the  crops 
in  most  instances  are  excellent. 
Some  growers  have  portable  irri- 
gating equipment  and.  have  moved 
them  constantly  over  their  prop- 
erty regardless  of  temperatures  and 
sunlight.  Judging  from  observa- 
tions made,  very  little  damage  to 
the  berries  and  vines  could  be  de- 
tected, and  their  crops  are  in  fine 
shape.  Many  growers  have  been 
experimenting  wnth  flash  floods, 
and  several  have  indicated  that 
they  have  experienced  very  good 
results.  Of  course,  flash  floods  may 
increase  fruit  rots,  but  that  is  one 
of  the  chances  that  has  to  be  taken 
when  a  bog  is  "burning  up"  from 
lack  of  moisture. 

At  least  insects  in  general  have 
given  us  a  break,  so  to  speak.  The 
fruit-worm  season  started  off'  with 
a  bang,  and  we  i-ather  expected 
to  have  a  troublesome  year  with 
this  pest.  However,  so  far,  this 
could  hardly  be  classified  as  more 
than  a  normal  fruit-worm  season. 
It  would  be  well  to  check  those 
bogs  carefully,  where  the  grub 
flow  was  taken  off  not  long  ago, 
for  black  cutworms  and  fall  army 
worms  which  can  do  extensive  dam- 
age to  the  new  growth,  particularly 
the  black  cutworms.  They  usually 
are  found  on  such  bogs  ten  to 
twelve  days  after  the  grub  flow  has 
been  taken  ofl'.  Lead  Arsenate  or 
DDT  are  the  materials  recommen- 
ded, for  controlling  these  pests. 
Evidence  of  injury  of  these  cut- 
worms often  show  up  in  tha  form 
of  freshly  cut  tips  and  leaves  in  the 
ditches,  but  the  use  of  the  good, 
old  insect  net  is  still  reconi'mended 
as  means  of  spotting  such  infesta- 
tions. 

Weed  work  is  definitely  slowing 
down.  In  fact.  Dr.  Cross  recom- 
mends that  growers  omit  hand 
weeding   during   times   of   extreme 


drouth,  particularly  on  dry  bogs, 
because  of  damage  to  vines  and 
runners,  resulting  from  disturbed 
root  systems.  However,  it  would, 
be  well  to  treat  pitchforks  before 
they  go  to  seed,  using  the  salt 
treatm'snt  as  outlined  on  the  chart. 
Annual  weeds  along  the  shores 
should  be  mowed  before  going  to 
seed.  New  bogs  (still  in  the  hill 
stage)  can  still  be  sprayed  effect- 
tively  with  kerosene  where  grasses, 
sedges,  and  rushes  are  a  problem. 
Be  sure  to  choose  as  cool  a  period 
for  such  work  as  possible.  Ditch 
weeds  can  be  sprayed  with  Sodium 
Arsenite  with  excellent  results, 
but  this  is  a  poisonous  material  and 
proper  precautions  in  its  use  should 
be  followed  carefully,  as  outlined 
en  the  Weed  Chart. 

The  harvesting  season  is  nearly 
here.    The  lull  just  before  the  pick- 
ing season   might  be   a   good  time 
to   check   pumps   and   their  install- 
ation   to    insure   their   satisfactory 
operations    during    the    fall    frost 
period  even  though  they  have  been     | 
given  a  real  work-out  this  Summer.     ■ 
Possibly     the     screenhouse     needs    ] 
sorrjj   repairs,   or  the   truck   should, 
be  overhauled.    Let's  be  ready  for    | 
the   jickins;   season.    Best   of  luck. 


Annual  Jersey 
Meeting-  Aug.  25 


The  Exe-utive  Committee  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  arranged  the  pro- 
gram f  jr  their  August  25  Summer 
meeting.  This  will  be  held  at  the 
public  school  at  Tabernacle,  N.  J., 
beginning  at  10.30  a.  m.  Lunch 
Vv-ill  bo  served  in  the  School  by  the 
ladies  of  the  P.  T.  A.  After  lunch 
there  will  be  a  tour  of  The  Birch- 
es, operated  by  Vinton  Thompson. 
President  Cutts  feels  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  one  of  particularly 
prajtical  interest  to  growers.  Dr. 
Filmer,  the  State  Bee  Specialist, 
will  speak  on  the  relation  between 
Fermate  spraying  and  pollination 
of  cranberry  bloom.  A  panel  of 
growers  and  Experiment  Station 
men  will  discuss  a  number  of  im- 
poi-tant  cranberry  problems  with 
plenty  of  audience  participation. 
All  persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare cf  cranberry  growing  are  cor- 
dially invited. 


Four 
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FRESH    FROM   THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Crop  Under  Last  Year? 

The  Massachusetts  crop  seems 
practically  certain  to  be  less  than 
last  year's  bumper.  While  there 
are  no  defiinite  estinmtes,  some  ex- 
pect 470,000,  or  around  there,  or 
possibly  less.  The  answer,  chiefly, 
for  this  lies  in  the  extremely  dry 
and  hot  weather  which  has  contin- 
ued frem  June  through  July  and 
was  still  going  in  the  early  days 
of  August. 

July    Hot   And    Dry 

Rainfall  for  the  month  of  July 
as  recorded  at  the  State  Bog  at 
East  Wareham  was  but  1.97  inches, 
way  below  normal.  There  were 
light  and,  scattered  showers  the 
early  days  of  the  month,  the  first 
being  on  the  5th,  .04  inches.  There 
was  .46  on  the  12th  and  .82  on  the 
17th.  The  first  real  rains  did  not 
come  until  the  opening  days  of 
August  when  for  the  first  four  days 
there  was  a  total  of  1.29.  August 
3rd  brought  heavy  rain,  but  this 
was  extremely  spotted,  som'e  of 
the  cranberry  areas  not  getting  a 
single  drop,  others  quite  a  bit.  The 
hottest  days  of  July  as  recorded  at 
the  State  Bog  were  the  5th  and  6th 
when  96  was  registered  in  the  shel- 
ter. Of  course  on  the  bogs  much 
higher  points  were  reached. 

Crop   Is  Early — Berries   Large 

The  crop  is  fully  a  week  ahead — 
probably  more — in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  The  size  of  the  ber- 
ries is  good,  this  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally agreed.  As  August  began, 
the  berries  were  definitely  large, 
yet  these  first  berries  were  being 
followed  by  others  of  much  small- 
er size  which  may  not  develop 
into  even  pie  berries,  unless  there 
proves    to   be    a   very   considerable 


amount  of  rain  in  August,  possibly 
not  even  then.  As  August  came  in, 
it  was  considered  too  early  to  prop- 
erly evaulate  quality.  Sorrre  ber- 
ries were  coloring  up,  which  was 
early.  This  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  may  have  been  due  to  "sun 
burn,"  which  would  not  auger  well. 
However,  comm'ents  upon  quality 
were  being  held  in  abeyance  until 
later  on. 

Summary 
At  present  writing  size  of  the 
crop  must  remain  a  question,  until 
it  is  forecast  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Cape  Cod.  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  this  month, 
when  first  Government  estimate!  is 
released;  quality  ,undetermined 
size,  apparently  large  for  most 
bogs,  ripening  seemingly  ahead  of 
normal. 

WISCONSIN 

Set  Good 

The  set  on  marshes  was  gen- 
erally "very  good"  in  the  opinion 
of  "Del"  Hammond,  general  man- 
ager, Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company.  In  many  cases  the  blos- 
soms were  not  heavy  but  the  set 
came  through.  At  last  writing  a 
large  crop  was  forecast,  but  not 
as  large  as   1948,  by  "Del." 

Fireworm 

Fireworm  damage  was  not  as 
bad  as  it  was  feared,  for  a  time 
it  would  be.  It  was  managed  to 
be  controlled.  Second  brood  was 
rather  severe  for  a  time. 

Fruitworm 

Fruitworm  is  apparently  as  bad 
as  was  feared  A  considerable  loss 
could,  be  sustained  from  this  in- 
sect. The  infestation  came  at  a 
very  bad  time.  By  the  second  week 
of  July  there   were  a  few  berries. 


considerable  bloom  and  a  few  hooks. 
Water 
As  July  started  roling  along  wat- 
er supplies  were  adequate  but  if 
dry  weeks  were  ahead  there  could 
be  a  changq  in  the  situation.  There 
are  many  shallow  reservoirs  which 
are  especially  vulnable  to  rapid! 
evaporation  —  Although  there  was 
considerable  rain  in  June,  water 
tables  were  generally  below  nor- 
mal in  July. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rainfall  is  still  deficient  in  much 
of  the  cranberry  and  blueberry 
area  of  south  Jersey.  Even  though 
Pemberton  has  received  nearly  its 
monthly  quota,  areas  a  very  short 
distance  away  to  the  south  and 
east  are  still  way  below  normal. 
The  rain  of  July  12  and  13  covered 
most  all  of  south  Jersey  and  came 
in  sufl'icient  quantity  (1.52  inches) 
to  greatly  alleviate  the  drought 
conditions  prevailing  at  that  time. 
Local  showers  have  been  frequent 
since  then  at  Pemberton,  but  the 
weather  has  been  hot  and  most  of 
the  area  still  needs  more  rain.  The 
total  precipitation  through  the 
26th  was  3.85  inches  compared  with 
the  monthly  normal  of  4.22  inches. 

Temperatures  have  been  very 
I  lose  to  normal  with  the  daily  max- 
ima in  the  80's  twelve  days  and 
in  the  90's  sixteen  days  of  the  first 
28.  The  5th  was  the  hottest  day, 
with  99°  being  recorded  in  the 
shelter  at  Pemberton.  The  daily 
mean  temperature  through  the 
28th  was  76°,  which  is  normal  for 
July. 

Cranberry  set  on  bogs  drawn  in 
early  April  is  generally  very 
heavy,  while  the  set  on  bogs  that 
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Winter  Conditions  on   Cranberry 
Bogs  In  Relation  to  Flowers 
And   Fruit   Production 


H.   F.   BERGMAN' 


(Editor's  Note: — The  following  article 
is  reprinted  from  "Revue  Canadienne  De 
Biologie",  Montreal,  Canada,  Vol.  2,  No. 
S): 


The  size  of  the  cranberry  crop  in 
any  year,  with  customary  methods 
of  bog  management,  is  greatly  af- 
fected, if  not  determined  primarily, 
by  the  conditions  to  which  the  vines 
are  subjected  during  the  winter 
preceding  the  crop  year.  These 
conditions  vary  greatly  from  year 
to  year  because  of  differences  in 
weather.  The  importance  of  wea- 
ther in  cranberry  culture  and  the 
effect  of  various  weather  condi- 
tions on  crop  production  have  been 
discussed  in  a  previous  paper  (3). 
The  effect  of  certain  winter  flood- 
ing conditions  on  flower  and  fruit 
production  in  cranberries  has  also 
been  pointed  out  (2).  Further  ob- 
servations have  been  made  since, 
and  some  apparent  relations  be- 
tween the  winter  conditions  on  spe- 
cific bogs  in  Massachusetts  and 
flower  and  fruit  production  on 
these  bogs  in  the  following  summer 
are  here  presented.  Aside  from  the 
figures  given  in  the  paper  last 
cited,  no  data  on  flower  and  fruit 
production  in  cranberries  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  available. 
Two  papers  dealing  with  the  fruit- 
ing habits  of  the  cranberry  in  Wis- 
consin have  been  published  (1,  5). 

Cranberry  bogs  customarily  are 
flooded  during  the  winter  to  pro- 
tect the  vines  from  winter-killing. 
However,  some  bogs  that  usually 
are  winter-flooded  may  be  only 
partly  flooded  or  may  remain  un- 
flooded  all  winter  in  years  of  little 
rainfall.  Other  bogs  known  as 
"dry"  bogs  do  not  have  water  for 
flooding  at  any  time.  Vines  on 
bogs  not  flooded  over  winter  may 
be  winterkilled  more  or  less  se- 
verely. Winterkilling  of  cranberry 
vines  has  been  discussed  by  Frank- 
lin (4,  p.  31)  and  need  only  be 
mentioned  here. 

The  practice  of  flooding  cran- 
berry bogs  over  winter,  in  the  cus- 
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tomary  way,  is  often  detrimental 
to  crop  production.  When  sub- 
merged for  a  prolonged  period, 
cranberry  vines  may  be  seriously 
injured,  which  results  in  a  greatly 
reduced  yield  in  the  following  sum- 
mer. In  extreme  cases,  the  entire 
crop  on  some  bogs  may  be  lost.  The 
severity  of  injury  depends  upon 
the  winter-flooding  conditions  which 
are  determined  primarily  by  wea- 
ther, but  also  are  greatly  affected 
by  flooding  practices.  These  prac- 
tices differ  considerably  as  to 
length  of  the  flooding  period  and  as 
to  depth  of  flooding.  The  winter 
flood,  in  Massachusetts,  usually  is 
put  on  in  December  and  is  taken 
off  most  of  the  bogs  about  April 
1,  but  often  is  held  until  about 
May  15-20.  When  the  water  is  held 
late,  the  winter  flood  is  sometimes 
taken  off  for  2  or  3  weeks  during 
April,  after  which  the  bog  is  re- 
flowed  and  the  water  held  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Often,  however, 
bogs  are  under  flood  continuously 
from  December  to  May.  Deep 
flooding  was  a  general  practice  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  past  and  is 
still  the  practice  followed  on  many 
bogs.  Within  recent  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  tendency 
towards  shallower  flooding,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  other  im- 
portant changes  in  established 
winter-flooding  practices  have  been 
made.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
on  flower  and  fruit  production  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Injury  to  cranberry  vines  on 
winter-flooded  bogs  has  been  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  oxygen  in 
the  flooding  water  (2).  The  amount 
of  oxygen  available  to  cranberry 
vines  under  winter  flood  is  deter- 
mined to  a  great  extent  by  the 
depth  of  flooding,  since  this,  ac- 
cording to  weather  conditions,  de- 
termines whether  the  vines  are  in 
open  water,  in  water  under  ice,  or 
are  frozen  into  the  ice.  Winter- 
flooded  bogs  in  Massachusetts  us- 
ually are  covered  with  ice  from 
mid-or  late  December  until  late  in 
February  or  to  the  middle  of 
March.  The  ice  may  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  2  to  3  inches  to  a  foot 


or  more.  In  some  years,  bogs  may 
be  free  of  ice  for  periods  of  a  few 
days  up  to  one  or  two  weeks  at 
one  or  more  times  during  the  win- 
ter. There  are,  occasionally,  years 
in  which  bogs  are  covered  with  ice 
for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

The  oxygen  content  of  water  on 
winter-flooded  bogs  not  covered 
with  ice  may  often  be  below  the 
saturation  capacity  of  the  water, 
but  no  evidence  has  as  yet  been 
obtained  to  show  that  under  such 
conditions  the  deficit  ever  becomes 
so  great  as  to  cause  injury  to  the 
vines.  Such  deficits  are  greater  in 
deep  water,  especially  in  the  case 
of  dark-colored  water;  but  usually 
the  deficits  are  of  short  duration, 
since  processes  by  which  an  equi- 
librium is  maintained  between  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  water  may  operate 
freely. 

Conditions  affecting  the  dissolved- 
oxygen  content  of  the  water  be- 
come very  different  as  soon  as  a 
winter-fiooded  bog  becomes  covered 
with  i;e.  Processes  by  which  the 
equilibrium  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  the  dissolved  oxygen 
of  the  water  is  normally  main- 
tained can  no  longer  operate.  The 
oxygen  content  of  the  water  under 
these  conditions  is  determined  by 
the  relative  rate  of  oxygen  con- 
sumption by  the  cranberry  vines 
and  by  the  micro-organisms  always 
present,  as  compared  with  the  rate 
of  liberation  of  oxygen  in  photo- 
synthesis, mainly  in  the  cranberry 
.'ines  themselves.  Since  respiration 
goes  on  continuously,  while  photo- 
synthesis occurs  only  in  light,  the 
dissolved-oxygen  content  of  the 
water  increases  or  decreases  at  a 
i-ate  proportional  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  oxygen  given  off  in 
photosynthesis  is  greater  or  less 
than  that  used  in  respiration.  Un- 
der the  conditions  on  an  ice-covered 
bog,  therefore,  light  becomes  the 
controlling  factor  in  determining 
the  dissolved-oxygen  content  of  the 
water. 

The  amount  of  light  received  by 
cranberry  vines  in  water  under  ice 
on  a  winter-flooded  bog  depends 
primarily  on  weather  conditions 
which  determine  the  freedom  from 
cloudiness  or  the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  cloudiness,  the  thickness  of 
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ice,  the  inclusion  of  snow  in  the 
ice,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
snow  cover,  and  the  depth  of  snow 
cover.  The  depth  and  clearness  of 
the  flooding  water  also  have  an 
effect  in  determining  the  dissolved- 
oxygen  content  of  the  flooding  wat- 
er through  their  effect  on  the 
amount  of  light  received  by  the 
vines.  The  flooding  water  used  on 
most  bogs  in  Massachusetts  is  quite 
clear  and  causes  only  a  little  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  light  re- 
ceived by  the  vines  at  depths  to 
which  they  are  ordinarily  flooded. 
There  are  a  few  bogs,  however, 
where  this  is  not  true. 

Snow  on  the  ice  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
causing  a  reduction  in  the  dis- 
solved-oxygen  content  of  water  on 
winter-flooded  bogs.  The  lowest 
oxygen  content  during  each  of 
three  winters  in  which  determin- 
nations  of  the  dissolved-oxygen 
content  of  the  water  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Bog  were  made,  was 
found  following  a  heavy  snowfall. 
At  no  other  time  during  any  of  the 
three  winters  was  the  oxygen  con- 
tent much  below  6.0  cc.  per  liter 
(8.5  p.p.m.),  and  during  most  of 
the  time  each  winter  the  oxygen 
content  varied  between  6.0  and  8.0 
cc.  per  liter.  The  ice  was  from  5 
to  8  inches  thick  during  all  three 
winters.  Similar  oxygen  content 
values,  with  equal  thickness  of  ice, 
were  obtained  by  growers  during 
the  winters  of  1945-46  and  1946- 
47.  On  the  basis  of  available  data, 
therefore,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  dissolved-oxygen  content  of 
water  under  ice  on  winter-flooded 
bogs  ordinarily  would  not  fall  be- 
low 5.0  cc.  per  liter,  except  after 
a  snowfall,  and  that  the  oxygen 
content  might  be  considerably 
greater,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  sunshine  during  the  winter. 

The  inclusion  of  snow  in  the  ice 
may  sometimes  cause  almost  as 
great  a  reduction  in  the  oxygen 
content  of  water  under  ice  as  does 
snow  on  the  ice.  This  happens 
when  a  snowfall  is  followed  by  rain 
with  freezing  weather  immediately 
following.  For  example,  this  oc- 
curred after  the  snowfall  of  Feb- 
ruary 20-21,  1947,  which  was  the 
heaviest  snowfall  of  the  winter. 
The  oxygen  content  of  water  under 
ice  on  some  bogs  dropped  to  very 


low  values  (1.0-2.0  cc.  per  liter) 
immediately  following  this  snow- 
fall, although  no  snow  remained  on 
the  ice. 

Vines  frozen  into  the  ice,  pre- 
sumably, are  under  conditions 
very  similar  to  those  of  vines  in 
water  under  ice.  Accordingly, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  latter 
with  reference  to  conditions  affect- 
ing the  dissolved-content  of  the 
water  in  which  they  are  submerged 
and  of  the  impotrance  of  light  in 
maintaining  the  oxygen  content 
probably  applies  also,  with  some 
modifications,  to  vines  frozen  into 
the  ice.  Vines  become  frozen  into 
the  ice,  under  Massachusetts  con- 
ditions, only  on  shallowly  flooded 
bogs.  On  bogs  considerably  out  of 
grade  only  a  strip  of  vines  near  the 
shore  would  be  frozen  into  the  ice. 
The  most  important  difference  in 
the  conditions  to  which  vines  are 
subjected  during  the  winter,  as  be- 
tween vines  frozen  into  the  ice  and 
those  in  water  under  the  ice,  is 
that  of  temperature.  The  temper- 
ature of  water  under  ice  on  winter- 
flooded  bogs  varies  from  0°-4°C. 
The  temperature  of  the  ice  is  never 
greater  than  0°C.,  and  may  be 
much  less,  since  the  temperature 
of  the  ice  at  the  surface  is  always 
near  that  of  the  air  as  long  as  the 
air  temperature  is  0°C.,  or  lower. 
At  temperatures  below  0°C.,  a  tem- 
perature gradient  is  established  in 
the  ice  between  the  upper  and  low- 
er surfaces  which  at  below  fi'eezing 
air  temperatures  reduces  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ice  below  that  of 
the  water  surrounding  the  vines  by 
a  varying  amount,  depending  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  At 
temperatures  over  0°C.,  the  differ- 
ence, usually,  is  about  3-4  degrees, 
but  becomes  greater  as  the  air  tem- 
perturea  becomes  lower.  Since  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the 
vines  in  respiration  decreses  with 
the  temperature  the  amount  of 
oxygen  required  by  vines  frozen 
into  the  ice  probably  becomes 
negligible  at  the  low  temperatures 
to  which  the  ice  comes  during  very 
cold  weather;  and  it  is  always  less 
than  that  required  by  vines  in 
water  under  ice.  This  may  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  probability  of  injury  from 
oxygen  deficiency  and  in  determin- 
ing the  severity  of  injury  when  an 


oxygen  deficiency  occurs.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  determine  the 
dissolved-oxygen  content  of  ice  so 
that  nothing  is  known  as  to 
changes  in  the  oxygen  content  un- 
der different  conditions.  Numerous 
observations,  however,  indicate 
that  shallowly  flooded  vines  produce 
larger  crops  and  bear  more  regu- 
larly than  do  deeply  flooded  vines. 
The  yield  in  relation  to  depth  of 
winter  flooding  and  to  the  dis- 
solved-oxygen content  of  the  water, 
is  shown  by  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  during  the  win- 
ters of  1940-41,  1941-42,  and  1942- 
43.  In  these  experiments  vines 
of  three  varieties  of  cranberries  on 
the  State  Bog — Early  Black,  Howes 
and  McFarlin — were  enclosed  in 
covered  sheetiron  cylinders.  The 
cylinders  were  placed  in  locations 
where  the  density  of  stand  of  up- 
rights, inside  and  outside  the  cyl- 
inder in  any  specific  location,  was 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 
In  1940-41,  only  three  cylinders 
were  used,  one  on  each  variety. 
During  the  other  two  winters,  five 
cylinders  were  used,  two  each  on 
Early  Blacks  and  Howes,  and  one 
on  McFarlin.  As  a  result  of  the 
exclusion  of  light,  the  oxygen  in 
the  water  inside  the  cylinders  was 
soon  exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  and 
was  held  in  that  condition  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  However,  because  of 
light  leakage,  or  leakage  of  water 
from  the  outside  into  the  cylin- 
ders, or  because  the  covers  were 
sometimes  blown  off  by  strong 
winds,  there  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, temporary  increases  in 
the  oxygen  content.  During  the 
first  winter,  determinations  of  the 
dissolved-oxygen  content  of  ■;he 
water  inside  and  outside  the  cylin- 
ders were  made  weekly;  during  the 
second  winter,  they  were  made  at 
intervals  of  1  to  3  days  and  during 
the  winter  of  1942-43  at  intervals 
of  one  to  three  days  during 
critical  periods,  and  every  4  or  5 
days  at  other  times.  (1).  This  was 
done  to  compare  the  effect  on  yield 
of  a  known  oxygen  content  occur- 
ring under  customary  flooding  con= 
ditions  with  that  of  a  complete 
or  essentially  complete  oxygen  de- 
ficiency of  a  much  longer  dura= 
tion,  and  to  determine  the  relation 

(1)  The  assistance  of  Dr.  Chester  E. 
Cross,  who  made  the  oxygen  determin- 
ations during  the  winters  of  1941-42  and 
l!)42-43,    is    gratefully    acknowledged. 
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between  depth  of  flooding  and  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  water  during 
the  winter.  The  yields  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  are  shown  in 
Table  1. 

The  yield  from  vines  outside  the 
cylinders  in  all  cases  was  greater 
than  that  from  vines  inside.  The 
dissolved-oxygen  content  of  the 
water  inside  the  cylinders  dui-ing 
all  three  winters  remained  at  a 
very  low  level  for  periods  varying 
from  3  to  5  weeks.  Usually,  the 
oxygen  content  was  less  than  loc. 
per  liter;  often  there  was  only  a 
trace  of  oxygen  or  none;  but  dur- 
ing th?  winter  of  1941-42,  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  water  inside  two 
cylinder.^  at  times  increased  to 
3  or  4  cc.  ner  liter  for  brief  per- 
iods. There  was  only  one  period 
r'liring  each  of  the  three  winters 
vhen  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
wnter  outside  the  cylinders  was 
mu^h  below  its  usual  content.  Dur- 
iHg  the  winter  of  1940-41,  the  oxy- 
gen content  fell  to  2  cc.  per  liter 
f3  p. p.m.)  or  less  for  probably  3  to 
5  days.  During  the  winter  of  1941- 
'i2.  the  oxygen  content  remained 
botween  2  and  4  cc.  per  liter  for 
pbout  5  days.  During  the  winter 
of  1942-43,  it  was  less  than  1  cc. 
per  liter  for  at  least  5  days  and, 
except  outside  one  cylinder,  the 
oxygen  content  had  not  increased 
to  more  than  2.5  per  liter  during 
the  next  five  days. 

The  yield  in  any  given  year  from 
shallowly  flooded  vines  also  was 
greater  than  that  from  vines  of  the 
?ame  variety  that  were  more  deeply 
flooded.  Shallowly  flooded  vines 
w^re  frozen  into  the  ice  in  all  three 
winters  durin.^r  the  period  when  the 
di<;solvcd-oxygcn  content  of  the 
water  outside  the  cylinders  was 
lowest  and  when  oxygen-deficiency 
in.i'iry  probably  occurred,  since  the 
ice  ft  those  times  was  8-9  inches 
thick  with  a  maximum  depth  of 
water  of  10-12  inches  in  the  shal- 
lowly flooded  areas.  Although  it 
was  not  possible  to  determine  the 
dissolved-oxygen  content  of  the 
ice,  it  seems  very  probable,  for  rea- 
fon:^  previously  stated,  that  vines 
under  these  conditions  may  not 
have  been  subjected  to  an  oxygen 
deficiency,  or  if  there  was  a  defic- 
iency it  was  not  so  great  .  and  ac- 
■ordingly  the  vines,  if  injured,  were 
not  so  badly  injured  as  >vere  those 


in  water  under  ice. 

Since  the  density  of  stand  of  up- 
rights of  vines  inside  and  outside 
the  respective  cylinders  was  essen- 
tially uniform,  the  difi'erencc  in 
yield  must  be  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferense  in  the  dissolved-oxygen 
content  cf  the  water  inside  and  out- 
side the  respective  cylinders  during 
the  winter.  The  lower  yield  from 
vines,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
cylinders,  was  the  result  of  injury 
of  varying  degrees  which  caused 
the  death  cf  the  terminal  buds,  the 
death  of  flower  buds,  or  caused  the 
flowers  to  fail  to  set  fruit. 

In  order  ti  determine  the  effect 
rn  yield  of  more  diverse  conditions 
r'uring  the  v.inter  than  were  to  be 
found  on  the  State  Bog,  -amples  of 
uprights  were  taken  from  various 
bogs  during  the  summer  of  1946, 
and  counts  were  made  of  the  flow- 
ers formed,  of  the  buds  killed,  of 
the  blossoms,  and  of  the  tnature 
berries.  The  results  are  sho\vn  in 
Table  2. 

The  numb'-r  of  flower  buds  killed 
varied  greatly,  but  on  some  bogs 
l-alf  and  on  onr-  bog  90  per  cent  of 
the  flower  buds  were  killed.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  on  some 
bogs  where  the  percentage  of  buds 
killed  was  comparatively  low,  the 
percentage  of  flowers  that  died  im- 
mediately after  flowering  was  high. 
These  differences  in  the  stage  of 
development  at  which  buds  or  flow- 
ers are  killed  represent  a  difference 
in  tile  degree  of  injury.  If  the  in- 
jury is  severe,  the  buds  are  killed 
at  an  early  stage.  If  the  injury  is 
less  severe,  the  buds  may  continue 
their  develrpnient  up  to  flowering 
but     die     immediatelv     thereafter. 


Such  injury,  of  course,  interferes 
with  fruit  production  just  as  much 
as  does  injury  that  causes  death  of 
the  buds  at  an  early  stage. 

Sometimes,  also,  berries  appar- 
ently set,  but  after  making  a  very 
limited  growth  fail  to  develop  fur- 
ther. Loss  in  fruit  production  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  berries  to 
develop  after  apparently  setting  is 
always  less  than  that  from  flowers 
that  die  immediately  after  blossom- 
in-i,  but  in  some  instances  it  may 
cfius?  a  loss  of  considerable  propor- 
tion, as  in  some  locations  on  bogs 
1  and  7  (Ic,  7a).  The  final  and 
most  important  consideration  in 
determining  the  severity  of  injury 
is  the  yield  ner  unit  area.  This  is 
determined  by  five  factors:  The 
number  cf  uprights  per  unit  area 
density  of  stand  of  uprights),  the 
percentage  of  flowering  uprights, 
the  number  of  flower  buds  per  up- 
right, the  percentage  of  mature 
berries  produced  from  the  total 
number  of  buds  formed,  and  the 
size  of  the  berries. 

The  highest  percentage  of  flower 
buds  from  which  berries  matured, 
"6.8,  was  on  a  bog  that  was  not 
flooded  during  the  winter.  The 
percentage  of  flowering  uprights  on 
this  bog  also  was  high,  and  the 
total  number  of  uprights  per  unit 
area  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  most  of  the  flooded  bogs.  On 
this  bog  about  one-fourth  of  the 
buds  on  the  uprights  examined  were 
killed  during  the  winter,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  third  of  the  flow- 
ers developed  from  those  not  killed 
failed  to  set  fruit.  The  death  of 
buds  during  the  winter  and  prob- 
ably also  the  failure  of  flowers  to 


TABLE  1 

The  cakidated  yield  from  cranberry  vines  under  different  winter-flooding 

conditions 


Variety 


Depth 

of 
Water. 
Inches 


Calculated  yield  in  bushels  per  acre 
1941  1942  1943 

Loc.   1  Loc.  2  Loc.   1  Loc.  2 

In-      Out-      In-       Out-       In-       Out-       In-       Out-      In-      Out 
side      side      side       side       side       side     side       side      side     side 


Early 
Black 


Howes 


McFarlin 


6-10 
10.13 

10-14     28 
13-16 
16-19 

6-10 

9-12 

12-14  M)       72 
15-18 
16-18  39   81 


75 

55 

110 


67   80 


54   75 


76  100 


85  108 


65 


90  120  150  160 


74 
47 


90 

57 


47 


75 


iEi^b* 


set  fruit  were  the  result  of  winter- 
killing. Because  of  its  location 
near  the  coast,  temperatures  on 
this  bog  during  the  winter  of  1945- 
46  were  not  unusually  low.  How- 
ever, periods  of  subnormal  temper- 
atures during  December  1945,  and 
during  January  and  February  1946, 
brought  temperatures  low  enough 
to  cause  winter-killing. 

The  percentage  of  buds  killed, 
together  with  the  percentage  of 
flowers  that  failed  to  set  fruit,  in- 
dicates that  there  was  quite  severe 
oxygen-deficiency  injury  on  all  the 
flooded  bogs,  since  such  bud  and 
flower  injury  on  winter-flooded 
bogs,  insofar  as  is  known,  occurs 
only  as  a  result  of  oxygen  defic- 
iency. Most  of  the  bogs  were  flood- 
ed by  the  middle  of  December  and 
remained  under  water  until  the 
first  of  April,  and  one  of  two  of 
the  bogs  even  later.  Bog  No.  1, 
however,  was  not  flooded  until  about 
January  1,  after  most  of  the  snow 
that  fell  during  the  storm  of  De- 
cember 19-21  had  melted.  Bogs 
that  wore  flooded  by  the  middle  of 
December  were  frozen  over  at  the 
time  of  the  heavy  snowfall  of  De- 
cember 19-20,  so  that  they  were 
not  only  ice-covered  but  for  about 
a  week  had  an  additional  cover  of 
snow  which  at  first  was  a  foot 
deep.  It  is  very  probable,  for  rea- 
sons previously  stated  that  much 
of  the  injury  resulting  in  the  death 


of  buds  and  of  flowers  immediately 
after  blossoming  occurred  at  that 
time.  Although  determinations 
were  made  of  the  dissolved 
oxygen  content  of  the  water 
during  the  winter  on  all  flooded 
bogs  except  No.  1,  they  were  not 
made  often  enough  to  furnish  an 
adequate  record  of  the  course  of  the 
oxygen  content  throughout  the  win- 
ter. It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
dissolved-oxygen  content  of  the 
water,  at  least  on  some  bogs,  was 
low  enough  at  times  other  than  af- 
ter the  snowfall  of  December  19-20 
to  cause  severe  injury. 

Although  there  was  evidence  of 
oxygen-deficiency  injury  on  bog 
No.  1,  it  was  less  severe  than  on 
other  flooded  bogs,  even  though  the 
depth  of  water  on  some  of  the  other 
flooded  bogs  was  no  greater  than 
on  some  parts  of  Bog  No.  1.  Evi- 
dence of  less  severe  injury  on  Bog 
No.  1  is  shown  in  most  cases  by 
larger  percentage  of  mature  ber- 
ries produced  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  buds  formed.  In  a  few  cases 
(6a,  7a,  8),  where  the  percentage 
of  mature  berries  produced  from 
the  total  number  of  buds  formed 
was  as  great  or  greater  than  in 
locations  on  Bog  No.  1,  less  severe 
injury  to  vines  on  Bog  No.  1  is 
indicated  by  the  larger  percentage 
of  flowering  uprights  on  the  latter 
than  on  the  others.  A  reduction 
in  the  percentage  of  flowering  up- 


rights probably  means  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  uprights 
considered  as  non-flowering  were 
really  flowering  uprights  on  which 
the  buds  were  killed  at  a  very  early 
stage  when  too  small  to  be  recorded 
as  buds  killed.  Less  severe  injury 
on  Bog  No.  1  as  compared  with  that 
on  other  flooded  bogs  is  very  prob- 
able, since  the  longest  period  of 
lowest  oxygen  content  occurred  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  snowfall  of  De- 
cember 19-20,  and  Bog  No.  1  was 
the  only  flooded  bog  not  under 
water  at  that  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
bog  location  where  the  percentage 
of  buds  killed  was  highest,  7b,  was 
one  that  was  deeply  flooded.  None 
of  the  flowers  developed  from  the 
10  per  cent  of  the  buds  not  killed 
made  mature  fruit;  the  only  crop 
harvested  on  this  bog  was  from  the 
most  shallowly  flooded  parts  cor- 
responding to  location  7a.  The 
yields  in  shallow  locations  "a"  and 
"b"  on  Bog  No.  1  also  were  greater 
than  in  moi-e  deeply  flooded  parts 
of  this  bog  with  the  same  variety 
of  vines.  The  crop  on  Bog  No.  3, 
which  was  not  winter  flooded,  was 
the  largest  crop  ever  produced  on 
that  bog.  These  facts  suggest  that 
changes  in  the  customary  flooding 
practices  are  necessary  if  a  great- 
er production  is  to  be  obtained. 

An  increase  in  production  may 
be  expected     only     by  maintaining 


TABLE  2 
Bud,  flower,  and  fruil  pruJuclioii  by  craiibciry  vines  in  lelalion  to  dL-i)th    of   winter   flooding. 


Bog  numbfi- ' 

la 

lb 

le 

Id 

- 

ya 

lib 

4  a 

4b 

5a 

5b 

Oa 

Ob 

7a 

7b 

8 

Depth  of  water, 

inches 

5-C 

«-s 

13-lG 

lo-Ui 

None 

12-15 

12-15 

20-22 

20-2 

12-15 

12-15 

20-30 

20-30 

8-10 

24-30 

15-lC 

Uprights,  total 

147 

185 

t).5 

VM 

2M 

328 

225 

isy 

135 

2:5 

120 

155 

120 

220 

312 

170 

"         per  sq.  ft. 

5U0 

U70 

:J80 

270 

2U0 

U55 

450 

300 

270 

355 

480 

310 

480 

440 

415 

340 

"         flowering, 

percent  - 

iio.O 

77. o 

80.2 

80.0 

07.7 

;08.0 

07.2 

00.0 

70.1 

75.0 

71,0 

00.8 

47.2 

40.2 

38.0 

[■"lower  buds, 

total 

493 

7:Jii 

402 

520 

i:J2S 

11511 

sot 

5:11 

450 

COO 

407 

o.jl 

350 

380 

720 

-'84 

Buds,  per  flow- 

ering upright, 

average  ' 

4.0 

n.i 

4:1 

4.8 

S.fi 

5.2 

5  2 

4.M 

5,0 

l.r; 

4.7 

5.0 

4,'J 

3.0 

4,3 

4.4 

liuils  killed, ',;.< 

l.-i.ll 

•Ji'i.i 

1.0 

17. !l 

'l''j  (i 

48.0 

Jii.n 

2  l.:< 

22.7 

51.0 

.■_i.v.". 

18.3 

55,2 

8.7 

00.2 

25.7 

'•     flowering,';. 

SIJ.U 

7:j  «i 

'Jii.u 

82.5 

70.4 

52.0 

00. li 

75.1 

77.-! 

10.0 

0|.7 

51.7 

43,8 

!»1.3 

U.8 

74.3 

but 

not  setting, ',; 

41.S 

4L'.U 

f,v;  2 

48.2 

::s.S 

00.1 

00.0 

-:i..ii 

40.0 

24.1 

27.U 

40.7 

y.3 

38,7 

Berries, 

mature,  '/t 

ol.I 

L'y.."> 

■2:..l 

27.1 

:;(1.8 

10.7 

18,2 

v-;.\ 

1 5.5 

10. !l 

15.0 

25.4 

10,0 

27.1 

0.0 

32.0 

Berries, 

stunted,  •";. 

'.!.;! 

:;.  1 

M.l 

7.1 

.'1.'.' 

2.11 

2.7 

1.4 

l.s 

4.0 

0.0 

0.3 

15.0 

0,0 

2.8 

1  A  letter  followini;-  a  miniber  indicates  a  diflVrent  location  on   llic  bo'.;'.    Tlie  vaiietics  repi'e.sented  arc:    Ic,  5a,  5b,  Early 
Black;   Id,  IMcKarlin;  all  others.  Howes. 

-  Percentage  calculated  t)n   the  basis  of  the   tnlal   mindtcr  of  u|;li;:hls. 

■■Average  calculated  on   the  basis  of  the   total  number  of  uprights  uilh   llnwiis  ipc    flower  buds  killed   at  early  ttages, 

■"  '\TCcntage  of  buds  killed,  and  iiU  pcrcentMgcs  on  line?  following,  cako|ated  '>n  basis  of  total  number  of  bgds. 
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winter  flooding  conditions  under 
which  the  dissolved-oxygen  content 
is  liliely  to  remain  above  a  certain 
minimum  level  which  is  now  placed 
at  4  cc.  per  liter.  Observations 
in  the  past  indicate  that  if  the  dis- 
solved-oxygen content  does  not  fall 
below  this  level,  no  severe  injury 
is  to  be  expected.  Very  shallow 
flooding  appears  to  be  a  satisfae- 
,tory  solution.  Shallowly  flooded 
vines  are  soon  frozen  into  the  ice 
when  ice  forms,  and  vines  frozen 
into  the  ice  show  a  minimum  of 
injury  froni^  oxygen  deficiency.  On 
bogs  that  are  niu?h  out  of  grade, 
some  parts  must  be  deeply  flooded 

Mf  the  higher     parts     are  covered. 

'\n  such  cases,  it  would  be  better, 
usually,  to  flood  the  bog  shallowly 
and  run  the  risk  of  some  winter- 
killing on  the  higher  parts,  since 
en  most  such  bogs  the  high  parts 
arc  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  bog  area.  Moreover,  the  loss 
in  yield  as  a  result  of  oxygen  de- 
ficiency injury  to  vines  in  water 
under  ice  on  deeply  fiooded  parts 
of  a  bog,  in  most  years,  and  on 
most  bogs,  is  much  greater  than 
the  loss  from  winterkilling  on  parts 
of  the  bog  not  flooded. 

When  the  water  supply  is  ample, 
bogs  may  be  flooded  in  the  usual 
way.  Then  after  ice  has  formed 
over  the  bog,  if  the  oxygen  content 
cf  the  water  drops  to  near  4  cc.  per 


liter,  the  water  should  be  drawn 
out  from  under  the  ice.  So  long 
as  ice  remains,  the  bog  need  not 
be  reflowed,  but  as  soon  as  the  ice 
melts  from  any  considerable  area 
the  bog  should  again  be  flooded. 
The  procedure  of  withdrawing  wat- 
er from  under  the  ice  seems  to  be 
the  best.  It  has  been  used  with 
success  in  Wisconsin  and  has  been 
put  into  practice  during  the  last 
two  winters  on  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bogs  in  Massachusetts. 

Summary 

The  practice  of  flooding  cranber- 
ry bogs  over  winter  is  often  detri- 
mental to  crop  production  as  a  re- 
sult of  injury  caused  by  the  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  winter  flooding  wat- 
er. Conditions  aff'ecting  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  water  on  winter- 
flooded  bogs  are  pointed  out.  Light 
often  becomes  the  controlling  fac- 
tor, and  snow  on  the  ice  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  causing  a  re- 
duction in  the  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  water.  Vines  frozen 
into  the  ice  are  injured  less  than 
those  in  water  under  ice.  In  ex- 
periments during  three  winters  the 
highest  yields  were  found  on  the 
most  shallowly  flooded  vines.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  yield  from 
more  deeply  flooded  vines  where 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  water 
fell  to  a  low  level,  varying  from  1 
to  4  cc.  per  liter  for  .3  to  5  days. 


^e4a  ^Hf/cnd  Air  Sprai]  &  Dusting  Co. 

Only  LARGE  INDEPENDENT  dusting  and  spraying  service  in 
this  area.  Adequate  equipment  to  handle  all  your  needs 
.economically. 

9   EXPERIENCED  PILOTS 
9   EXPERTLY  MAINTAINED   AIRCRAFT 
9   COMPLETE   INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
9  CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

Bases    in    Brockton    -    Wareham    -    Falmouth 

Main   Base 

WAREHAM  AIRPORT  -  in  the  Heart  of  the  Cranberry  Belt 

Telephone   Wareham    1010 


With  the  same  depth  of  water  an 
oxygen  content  of  1  cc.  or  less  per 
liter  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
caused  a  further  reduction  in  yield. 
Observations  on  various  bogs  show- 
ed that  the  percentage  of  mature 
berries  produced  from  the  total 
number  of  flower  buds  formed  was 
definitely  related  to  the  depth  of 
winter  flooding,  the  highest  per- 
centage being  found  on  the  most 
shallowly  flooded  bogs.  Evidence 
is  presented  to  show  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  mature 
berries  produced  was  due  to  the 
death  of  flower  buds  at  very  early 
stages  and  to  the  failure  of  flowers 
to  set  fruit  as  a  result  of  injury 
from  oxygen  deficiency  during  win- 
ter flooding.  Modifications  of  win- 
ter flooding  practices  to  reduce  or 
prevent  su"h  injury  are  suggested. 
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PLAN    TO    FORM 
BLUEBERRY   SELLING 
COOPERATIVE 


Bluberry  growers  of  the  Bandon, 
Oregon,  area  plan  to  form  event- 
ually a  blueberry  selling  coopera- 
tive. An  interested,  group  met  re- 
cently at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  Wilson  at  the  Wilson  and 
Wilson  bogs.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  elec- 
ted temporary  chairman  of  the 
group  and  Mrs.  Alice  Stankavich 
temporary  secretary. 

Sale  of  this  year's  crop  was 
being  handled  by  Joe  Stankavich., 
acting  as  temporary  sales  manager. 

Those  meeting  considered  using 
the  nanTe,  "Western  Blueberry  Co- 
op," but  did  not  definitely  adopt 
that  nania  at  the  preliminary  gath- 
ering. 

Potatoes  were  thought  to  be 
poisonous  when  they  were  impor- 
ted from  eastern  Switzerland  to 
France  in   1700, 
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A   "BULLISH"   ATTITUDE    NEEDED 


IIARVEST  and  the  marketing  of  the  1949 
cranberry  crop  lie  just  ahead.  This 
should  be  a  time  for  "bullishness"  on  the 
part  of  the  average  grower.  This  is  not  a 
lime  for  trepidation  and  despair  as  to  the 
visual  future  of  the  cranben-y  industry. 
There  are  definitely  such  feelings  among 
cranberry  men.  It  is  a  truism  to  point  out 
that  optimism  breeds  success,  while  pessi- 
mism begets  failure. 

In  comparing  the  1949  season  with  that 
of  last  year  it  seems  the  influences  are  gen- 
erally better.  There  is  little  question  but 
that  the  national  crop  will  be  materially 
shorter  than  the  bumper  '49.  That  is  one 
favorable  factor,  another  is  that  a  larger 
percent  of  the  total  pi'oduction  is  being 
handled  by  a  single  agency,  the  new  Coun- 
cil— a  larger  proportion  than  has  ever 
been  handled  by  a  single  unit  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Third,  adver- 
tising appropriations  are  much  larger. 
A  fourth  factor  could  be  that  the  turkey 
crop  is  anticipated  as  much  larger  and 
turkeys  should  be  cheaper.  A  fifth  "bull- 
ish" point  could  be  that  the  idea  the  cur- 
rent recession  will  make  it  impossible  to 
get  good  prices  is  nullified  by  the  fact  the 
total  income  of  the  country  from  salaries 
and  wages  is  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Finally,  fruit  prices  today  are  ap- 
proximately five  and  one-half  times  the 
1939  level. 

There  seems  to  be  little  to  support  the 
fear  that  the  price  should  not  be  substan- 
tially better  than  last  year.  It  is  true  the 
industry  has  a  large  carry-over  of  frozen 
berries.  The  size  of  this  carry-over  may 
not  be  as  important  as  some  fear. 

As  we  go  into  the  1949  harvesting  and 
marketing,  let's  go  in  swinging.  Let's  be 
"bullish!" 

"NEIL"    STEVENS 


HTHE  cranberry  world  mourns  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Neil  E.  Stevens.  Cranberries 
were  not  the  only  concern  of  this  eminent 
scientist,  yet  for  many,  many  years  they 
held  a  place  high  in  his  interest  and  heart. 
Many  of  us  v/ere  privileged  to  know  "Neil" 
well.  We  knew  his  high  ability,  his  un- 
failing good  spirits,  his  witty,  yet  profound 
way  of  expression  in  speaking  and  writing. 
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He  have  lost  a  good  fellow,  an  unusually 
able  research  worker,  and  a  friend  of  the 
cranberry  grower. 

TT  is  not  often  your  editor  permits  purely 
personal  feelings  to  enter  the  editorial 
column.  But  there  is  a  time  when  this 
seems  justified  and  proper.  Such  an  oc- 
casion has  arisen  upon  the  passing  away 
of  the  daughter,  Clare,  of  your  editor  and 
wife.  Our  thankfulness  goes  out  to  the 
cranberry  world  for  the  expressions  of 
sympathy;  in  our  loss. 

Eleven 


I*.;  s-^'r-Ji- 


Twelve 


The   Egger    family    of   cranberry    growers. 


Left    to    right,   John,   3rd,   Lorraine,   Mrs.    Egger,   Mr.   Egger   and   Walter. 

(CRANBERRIES    Photo) 


John  and  Walter  Egger,  18,  16, 
Have  Built  and  Operate  Own   Bog 


These  High  School  Boys, 
With  20  Acres  at  Lake- 
ville,  Mass.,  Probably  the 
Youngest  Growers  in  In- 
dustry— Members  of  NCA, 
as  Is  Their  Father. 


Youngest  Growers 

Possibly  the  youngest  growers 
in  tiie  industry — certainly  the 
youngest  members  of  National 
Cranberry  Association — are  John 
H.  Egger,  3rd,  18,  and  Walter  Eg- 
ger, 16.  They  built  and  "operate" 
one-twentieth  of  an  acre  on  prop- 
erty owned  by  their  father,  John 
H.  Egger,  2nd,  on  Highland  road 
in  Lakeville,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Egger  and  his  brother,  Mil- 
ton W.,  have  about  seven  acres 
themselves,  and  are  also  members 
of  NCA.  Their  father,  the  late 
John  H.  Egger,  a  native  of  Sand- 
wich  on   the   Cape,   whei'e   he   first 


learned  about  crnberries  as  a  boy, 
later  lived  in  Middleboro  and  con- 
ducted a  small  bog  there.  Mrs. 
John  Egger  and  the  daughter,  Lor- 
raine, are   cranberry  workers,  too. 

In  short,  the  Egger  family  is  col- 
lectively and  individually  pretty 
much  "up  to  its  ears"  in  the  cran- 
berry business  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  although  with  all  of 
them  it  is  really  a  side-line — an 
important  one — to  their  regular 
lives. 

Mr.  John  Egger  is  an  instructor 
in  the  industrial  arts  department 
of  Brockton  High  School,  both  boys 
are  students  at  Brockton,  taking 
the  courses  under  their  father. 
Lorraine  is  also  in  school.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Egger  is  a  housewife. 
They  make  their  home  at  258  West 
Chestnut  St.,  Brockton,  when  they 
are  not  at  the  bog  in  Lakeville. 


250- Year-Old    Farmhouse 

This  location  is  known  as  the  old 
Ashley  estate,  and  there  is  a  farm- 
house about  250  years  old,  owned 
jointly  by  heirs  of  Mr.  Egger's 
aunt,  but  at  present  utilized  by  the 
John  Egger  family.  The  weather- 
beaten  story  and  a  half  farmhouse 
makes  ideal  headquarters  for  cran- 
berry activities,  week  ends,  holi- 
days,  and   during   the   summer. 

John,  2nd,  and  Milton  Egger  got 
the  idea  of  going  into  cranberries 
from  their  father.  When  they  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  Ashley  es- 
tate they  began  to  build  bog  and 
now  have  about  seven  acres,  half 
Early  Blacks  and  half  Howes,  in 
several  pieces.  They  can  put  in 
quite  a  bit  more  acreage.  They 
have  a  35  acre  reservoir,  spring 
supplied,  with  gravity  flow  for 
frost  protection.  They  began  build- 
ing in  1934. 

It  was  only  natural  that  John, 
3rd,  and  Walter,  familiar  with  the 
cranberries     of  their     father     and 
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uncle,  and  having  played  and 
worked  on  the  bogs  almost  ever 
since  they  can  remember,  got  the 
idea  of  having  a  little  bog  of  their 
own.  This  was  several  years  ago, 
and  they  prepared  and  planted  it 
to  Blacks  themselves,  although  ad- 
mittedly with  supervision  by  the 
father.  It  is  an  almost  round  sec- 
tion, beautifully  vined,  and  practi- 
cally weedless.  Their  bumper  crop 
to  date  was  last  year,  when  they 
harvested  four  and  three-quarters 
barrels,  which  they  turned  in  to 
NCA,  as  their  father  and  uncle  did 
their  crop. 

Interested  in  Sports 

Both  boys  are  much  interested 
in  sports,  basketball,  track  and 
football,  and  this  does  interfere  a 
little  with  their  career  as  cranber- 
ry growers.  John  is  a  junior, 
Walter  a  sophomore.  Last  fall 
John  was  sent  to  Florida  with  the 
Brockton  football  team  for  an  ex- 
hibition game.  Walter  therefore 
did  the  honors  for  this  young  part- 
nership at  National  Cranberry 
Week,  being  introduced  at  the  cele- 
bration at  Edaville  as  the  youngest 
cranberry  grower  and  member  of 
NCA. 

Most  cranberry  growers  have  a 
desire  to  increase  their  holdings, 
and  that  is  the  case  with  John  and 
Walter.  They  expect  shortly  to 
begin  building  an  acre.  Both  ex- 
pect to  go  into  some  sore  of  busi- 
ness leading  from  their  industrial 
arts  instruction  at  Brockton  High, 
but  both  hope  to  continue  to  be,  at 
least,  part  time  cranberry  men. 
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With  the  death,  on  June  23,  of 
Dr.  Neil  E.  Stevens,  cranberry 
growers  have  lost  a  most  valuable 
friend,  one  who  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  many  prob- 
lems of  cranberry  culture  and  who 
has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
research  on  these  problems  and  an 
outstanding  contributor  to  their 
solution. 

Neil  E.  Stevens  was  born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  April  6,  1887, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Hattie  (Mantle)  Stevens.  Ten 
years  later  the  family  moved  to 
Auburn,  Maine.  In  this  city  his 
ancestors  were  in  the  small  group 
of  first  settlers.  He  was  graduat- 
ed from  the  Edward  Little  High 
School  of  Auburn  in  1904,  from 
Bates  College  in  1908,  and  re- 
ceived the  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Yale  in  1911. 

In  1914  he  married  Maude  Brad- 
ford, also  a  native  of  Maine.  Thoy 
have  three  children,  twin  soni, 
Russell   Bradford    (Ph.   D.  Wiscon- 


sin) now  on  the  staff  of  the  Bot- 
any Department  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  Carl  Mantle,  2nd 
(Ph.  D.  Illinois),  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  of 
the  State  College  of  Washington, 
and  a  daughter,  Mary  Christine, 
now  married  and  with  her  husband, 
Lt.  James  G.  McCray,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  stationed  in  Germany. 

After  one  year  of  teaching  in 
the  Botany  Department,  Kansar- 
State  College,  Dr.  Stevens  entered 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
1912.  He  remained  in  this  bureau 
for  a  little  over  2.3  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  four  different 
divisions,  each  with  its  particular 
lines  of  work.  His  first  assign- 
ment was  as  Forest  Pathologist  in 
the  Division  of  Forest  Pathology. 
While  in  this  division,  he  partic- 
ipated in  the  fight  against  the 
chestnut  blight,  the  greatest  of  all 
outbreaks  of  plant  disease,  which 
destroyed    the    American    chestnut 
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throughout  its  entire  range  in  the 
eastern    United    States. 

After  a  few  years,  he  transferred 
to  what  is  now  the  Division  of 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Crops  &  Di- 
seases where  he  remained  for  15 
years.  It  was  during  his  assign- 
ment to  this  division  that  he  first 
came  in  contact  with  and  became 
interested  in  cranberries.  This  in- 
terest he  never  lost.  Although  he 
was  interested  in  all  phases  of  in- 
vestigation pertaining  to  cran- 
berries, his  major  interests  wers 
the  study  of  weather,  particularly 
temperature,  in  relation  to  the 
keeping-  quality  of  cranberries,  and 
the   study  of  false  blossom. 

Very  early  in  his  work  on  cran- 
berries he  became  interested  in 
the  study  of  temperatures  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  fungi  causing 
spoilage  of  cranberries.  His  first 
paper  pertaining  to  cranbt-rr-es 
was  on  "Temperatures  of  the  cran- 
berry regions  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 


certain  fungi"   in   the  Jourr 


of 


Agricultural  Research.  Other  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  cranberries  in  which  he  was 
a  co-author  followed  within  the 
next  few  years.  At  the  53rd  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
he  presented  a  paper  on  "The  pos- 
sible relation  of  spring  temper- 
atures to  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  cranberry  crop",  which  was 
published     in   the     Pi'oceedings  of 


^. 


the  Association  in  1923.  This  was 
the  first  of  several  papers  on  the 
relation  of  temperature  and  other 
weather  factors  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  cranberries.  Tht  last 
paper  presented  was  one  under  the 
title  of  "Relation  of  weather  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  Massachusetts 
cranberries"  in  Bulletin  402  of  the 
Mass.  Agric.  Expt.  Sta.  on  "Wea- 
ther in  Cranberry  Culture",  pub- 
lished in  1943,  which  includes  the 
results  of  all  studies  on  keeping- 
quality  up  to  that  time. 

Beginning  in  1923,  following  the 
publication  of  the  first  paper  on 
the  apparent  relation  between  wea- 
ther and  keeping  quality,  Dr. 
Stevens  made  forecasts  of  the 
probable  keeping  quality  of  Massa- 
chusetts berries  regularly  from 
1923  to  1933.  From  1923  to  1929, 
these  forecasts  were  published  in 
September  of  each  year  in  the 
Wareham  Courier,  the  off'icial  or- 
gan of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association,  and  from 
1930  to  1933  in  the  Plant  Disease 
Reporter,  a  mimeographed  publi- 
cation issued  by  the  Division  of 
Mycology  and  Plant  Disease  Sur- 
vey of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Although  Dr.  Stev- 
ens' forecasts  of  keeping  quality 
were  not  made  until  September, 
too  late  to  be  of  value  for  the  ap- 
plication of  control  measures,  he 
pointed  out  in  an  article  in  CRAN- 
BERRIES, January,  1949,  the  val- 
ue of  June  forecasts. 


As  a  means  of  determining  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  crop  for  a 
single  bog  or  a  single  storage  lot. 
Dr.  Stevens,  in  1922,  began  the 
"incubator"  test  which  has  served 
to  detect,  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  weak  lots  of  cranberries. 
This  test  is  still  being  used  by  the 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  at  their  Tremont  pack- 
ing house.  In  addition  to  its  use- 
fulness in  detecting  weak  lots  of 
berries  it  constitutes  a  valuable 
check  on  weather  data. 

Dr.  Stevens  made  observations 
and  records,  as  early  on  1916,  on 
the  occurrence  and  spread  of  false 
blossom  in  all  cranberry  growing 
regions  of  the  United  States  and 
had  a  leading  part  in  promoting 
the  work  which  led  to  the  proof 
that  the  blunt-nosed  leafhopper 
was  the  cari-ier  of  the  disease,  a 
discovery  which  made  possible  the 
eflfective  control  of  the  disease. 
His  first  paper  on  false  blossom 
was  one  in  1925,  "Field  observa- 
tions on  false  blossom  of  the  cul- 
tivated cranberry".  The  history 
of  the  discovery  and  spread  of 
false  blossom  was  published  in 
1931,  as  U.  S.  D.  A.  Circular  147, 
"The  spread  of  cranberry  false 
blossom  in  the  United   States." 

In  his  work  in  Wisconsin,  Dr. 
Stevens  was  primarily  interested 
in  flooding  water.  Evidence  of  the 
apparently  harmful  effect  of  alka- 
line water  for  use  in  flooding  bogs 
was  presented  in   several     papers. 
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He  also  showed  that  the  use  of 
very  acid  water  for  flooding  for 
control  of  insects  is  very  hazard- 
ous. A  complete  report  on  obser- 
vations on  flooding  waters  used  in 
cranberry  culture  was  published 
in  Bulletin  483  of  the  Mass.  Agric. 
Expt.   Station   in  June,   1946. 

Dr.  Stevens  was  interested  also 
in  the  history  of  cranberry  grow- 
ing in  Wisconsin  and,  in  1944,  with 
Miss  Jean  Nash  published  a  paper 
in  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  His- 
tory on  "The  development  of  cran- 
berry  gi'owing   in   Wisconsin." 

During  his  later  years  with  tlie 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Dr. 
Stevens  worked  on  diseases  of 
corn,  particularly  bacterial  wilt 
and  corn  ear  rots  and  wrote  sev- 
eral papers  on  the  incidence  of 
these  diseases.  His  interest  in 
these  diseases  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  after  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  during  this  time 
he  made  forecases  of  the  incidence 
of  bacterial  wilt  of  corn. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  as 
a  pathologist.  Dr.  Stevens  was  in- 
terested in  the  incidence  of  di- 
seases as  an  economic  problem 
and  in  methods  of  their  control. 
As  concerns  their  incidence  he 
was  always  interested  in  weather 
and  climatic  factors  which  promot- 
ed the  occurrence  and  spread  of 
plant  diseases. 


Another  problem  of  great  inter- 
est to  Dr.  Stevens  was  that  of  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  eel- 
grass  (Zostera  marina)  from  At- 
lantic waters  during  the  years 
1930-1932  and  of  its  subsequent 
re-establishment.  The  disappear- 
ance of  eel-grass  was  regarded  by 
many  biologists  as  the  most  inter- 
esting biological  phenomenon  in 
recent  years.  Dr.  Stevens  pub- 
lished several  papers  on  the  eel- 
grass  problem  and  had  another 
paper  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

These  brief  statements  by  no 
means  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
Dr.  Stevens'  interests;  they  mere- 
ly point  out  his  great  interest  in 
problems  pertaining  to  the  culture 
of  cranberries  and  the  important 
part  that  he  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  In  addition 
to  his  many  s-ientific  papers.  Dr. 
Stevens  wrote  many  others  of  more 
popular  nature,  thus  proving  him- 
self to  be  a  distinguished  essayist. 
Some  of  these  were  prompted  by 
his  botanical  experiences,  all  of 
them  have  a  botanical  background, 
and  all  of  them  sparkled  with  hu- 
mor and  revealed  hii  shrewd  analy- 
sis of  problems  and  people.  A  col- 
lection of  these  -japers  was  pub- 
lished in  1947  as  a  spe-ial  issue  "f 
Chronica  Botanica  under  the  title 
"Factors  in  botanical  publication 
and  other  essays."  A  paper  of 
particular   interest     to      ci'anbcrry 


growers  was  one  on  "Some  cran- 
berry growers  I  have  known". 

The  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  colleagues  is  shown  by 
the  many  honors  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  was  an  off'icial  delegate 
to  the  International  Botanical  Con- 
gresses in  England  in  1930  and 
again  in  Holland  in  1935.  He  has 
held  the  following  offices  in  pro- 
fessional societies:  secretary  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Washington 
in  1927,  president,  1931;  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society  1933,  presi- 
dent 1934;  member  of  the  council 
of  the  American  Mycological  So- 
ciety 1932,  vice-president  1944; 
vice-president  and  chairman  of 
section  G,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
1939;  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Botanical  Society  1940,  presi- 
dent 1946.  Since  1943,  he  has 
ben  a  member  of  the  division  of 
Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

Dr.  Stevens'  ability  to  perceive 
quickly  the  fundamentals  of  a 
prcblem,  the  directness  of  his  at- 
tack on  them,  cften  by  unusual  and 
sometimes  unorthodox  methods, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  unfailing  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  his  ready  wit 
and  sound  judgment  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  that  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow  workers.  The 
passing  a';  an  age  much  earlier 
than  might  have  been  expected  of 
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such  a  capable  and  influential 
man  causes  deep  sorrow  and  re- 
gret, but  the  effects  of  his  work 
will  live  on  in  many  ways.  Plant 
pathology  and  botany  in  general 
have  been  greatly  advanced  and 
are  sounder  sciences  because  of  his 
efforts,  and  the  cranberry  industry 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  great- 
er than  may  be  realized. 

H.  F.  Bergman 


TRIBUTE 


I  think  I  can  serve  the  memory 
ol|  Neil  Stevens  best  at  this  time  by 
drawing  attention  to  a  pamphlet 
of  Stevensiana  entitled,  "Factors  in 
Botanical  Publication  and  Other 
Essays",  published  by  Botanica 
Chronica  late  in  1947.  This  gives 
a  very  clear  outline  of  the  career, 
labors  performed,  and  marked  hon- 
ors received,  by  this  remarkable 
man. 

Another  paper,  published  by 
Stevens  in  Amei'ican  Scientist  last 
winter  and  bearing  the  innocent 
title  "Fun  in  Research",  gives  his 
philosophy  in  relation  to  scientific 
work  and  is  evidently  the  fruition 
of  long  years  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience. Beginners  in  scientific 
work  should  not  fail  to  read  this 
for  it  deeply  deserves  their  most 
careful    and    respectful    attention. 

Copies  of  both  these  papers  are 
d.3posited  in  the  cranberry  collection 
in   the   Middleboro   Public   Library. 

Stevens  was  one  of  those  out- 
standing workers  who  are  given 
a,  star  in  American  Men  of  Science, 
the  biographical  directory  pub- 
lished at  intervals  by  the  Science 
Press.  This  honor  is  much  valued, 
and  many  of  high  merit  fail  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Stevens  gave  his  time  to  the 
study  of  matters  related  to  the 
cranberry  industry  through  twenty- 
four  seasons,  two  thirds  of  this 
mainly  in  Massachusetts  and  most 
of  the  remainder  in  Wisconsin.  He 
published  his  first  cranberry  paper 
in  1917  and  his  last  in  1947.  This 
long  fidelity  should  command  the 
respect  of  those  interested  in  cran- 
berries everywhere.  He  was  more 
helpful  and  more  just  in  his  human 
relationships  than  most  men.  This 
quality,  amply  shared  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Bergman,  made  possible 
through  so  long  a  tinre  at  the  Cran- 
berry Experiment  Station  a  fine 
cooperation  between  the  federal  and 


state  workers,  based  on  friendli- 
ness and  mutual  understanding. 
Neil  Stevens  was  a  rare  fellow 
indeed.  He  will  be  missed  in  the 
hearts  of  many  and,  in  councils  of 
the   great. 

Henry  J.   Franklin. 
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ripening  very  rapidly.  With  a  lit- 
tle more  rain,  which  had  not  come 
up  to  this  date  (Aug.  11)  except 
for  a  thunder  shower  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  and  a  few  cool  nights, 
it  was  felt  that  harvesting  might 
begin  on  some  bogs  by  the  24th, 
the  day  after  the  annual  Cape 
meeting,   and   berries      shipped   by 


(Editor's  Note) — The  cranberry 
history  which  has  been  running 
for  several  months  is  omitted  from 
this  issue  because  of  lack  of  space. 
It  will  be  resumed  and  carried  for- 
ward in  the  next,  or  a  near  subse- 
quent issue. 

MASS.    MAY     PICK, 
SHIP    EARLY 


As  this  issue  is  going  to  press 
it  appeared  that  Massachusetts 
berries   were   not   only   sizing,   but 
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WESTERN 

PICKERS, 

INC. 

coos  BAY,  OREGON 


The  address  of  Western 
Pickers,  Inc.  in  Massachu- 
setts is  Spruce  Street,  in 
South  Middleboro.  This  was 
formerly  the  Thomas  Bros. 
Grocery  Store.  The  phone 
number  is  763M3. 

In  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton! all  services  are  being 
handled  by  Mr.  Dana 
Wright,  1192  Hemlock  Ave., 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  phone 
667. 

Western  Pickers,  Inc.,  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  as- 
sembling their  1949  models 
and  giving  demonstrations 
to  show  why  their  picker  is 
the  answer  to  lower  picking 
costs. 

Within  reason.  Western 
Picker  will  go  anywhere  to 
show  how  their  machine  will 
pick  on  your  bog.  Earlier 
fears  of  harm  tQ  a  bog  have 
now  proven  groundless,  as 
practically  all  test  plots 
picked  during  the  last  two 
years  show  that  picking  with 
the  Western  Picker  is  better 
than  hand  scooping.  The 
bogs  look  better,  the  berries 
ripen  evenly,  due  to  the  bet- 
ter combing  that  the  bog  re- 
ceives. There  are  no  cow- 
licks, or  humps,  or  other  un- 
eveness.  There  are  no  oth- 
er pruning  costs.  There  are 
no  labor  problems.  There  is 
no  damage  to  the  berries. 

Western  Picker,  Inc.,  will 
still  sell  a  very  few  ma- 
chines for  delivery  before 
harvest  season  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Massachu- 
setts. Contact  the  above  ad- 
dress at  once. 
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the  28th.  Such  early  picking  antl 
shipping  is  not  usual  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  has  occurred  on  a  few 
previous  occasions. 

Annual  Meeting 
Cape  Growers  To 
BeAug-ust23 


All  cranberry  roads  in  Massa- 
chusetts (and  generally  some  from 
other  cranberry  states,  too)  will 
lead  to  the  State  Bog  at  East 
Wareham,  Tuesday,  August  23rd, 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranbeny  Growers'  As- 
sociation. An  interesting  program 
has  been  planned  by  President  Rus- 
sell Makepeace  and  others  in 
charge. 

The  session  will  open  at  10  a.  m. 
with  the  customary  business  ses- 
sion of  the  association  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  speakers.     The 
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highlight  of  the  morning  will  be 
an  address  by  John  Chandler,  Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, who  will  talk  upon  the 
subject  of  marketing,  as  he  sees 
the  current  situation.  At  12.30 
noon  a  lunch  will  be  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Wareham  M.  E. 
church. 

Theodore  H.  Budd,  Sr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  is  a  key  figure  in  the 
new  Cranberry  Growers'  Council 
because  of  his  election  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, will  speak  upon  the  mar- 
keting of  this  fall's  crop,  which  is 
to  be  largely  as  fresh  fruit,  and 
will  also  explain  the  functions  of 
the  Council. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin,  director  of 
the  Station,  and  members  of  his 
staff  will  talk  upon  cultural  sub- 
jects. The  always  anxiously-await- 
ed first  U.  S.  Government  forecast 
of  the  prospective  crop  will  be  re- 
leased by  C.  D.  Stevens,  N.  E. 
Crop  Reporting  Service. 

Following  the  meeting  R.  J.  Hill- 
strom  of  Western  Pickers,  Inc., 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  will  give  dem- 
onstrations of  this  machine,  which 
has  been  improved  over  previous 
years. 
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Mcgrew  Tours  West 
Markets-  -Speaks 
To  Coast  Growers 


E.  Clyde  McGrew,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  ACE,  made  his 
first  western  trip  in  July,  speaking 
at  informally-called  growers' 
meetings  at  Bandon,  Oregon,  Long 
Beach  and  Grayland,  the  last  of 
the  month.  This  was  part  of  his 
program  of  a  tour  of  markets  and 
brokers  from  Denver  to  the  coast 
to  determine  the  reaction  toward 
the  crop  of  this  fall. 

Mr.  McGrew  told  the  growers 
that  the  dealers  were  "even  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  growers 
themselves",  with  the  prospects  of 
an  orderly  marketing  season,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  formation  of 
the  Cranberry  Growers'  Council, 
which  was  organized  to  restore 
harmony  in  marketing  between 
ACE  and  NCA. 

To  grow  quality  fruit,  and  to 
pack  it  to  reach  retail  outlets  in 
first-class  condition  was  the  ob- 
ligation of  Western  growers  as 
well  as  Midwest  and  Eastern,  Mc- 
Grew emphasized  to  the  assemblies 
of  cranberry  men  on  the  Coast. 
These  two  factors  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  this  fall  and  in 
the  future,  he  said. 

"We  must  step  up  the  volume  of 
fresh  fruit  sales  over  last  year 
by  SO'/i  or  more",  he  stressed. 
"We  hope  to  sell  about  600,000- 
650,000  barrels  fresh  this  fall." 
He  said  that  for  the  present  mar- 
ket demand,  most  of  this  fresh 
crop  must  be  packed  in  cellophane 
or  similar  container  packages,  due 
to  the  strong  trend  for  this  form 
of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
markets.  He  repeatedly  empha- 
sized "quality"  in  the  fresh  mai'- 
ket  and  that  a  tremendous  volume 
must  be  moved  fresh  to  relieve  the 
strain  of  the  back-log  of  processed 
berries  yet  awaiting  sale  and  con- 
sumption. 

He  said  it  seemed  quite  certain 
this  year's  crop  will  not  be  as  large 
as  last  year.  At  Long  Beach,  Mon- 
day evening,  July  25th,  he  gave 
a  "guess"  of  the  crop  as  follows: 
total  785,000  barrels,  Massachu- 
setts 500,000,  Wisconsin,  175,000, 
New    Jersey,    50,000,    Oregon    and 


Washington  60,000.  He  said,  how- 
ever, this  estimate  could,  and  prob- 
ably would,  change  as  harvest  time 
grew  closer. 

Mr.  McGrew  was  accompanied 
on  his  trip  of  nearly  a  month  by 
Mrs.  McGrew. 

Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued   from  page  5) 

were  held  until  mid-May  or  later 
looks  rather  poor  in  general. 

Cranberry  fruitworms  are  plen- 
tiful on  several  early  drawn  bogs, 
while  several  bogs  held  until  July 
are  being  attacked  by  army  worms 


and  fall  army  worms.  With  water 
supplies  low  or  non-existent  be- 
cause of  the  drought,  control  of 
the  latter  will  depend  largely  on 
spraying  and  dusting. 

Isaac  Harrison  and  Charles 
Doehlert  spent  a  day  with  Dr. 
Chester  Cross,  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin 
and  Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman  visiting 
weed  control  projects  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  two  New  Jersey  men 
learned  a  number  of  interesting 
things  about  weed  control.  One 
thing  that  stood  out  boldly  was 
that  in  several  cases  it  was  evi- 
dent that  when  a  Massachusetts 
grower  goes  after  a  weed  infesta- 
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tion  with  chemicals  he  is  not  just 
applying  those  chemicals  once;  he 
is  often  starting  a  3-year  or  4- 
year  campaign  on  a  particular 
part  of  a  particular  bog.  It  is  a 
formula  of  chemicals,  exact  condi- 
tions of  application,  and  persist- 
ence. 

Blueberries 
The  blueberry  crop  has  matui'ed 
very  rapidly  this  season.  Because 
of  the  dry  weather,  berry  size  has 
averaged  smaller  than  usual,  and 
many  bushes  on  dry,  sandy  soil 
have  dried  up  completely.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  total  crop  still  prom- 
ises to  be  the  biggest  on  record 
for  New  Jersey,  with  the  total 
somewhere  close  to  10  or  12  mil- 
lion pints. 

On  July  8  and  9  blueberry  breed- 
ers from  eastern  United  States 
met  at  the  Cranberry  and  Blue- 
berry Laboratory.  There  were  44 
attenders,  representing  14  differ- 
ent states.  Professor  Gilbert  of 
the  N.  J.  State  University,  and 
Dr.  George  Darrow  organized  the 
conference,  which  started  with  a 
short  program  at  the  Cranberry 
and  Blueberry  Laboratory  in  Pem- 
bei-ton,  included  tours  to  the  blue- 
berry fields  of  Herbert  Bebee,  Jos- 
eph J.  White,  Inc.,  H.  B.  Scammell, 
Fred  Scammell,  and  the  Cutt  Bro- 
thers. At  an  evening  round-table 
breedei's  from  the  various  states 
reported  on  their  worl^.  Two  items 
of  particular  interest  were  the  in- 
spection of  plantings  of  U-85  and 
DN-76  which  Dr.  Darrow  plans  to 
name  this  autumn.  This  gathering 
has  apparently  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  will  be  an  annual  affair. 

While  on  a  short  vacation  trip 
C.  A.  Doehlert  was  able  to  spend 
a  day  at  the  Michigan  Blueberry 
Experiment  Station  at  South  Ha- 
ven, Mich.  Stanley  Johnston,  in 
charge  there,  has  probably  put  in 
more  years  of  blueberry  research 
than  any  other  person.  He  began 
his  blueberry  work  at  Michigan 
in  1923.  There  are  some  beautiful 
blueberry  fields  in  Michigan.     The 
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soil  resembles  New  Jersey  blue- 
berry soil  in  being  highly  acid  and 
rich  in  organic  matter.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  is  deeper  and 
contains  more  silt  and  finer  sand. 
Mr.  Johnston  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  plant  breeding  and  is  seek- 
ing to  produce  a  low  bush  which 
will  bear  fruit  of  good  quality  and 
will  be  suitable  for  northern  Mich- 
igan. 


OREGON 

Toward  the  end  of  July  bogs 
wei'e  dry  and  the  season  was  ad- 
vanced by  perhaps  two  weeks. 
Some  bogs  were  turning  red  as 
they  do  later  in  the  season — Good 
rains  were  needed  and  many  grow- 
res  were  using  their  sprinklers  for 
irrigation.  There  was  considerable 
worry  about  the  falling  water  table 
throughout   the   area. 
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I'rospects   "Fair" 

Prospects  were  considered  "fair" 
for  the  crop  tliis  fall.  It  was  not 
generally  expected  to  be  good  as 
last  year,  although  berries  were 
sizing  up  rapidly.  This  has  been 
definitely  a  rather  "odd"  year,  with 
the  current  situation  and  the  cold 
weather  of  last  winter,  d.escribed 
liy  some  as  the  coldest  on  record 
and  by  others  as  the  coldest  in 
many  years. 

Dandelions 

Dandelions  were  definitely  a 
problem  on  many  a  bog.  This 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  trouble, 
and  some  bogs  were  yellow  with  the 
flower.  Weeds  have  rather  definite- 
ly become  Oregons  number  one 
problem. 


ai-eas  needed  more  rain,  as  is  quite      down.      As   in    Oregon,   the    season 


WASHINGTON 

The  crop  was  perhaps  two  weeks 
advanced  at  Long  Beach  area  and 
at  Grayland  up  to  the  end  of  July. 
Estimates  of  the  size  of  ci-op  were 
not  determined,  except  that  prob- 
ably a  smaller  crop  was  expected 
than  last  year.  Berries  were  large 
and   were  taking     on     color.     The 


common  throughout  the  country 
Sprinkler  systems  were  being  gen- 
erally put  to  good  use  for  irriga- 
tion and  during  extremely  hot 
weather      to      keep      temperatures 


was  a  rather  "odd"  one,  with  the 
extremely  severe  winter,  which 
left  growers  in  some  doubt  as  to 
what  to  expect  as  regards  the 
crop  and  time  of  picking. 


Frost  Protection  and  Irrigation . . . 

ALL  ITEMS  TO   COMPLETE  A   COMMERCIAL   BOG   ROTARY 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  AND  FROST  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

Write    or    Phone    for    FREE    Descriptive    Literature 
with    Prices    on    the    following: 

GORMAN  RUPP  PUMPING  UNITS— all  sizes. 

CHRYSLER  O.  C.  D.  PUMPING  UNITS— 500  g.  p.  m. 

BUDA  DIESEL  PUMPING  UNITS  (War  Surplus)  1000 
to  1500  g.  p.  m. 

FLEX-O-SEAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 

"TEXTOLITE"    high-pressure,    non-corroding    tubing 

for  surface  use,  permanent  installations  or  buried 

lines. 
SPRINKLER  HEADS  in  all  sizes,  4  q.  P  M 

(All  items  in  stock  at  our  Cape  Cod  Location) 

Layouts  and  Estimates  at  no  obligation.  All  equipment  delivered  to  the 
bog  and  put  into  operation  with  our  assistance.  (Mass.  bogs).  Our  "know 
how"  is  based  on  hundreds  of  installations  on  farms  and  bogs,  as  well  as 
operation   of   this   type  equipment    to   water  200  acres  of  our  own. 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS,   IRRIGATION  DIV. 

Forestdale,   Cape  Cod,   Mass.,  off  Route    130,  at  Snake  Pond  Road   by  car 

Tel.  Osterville  719 
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Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  United  States  is  becoming  a  settled 
National  Policy. 

The  farmer  through  his  Cooperative  is  making  a  strenuous  effort 
to  improve  the  Quality,  Packing.  Marketing,  and  orderly  distribution 
of  his  products  to  the  consumer. 

This  Cooperative  is  a  subscriber  to  and  participates  in  this  Nat- 
ional Policy. 

You,  as  a  cranberry  grower,  are  invited  to  join  this  Cooperative, 
organized  in  1907. 

New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

9  Station  Street  Middleboro,    Mass. 


Curves  Ahead, . . 


Every  year  there  are  curves  ahead  for  the  Exchange — 
sales  curves.  To  make  sure  the  curve  turns  the  right  way. 
your  Exchange  staff  is  turning  summer  into  winter — working 
on  Thanksgiving  ads  and  new  holiday  recipes  for  fresh  cran- 
berries. It  takes  months  of  preparation  to  put  on  that  big 
fresh  cranberry  push  in  the  Fall  and  winter. 

While  you  are  working  to  make  the  bugs  fall  off  of  the 
vines  and  looking  for  the  berries  to  size  up,  your  sales  force 
is  working  the  bugs  out  the  distribution  lines  and  making  sure 
the  orders  size  up. 

You  never  know  how  your  crop  will  turn  out  until  it  is 
harvested.  We  are  never  sure  about  sales,  either,  until  the 
season  is  over.  But  you  can  be  sure  no  trick  is  being  missed 
to  make  this  the  best  possible  fresh  cranberry-selling  year. 
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in  Our  Sales  Force,  we  plunge  into  the 
complexities  of  the  marketing  season. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 


Nesco  Holds  its 
Fall  Meeting 

New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  held  its  annual  Fall  meet- 
ing at  the  Town  Hall,  Carver,  Fri- 
day Sept.  second.  Arthur  D.  Ben- 
son, treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Sales  Company,  gave  485,000  bar- 
rels as  the  estimate  of  the  1949 
cranberry  crop  of  Massachusetts. 
This  is  25,000  barrels  less  than  the 
estimate  prepared  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Crop  Reporting  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  released  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers 
Association  in  East  Wareham  a 
week  ago. 

The  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  estimate  is  based 
on  returns  from  sales  members  in 
which  individual  members  were 
asked  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
berries  they  expected  to  ship  this 
year.  A  revised,  estimate  will  be 
made  later  in  the  season,  once 
picking  gets  under  way. 

George  C.  Cowan  of  Rochester 
presided  at  the  sales  company 
meeting  yesterday.  Clyde  Mc- 
Grew,    assistant    manager    of    the 
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American  Cranberry  Exchange, 
told  of  marketing  conditions.  He 
said  merchants  were  gratified  by 
co-operative  efforts  made  to  sta- 
bilize the  cranberry  industry  this 
year. 

Speaking  of  the  fresh  cranberry 
situation  he  said  "The  fresh  fruit 
market  has  been  starved  for  five 
or  six  years.  We  hope  we  can 
build  the  market  back  greater 
than  ever  this  year."  Mr.  McGrew 
also  told  growers  of  the  methods 
of  packaging  cranberries,  explain- 
ing market  for  berries  packed  in 
cellophane  bags  and  others  in 
boxes  with  cellophane  windows. 


Other  speakers  included  C.  M. 
Chaney  of  New  York,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange,  who  explained 
advertising  plans  and  policies, 
Lester  Haines,  in  charge  of  sales 
in  Chicago,  and  Orrin  Colley  of 
Kingston,  now  working  on  sales 
out  of  the  New  York  office. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended. 


"CRANBERRIES" 
ADVERTISING 
PAYS  BIG 
DIVIDENDS! 

Reasonable   Rates 
on  Request 
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Protects  Cranguyma! 


rain;  BIRD,: 
SPRJNkLERS 


PHOTO     COURTKSV 


ProvidcV 

Protect  ioiv\/from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
I'ORTLAND   OREGON    JOURNAL  "-""a  Beach,  Wash. 


SPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland.  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Farestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 
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One 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

REACHES 

A 

VAST 

MAJORITY 

OF 

THE 

CRANBERRY 

GROWERS 

OF 

THE 

COUNTRY. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO 

HAVE  ADVERTISING 

"NEWS" 

FOR    THESE 

GROWERS, 

THIS 

IS    THE    MEDIUM 

TO    USE. 


Marinette  & 
Menominee  Box  Co. 

Marinette,   Wisconsin 


BOXES.  BOX  SHOCKS.  CRATING 
WIREBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

M  &  M's  64th  Year 


Serving    the   Wiaconsln 
Cranberry   Growara 


Cranberry  Growers 

Always  Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Visit  and   Ride 

THE 
EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

Soutli  Carver,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham  108 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

Sonth  Carrcr 
Maasaehuietta 


WISCONSIN   AIR 
COOLED  MOTORS 

6  and  8  H.  P. 
in  stock 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -         Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS  AND 
SHIPPERS 

Wood 
County 
National 
Bank 


Wlseoniin  Rapidi, 
Wiieoniin 


MBMBKR  PBBSHAL  •■^••IT 

INBURANCC  cearoiiATiaN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East   Wareham,   M«as. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 


Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 


Paints   -   Hardware 


Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large   Sized   Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 


RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail   Addreaa:    Buizardi   Bay.  RFD 

Plumbinv   and    Heatlnf   Service 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices : 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 


Eetabllihad  li4S 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


/Vareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 


APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 


Car   Lot   Receivers 


BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 


Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 


Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 


Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.    334  HANOVER,   MASS. 


Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your  Foreman  ? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 


The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 


Conveniently   located    for   Cranberry    men 


Funds  always  available  for  souiiil   lorms 


Complete      Banking      Service 


M.-nil.-r      <-.'ri:-r        '■ 


Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


In  spite  of  drouth  and  heat, 
Massachusetts  growers  are  appar- 
ently going  to  pick  a  fair  crop  of 
cranberries  this  fall.  The  official 
crop  estimate  of  510,000  barrels 
made  by  the  New  England  Crop 
Reporting  Service  surprised,  some, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  came 
reasonably  close  to  the  unofficial 
estimates  (guesses)  of  many.  We 
have  yet  to  experience  any  apprec- 
iable amount  of  rain  to  date  (Sep- 
tember 7),  and,  if  the  drouth  con- 
tinues, it  wouldn't  be  surprising  to 
see  the  Massachusetts  crop  drop 
under  the  500,000  barrel  mark. 
Harvesting  began  rather  generally 
on  Tuesday,  September  6,  follow- 
ing Labor  Day,  but  a  few  began 
as  early  as  the  last  week  in  Aug- 
ust. 

With  the  harvesting  season  un- 
der way  a  little  earlier  this  year 
than  last,  we  certainly  hope  the' 
fall  frost  period  will  be  shortened. 
Water  supplies  are  dangerously 
low,  and  many  bogs  lack  adequate 
frost  protection.  At  any  I'ate, 
plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
fall  telephone  and  radio  frost 
warning  service.  Radio  Station 
WBZ  is  cooperating  with  us  again 
in  sending  out  warnings  whenever 
there  is  danger  of  frost.  So  keep 
tuned  to  WBZ  Boston,  1030  K.,  at 
2.59  p.  m.  and  at  8.59  p.  m.  for  the 
official  cranberry  frost  warning 
forecasts.  The  popular  telephone 
frost  warning  service  sponsored 
by  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Association  will  continue  as 
usual. 

"Clean-up"  Flood 

A  special  timely  note  from  Dr. 
H.  J.  Franklin  is  in  order  at  this 
season.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  flood  a  bog  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  picked,  regardless  of 
whether  the  floats  are  salvaged. 
The  vines  have  been  subjected  to 
very  rough  treatment  during     the 


scooping  operation  plus  a  pro- 
longed drouth.  A  good  drink  of 
water  immediately  after  picking 
will  do  much  to  revive  these  in- 
jured vines.  There  is  another  im- 
portant benefit  from  such  a  flood- 
ing, since  it  removes  much  of  the 
very  harmful  trash  that  accumu- 
lates on  bogs  each  year.  Dr. 
Franklin  refers  to  it  as  a  "clean- 
up flood".  Judging  from  various 
observations  made,  the  airplane 
and  propeller-type  float  boat  is 
very  effective  in  cleaning  up  the 
bog  of  this  trash. 

Girdler 

Speaking  of  floods,  if  the  cran- 
berry girdler  is  a  severe  problem 
on  any  bog,  a  fall  flood  beginning 
sometime  between  September  15 
through  the  26th  of  September  is 
a  highly  recommended  practice 
for  its  control.  This  should  be  a 
six  day  flood..  As  a  rule,  it  isn't 
necessary  to  flood  for  the  girdler 
oftener  than  every  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Franklin.  We  are 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  crop 
has  been  picked.  In  severe  infes- 
tations it  may  be  necessary  to 
flood  with  the  late  berries  still  on 
the  vines. 

Checking  the  spread  of  the  fun- 
gous disease  known  as  fairy  ring 
is  another  fall  task.  It  can  easily 
b?  spotted,  as  it  causes  those  un- 
sightly circular  areas  of  dead  or 
dying  vines.  If  a  grower  isn't  too 
sure  of  its  identification,  your 
county  agricultural  agent  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station  staff  will  be  glad  to  assist 
in  this  matter.  Control  measures 
have  been  developed,  by  Dr.  H.  F. 
Bergman  and  are  carefully  cut- 
lined  on  the  1949  Insect  and  Dis- 
ease Control  Chart.  For  best  re- 
sults, treatment  should  be  made 
from  about  mid-September  through 
October.  Be  sure  to  follow  direc- 
tions carefully. 


Dr.  Franklin  and  "Joe"  Kelley 
urge  growers  to  postpone  the  prun- 
ing and  raking  operations  on  dry 
bogs  until  next  spring.  This  sug- 
gestion would  definitely  hold  for 
any  bog  that  lacks  adequate  win- 
ter protection  this  year.  In  fact, 
after  harvest,  all  operations  on  a 
dry  bog  should  be  postponed  until 
the  following  spring.  Judging 
from  many  observations,  the  me- 
chanical injury  to  vines  from 
trampling,  scooping,  sanding,  prun- 
ing, and  raking  makes  them  more 
subject   to   winterkilling. 

Let's  Be  Sure 

Finally,  we  all  recognize  the 
tremendous  task  that  our  selling 
agencies  have  in  marketing  this 
year's  crop  at  a  price  which  will 
give  a  fair  return  to  the  grower, 
reasonable  profits  to  the  broker, 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  and  attract 
a  portion  of  Mrs.  Consumer's  dol- 
lar. Wouldn't  we,  as  growers,  da 
well  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  handling  of  our  crop  as  long 
as  it  is  in  our  possession,  from  the 
harvesting  through  the  screening 
and  packing'  operations?  Avoid 
all  unnecessary  handling  and  bi-uis- 
ing  of  th©  berries.  After  all, 
cranberries,  like  all  fruits,  bruise 
easily.  Let's  be  sure  that  we  do 
our  best  to  furnish  our  marketing 
agencies  with  a  quality  product 
that  the  trade  will  find  profitable 
to  handle. 


Remember 
Us? 


We  Are  Still 

Manufacturing 
ONE  QUARTER 
BARREL  BOXES 


Jesse  A.  Holmes  &  Son 

Tel.  10-3 
CARVER,  MASS. 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  cranberry  harvest  started 
much  earlier  than  usual.  By  the 
8th  of  September  20  cars  of  fresh 
berries  had  been  shipped  through 
Middleboro. 

With  cool  nights  the  color  was 
improved,  rapidly,  and  also  the 
quality. 

There  were  more  cranberry 
pickers  than  were  needed,  and 
many  bog  owners  were  turning 
help    away. 

The  harvest  at  the  State  Ex- 
periment Bog  is  estimated  to  be 
700   bbls. 

The  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  is  opening  a  new 
wing  to  its  screening  plant  at  Tre- 
mont.  This  wing  will  be  used  for 
packing  cranberries  in  cellophane 
bags.  It  is  expected  to  pack  80 
1-lb  bags  of  berries  a  minute. 


WISCONSIN 

Reports  "Del  "Hamond  after  a 
tour  of  the  Northern  marshes  that 
the  crop  is  a  little  early,  probably 
a  week.  The  berries  he  found  were 
of  good  size  and  very  good  color, 
and  the  quality  seemed  good. 

The  hail  damage,  he  says,  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  bad  as  originally 
thought  in  the  Northern  area,  but 
the  Southern  area  is  still  bad.  Per- 
centage-wise it  is  not  too  bad. 

Quite  a  fewiof  the  growers  start- 
ed to  rake  on  September  16th.  Most 
of  them  were  in  full  swing  by  the 
19th. 

The  crop  still  looks  as  if  the  final 
figure  will  be  about  150,000  to  175,- 
000  bbls. 

The  fruit  worm  damage  was  very, 
very  heavy,  probably  more  than 
most  of  the  growers  realize. 


On  the  24th  of  August  a  very 
severe  hail  storm  hit  which  left  as 
much  as  2Vi  inches  of  hail  on  the 
marshes  in  the  Mather-Warren 
area.  It  hit  the  Harold  DeLong 
marsh,  Fred  Huffman  marsh.  Gross 
and  Pease  marsh  and  the  Wm.  F. 
Huffman  marsh,  severe  damage  was 
done  to  the  Huffman  and  the  De- 
Long  marshes.  Earlier  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  rake  these 
m'arshes. 


NEW  JERSEY 

August   Weather 

Temperatures  in  South  Jersey, 
during  August,  averaged  very 
close  to  the  normal  mean  of  74.3 
degrees.  High  temperatures  and 
high  humidity  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  of  the  month  made  it  a 
rather  uncomfortable  month  and 
favorable  development  for  fruit 
rots. 

The  dry  weather  continued  until 
the  last  few  days  of  the  month 
when  the  edge  of  the  hurricane 
deposited  almost  two  inches  of 
rain  in  the  Pemberton  area.  Total 
rainfall  for  the  month  at  Pember- 
ton was  3.77  inches,  or  almost  ex- 
actly one  inch  below  the  normal 
of  4.78  inches. 

The  dry  season  has  been  very 
favorable  to  the  development  of 
grasshoppers  on  cranberry  bogs, 
and  they  have  been  extremely  de- 
structive in  several  areas. 
Dry  Weather  Not  Entirely  a  Loss 

The  behavior  of  some  bogs  during 
this  summer's  long  drought  has 
shown  in  a  number  of  places  that 
too  many  New  Jersey  bogs  have 
suffered  in  wet  years  from  high 
water  table  which  included  fruit 
rot. 


This  is  no  sweeping  rule  but 
must  be  applied  in  accordance  with 
other  conditions  such  as  nature  of 
the  soil  and  type  of  sanding. 


American    Cranberry    Growers 
Association 

The  eightieth  annual  summer 
convention  of  the  American  Cran- 
berry Growers'  Association  was 
held  at  Tabernacle,  N.  J.  with 
President  John  Cutts  presiding. 
There  were  135  persons  present. 
Dr.  Robert  Filmer,  State  bee 
specialist,  reported  on  the  use  of 
fermate  for  cranberry  rot  con- 
trol and  the  degree  to  which  it 
affects  pollination  of  the  cranberry 
blossoms.  He  gave  figures  show- 
ing that  at  no  time  did.  the  use  of 
fermate  reduce  the  set  of  fruit  on 
the  cranberry  blossoms,  whether 
the  fermate  was  sprayed  during 
early  bloom,  late  bloom,  or  mid- 
bloom. 

He  also  presented  very  inter- 
est'ng  data  showing  the  value  of 
insect  pollinators  for  cranberry 
blossoms  and  the  failure  of  wind 
cr  jostling  of  the  bloom  as  an  aid 
to  setting  of  the  fruit. 

A  panel  discussion  on  important 
cranberry  growing  problems  was 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  J. 
Rogers  Brick  of  Medford,  with  the 
cranberry  industry  committee  and 
C.  A.  Doehlert,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  serving  on  the  panel. 
This  was,  quite  naturally,  an  ocias- 
ion  for  some  hearty  fun  as  well  as 
an  exchange  of  information. 

A  resolution  was  passed  favor- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  sanding 
and  the  late-holding  soil  conserva- 
tion practices  in  the  PMA  pro- 
gram. There  was  a  tour  of  the 
bogs    of   the      Birches      Cranberry 

(Continued   on    Page   18) 
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West   Coast   Will    Stay   in    Industry, 
Says  Your  Editor  After  Second  Visit  There 


By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


Washington  and  Oregon  expect  to  stay  in  the  cranberry  business, 
that  is,  of  course,  referring  to  the  relatively  tiny  areas  along  the  Coast 
of  these  two  enormous  states  which  do  produce  the  fruit.  Production 
will  probably  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  mighty  Columbia  River,  which 
divides  the  two — perhaps  more    consistently    in    Washington. 

These  would  be  the  two  major  impressions  your  editor  gathered  on 
a  recent  trip  to  the  West  Coast.  Much  of  the  super-exuberance  so  visible 
during  a  first  visit  in  1944  has  vanished,  as  it  has  in  the  East  and  in 
Wisconsin  after  the  last  couple  of  years  of  unsatisfactory  prices.  The 
war-time  boom  is  over  for  our  Western  co-workers,  as  it  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  and  the  Badger  State.  Yet  most  of  the  growers, 
even  those  who  have  to  have  other  occupations  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
consider  themselves  cranberry  growers  primarily.  And  they  intend  to 
stay  in  the  business.  The  Coast  is  now  "shaken  down"  to  steady  cran- 
berry growing. 

Not  only  do  these  growers  along 
the  Pacific  expect  to  continue  to 
grow  cranberries,  but  they  look 
for  an  increasing  avarage.  D.  J. 
Crowley,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Cranberry-Blueberry 
Laboratory  at  Long  Beach,  predicts 
that  within  two  or  three  years 
Washington  may  be  expected  to 
be  producing  80,000  or  somewhat 
more  barrels  with  regularity.  For 
one  thing,  he  says,  there  are  about 
100  acres  of  bog  in  the  Evergreen 
State  built  and  in  vines,  which 
have  not  yet  come  into  production. 
Confidence   in   Future 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  if  any  further 
storms  lie  ahead  for  the  industry, 
the  West  Coast  can  weather  them 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than 
the  larger  cranberry  areas  across 
the  Rockies  to  the  East.  For  one 
thing,  and  again  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly in  Washington,  they  have 
developed  a  pretty  tight  little  sys- 
tem of  bog  operation. 

Their  bogs  are  smaller  than 
many  of  the  sprawling  bogs  of 
New  Jersey,  of  Plymouth  County 
in  Massachusetts,  or  the  big 
marshes  of  Wisconsin.  Generally 
speaking,  they  do  not  have  the  big 
reservoir  systems  of  the  more 
eastern  areas.  For  irrigation,  for 
frost  control,  and  to  reduce  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures,  sprink- 
ler systems  are  all  but  universal. 
To  get  this  water  they  dig  a 
"sump"  hole.  That  is,  they  exca- 
vate until  they  get  down  toward 
the  water  table  (which  is  generally 


but  a  few  feet)  and  then  the  water 
seeps  in  and  fills  the  sump.  From 
the  sump  they  pump  it  up  and  in- 
to their  irrigation  systems.  Some 
pump  the  sand  of  the  sump  onto 
the  bog  in  building  and  in  resand- 
ing.  The  "sump"  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  deep.  In  fact,  the  wider 
and  shallower  the  hole  dug,  the 
better  are  the  water  resources. 

Growers  Worried  Marketwise 

Some  apply  their  sprays  through 
the  irrigation  systems  from  a  bog 
house  on  the  shore.  Others  have 
separate  pipe  systems.  Some  run 
spray  tanks  out  over  the  bog  on 
tracks.  They  are  getting  their  ir- 
rigation, their  frost  control,  their 
spraying  down  to  a  rather  simple 
science.  There  is  comparatively 
little  toll  now  being  taken  from 
bogs  by  insects,  certainly  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Spray  charts  are  issued  and  two 
sprays  are  generally  used.  One 
is  at  the  hook  stage  of  bog  devel- 
opment and  the  insecticide  used  is 
the  universally-known  DDT.  The 
other  is  Methoxychlor,  which  is 
applied  for  fruit  worm  after  the 
blossoms  have  dropped.  These 
two  sprays,  if  well  timed,  have 
practically  cut  out  fireworm  and 
fruitworm  problems  for  the  West- 
ern growers. 

Number   1    Problem    Is   Weeds 

Yet  no  cranberry  grower  appar- 
ently can  have  it  too  easy.  The 
big  "Number  One"  prcblem  in  both 
these  Pacific  states  is  weeds.  In 
the  mild  Northwestern  climate  the 


growing  season  for  weeds  is  long, 
almost  the  full  year.  Another  fly 
in  the  ointment  is  the  matter  of 
picking  costs.  Harvesting  costs 
are  high.  Oregon  cranberry  men 
and  those  of  Washington,  too,  have 
tried  about  every  conceivable 
method  of  harvesting,  some  of 
these  methods  strictly  of  their 
own  devising.  They  dry  scoop, 
they  water  rake,  they  hand  pick, 
they  use  suction  pickers — they 
have  such  devices  as  the  "egg- 
beater"  picker  of  Sumner  Fish  of 
Bandon,  Oregon,  a  two-wheeled 
affair  which  knocks  the  berries  off 
the  vines  as  it  pi-ogresses  and  then 
the  berries  are  netted  off  the  skim- 
ming of  water  in  which  the  mach- 
ine works.  Many  a  West  Coast 
bog  is  so  constructed  that  sections 
may  be  either  dry  or  water  picked. 

And  this  brings  up  a  major 
point  which  may  be  rather  a  "tick- 
lish" subject,  but  one  which  is 
very  much  in  evidence  as  soon  as 
a  grower  of  either  of  these  two 
states  becomes  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted to  trust  an  Easterner 
with  the  secret  worry  within  his 
mind.  This  worry  or  fear  is  that 
they  do  not  know  what  their  mar- 
keting future  is  to  be.  Are  their 
berries  going  to  be  continued  to 
be  mostly  processed,  or  will  they 
go  on  the  fresh  market?  If  they 
are  to  be  sold  fresh,  will  Eastern 
and  Wisconsin  berries  be  sold  in 
competition  with  their  own  in 
Western  markets  ?  These  growers 
say  there  is  a  definite  Western  de- 
mand for  fresh  Western  berries. 
They  feel  this  demand  should  be 
filled  first  before  the  other  ber- 
ries are  sent  into  their  natural 
market. 

The  Pacific  Coast  grower  is  in 
rather  a  quandary.  Some  have 
been  growers  for  many  years. 
These  few  old-timers  recall  when 
they  wished,  or  some  at  least  did, 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  American 
Cranberry  Exchange,  the  first 
gi'eat  cranberry  co-op  in  the  sale 
of  fresh  berries.  For  some  reason 
this  did  not  come  about.  They 
then  developed  their  own  Western 
markets  for  Western  berries.  Then, 
in  the  war  years,  they  were  invited 
to  join  Cranberry  Canners,  now 
National  Cranberry  Association, 
and  many  of  them  did.  The  accent 
was  upon  processed  fruit.     It  was 
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a  period  of  canning,  of  dehydration, 
of  maintaining  the  essence  of  most 
any  product  in  a  small  package 
for  ease  of  transport.  Now  this 
year,  with  the  carry-over  of  frozen 
fruit,  comes  the  sud.den  shift  to 
quality  berries  and  a  fresh  market. 

Frankly,  many  a  grower  is  a  bit 
bewildered  as  to  what  he  is  expect- 
ed to  do.  Not  all  growers  are  co- 
operative minded,  as  all  are  not  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin — there  are  "independ- 
ents" in  every  line  of  endeavor 
everywhere  in  the  world  where 
mankind  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  path.  Yet  it  seems  a  majority 
are  co-operatively-minded  and  wish 
to  become  a  part  of  the  general 
American  cranberry  industry  and. 
to  do  their  full  share  in  producing 
a  good  crop  of  quality  berries 
which  will  be  sold  at  fair  prices, 
either  fresh  or  processed.  They 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  cranberry  culture. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  are  going  into  this  fall's 
marketing  "with  their  fingers 
crossed",  as  so  many  put  it.  This 
fall  is  a  critical  period  for  the  in- 
dustry— perhaps  it  is  even  more 
critical  for  these  growei's  of  the 
West  Coast,  so  far  away  across  so 
many  vast  prairies  and  enormous 
mountains  from  the  main  centers 
of  the  industry.  Anyway,  they  are 
preparing  for  harvest,  with  high 
hopes  that  things  will  work  out  for 
the  best  for  themselves  and  for  the 
industry.  After  all,  ACE  has  been 
in  business  for  more  than  40  years 
and  as  it  will  handle  the  bulk  of 
the  fresh  fruit  crop  there  is  the 
experience,  the  organization,  and. 
the  "know-how"  to  get  the  best 
results  possible  for  the  U.  S.  crop, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  quantity 
and  quality,  if  economic  conditions 
permit. 

"God's   Country" 

Perhaps,  to  get  into  a  different 
vein  of  thought,  these  West  Coast 
growers  suspect  Easterners  are 
not  just  all  there  in  the  head,  to 
start  with.  Otherwise,  Westerners 
feel  they  would  not  remain  East- 
erners. They  would  come  out  and 
live  in  "God's  country".  That  is  an 
expression  heard  countless  times, 
everywhere.  These  people  would 
not  live  anywhere  else  than  they 
do.     By  East  they  mean  anything 


east  of  the  Cascades,  Minneapolis, 
Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and,  of  course, 
the   Eastern   Seaboard. 

Many  of  these  growers,  or  their 
parents,  did  come  from  the  East 
originally,  at  least  as  concerns 
Oregon.  They  came  from  New 
England.,  New  York  State,  Ohio. 
The  influence  of  the  East  is  still 
strong,  particularly  in  such  a  staid 
city  as  Portland.  Washington  was 
more  generally  settled  by  Scandi- 
navian peoples,  Swedish,  Norweg- 
ian, Danish. 

These  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
cannot  be  scored  for  their  pride 
in  their  communities.  There  is 
scenery  everywhere  one  looks — the 
rugged  hills  of  the  Coastal  Range, 
the  rushing  streams  full  of  game 
fish,  the  towering  Douglas  firs,  the 
majestic  Port  Orford  cedar,  the 
spruce,  great  trees  200  feet  or 
more  in  diameter — these  mighty 
logs  roll  through  some  of  the  cran- 
berry towns  on  huge  trailer  trucks 
on  the  way  to  the  mills,  a  single 
log,  so  you  are  told,  containing 
enough  lumber,  when  sawn,  to 
build   several   houses. 

Back  of  the  lower  coastal  range 
lies  the  great  Cascade  Range  with 
its  once  volvanic  peaks,  such  as  Mt. 
Shasta,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  St.  Helens, 
Mt.  Baker,  and  that  most  beauti- 
ful, glacier-clad  mass  of  material, 
Mt.  Ranier,  which  the  Indians  knew 
as  "The  Mountain  that  was  God". 
Most  of  these  rise  14,000  feet  or 
more  into  the  blue  Western  skies. 

Equitable   Climate 

If  the  Coastal  Range  and  the 
more  distant  Cascades  may  be 
called  the  backdrop  of  the  setting, 
the  front  stage  of  the  Western 
growers  is  the  Pacific.  Here  along 
the  Oregon  Coast  the  rollers  crash 
in  upon  a  shore  which  has  fantas- 
tically-carved rock  formations. 
These  are  gigantic,  towering 
rocky  cliff's  leading  down  to  the 
beaches.  The  Pacific  pounds  in, 
sometimes  a  bright  blue,  often 
greenish-gray,  and  the  fogs  blow 
in  from  this  biggest  of  the  world's 
oceans.  The  Coastal  Range  holds 
in  the  moisture,  giving  an  equita- 
ble climate,  the  temperature  range 
being  from  40  to  70.  A  man  can 
wear  a  single  light-weight  suit  the 
year  'round.  Of  course,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  he 
will   have   mud   on   his   shoes,  that 


,is,  d.uring  the  rainy  season  which 
lasts  from  fall  into  spring,  but  he 
doesn't  do  much  snow  shoveling. 
Last  winter  children  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  saw  snow,  un- 
less they  had  seen  it  on  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  the  Cascades  or  the 
Olympics.  These  people  are  seem- 
ingly entirely  unconscious  of  the 
light  rains,  which  they  call  "Ore- 
gon" or  "Washington"  mists  re- 
spectively. They  stand  and  talk, 
or  go  about  their  business  just  as 
if  the  sun  was  shining. 

This  still  remains  pioneer  coun- 
try, although  building  up  rapidly. 
Bandon,  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1936 
which  took  a  number  of  lives,  has 
grown  since  the  last  visit  of  your 
editor.  It  now  has  a  population  of 
perhaps  1200,  its  main  street  is 
more  prosperous,  and  beautiful 
houses  are  being  built  along  the 
cliffs  of  Bandon-by-the-Sea.  These 
people  have  unsurpassed  views  of 
the  rollers  of  the  Pacific,  the  hills 
and  the  mountains.  For  instance 
L.  L.  Felsheim,  publisher  of  Ban- 
d.on's  "Western  World",  a  weekly; 
has  a  new  home  near  Bandon 
Beach  with  a  location  which  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  equal 
along  the  Eastern  Coast  today. 
There  is  still  room  in  the  North- 
west for  spacious  living. 

It  is  still  rugged  country.  Con- 
sider Coquille,  which  is  the  mail 
address  of  a  number  of  cranberry 
growers.  The  name  was  original- 
ly "Kowkeel",  which  some  old-tim- 
ers still  call  it.  This  is  the  county 
seat  of  Coos  County,  which  pro- 
duces most  of  the  Oregon  cranber- 
ries. The  history  of  Coquille 
dates  back  only  100  years.  The 
present  city  of  4500  was  founded 
in  the  1870's.  Located  in  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  placid  Coquille 
river  it  is  the  hub  city  for  a  vast 
and  virgin  empire  noted  for  thriv- 
ing industries,  lumbering,  dairying 
and  agriculture,  the  agriculture 
including  cranberries.  Temper- 
atures seldom  rise  into  the  high 
80's,  rarely  drop  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  32.  Coquille  was  prob- 
ably named  by  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese navigators  and  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  true  that  the  name 
originally  came  from  that  of  the 
Princess  Coqua  of  the  Coos  Indian 
tribe,  which  inhabited  the  area  be- 
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fore  the  white  man  came. 
Game    Abundant 

There  is  an  abundance  of  game 
(according  to  the  Coquille  vaca- 
tionists' folder) — deer,  elk,  bear 
and  cougar  on  the  wooded,  slopes 
of  the  coastal  range.  Striped  bass 
may  be  caught  without  going  far, 
and  there  is  the  world-famous 
Rogue  River  some  miles  to  the 
south  for  the  famous  salmon. 
There  are  steelhead,  trout,  chinook 
and  silverside  salmon,  the  Pacific 
Coast  soft  shell  crab,  more  tender 
in  taste  than  the  eastern  lobster. 
Coos  county  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  world  where  myrtle- 
wood  grows.  The  round  trees  dot 
the  hillsides.  Coos  County  is  one 
of  the  westernmost  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  Coquille  it  is  6^ 
miles  to  rugged  and  lofty  Cape 
Blanco,  claimed  by  this  area  to  be 
the  most  western  promontory  in 
the  United  States.  At  Port  Or- 
ford,  near  Cape  Blanco  there  is 
claim  of  the  most  western  lodge 
in  the  country,  just  as  Key  West 
in  Florida  claims  the  nation's 
southernmost  house.  Port  Orford, 
in  Curry  County,  which  has  its 
cranberries,  has  been  said  by  world 
travellers  to  be  more  beautiful 
with  its  bay  dotted  with  boats  of 
the  shrimp  fishery  and  rugged 
cliff's   than    Naples,   Italy. 

In  this  Coquille-Bandnn  area  and 
down  into  Curry  County  are  cen- 
tered the  bogs  of  Oregon,  except 
for  those  up  in  Clatsop,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Columbia, 
principally  the  Dcllinger  properties 
whi?h  were  described  in  consider- 
able detail  in  CRANBERRIES 
Nov.  1944  and  were  not  visited 
this  time.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 200  cranberry  men  and  women 
in  this  Southern  Oregon  district 
and  the  acreage  is  approximately 
200  of  which  Ccos  County  has  1.37. 

It  was  here  there  was  the  so- 
called  "Bandon  boom"  in  cranberry 
growing  during  the  war  and  im- 
mediately after.  It  is  very  likely 
that  this  area  did  over-expand — at 
least  that  is  the  fear  of  many  of 
the  old-time  growers.  This  anxiety 
is  not  that  ther^  will  be  too  many 
berries  produced  in  the  Bandon 
area,  but  that  some  of  these  bogs 
may  be  doomed  to  failure.  Some 
growers  were  said  to  be  completely 
inexperienced  in  cranberry  culture 
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or  in  any  form  of  agriculture. 
Some  bought  cranberry  land  at 
peak  prices,  they  paid  top  prices 
to  put  in  their  properties.  Then 
came  the  price  crash  of  the  last 
two  years. 

Some  bogs  certainly  do  show  ne- 
glect in  weeding.  The  growth  of 
dandelions  on  many  bogs  was  in- 
deed startling,  but  in  the  wrong 
way — these  bogs  were  masses  of 
yellow  flowers,  that  was  often  how 
a  bog  could  be  distinguished,  from 
its  surroundings.  Older  growers 
feel  this  is  most  unfortunate. 
Mostly  they  do  not  blame  these 
newer  growers  who,  with  their 
bogs  unpaid  for,  were  caught  in 
the  tide  of  falling  prices.  These 
Southern  Oregon  men  are  small 
growers.  A  great  many  have  to 
get  their  funds  for  day-to-day  liv- 
ing by  working  at  other  occupa- 
tions— service  stations,  lodging,  as 
electricians,  and  odd  jobs  that  come 
along.  This  does  not  give  them 
much  time  to  weed,  although  their 
wives  and  other  women  folk  are 
trying  desperately  to  fill  the 
breach.  It  is  this  situation  that 
worries  the  older  growers,  not  for 
themselves,  but  they  are  proud  of 
the  appearance  and  prosperity  of 
the  Bandon  area  cranberry  indus- 
try. They  hate  to  see  a  bog  which 
shows  signs  of  neglect,  even 
though  this  neglect  is  of  necessity. 
Most  Live  at  Their  Bogs 
Unlike  in  the  East  most  West 
Coast  growers  live  on  their  cran- 
berry properties.  The  bog  is  prob- 
ably to  them  more  like  the  "cran- 
berry yards"  of  the  Cape  Cod 
pioneer  growers.  Often  this  is 
really  "back  yard"  cranberry  grow- 
ing, just  as  an  Eastei'n  rural  dwell- 
er will  have  his  back-yai'd  garden 
— although  the  bog  of  the  Coast 
.erower  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  nart-time  garden- 
er of  the  suburbanite,  wherever  he 
may  live.  Usually  these  bogs  are 
fenced  in  with  wire  fences,  board 
fences,  or  some  other  form  of  ob- 
struction. This  is  to  keep  out  deer 
'■attle,  or  horses,  which  roam  over 
large  pasturages. 

Besides  the  weed  and.  the  mar- 
keting problems  of  these  growers 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  that 
of  the  lowering  water  table.  Sumps 
have  been  getting  drier  and  drier. 
Washington-Oregon  growers     with 


psau  ^ou  op  suiBiSjts  jai^uuds  sq; 
water  in  anywhere  near  the  vol- 
ume required  in  the  other  areas, 
but  what  little  they  need  is  reall; 
essential.  Their  program  calls  for 
larger  sumps,  larger  pumps,  mor 
pipe  and  more  sprinkler  heads. 
Overhead  irrigation  is  the  life- 
blood  of  West  Coast  bogs. 
Bandon  Soil 
In  the  Bandon  area  there  is  that 
most  pec-uliar  soil  used,  for  cran- 
berry culture  which  the  Oregon- 
ians  classify  as  a  "light  muck". 
Indeed,  it  does  appear  light.  When 
dry,  it  is  gray  and  powdery  and 
bakes  hard;  when  wet,  it  is  muddy. 
Some  say  this  contains  a  volcanic 
ash,  the  minerals  of  which  are  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  cranberry 
growing.  (If  this  has  ever  been 
analyzed  there  seems  to  be  no  re- 
port of  results).  Others  say  it 
does  not  contain  ash.  This  is  a 
type  of  soil  with  which  an  eastern 
grower,  and  even  Washington  men, 
too,  look  at  with  some  skepticism. 
Yet  those  in  the  Southwestern 
area  who  utilize  this  type  of  soil 
have  one  answer  which  seems  ir- 
refutable. The  answer  is  this: 
"We  raise  cranberries  on  it,  don't 
we  ?  Our  acres  yield,  with  Wash- 
ington, the  highest  averages  in  the 
country". 

But  It  Does  Produce 
With  water,  sand.,  and  plenty  of 
fertilizer  these  bogs  do  produce. 
Not  all  of  the  bogs  in  the  Bandon 
area  are  of  this  type  of  soil,  some 
are  all  peat  as  in  most  cranberry 
areas,  some  are  part  peat,  and  part 
this  type  of  "Bandon"  soil. 

If  an  impression  was  given  a 
few  paragraphs  back  that  these 
Oregon  bogs  are  in  general  weedy 
and  rather  unprepossing  this 
should  be  corrected.  Many  are 
beautiful  pieces  of  property.  In 
the  short  time  available  to  be 
spent  in  this  area  your  editor  did 
not  see  nearly  as  many  of  the 
properties  as  he  would,  have  de- 
sired. A  few  visited  or  looked  at 
along  the  cranberry  roads  which 
branch  off  from  the  main  high- 
ways were  the  Bieske  property  of 
four  acres,  practically  fi-ee  from 
weeds,  the  Pook  bog  south  of  Ban- 
don, well  irigated,  green,  and  prac- 
tically weed  free;  the  Casey  bogs. 
The  Caseys  are  an  elderly  couple 
who     came     up     from     Arkansas 


about;  10  years  ago  and  put  in  6% 
acres  and  now  have  2%  more  of 
new  bog.  The  Caseys  built  their 
house  themselves — of  split  logs — 
designating  the  structure  as  an 
"Arkansas  House".  It  is  worth 
repeating  this  is  a  pioneer  area 
and  often  not  far  from  the  prim- 
itive, and  these  are  self-reliant, 
hard-working  people  who  are  strik- 
ing out  for  themselves  in  cran- 
berries and  other  lines  of  agricul- 
ture on  what  was  recently  totally 
wild  pieces  of  land  on  the  last 
frontier  of  the  United  States. 
Long  Beach — 
"Cape  Cod  of  the  West" 

While  some  of  the  Oregon  bogs, 
such  as  those  of  Sumner  Fish 
(CRANBERRIES,  Dec.  1944)  that 
managed  by  the  veteran  grower, 
Joe  Fosse  "(CRANBERRIES,  Dec. 
1944),  a  part  of  the  properties  of 
the  Kranicks  with  peat  bottoms 
remind  strongly  of  the  Eastern 
bogs,  it  is  in  the  Long  Beach  area 
the  resemblance  to  Cape  Cod  is 
most  striking.  In  fact.  Long 
Beach  has  been  called  the  Cape 
Cod  of  the  West. 

Long  Beach,  like  Cape  Cod,  is 
really  the  scientific  headquarters 
for  the  Coast  cranberry  industry. 
It  is  there  that  is  located  the  only 
cranberry  experiment  station  on 
the  Coast — Oregon  has  no  station, 
but  is  frequently  visited  by  D.  J. 
Crowley,  and  is  served  in  cranber- 
ries by  its  county  agents,  such  as 
"Jack"   Woods   of   Coos    County. 

Long  Beach,  to  the  north  of  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  was 
built  up  by  the  waters  of  this  sec- 
ond greatest  of  United  States  riv- 
ers. Like  Cape  Cod,  it  is  a  sum- 
mer resortj  with  little  villages. 
Its  other  resources  are  chiefly 
fishing  and  cranberries. 

The  Long  Beach  peninsula,  at- 
tached to  the  mainland  at  Ilwaco, 
stretches  to  the  north  along  the 
Washington  Coast  for  about  30 
miles.  Long  Beach  boasts  "the 
longest  beach  in  the  world",  and  it 
actually  is  about  28  miles  of  con- 
tinuous sand.  The  beach  is  tre- 
mendously wide,  and  the  sand  is 
gi^ayer  than  the  sand  of  Cape  Cod 
or  the  Jersey  beaches,  but  so  hard 
packed  is  it  that  automobiles  and 
motorcycles  roll  along  or  race  the 
entire  length.  Saddle  horrses, 
with  cowboy  equipment  and  cow- 


boy-clad riders  are  a  common 
sight  galloping  near  the  pounding 
rollers  of  the  Pacific.  Fishermen 
cast  in  the  surf.  Beach  fires 
blaze  at  night,  for  evenings  are 
chilly,  and  heat  in  the  cottage 
room  is  pleasant  even  in     July. 

The  peninsula,  which  averages 
about  three  miles  in  width,  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  by  Wil- 
lipa  Bay,  shallow,  land  locked. 
Behind  the  bay  to  the  east  from 
Long  Beach  rise  the  rugged  Wil- 
lipa  hills.  Prom  these  hills  bears 
and  other  animals  roam  down  to 
the  Peninsula  across  the  heavily- 
wooded  junction  of  the  land,  near 
Ilwaco.  Mr.  Crowley  says  bears 
are  so  common  that  there  is  a  well- 
defined  trail  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  State  bog  and  a  bear  may 
be  seen  once  in  every  few  weeks. 
However,  the  bears  bother  no  one 
at  the  bog,  no  one  bothers  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  a  bear  invaded 
the  yard  of  the  new  home  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crowley  have  built  directly 
across  from  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Mrs.  Crowley  heard  a  com- 
motion behind  the  house.  She  saw 
a  goat  belonging  to  her  son  gal- 
loping across  the  yard.  Behind 
him  full-tilt  was  a  bear.  Then  the 
Crowley  dog  took  a  hand.  He 
barked,  and  took  after  the  bear. 
Last  seen,  the  bear  was  heading 
for  the  upper  fields  and  woods,  the 
dog  still  pursuing. 

Cosmopolitan  Group 

These  West  Coast  cranberry  men 
and  women,  although  living  so  far 
away  from  the  major  cranberry 
areas  are  perhaps  more  travelled 
and  cosmopolitan  than  Eastern 
growers.  For  one  thing,  most  of 
them,  or  their  parents,  had  a  pion- 
eer instinct  to  move  away  from  the 
places  of  their  birth.  A  surprising- 
number  of  them  have  visited  most 
of  the  United  States  and  many 
have  been  to  foreign  countries. 
For  instance,  there  has  never  been 
nn  Easte-n  ''mass"  trip  to  Europe 
such  as  was  taken  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  ago  by  a  group  from  Gray- 
land.  Washington,  which  visited  its 
native  Scandinavia  by  plane.  They 
have  a  philosophy  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  in  life  than  piling 
up  money.  They  want  their  cran- 
berries or  other  side  occupations 
to  give  them  a  comfortable  living, 


and  they  are  willing  to  spend  the 
surplus  in  attractive  homes,  travel, 
or  a  sound  education  for  their 
children. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  their  cran- 
berry progress  has  shown  a  steady 
upward  trend.  The  ten-year  (1938- 
1947)  average  for  Oregon  was 
10,770  bbls.  In  1946  Oregon  pro- 
duced 15,100  bbls.,  in  '47,  14,200, 
and  in  '48  13,300.  The  Washing- 
ton average  for  the  same  ten-year 
period  was  29,660.  In  '46  the  state 
grew  42,000  bbls.,  in  '47,  48,000, 
and    in    '48   42,400.  ,,,;- 

This  article,  giving  a  generalized 
"coverage"  to  the  Pacific  cranberry 
industry,  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  briefer  articles  discucs- 
ing  individual  growers,  properties, 
the  Long  Beach  Station,  "Cran- 
guyma",  and  other  subjects  which 
were  not  taken  up  in  detail  in  the 
series  of  articles  in   1944. 

In  conclusion  your  editor  gives 
profound  salute  to  the  superb 
scenery  of  the  Northwestern 
states  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
to  the  friendliness  and  courtesy  of 
its  people,  and  of  course  partic- 
ularly to  the  cranberry  growers 
with  whom  there  was  most  con- 
tact, and  finally,  the  hope  for  an 
even  closer  feeling  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  them  and 
what  they  would  call  the  "eastern 
cranberry  world",  meaning  all  the 
other  cranberry   districts. 


Los  Angeles  Market 
Displays  Berries 


At  the  Farmers  Market  in  Los 
Angeles,  Califoi'nia,  there  is  a 
space  called  "Cranberry  Corner." 
In  this  space  are  displayed  cran- 
berry products  of  all  kinds.  The 
first  berries  there  of  the  1949  har- 
vest are  "Eatmor"  fresh  cranber- 
ries, flown  from  Wareham,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

This  market  is  demonstrating 
all  varieties  cf  cranberry  pro- 
ducts, both  N.  C.  A.  processed 
fruit  and  the  cellophaned  packs 
of   "Eatmor". 

It  is  requested  that  any  person 
knowing  of  any  new  or  unusual 
cranberry  recipe  send  it  to 
CRANBERRIES  Magazine,  Ware- 
ham,   Mass. 

Nip? 


The  Keeping-  Quality 
Of  "Pre-Packag-ed" 
Fresh  Cranberries 


OPENING  PRICE  $13.00  A  BARREL 


By  K.  M.  HAYES,    C.  R.  FELLERS, 
and   W.   B.   ESSELEN,   JR., 
University    of    Massachusetts, 
Amherst,    Mass. 


Editor's  Note;  The  following  is  re- 
-•'."nted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Aneriran  Society  For  Horticultural 
i^cicnce.  and  is  Contribution  No.  682. 
Ma-sachusetts  Agricultural  Station,  and 
is  especially  interesting  at  this  time 
when  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  '49 
cro-i  is  exnected  to  be  ^repackaged.  Dr. 
"^c'lcrs  adds  that  further  studies  are 
being   made). 


During  the  past  several  years  the 
merchandising  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  been  characterized 
by  a  trend  toward  "pre-packag- 
ing". This  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  packaging  of  produce  in  indi- 
vidual consumer-size  packages  for 
retail  sales.  The  present  investi- 
gation was  made  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  keeping  quality  of 
fresh  cranberries  when  "pre-pack- 
aged". During  the  past  season  a 
considerable  volume  of  cranberries 
was  marketed  in  this  manner. 

So  far  as  could  be  determined  no 
studies  have  been  reported  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  "pre-packaged" 
cranberries.  Thus,  in  order  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  storage  or 
package  requirements  of  cranber- 
ries we  must  turn  to  work  that  has 
been  done  on  the  effect  of  storage 
on  the  keeping  quality  of  fresh 
cranberries. 

Since  cranberries  are  living  or- 
.ganisms,  their  respiration  and 
keening  qualities  may  be  impaired 
if  they  are  packaged  or  stored  un- 
der conditions  which  do  not  permit 
odc^uate  ventilation.  Shear,  Ste- 
vens and  Rudclnh  (7)  called  atten- 
ti'  n  to  the  spoilage  of  cranberries 
caused  by  insufficient  ventilation. 
Cranberries  kept  in  tight  cans  or 
in  an  atmosnhere  cf  carbon  dioxide 
lost  their  crispness  and  bright  col- 
or, became  dull  red  and  flaccid,  and 
had  a  bitter  taste.  This  type  of 
caused  by  conditions  which  checked 
spoilage,  which  was  apparently 
normal  respiration,  was  designated 
s  smothering.  This  condition  has 
been  found  to  occurwhenever  cran- 
berr'es  of  good  keeping  quality  are 
crvered  with  an  inert  gas,  su?h  as 
carbon  dioxide,  buried  for  some 
time  in  a  big  pile  of  berries,  shut 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Starting 
price  for  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  1949  fresh  cranberry 
crops  was  announced  by  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange, 
presaging  Fall,  the  holidays  and. 
cold   weather   meals. 

The  price  was  $3.2.5  a  box  or 
$13.00  a  barrel,  C.  M.  Chaney,  Ex- 
change general  manager,  stated  in 
his  announcement,  based  for  the 
first  time  on  fresh  cranberries  in 
one-pound  cellophane  packages. 
Previously,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
has  been  shipped  loose  in  boxes. 
New   Estimate  of  Crop 

The  price  was  announced  short- 
ly after  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  where  it  was  reported 
that  the  size  of  the  crop  was  even 
lower  than  previously  estimated. 

"It  is  evident,"  Mr.  Chaney  told 
the  directors,  "that  the  1949  cran- 


berry cron,  alreadv  reported  we'l 
under  last  year's  crop,  now  ap- 
pears about  20  per  cent  smaller — 
778,000  barrels  as  compared  with 
967,000,  a  difference  of  189,700 
barrels.  It  is  also  smaller  than 
the  crops  of  1947  and  1946." 

East   Lower 

Massachusetts,  according  to  the 
Exchange  estimate,  will  apparently 
harvest  485,000  barrels  as  com- 
pared with  605,000  last  year.  New 
Jersey  appears  to  have  60,000 
barrels.  Last  year  it  harvested 
69,000. 

"But",  warned  Chaney,  in  de- 
livering these  estimates,  "you  are 
never  sure  of  the  size  of  the  crop 
until  every  cranberry  is  scooped 
and  packed." 

The  price  of  the  E.xchange's  new 
window-cartons  is  $3.40  a  case  and 
loose-packed  boxes  $3.00,  Chaney's 
announcement  concluded. 


up  in  a  tight  container,  kept  under 
water,  or  subjected  to  other  condi- 
tions which  prevent  normal  respir- 
ation. Morse  (6)  showed  that 
cranberries  gave  off  twice  as  much 
carbon  dioxide  at  50  degrees  P  as 
at  33.8  degrees  F,  and  that  the  rate 
doubled   again   at  68  degrees   F. 

Esselen  and  Fellers  (1)  and  Le- 
vine.  Fellers  and  Gunness  (4) 
showed  that  the  keeping  quality  of 
cranberries  tended  to  parallel  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  and  carbon 
ioxide-oxygen  ratio  of  the  internal 
gases  of  the  fruit.  It  was  indicat- 
ed that  minimum  storage  losses 
will  occur  if  cranberries  are  held 
at  35  degrees  F.  Storage  losses 
were  reduced  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
by  keening  the  berries  at  from  35 
to  45  degrees  F,  as  compared  with 
storage  at  50  to  60  degrees  F. 
Gunness,  Franklin  and  Fellers  (3) 
crnfirmed  previous  results  with 
different  storage  temperatures  for 
cranberries.  In  addition  it  was 
shown  that  cranberries  stored  at 
60  degrees  F  had  a  2-  to  5-  per 
cent  greater  storage  loss  than 
those   held   at   55   degrees   F. 

In  the  case  of  some  fruits,  such 
as  anples  and  pears,  considerable 
sue  .'ess  has  been  realized  in  the 
use  of  controlled-atmosphere  stor- 
ages   in   which    the   carbon   dioxide 


content  is  controlled  at  levels 
above  the  concentration  normally 
found  in  the  atmosphere.  Gunness, 
Franklin  and  Bergman  (2)  carried 
out  controlled-atmosphere  storage 
tests  with  cranberries  and  con- 
cluded that  this  method  of  storage 
holds  but  little  promise  of  success. 
Even  when  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent of  the  storage  atmosphere 
was  as  low  as  2.5  per  cent,  greater 
losses  were  encountered  than  oc- 
curred in  a  normal  ventilated  stor- 
age. 

Thus,  on  a  basis  of  studies  made 
on  the  keeping  qualities  of  cran- 
berries it  would  appear  that  cool 
ventilated  storage  is  desirable. 
Unlike  some  other  fruits  cranber- 
ries do  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
tolerate  excessive  or  abnormal 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
storage  atmosphere.  It  is  obvious 
that  conditions  which  apply  to  the 
commercial  storage  of  cranberries 
could  also  be  expected  to  apply  to 
fresh  cranberries  which  are  pack- 
aged in  small  consumer-size  pack- 
ages. Cool  storage  temperatures 
and  adequate  ventilation  or  gas 
permeability  of  the  package  would 
appear  to  be  desirable. 

Cranberries  of  the  Early  Black 
variety,  obtained  from  the  Massa- 

(Continued  on  Page   19) 
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QUESTION? 


CRANBERRIES   -    WAREHAM,     MASSACHUSETTS 


fTHIS  is  not  pai'ticularly  pertinent  to  cran- 
-*-  berries.  Isn't  this  an  amazing  age  we 
live  in?  We  push  a  button  and  electricity 
is  at  our  command.  We  push  a  thermo- 
state  and  we  have  more  or  less  heat.  We 
push  another  button  and  we  have  a  car  in 
motion,  too  often  a  lethal  weapon,  unfor- 
tunately. 

We  have  typewriter  keys  to  thump  up- 
on and  with  them  we  express  our  thoughts, 
if  we  have  any.  We  snap  a  button  and  on 
comes  the  radio  with  news  from  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  television.  We  have 
radar.  We  have  mii-aculous  trains  to  ride 
upon.  We  can  fly,  but  not  with  wings  of 
our  own.  We  have  photography  by  which 
we  may  record  important  events  or  trivi- 
alities, or  merely  personal  pictures  of  loved 
ones  at  the  click  of  a  shutter. 

We  have  helicopters  and  straight-wing 
planes  for  bog  dusting.  We  have  powerful 
insecticides.  And  they  seem  to  be  getting 
more  and  more  powerful. 

But  have  we,  as  mankind,  enough  com- 
mon sense     not     to     destroy     ourselves, 
through  wars  or     otherwise?        In     other 
words,  has  not  our  inventive  genius  gotten 
the  best  of  us? 

TRAVEL 


T'RAVEL,  brother,  if  your  circumstances 
permit  it.  It  certainly  broadens  the 
mind.  You  meet  new  people,  you  see  new 
things.  For  instance,  take  your  editor's 
story  of  his  West  Coast  visit.  Seeing  Mt. 
Ranier  and  the  Cascades  and  the  Rockies 
was  worth  all  it  cost.  Travel  certainly 
does  open  up  new  horizons. 

TT  is  with  most  sincere  regret  that  we 
learn  of  the  death  of  "Bill"  Huffman, 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Trib- 
une, president  of  the  Wisconsin  Radio  Net- 
work, and  a  cranberry  grower.  Our  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  his  widow  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 

T'HE  opening    price    of  fresh    fruit    may 
seem  to  some  growers  to  be  a  bit  too 
low.     But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  open  low 
and  hope  for  a  better  price  later  on. 
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FESTIVALS 


T'HE  cranberry  festivals  which  attract 
thousands  of  people  each  year  must 
promote  greater  sales  of  cranberries,  both 
fresh  and  processed.  These  are  good 
things.  Let  us  hope  the  cranberry  indus- 
try can  keep  them  up.  Remember  the 
coming  cranberry  week,  October  10 
through  October  15,  gives  each  member 
of  this  industry  a  chance  to  promote  the 
popularity  of  this  unique  fruit. 
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With  "Little  Drops  of  Water  and 
Tiny  Grains  of  Sand"  Cape  Men 
Lay  Up  Industry  Foundation  in  '40s 


by  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


The  Cape  Codders  dwelt,  and  of  course  still  do,  upon  a  narrow  spit 
of  land,  twisting  a  little  way  into  the  Atlantic;  the  Cape  first  runs  east, 
then  north,  doubling-  back  upon  itself  near  the  tip  to  the  westward  and 
even  south.  The  sea  is  everywhere  about  it.  The  interests  of  the 
early  Cape  Codders  could,  scarcely  been  anything  else  than  chiefly  mari- 
time, with  a  degree  of  agriculture. 

So  it  was  but  natural  there  should  have  been  an  early  affinity  be- 
tween the  sea  and  cranbrries — mostly  all  the  first  bogs  were  close  to  salt 
water.  The  immediate  link  between  the  sea  and  cranberries  was  beach 
sand.  "Beach  sand  stands  first  among  the  soils  (for  cranberries)"  wrote 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastwood.  "All  kinds  must  be  rejected  if  this  can  be  got. 
It  is  light,  porous  and.  almost  incapable  of  supporting  weeds."  Many 
others  shared  that  sarrre  faith.  These  seashore  bogs,  scarcely  more  than 
back  of  the  dunes  were  mostly  successful.  Successful,  also,  however,  were 
inland  bogs  which  did  not  use  beach  sand,  although  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  have  convinced  most  beginning  Cape  Codd.ers  of  the  fact  that 
beach  sand  was  not  a  prime  necessity  of  cultivation. 
The  late  1830's  and,  the  '40s  were 


a  period  of  rising  prosperity  on  the 
Cape.  During  these  decades  the 
Cape  had  developed  a  remarkable 
fleet  of  packets,  putting  out  from 
nearly  every  port,  and  schooners 
to  carry  commerce.  Cranberry  cult- 
ure had  its  infancy  at  a  most  op- 
portune time. 

Cape  Affairs  Progress — Newspaper 
and  Better   Stage  Coach   Service 

Stage  coaches  were  rolling  with 
more  regularity  between  Boston 
and  the  Cape,  extending  farther 
down  the  lean  land,  by  1830  or  so 
they  had  reached  Barnstable.  It 
would  have  been  a  ride,  however, 
which  would  seem  grueling  to  us. 
Leaving  Barnstable  or  other  Cape 
towns  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Boston  would  not  be  reached 
until  late  afternoon.  Stops  at  tav- 
erns along  the  way  broke  the 
journey  just  as  long  distance  bus- 
es make  rest  stops  today.  There 
was  even  daily  mail  service  from 
Boston  to  Barnstable  and  Yar- 
mouth. 

The  cape  also  had  its  news- 
papers. The  first  of  these  was  the 
NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCER 
which  began  publishing  from  Fal- 
mouth in  1823.  Next  canre  the 
BARNSTABLE  JOURNAL  in  1826, 
published  by  Nathaniel  S.  Sim- 
kins,  this  later  moving  to  Yar- 
mouth  where,    in    1836,    it   became 
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the  YARMOUTH  REGISTER. 
Then  on  June  26,  1830,  Major  S.  B. 
Phinney  started  publishing  the 
BARNSTABLE  PATRIOT.  Both 
these  papers  used  cranberry  news 
from  the  start,  especially  the  PAT- 
RIOT. Both  are  being  published 
today. 

"Real  Beginning" 
The  year  1840  would  seem  to 
have  marked  the  sound  start  of 
cranberry  cultivation,  on  a  con- 
siderable scope,  at  least,  in  Dennis 
and  on  the  Cape.  Mr.  Eastwood 
sets  this  year  as  the  real  beginning. 
"All  the  cultivators  of  Dennis, 
is  now  cultivating  and  preparing 
their  grounds  by  spreading  sand." 
With  the  sand,  of  their  peninsula 
and  the  "sand"  of  their  souls  these 
raen  were  forging  ahead,  crossing 
the  threshold  of  a  new  agricultural 
industry.  What  was  Dennis  like  in 
about  the  year  1840?  THE  YAR- 
MOUTH REGISTER  said  Dennis 
had: 

".  .  .  .  an  extensive  fishing  busi- 
ness, and  the  vicinity  of  its 
wharves  presents  a  bustling  and 
life-like  appearance.  Her  capi- 
talists in  North  and  East  Den- 
nis have  interests  in  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  The  roads 
are  smooth  and  level.  The  build- 
ings are  neat  and  convenient, 
none  of  them  large  and  showv. 
But  the  need  is  SHADE 
TREES!" 


Barnstable  Fair  obligingly  came 
along  at  a  most  favorable  time  for 
the  struggling  cranberry  men.  The 
Barnstable  County  Agricultural 
Society,  organized  in  1843,  incor- 
porated the  following  year  at  its 
fair  in  1845  made  a  cranberry 
award,  as  it  continued  to  do  every 
year  until  its  demise  in  1932. 

That  cranberries  were  of  prime 
interest!  to  those  attending  the  Fair 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  re- 
port of  the  YARMOUTH  REGIS- 
TER: 

"We  have  little  time  to  partic- 
ularize and  shall  merely  allude  to 
a      few      of      the      cranberries. 
Among    the      vegetable    produc- 
tions,   about    a    bushel    of   cran- 
berries from  James  N.  Lovell  of 
Barnstable     attracted     the     most 
attention.     They   constituted   one 
out  of  95  bushels  raised  by  him 
on   104   rods   of  land,  which   ten 
years  ago,  was   a  barren  waste. 
They   are   berries   of   fine   flavor, 
large  size,  plump  and  juicy,  and 
they    are    worth    about    $2.24    a 
bushel.     We    never    saw    a    finer 
specimen  of  the  berry." 
It    is    not    surprising,    therefore 
the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lovell.   It  brought  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  receive 
a  public  recognition  for  cranberry 
cultivation  at  an  agricultural  fair. 
Mr.  Lovell,  who  won  several  awards 
afterward  was  a  zealous  and  intel- 
ligent cultivator.    He  may  have  be- 
gun   early   as    1834,    at   least   that 
could  be  an   inference  from   state- 
ments. 

James  N.  Lovell 
James  N.  Lovell,  born  1804,  was 
the  fourth  in  line  of  five  James 
Lovells,  descending  from  James 
Lovell,  who  with  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam, were  among  the  earlier  sel- 
lers of  that  part  oij  Barnstable  now 
known  as  Osterville.  At  one  time 
there  were  so  many  Lovells  the 
community  was  known  as  the  "Lov- 
ell Neighborhood."  This  James 
Lovell,  who  was  perhaps  the  pio- 
neer cranberry  grower  in  the  shire 
town  of  Barnstable  County  was  an 
enterprising  citizen,  owning  land 
his  forebears  had  cultivated  before 
him,  this  including  a  considerable 
amount  of  woodland- 
Statements  filed  supporting  Mr. 
Lovell's  claims  for  the  premium 
were : 

"I,  the  subscriber,  hereby  cer- 
tify that  I  assisted  James  N. Lov- 
ell in  picking  cranberries  on  24 
rod;  they  averaged  one  and  three 


quarters  bushels  to  the  square 
rod,  averaged  one  and  one-quar- 
ter bushels  to  the  rod,  which  was 
62  bushels  to  one-fourth  of  an 
acre,  and  I  also  certify  that  they 
were  raised  on  land  that  was 
nearly  a  barren  waste  ten  years 
since." 

Marshall    Underwood 
Osterville,   Oct.    11,   lo44 

"I  hereby  certify  that  I  picked 
for  James  N.  Lovell  one  square 
rod  of  cranberries  October  3, 
1844,  and  on  measuring  the  same 
found  there  was  two  and  one- 
fourth  bushels,  which  surprised 
me,  I  knowing  that  about  ten 
years  since  it  produced  almost 
nothing." 

Freeman  Ci'osby 
Osterville,  Oct.  7,  1844 
Insect  Trouble 

These  "plump,  juicy  cranberries" 
as  referred  to  by  THE  REGISTER 
which  Mr.  Lovell  had  produced  so 
plentifully  in  that  autumn  of  1844, 
had  not  been  raised  without  inter- 
ference even  then  by  insects,  Mr. 
Lovell  reveals  in  a  statement  for  a 
premium  in  1846.  This  definitely 
shows  insects  at  work  to  plague 
even  the  first  of  the  cranberry 
growers.    Mr.  Lovell  wrote: 

"In  1844  the  Cranberry  Worm 
commenced  its  ravages  upon  the 
lower    edge    of    the    lot.     I    took 
wood   ashes    and    while    the    dew 
was    upon    the    vines    and    fruit, 
strewed,  the  ashes  over  them  and 
the  worms  ceased  work." 
The    application    of   wood    ashes 
did  not  end  his  troubles,  however, 
for  he   continued: 

"In  1845  I  perceived  the  worm 
to  commence  its  ravages  again, 
but  did  not  think  much  of  it, 
not  believing  that  what  I  had 
done  the  year  before  had  not 
checked  them.  I  was  absent  a- 
bout  144  days.  When  I  again  saw 
the  cranberries,  it  was  too  late 
to  save  the  crop,  for  fully  one 
half  was  eat  up.  I  estimated  my 
loss  at  50  bushels." 
The  following  year  he  tried  an- 
other   control. 

"This  year  I  watched  the  vine 
and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  that 
the  worm  had  commenced,  which 
was  on  the  30th  of  July,  I  strewd 
on  forty  rods,  one  bushel  of  fine 
salt;   on  the  remainder  one  bar- 
rel  of  lime   and   ashes,   all   done 
while    the    dew   was    on,    and    it 
eflfectively  checked  the  ravages  of 
the   worm   .  I   think   it   would   be 
better  to  have  strewn  the  salt,  or 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  ashes  ear- 
lier than  the  30th  of  July." 
Beyond  these  facts  concerning  in- 
sects Mr.  Lovell  in  this  samei  state- 
ments tells  of  flowing  and  of  the 
picking  of  his  crop: 


"It  has  been  my  custom  to  keep 
my  bog  flowed  with  water  until 
about  the  15th  of  April.  I  have 
in  August  mowed  ofl"  the  tops  of 
the  fresh  grass." 

"I  have  in  the  past  years  giv- 
en one  fourth  of  the  cranberries 
to  the  picker,  but  now  I  find  I 
tan  get  enough  pickers  for  less 
than  one-sixth,  when  the  beri-ies 
are  thick  and  one  quarter  when 
scattering." 

I  am  off'ered  |2.00  per  bushel 
and  my  custom  is  to  give  nine 
half  pecks  all  struck  for  a 
bushel." 

Mr.  Lovell's  statement  is  an  in- 
teresting! early  cranberry  document 
telling  of  insects,  of  how  he,  as  an 
early  grower,  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  insects  but  tried  by 
one  means  and  then  another  tO' con- 
trol them;  that  he  held  winter  flood 
and  mowed  his  grass  tops,  paid  his 
pickers  on  the  "share  method"  and 
gave  cranberry  selling  prices. 

Mr.  Lovell  continued  as  a  grower 
until  his  death  April  17,  1865  at 
the  age  of  61,  and  after  his  death 
the   bog  was   continued   and   culti- 


vated into  this  century.  The  loca- 
tion was  in  the  Wianno  section  of 
Osterville,  and  was  in  that  loca- 
tion most  favored  by  his  contemp- 
oraries, near  the  seashore.  It  never 
was  enlarged  to  more  than  seven- 
eights  of  an  acre  and  later  became 
part  of  a  summer  estate. 

Lovell  was  again  a  contestant 
for  the  premium  the  year  after  his 
first  award,  but  this  time  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Leonard  L. 
Lumbert,  his  not  too  far  distant 
cranberry  neighbor.  Mr.  Lovell  en- 
tered, for  the  premium'  a  third 
time  in  1866  and  was  once  more 
awarded  first  premium,  relegating 
to  second  place  in  turn,  Mr.  Lum- 
bert. 

Leonard  L.  Lumbert 

Mr.  Lumbert,  who  continued  to 
fight  it  out  with  Mr.  Lovell  for  top 
honors  at  the  Barnstable  Fair  for 
a  number  of  years,  set  a  fairly 
definite  date  for  his  beginning 
"about  the  year  1836."  As  far  as 
the  discovered  records  disclose  one 


PREFABRICATED  FLUMES 

Sliding  Gate  Reservoir  Flumes — the  kind  that  let  you  sleep 
on  frosty  nights. 

Dog-leg  Reservoir  Flumes — for  Oxygen  Enrichment. 

Flashboard-type  Lower  Flumes — for  close  regulation  of  water 
levels. 

WITH  ARMCO  PIPE 

Long  lengths — few  joints — easy  to  handle. 

Galvanized,  asbestos   bonded,  completely  coated,  with  a  paved  bottom  to 

take  the  wear. 

AND  NO  SPILING 

Instead,  on  short  pipes,  reservoir  flumes,  or  where  eels  and  muskrats 
are  bad,  use  a  corrugated-iron  seepwall  collar,  extending  two  feet  above, 
below,  and  both  sides  of  pipe. 

ASSEMBLED    IN    A    FEW    HOURS 

Excavating  and  backfilling  your  chief  problem. 

NO   SETTLEMENT 

Except  as   the  whole  dike   settles,   even   on   the   softest  bottom. 

DELIVERY 

Normally  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  yo  u  order.  Material  trucked 
from  Palmer.  Unloaded  as  near  the  sites  as  they  can  reasonably  get 
with    a    loaded    trailer    truck. 

PRICE 

Depends  on  size,  height,  length,  etc.  Unless  the  flume  is  unusually 
high,  wide  and  handsome,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10  per  inch  of  outlet 
diameter:  18"  outlet,  $180.  Short,  simple  flumes  are  as  much  as  25% 
less.  This  is  delivered  price;  you  install  it.  I  sometimes  supervise 
installation  for  a  fee. 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 

Hydraulic   Consultant      —      Bog   Railroads    For  Sale   or   Rent 

Tel.  Carver  64-11  NORTH  CARVER.  MASS. 
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Western  Pickers 

The  price  of  bei-ries  is  now  as 
low  as  was  forecast  during  the 
Spring.  Small  growers  are  now 
nearly  panicky  about  the  cost  of 
picking  for  the  fresh  market. 
Never  has  there  been  any  greater 
doubt  about  the  advisability  of 
picking  the  small  marginal  bog, 
and  without  a  Western  Picker  it 
simply  cannot  be  done  profitably. 
The  result  is  that  many  bogs  will 
not  even  be  picked.  This  is  going 
to  be  true  in  the  immediately  fore- 
seeable future.  What,  then,  of  the 
small  grower  who  has  to  contin- 
ually face  the  problem  of  higher 
picking  costs  due  to  less  efficient 
help  at  uncertain  times.  To  a 
grower  having  15  acres  or  less 
this  is  vitally  important,  and  un- 
less he  can  use  a  machine  for 
picking  he  shall  have  to  go  out  of 
the  business  of  raising  cranberries 
as  the  major  part  of  his  income. 
To  him  mechanization  of  picking  is 
the  only  real  answer. 

There  will  be  doubts  cast  upon 
the  mechanical  picking  of  berries 
— about  bruising — about  damage 
to  bogs — but  to  the  average  small 
cranberry  grower  it  is  either  go- 
ing to  be  sink  or  swim. 

The  Western  Picker  is  being- 
used  this  year  in  every  cranberry- 
pi-oducing  area,  over  every  grow- 
ing condition,  and.  in  every  com- 
mercial type  of  vine.  Some  pick- 
ing is  very  good,  some  not  so 
good,  but  all  Western  Picker  har- 
vested bogs  are  better  financially 
than  other  methods  of  pi  .king  or 
the  Western  Picker  would  not  be 
used. 

As  a  cranberry  grower  you  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  this  picker 
operating  somewhere  in  your  dis- 
trict. Take  time  to  go  and  look 
at  it. 

With  the  wealth  of  experience 
Western  Pickers  Inc.  is  acquiring 
this  year  the  1950  models  should 
be  greatly  improved,  and  all  im- 
provements will  be  available  to 
the  owners  of  the  present  ma- 
chines. 

To  remind  you  again  our  head- 
quarters in  Massachusetts  is  on 
Spruce  Street,  South  Middleboro. 
Our  phone  number  is  763M3  and 
we  have  four  men  on  duty  subject 
to  call  night  or  day.  (Adv.) 


of  the  other  of  these  Barnstable 
men  seems  the  first  to  cultivate  in 
Barnstable  County  after  the  Dennis 
first  growers,  Henry  and  Hiram 
Hall,  Thomas  Hall,  Elkanah  and 
William  Sears,  and  Alexander 
Howes. 

Mr.  Lumbert  must  have  begun 
while  still  a  minor,  for  he  was  born 
March  27,  1817,  the  son  of  Solomon 
and  Catherine  Lunrbert.  He  lived 
in  a  section  of  Barnstable  ancient- 
ly known  as  "Scunconet,"  or 
"Skunkonet,"  in  the  Bumpus  River 
section,  near  Long  Pond,  Center- 
\t!1c.  For  some  years,  later  in  life, 
he  was  one  of  several  millers  of  the 
large  township  of  Barnstable  and 
operated  a  windmill  of  the  type 
known  as  a  "Dutch"  mill.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  living  with  his  sister 
Maria. 

From  his  statement  for  tile  pre- 
miunv,  which  follows,  it  would  ap- 
pear he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  the  fruit,  which  presum- 
ably would  be  natural  cranoerri  s 

"About  the  year  1836  my 
Cranberry  vines  were  quite  un- 
productive, and  to  alter,  if  cos^^i- 
ble  such  a  stato  of  things,  I  com- 
menced the  experiment  Ox  trai  - 
planting  the  vines  to  a  piece  of 
swamp  land  en  peat  bottom, 
which  formerly  was  woooed  with 
cedar,  maple  and  pme,  ccntaining 
three  and  one  half  acrss." 

"I  have  continue;  u'  n'"!?-'- 
ing  until  the  present  year  and 
find  it  works  well.  I  have  this 
year  from  six  quarts  to  one  half 
bushel  per  rod,  making  75  bushels 
gathered  and  there  are  mcr?  than 
35  bushels  on  the  bog  not  yet 
gathered." 

"These   cranberries   are   of   a 
ripe  quality  and  are  readily  sold 
from  S3.00  to  S3.25  per  bushel." 
"To    protect    the    vines    from 
the  frost,  I  have  in  one  instance 
covered  them   with  cotton  cloth, 
the  cloth  is  raised  about  two  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  it  answers 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed.   The  cloth  cost  $1.20  per 
rod,  and  may  with  care  last  sev- 
eral   years.     The   cost   of   trans- 
planting   on    an    average    costs 
75  cents  per  rod." 
West   Barnstable,    Oct.    20,    1846 
Leonard  L.  Lumbert 
Although   there     was   an   ample 
supply  for  frost  flooding,  Mr.  Lum- 
bert had  not  thought  of  that  meth- 
od by   1846  or  he  would  not  have 
been  protecting  his  vines  from  the 
cold  by  spreading  cloth  over  them. 
However,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
frost  flooding  by   the  time   of  the 


Civil  War  when  he  had  about  four 
acres  of  bog. 

Mr.  Lumbert  continued  a  suc- 
cessful cranberry  grower  until  his 
death  April  3,  1888  at  the  age  of 
71.  His  property  eventually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  neph- 
ew, Daniel  Lumbert,  who  remod- 
eled the  old  Lumbert  house  and 
operated  the  bog.  This  nephew- 
later  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cranberry  industry,  as  will 
be  told  later.  The  bog  site  is  now 
incorporated  in  a  chain  of  small 
bogs  owned  by  Cyrus  W.  Jones  of 
Marstons  Mills. 

Walter  Crocker 

Still  another  early  grower  in  this 
western  section  of  Barnstable  was 
Walter  Crocker,  who  must  have 
begun  before  1848,  for  in  that  year 
he  was  awarded  second  premium 
at  the  Fair.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
a  deacon  of  the  old  West  Barnsta- 
ble church,  noted  because  of  a 
gilded   cock   on   its   steeple. 

He  briefly  stated  he  offered  for 
the  premium,  "The  two  rods  of 
cranberry  swamp  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  an  almost  barren 
state  to  its  present  production  by 
means  of  thorough  draining  in  the 
summer  and  flowing  the  swamp  in 
the  winter." 

Pussell   Hinckley 

Continuing  the  early  Barnstable 
cultivation  was  Russell  Hinckley  of 
Marstons  Mills,  who  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  wild  vines  in  his  own 
?.i-ea.  but  went  the  distance  to 
Sandy   Neck   to   obtain   them. 

In  1843  he  began  clearing  a 
quarter  acre  of  land  upon  which 
grew  "a  coarse  kind  of  gi-ass",  and 
which  had  been  used  as  a  pasture. 
He  enclosed  this  area  with  a  ditch, 
three  feet  in  both  width  and  depth 
"to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fence 
to  keep  out  straying  cattle."  This 
he  covered  with  beach  sand  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  at  a  cost  of 
$25.00.  This  depth  of  sand,  he 
considered,  is  sufficient  to  "kill  out 
the  grass".  The  vines  of  the  fam- 
ous Sandy  Neck  cranberry  beds 
covered  the  ground  well  in  three 
years  and  the  berries  continued  to 
increase  in  quantity,  until  in  1849 
he  picked  12  bushels  and  "present- 
ed" a  bushel  and  a  half  at  Barn- 
stable Fair,  and  was  awarded  the 
first   premium. 

(This    is   the   8th    installment   of   the 
History   of   the   Cranberry    Industry) 
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EDWIN   EDWARD   ANDERSON 


Edwin  Edwai-d  Anderson,  35,  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  who  was  a  crop 
duster,  having;  sprayed  bog-s  in 
Massachusetts,  died,  in  a  plane- 
crash  near  Maxton,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  may  be  remembered  by 
some  of  the  Massachusetts  grow- 
ers. 

Cape  Growers 
Hold  Meeting- 

The  total  cranberry  crop  for  the 
United  States  for  1949  will  be 
803,000  barrels,  estimated  C.  D. 
Stevens,  statistician.  New  England 
Crop  Reporting-  Service.  This  es- 
timate was  given  at  the  62nd  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
East  Wareham,  Tuesday,  August 
23. 

Stevens  gave  Massachusetts  510- 
000,  Wisconsin  180,000,  New  Jer- 
sey 56,000.  Oregon  15,500,  Wash- 
ington 41,500.  The  total  crop,  he 
said,  was  influenced  by  hot  weath- 
er and  dry  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed over  most  of  the  country  at 
times  of  the  season.  He  did  say 
that  cranberries  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  too  seriously  afl'ected 
by  these  conditions.  There  was 
some  frost  damage  last  spring,  but 
this  was  worst  in  New  Jersey. 
Berries,  he  reported,  will  be  small- 
er in  size. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Wil- 
lard  A.  Munson,  director  of  Ex- 
tension Service,  John  Chandler, 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Theodore  H.  Budd, 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Cranberry  Growers 
Council,  Chester  M.  Chaney  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange, 
Walter  Piper  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Miss  El- 
len Stillman  of  N.  C.  A. 

New  officers  elected  were:  Mel- 
ville C.  Beaton,  Wareham,  presi- 
dent; Edward  L.  Bartholomew, 
Wareham,  1st  vice  president;  Rob- 
ert S.  Handy,  Cataumet,  2d  vice 
president;  Gilbert  Beaton,  Ware- 
ham, secretary;  Miss  R.  Thelma 
Laukka,  Wareham,  treasurer.  Di- 
rectors are  Dr.  Henry  J.  Franklin, 
in  charge  of  the  experimental  sta- 
tion; Mr.  Makepeace;  Harrison 
Goddard,    Middleboro;      George    E. 


Short,  Plymouth;  John  F.  Harriott, 
Hanson;  Franklin  E.  Smith,  Bos- 
ton, and  Chester  E.  Vose,  Marion. 
The  last  two  also  are  honorary 
members. 

The  following  presidents  of  the 
Cape  Cod  cranberry  clubs  also 
were  elected  directoi's:  Stanley 
Benson,  Middleboro;  Emil  St. 
Jacques,  Wareham;  Mr.  Handy, 
Cataumet,  and  Brandt  D.  Ellis  of 
the  Lo-wer  Cape  Club. 

President  Russell  Makepeace 
ably  conducted  the  meeting  and. 
kept  the  program  speeding.  Cran- 
berry equipment  was  demonstrated 
and  pronoun:ed  interest  was 
showji  in  the  Western  Picker. 


NEW 


CO-OP  NEWS  "  EDITOR 
TAKES    OVER 


Ocean  Spray's  "Cranberry  Co- 
operative News"  has  a  new  editor 
in  Miss  Elizabeth  Buchan,  succeed- 
ing- Louise  Day,  who  resigned  I'ec- 
ently  to  be  married.  Miss  Buchan 
comes  to  NCA  from  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  where  she  was  edi- 
tor of  "The  Whitman  News",  pub- 
lication of  William  Whitman  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  a  textile  concern.  She 
has  also  had  other  extensive  pub- 
lication and  public  service. 

She  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass. 
(1915)  and  attended  public  schools 
there,  working  on  the  high  school 
publication.  Graduated  from  Tufts 
College,  1937,  English  major,  she 
wrote  for  the  Tufts  weekly,  "Tuft- 
onian",  and  was  co-editor  of  the 
"Jumbo  Book".  She  has  taken 
courses  in  public  speaking  at 
Northeastern,  evening  courses  in 
various  subjects  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, and  also  attended  the  writers' 
Conference  at  the  University  of 
Ne  wHampshire  during  three  sum- 
mers. 

She  was  reporter  and  then  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Andover  "Towns- 
man", and  wrote  part  of  a  book  on 
the  town  for  the  tercentenary 
celebi'ation.  She  was  adjustment 
manager  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
in  Washington  for  one  year. 

She  served  in  WAAC  and  WAC 
as  electronics  technician  and  also 
recruited  for  a  year.  She  is  a  past 
commander  of  AMVETS,  service 
officer  for  the  American  Legion, 
publicity  agent  for  the  league 
of  women  voters,  Red  Cross,  High 


School  alumni,  chairman  for  three 
years  of  American  Cancer  Society 
Drive,  secretary  of  the  Veterans' 
Allied  Council,  and  was  active  in 
many  other  public  activities  in  her 
native  area. 


Jj  €ATES 

inmiBBE 


KEAD  Of  J00%  COLO  kUBBlf 
COLD  RUBBER*  —  the 
miracle  rubber  that  enables 
tire  treads  to  wear  30%  to 
40%  longer.  (See  Reader's 
Digest,  October,  1948  — 
Page  20).  This  actually 
neans,  for  the  average 
driver, 

A  FULL  YEAR 

of  EXTRA  SERVICE 

from  Your  Tireil 

Because    of    the    extrem< 
toughness  and  durability  o 
these    remarkable    tires,    w 
give  you  with  every  tire 
Written    Contract    Again 
Blowouts,  Bruises,  Cuts  an 
Any  Other  Road  Damage. 
Complete  Stock- 
All  Lew  Pressure  Sties 


H.  A.  SUDDARD 


Elm   Street 


WAREHAM 
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Wm.  F.  Huffman 


William  F.  Huffman,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wisconsin,  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Trib- 
une, radio  station  owner  and  cran- 
berry grower,  succumbed  to  a 
heart  attack  Thursday  afternoon, 
September  8.     He  was  54. 

Mr.  Huffman  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  cranberry  marsh  at  Biron, 
Wisconsin,  development  of  which 
was  started  in  1939.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  treasurer  and 


CUT  TALL  GRASS. 
WEEDS...BRUSH; 


Mows  fast  and  clean 
around  buildings,  fields, 
under  frees,  fences, 
along  road- 
■Idet,  and  in 
light  corners. 


,  1 


;.),,,-.  .  ^^^^  ^"**  4  to  6 

m'«1'.''         ^^f^         acresinShrs. 
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director  of  Cranberry  Growers, 
Inc.,  a  marketing  agency  com- 
posed of  several  large  growers. 
He  was  also  a  past  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  and.  a  former  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company. 

He  served  in  many  capacities  in 
his  community.  During  his  .30 
years  of  residence  at  the  Rapids 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Rap- 
ids Building  and  Loan  Association, 
still  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee  chairman  during 
the  past  year. 

Fraternally  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Rapids  Masonic  Chapter,  32nd 
degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner  (Trip- 
oli Temple),  a  member  of  the 
Elks  Lodge,  the  American  Legion, 
Bull's  Eye  Country  club,  and  the 
Up  River  Gun  club. 

Among  his  community  benev- 
olences he  established,  a  §4,030 
trust  fund  for  a  municipal  ban'' 
shell  which  hfis  not  been  realized 
yet. 

An  ardent  conservationist  and 
sportsman,  Mr.  Huffman  cham- 
pioned the  cause  rf  conserving 
natural   resources. 

Mr.  Huffman  leaves  his  v/i  'rv, 
who  was  Miss  Louise  Fey  of  Mor- 
ris, 111.,  a  son,  William  F.  Huff- 
man, now  a  senior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Louise,  who  is  en  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 


Scoops  and  Screenings 


"Western  World",  of  Bandon, 
Oregon,  whi:'h  seems  to  be  getting 
quite  a  center  for  those  of  the 
area  who  grow  "outrageously" 
lai-go  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  recently 
had  a  story  of  Bandon's  berry- 
growing  possibility.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Wilson, 
who  are  cranberry  and  blueberry 
growers,  brought  in  a  plate  of 
mammoth  blueberries.  The  ber- 
ries were  so  large  that  16  of  them 
nearly  covered  a  12-inch  ruler  and. 
127  just  about  covered  a  9-inch 
plate.  The  berries  were  a  mixture 
of  Stanley,  Concord  and  Ruble. 


Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued   from  Page  5) 

Company  which  is  operated  by 
Vinton  Thompson  of  Pemberton. 
Twenty-two  cars  traveled  in  the 
tour  and  examined  over  a  score 
of  cranberry  bogs  which  illustrat- 
ed important  practices  and  their 
results  as  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Thompson. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  cran- 
berry properties  in  the  State.  In 
fact,  on  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
property  may  be  found  the  site  of 
the  Thomas  bog,  one  of  the  first 
two  bogs  planted  in  New  Jersey. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Birches  is 
known  today  as  one  of  several 
New  Jersey  properties  where 
young  growers  are  making  out- 
standing progress. 
School  for  Blueberry  Stunt  Disease 
Inspectors 

A  new  event  in  the  blueberry 
wcrld  took  place  during  late  Aug- 
ust when  the  Cranberry  and  Blue- 
berry Research  Laboratory  at 
Pemberton  gave  two  days  training 
to  eight  men  who  are  willing  to 
(lovote  time  to  blueberry  growers 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
menacing  stunt  disease  from  their 
fields.  Inspecting  for  this  disease 
is  a  tedious  job  and  often  growers 
are  unable  to  finish  it  themselves. 
For  a  moderate  fee  they  will  be 
able  to  employ  these  men.  This 
program  was  sponsored  by  the 
County  Agents  of  the  blueberry 
ccunt'es  an'  the  New  Jersey  Blue- 
berry Farmers'  Association. 

In  a  press  release  on  this  school. 
Lister  Collins,  president  of  the 
N.  J.  Blueberry  Farmers  Associ- 
ation, said,  "Growers  will  have  to 
increase  their  efforts  to  erad.icate 
diseased  bushes  if  the  blueberry 
industry  is  to  continue  to  be  pros- 
perous during  the  years  ahead." 

Each  spring  and  fall  in  the  fut- 
ure, the  blueberry  laboratory  will 
give  a  refresher  course.  Growers 
may  obtain  the  inspection  service 
by  contacting  their  county  agents. 


Cranberry  Field  Day 
at  Long  Beach 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple from  Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor 
Counties  and  five  from  Clatsop 
County,  Oregon,  oattended  the 
Field  Day  at  the  Cranberry-Blue- 
berry   Experiment    Station     which 


Eighteen 


was  held  Friday,  August  5th. 

The  group  gathered  at  the  Sta- 
tion in  the  morning  and  were 
taken  to  see  the  various  experi- 
ments which  are  being  carried  on 
by  D.  J.  Crowley,  Robert  Wearne 
and  Austin  Goheen.  Among  the 
experiments  were  those  on  weed 
control,  control  of  moss,  poUeni- 
zation  of  cranberries  and  the 
breeding  of  new  varieties. 

Pollenization  tests  show  that 
bees  are  not  the  important  agency 
in  affecting  the  pollinization  of 
cranberries  since  as  good  a  set  of 
berries  was  evident  in  the  plots 
where  bees  were  excluded  as  in 
those  where  a  hive  of  bees  had 
been  caged. 

The  visitors  viewed  the  1200 
seedling  plants  which  are  growing 
in  the  plots.  About  half  of  these 
plants  are  producing  berries  this 
year  for  the  first  time. 

After  looking  over  the  plots 
the  group  gathered  near  the  Sta- 
tion buildings  where  tables  had 
been  erected  for  a  picnic  dinner. 
Coffee  and  ice  cream  were  fur- 
nished by  the  cranberry  club.  Mrs. 
Carl  Brateng  made  the  coffee  and 
E.  O.  Chabot  served  the  ice  cream. 
They  were  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cha- 


bot, Mrs.  Leonard  Morris,  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Crowley  and  Miss  Patty  Chabot. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Buchanan,  Director  of 
the  Washington  State  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Stations,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  economic  factors  which 
affect  the  price  of  cranberries  and 
other  fruits. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  manager  of 
Cranguyma  Farms,  spoke  on 
cranberry  problems.  Also  present 
were  Dr.  D.  H.  Almendinger,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Southwestern 
Washington  Experiment  Station 
at   Vancouver,   who    spoke    briefly. 

Superintendent  D.  J.  Crowley 
spoke  on  producing  a  sound  pack 
of  berries  for  the  fresh  market 
and  gave  the  following  points: 

Follow  recommended  spray  pro- 
gram. 

Harvest  the  berries  carefully 
and  dry  as  soon  as  possible. 

Store  in  the  warehouse  in  shal- 
low trays. 

Screen  the  berries  carefully  im- 
mediately  before    shipment. 

At  the  close  of  the  program, 
many  of  the  visitors  stayed  at  the 
station  to  look  over  the  new  of- 
fice building  and  to  talk  over  their 
cranberry  problems. 


The  Keeping  Quality 

(Continued    from    Page    10) 

chusetts  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station  at  East  Wareham,  were 
carefully  sorted  by  hand  to  elim- 
inate spoiled  and  soft  berries.  The 
fruit  was  then  packaged  in  100- 
gra  mportions  in  hermetically 
sealed  half-pint  jars,  "grocery 
store  type"  Kraft  paper  bags,  300 
MST  Cellophane  bags,  and  240  N 
Pliofilm  bags.  The  latter  two 
types  of  packages  were  heat-sealed 
and  the  Kraft  bags  were  sealed 
with  tape.  Sufficient  packages  of 
each  kind  were  put  up  for  storage 
tests  at  room  temperature  (ap- 
proximately  70   to   75   degrees   F) 
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and  at  35  degrees   F. 

The  tests  used  to  determine  the 

ijkeeping   quality  were    (a)    loss   in 

weight,  (b)  per  cent  spoilage;  and 

(c)   carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 

atmosphere  within   the   package. 

The  packages  were  taken  from 
storage  and  tested  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate,  at  intervals  of  1  week 
and  3  weeks,  respectively,  for 
those  stored  at  room  temperature 
and  35  degrees  F.  The  degree  of 
spoilage  was  estimated  by  separ- 
ating the  spoiled  berries  and  cal- 
culating the  per  cent  spoilage  on 
a  weight  basis. 

The  carbon  dioxide  content  of 
the  atmosphere  within  the  pack- 
ages was  determined  with  a  modi- 
fied Blacet-Leighton  gas  micro- 
analysis apparatus  as  described  by 
Lewis  (5).  A  sample  of  gas  from 
the  package  was  transferred  to 
the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  lOcc 
medical  syringe.  The  syringe  was 
first  rinsed  in  the  gas  by  inserting 
the  needle  into  the  package,  and 
drawing  the  gas  in  to  the  bore. 
This  gas  was  discharged  from  the 
syringe.  The  syinge  was  then 
insed  a  second  time  and  a  mercury 
seal  within  the  syringe  was  made 
by  discharging  the  rinse  into  a 
jar  of  mercury  from  which  ap- 
proximately 2  milliliters  were 
drawn  up  into  the  syringe.  The 
needle  was  again  inserted  into  the 
package,  and  the  gas  which  was 
drawn  through  the  mercury  into 
the  syringe  was  used  as  the  sam- 
ple for  analysis.  This  sample 
was  transferred  to  the  holding 
tube  of  the  apparatus  for  analysis. 
Once  the  package  was  pierced,  a 
slight  positive  pressure  was  main- 
tained on  it  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  air. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  with 
packages  of  cranberries  prepared 
in  the  laboratory,  storage  tests 
were  also  made  with  fresh  cran- 
berries packaged  under  commer- 
cial      conditions       and     furnished 


Cover  Design — Mt.  Ranier's 
14,408  feet  make  it  the  third 
highest  peak  in  the  United 
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through  the  courtesy  of  the  Nat- 
ional Cranberry  Association  and 
the  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change. An  experimental  pack  of 
Howes  cranberries  was  put  up  in 
12-ounee  bags  which  were  packed 
and  sealed  mechanically.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  packages  were 
used:    (a)    300    LSAT    Cellophane; 

(b)  450  LSAT     Cellophane;     and 

(c)  a  duplex  bag  consisting  of     a 


300  LSAT  Cellophane  inner  bag 
and  a  300  MSAT  Cellophane  out- 
er bag.  Duplicate  lots  of  each 
type  of  container  were  put  up  in 
which  two  holes  approximately  % 
inch  in  diameter  were  punched  in 
the  bags  just  below  the  seal  to 
facilitate  a  better  gas  exchange 
between  the  atmosphere  inside  and 
outside  the  packages.  These  pack- 
ages  were   stored   in   cartons   such 
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as  wei-e  beiiiR-  used  in  practice. 
Cranberries  which  were  packed 
in  hermetically  sealed  jars  showed 
almost  complete  spoilage  within  a 
week  at  room  temperature  and  in 
3  to  4  weeks  at  35  degrees  F. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  experi- 
mental data,  in  all  of  the  packages 
used  the  cranberries  deteriorated 
more  rapidly  at  warm  tempera- 
tures than  at  35  degrees  F.  In  gen- 
eral the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
cranberries  in  the  different  kinds 
of  packages  showed  the  same  trend. 
As  might  be  expected  the  Kraft 
paper  bags  were  inferior  to  the 
other  packages  from  the  standpoint 
of  spoilage  and  loss  of  weight. 
Puncturing  the  bags  had  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  cranberries. 
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New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

...  a  unit  of  the  newly  organized  Cranberry 
Growers'  Council,  is  supporting,  through  co- 
operative effort,  the  maintenance  of  orderly 
distribution  of  cranberries. 
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Organized   in   1907 
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a  Dozen 


The  primary  job  uf  the  cranberry  industry  this  year  is  to  sell  the 
]  949  crop  plus  the  carry  over  from  last  year's  bumper  crop. 

To  do  that  job,  N.  C.  A.  has  named  a  price  of  $1.50  a  dozen  on 
Ocean  Spray  jellied  and  whole  cranberry  sauce  compared  with  last 
year's  price  of  $1.70. 

This  price,  supported  by  an  Ocean  Spray  advertising  campaign 
reaching  50  million  women  a  month,  is  expected  to  sell  four  million 
cases  of  Ocean  Spray  this  year. 

With  that  job  done,  cranberry  growers  can  look  forward  to  a 
greater  demand  for  Ocean  Spray — a  bigger  outlet  for  their  crop — a 
better  cranberry  market. 
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Long  Beach,  Washington 
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Its  silvery  brightness  was  beautiful.  So  is  the  red  of  a  (luality 
berry  among  the  vines,  at  least  to  the  cranberry  grower. 

A  quality  berry  is  also  beautiful  to  the  housewife  when  she  sees  it 
packed  in  a  'cello  container  at  the  grocery  store,  or  when  she  opens  a 
can  of  quality-packed  sauce. 

Growers,  keep  up  the  good  work  of  raising  quality  cranberries. 
It  will  pay  us  all  to  do  so. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  SaEes  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 


Oregon  Cranberry 
Picking"  Attracts 
Many  Tourists 

Cranberry  picking  at  Kranick's 
Ocean  Spray  marsh,  ten  miles 
south  of  Bandon  on  highway  101 
has  proven  quite  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion while  pickers  have  been  on 
the  field. 

Several  tourists  have  taken  col- 
ored moving  pictures  of  the  pick- 
ers in  action  and  hundreds  of  still 
pictures  have  been  taken. 

The  people  stopping  to  view  the 
picking-  hail  from  every  state  in 
the  union.  The  most  common  ex- 
pression is,  "I  thought  cranberries 
grew  on  bushes."  The  next  is,  "My 
curiosity  got  the  best  of  me,  what 
is  this?" 

Picking  cranberries  began  there 
on  September  8,  with  a  limited 
number  of  hand  pickers,  but  by 
Sept.  20,  the  picking  crew  number- 
ed 51. 

Tourists  suggested  the  cran- 
berry growers  put  out  signs  on 
auxiliary  roads  where  cranberry 
marshes  are  to  be  found,  because 
many  travellers  going  through  the 
section  are  unaware  of  the  large 
acreage  being  grown  in  the  area 
From    The   Western   World. 


did  not  look  as  promising  as  others. 
The  Jersey  seedlings  on  the  whole, 
however,   did    look   promising. 

About  20  of  the  Jersey  growers 
were  present,  and  accompanied  the 
Massachusetts  men  when  viewing 
the  seedlings  and  on  a  tour  of  a 
few  bogs. 

COMMUNICATION 
Editor   of   Cranberries 

Mr.  Editor:  We  were  especially 
intei-ested  in  the  current  (Septem- 
ber) issue  of  CRANBERRIES  and 
your  short  editorial  in  which  you 
say  "Travel  Broadens  the  Mind." 
As  most  cranberry  growers  must 
travel  through  the  eyes  of  someone 
else  this  year  we  were  especially 
interested  in  your  cover  design  of 
Mt.  Ranier. 


Mass.  State  Bog 
Trio  Make  N.  J. 
Seedling  Trip 

A  trio  from  the  Massachusetts 
Cranberry  Experiment  Station, 
East  Wareham,  consisting  of  Dr. 
F.  B.  Chandler,  "Dick"  Beattie, 
Massachusetts  Cranberry  Special- 
ist and  "Joe"  Kelley  made  a  brief 
trip  to  New  Jersey,  Sept.  29.  They 
took  down  seedlings  from  the"40 
selections,"  of  the  cross-breeding 
program,  which  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Chandler. 

They  visited  Whitesbog  and  the 
properties  of  Theodore  H.  Budd, 
where  seedlings  are  growing,  first 
time  saw  them  fruiting  in  Jersey. 
The  trip  was  also  made  with  the 
idea  of  eliminating  seedlings  which 
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ADVERTISING 
PAYS  BIG 
DIVIDENDS! 

Reasonable   Rates 
on  Request 


If  we  understood  your  photo  cor- 
rectly, you  are  standing  at  an  ele- 
vation in  excess  of  our  New  Eng- 
land. Mt.  Washington.  We  consider 
that  some  mountain. 

As  to  the  cranberry  situation 
our  Western  brothers  need  not  feel 
discouraged  for  they  know  as  much 
as  we  here  in  the  East. 

Possibly  we  do  not  have  to  stand 
quite  as  much  expense  for  water 
but  on  the  whole  about  the  same. 

The  market  situation  to  my 
thinking  is  tied  up  with  material 
issues  and  the  destruction  of 
World  War  II,  not  fully  brought 
home   to   our  American  people. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  B.  Atkins 
Pleasant  Lake,  Mass. 
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Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 


The  cranberry  harvest  began 
about  September  6,  which  is  a  week 
to  ten  days  earlier  than  last  year. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  fav- 
orable for  the  harvest  season  with 
cool,  clear  days  and  nights,  but 
with  very  few  threats  of  frost  to 
date  (October  7).  Temperatures 
for  September  were  about  normal, 
while  those  for  the  first  week  in 
October  were  running  a  little  be- 
low normal.  This  is  quite  a  con- 
trast compared  to  last  year  when 
picking  began  late,  and  we  exper- 
ienced high  temperatures  through 
most  of  the  fall.  High  temper- 
atures are  known  to  increase  fun- 
gous activity  in  stored  fruit.  It 
certainly  would  be  to  our  advant- 
age to  have  cool  weather  continue 
through  the  fall  season.  However, 
we  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  hoped 
that  frosts  can  be  deferred  until 
after  harvest  since  water  supplies 
are  very  critical  in  Massachusetts. 
A  large  pei'centage  of  growers  lack 
frost  protection  or  winter  protec- 
tion for  that  matter,  and  many 
growers  reported  that  they  had 
only  one  frost  flow  in  their  res- 
ervoirs at  the  start  of  the  picking 
season.  Only  one  frost  warning 
has  been  sent  out  up  to  October 
7,  as  compared  to  seven  warnings 
given  out  last  year  during  the 
same  period. 

Speaking  of  frost  warnings,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  make  a 
change  in  the  radio  frost  warning 
schedule.  Because  of  a  conflict  in 
Sunday  night  programs,  frost 
warnings,  if  any,  will  be  broadcast 
Sunday  evenings  over  Radio  Sta- 
tion WBZ  at  9.30  rather  than  at 
8.59.  The  rest  of  the  schedule  re- 
mains unchanged.  County  agri- 
cultural agents  have  sent  out  a 
card  notifying  growers  on  their 
mailing  list  of  the  change.  It  will 
save  the  telephone  distributors 
considerable  time,  and  the  Associ- 


ation many  toll  calls,  if  growers 
will  notify  the  distributors  as  soon 
as  they  have  finished  picking. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Sep- 
tember for  some  of  us  here  at  the 
Cranberry  Station  was  a  trip  to 
New  Jersey,  Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  to 
inspect  the  cranberry  seedlings 
that  are  fruiting  commercially  for 
the  third  year.  The  Massachu- 
setts delegation  making  the  trip 
included:  Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman; 
Russell  Makepeace,  Marion,  who 
flew  down  with  pilot  Freddie 
Braun;  Edward  Bartholomew,  of 
Wareham;  Marcus  M.  Urann,  of 
Halifax;  "Joe"  Kelley;  Dr.  F.  B. 
Chandler;  and  the  writer,  who  was 
the  off'icial  chaufi'eur,  ably  assist- 
ed by  "Markie"  Urann.  The  trip 
down  was  uneventful,  due  primar- 
ily to  the  expert  coaching  from  the 
back  seat,  but  the  return  trip  had 
its  complications.  There  seems  to 
be  some  evidence  that  the  female 
species  of  the  human  race  are 
quite  proficient  in  giving  free  ad- 
vice and  counsel  when  operating 
from  the  rear  seat  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. Well,  "Bart"  Bartholomew 
— another  Vermonter — and  yours 
truly  firmly  believe,  after  our  ex- 
perience on  this  trip,  that  "Mark- 
ie" Urann,  "Joe"  Kelley,  and 
"Fred"  Chandler  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves  in  this  respect.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  wan- 
dered off  the  beaten  path  (Mer- 
ritt  Parkway) — thanks  to  their 
counsel — and  wound  up  in  White 
Plains,  New  York!  It  required 
careful  inspection  of  this  foreign 
terrain  before  "Bart"  and  the 
chauff'eur  could  establish  a  true 
course  and  continue  homeward. 
Seriously,  we  had  a  very  congen- 
ial group  and  enjoyed  a  fine  trip. 
The  New  Jersey  growers  were 
excellent  hosts.  The  first  evening 
was  spent  visiting  with  Daniel 
Crabbe  and  Herbert     and     Allison 


Scammell,  at  Mr.  Crabbe's  boat- 
house  on  Toms  River.  Next  fore- 
noon we  visited  the  "40  Selections" 
set  out  in  1  rod  square  plots  at 
Whitesbog,  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  inspected  the  "40  Selections" 
planted  on  the  property  of  Theo- 
dore Budd  &  Son  just  outside  of 
Pembei'ton.  In  the  late  afternoon, 
we  went  back  to  Whitesbog  to  ex- 
amine the  third  planting  of  the 
"40  Selections".  The  New  Jersey 
group  who  went  on  this  tour  in- 
cluded: Theod.ore  Budd,  Sr.,  Dan- 
iel Crabbe,  Isaiah  Haynes,  Ray- 
mond Wilcox,  Charles  Doehlert, 
William  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Walter 
Fort,  Jack  Cutts,  Dr.  Haig  Der- 
men,  plus  a  few  others  whose 
names  are  missed  by  the  writer. 
Dr.  George  Darrow,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Beltsville,  Md., 
and  Clyde  McGrew,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cranberry  Exchange,  were 
also  present.  After  carefully  go- 
ing over  these  seedlings,  the 
group  present  chose  eight  of  the 
"40  Selections"  for  further  study. 
Real  progress  has  been  made  if 
we  consider  the  fact  that  over 
10,000  seedlings  of  known  parent- 
age have  been  grown  from  crosses 
made  in  Wisconsin  and  Massachu- 
setts since  1929,  when  the  Cran- 
berry Breeding  Program  began. 
The  growers,  market  representa- 
tives, and.  research  men  present 
took  the  following  points  into  con- 
sideration when  making  their  se- 
lections for  further  study:  Sus- 
ceptibility to  false  blossom  di- 
sease (cafeteria  test),  date  of  har- 
vest, yield,  keeping  quality,  shape 
and  color  of  fruit,  vine  growth, 
and  care  of  picking.  Agreement 
seemed  to  be  universal  that  any 
seedling  developed  for  coirimercial 
purposes  must  have  at  least  these 

(Continued    on    Page    15) 


MISPLACED     MOUNTAIN 

In  the  interest  of  geograph- 
ical accuracy  and  to  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  our  readers, 
we  wish  to  correct  an  error  in 
the  caption  of  our  last  month's 
front  cover,  showing  Mt.  Ranier. 
We  inadvertently  located  the 
beautiful  mountain  in  Oregon. 
Of  course,  it  is  in  Washington. 

At  least,  it  shows  our  humble 
publication  is  read  carefully, 
and  the  error  places  us  in  good 
society,  as  even  the  best  of 
magazines,  at  times,  make  their 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

First    Cape    Frost 

First  frost  of  the  year  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  September  26, 
when  there  were  real  lows.  Low- 
est in  the  vicinity  of  Wareham,  as 
reported  was  that  at  the  Wanliinco 
bog  in  South  Carver,  with  24.  Ti- 
honet  bog  had  26,  as  did  also  the 
Frogfoot  and  Swam  Holt. 

Dr.  Franklin  said  probably  no 
damage  happened  as  the  berries 
were  too  well  covered,  and  most 
bogs  in  Plymouth  County  had 
water  available. 

Lowest  of  all  reports  was  that 
at  the  Carlisle  bog  in  Middlesex 
County. 

First  Heavy 
September   Rain   the   29th 

First  heavy  rain  of  September 
was  during  the  night  of  the  29th. 
This  was  a  real  drenching  down- 
pour. The  fall  as  recorded  at  the 
State  Bog,  East  Wareham,  was 
1.26  inches.  The  rain  was  accom- 
panied by  severe  thunder  and 
lightning. 

September    Rainfall    Good 

Rainfall  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember as  recorded  at  the  State 
Bog  at  East  Wareham  3.37  inches. 
This  is  not  far  below  normal  for 
that  month,  and  to  that  extent,  at 
least  releived  the  drought  which 
had  prevailed  for  so  many  months. 
Picking  Delayed 

Harvesting  was  delayed  by  light 
rains  or  drizzle  on  the  days  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  27,  28,  29.  This  delay 
gave  the  beries  four  more  days  to 
ripen  and  grow  and  probably  in- 
creased the  crop  somewhat. 
More  Cars  Shipped 

As  of  the  beginning  of  October 
more  cars  had  passed  through  Mid- 
dleboro  than  last  year.  On  Sep- 
tember   29,    270    cars    had    gone 


through,  which  is  60  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  date  last  year. 
However,  picking  started  a  week 
earlier.  It  is  also  considered  prob- 
able that  more  cranberries  had 
been  trucked,  out  over  the  road 
than  last  year  by  October  1. 
No  Frost  Damage  Recorded 

Frost  occurred  on  the  nights  of 
October  1  and  2.  Temperatures  as 
low  as  21  were  reported  in  Carver. 
However,  berries  were  well  col- 
ored, the  ground  was  warm  and 
little,  if  any  damage  was  done.  Up 
to  October  4th,  Dr.  Franklin  had 
recorded  no  frost  damage  on  his 
chart. 

Barnstable   County   Off 

The  crop  in  Barnstable  County, 
which  is  Cape  Cod  proper  was  re- 
ported as  probably  being  off  from 
original  county  estimates.  Berries 
were  also  reported  as  small,  much 
of  the  fruit  to  be  used,  as  canning 
berries. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Cool    September 

Temperatures  at  Pemberton  dur- 
ing September  ran  consistently  be- 
low normal.  The  average  daily 
mean  temperature  was  over  3.5 
degrees  below  normal  of  68.2  de- 
grees. In  spite  of  this  temperature 
deficiency  there  were  no  damaging 
frosts  during  the  month.  The  light 
fi'osts  that  did  occur  on  the  morn- 
ings of  September  10,  20,  24,  and 
25  were  more  beneficial  than  harm- 
ful in  helping  color  up  the  cran- 
berries  still   to   be   scooped. 

Rainfall    Near    Normal 

Rainfall  during  the  month  was 
closer  to  normal  at  Pemberton 
than  it  had  been  all  summer.  A 
total  of  4.09  inches  of  rainfall  was 
recorded,  compared,  to  the  normal 
of  4.17  inches.    Soil  moisture  con- 


ditions in  the  cranberry  and  blue- 
berry lands  have  improved  consid- 
erably in  response  to  this  rainfall. 
Crop  Holding  Up 
The  crop  is  reported  as  holding 
up  pretty  well  generally.  If  there 
is  any  change  in  the  estimate,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  it*  will  be  on  the 
under  side. 

WISCONSIN 

Run  Over? 

This  state  may  run  over  its  esti- 
mate by  a  little.  The  color  is  very 
good,  size  is  good,  and  quality  ex- 
cellent. Harvest  is  about  half 
through.  No  rain,  harvest  unin- 
trrupted.     (This  is  as  of  Oct.  3) 

The  three-year-old  marshes  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  are 
turning  out  some  phenomenal 
crops  of  beautiful  berries. 

6  Above 

On  Sept.  23  there  was  a  cold 
night.  Mather  recorded  6  above, 
Cranmoor  11,  and  Various  other 
districts  had  15-17. 

WASHINGTON 

Crop  Shrinkage  Expected 

The  ci'anberry  harvest  was  late 
and  few  growers  have  even  half 
the  CTop  in  the  warehouse  at  pres- 
ent writing  (Oct.  6).  Most  grow- 
ers are  trying  to  harvest  dry  for 
the  fresh  market  and.  the  berries 
seem  to  be  moving  fairly  good. 
The  crop  will  undoubtedly  show  a 
shrinkage  from  the  original  esti- 
mate as  the  berries  are  not  nearly 
normal  size. 

Driest  Ever 

In  September,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  at  Clatsop  county  in  Ore- 
gon, there  has  been  the  driest  sea- 
son on  record.  In  fact,  wells  went 
dry    in    both    areas    in    September, 

(Continued    on    Page    IS) 
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Ray  tiates,  Younger  Grower,  Adding  to  Devetopmeht  of  Coast 


This  Bandon  Man  is  Direc- 
tor of  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange,  and  GI 
School  Instructor — His 
Only  Hobby  is  Ci'anber- 
ries. 


by  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


(Editor's      Note — This      is    the      Second 
of    the   Series    of   West   Coast   Articles). 


A  younger  grower  who  is  add- 
ing to  the  development  of  the 
Bandon,  South  Oregon  area  is  Ray 
Bates.  Bates,  who  became  a  full- 
time  grower  in  1945,  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Coos  Cranberry  Coop- 
erative, now  affiliated  with  Amer- 
ican Cranberry  Exchange,  and  is 
ACE  director  from  the  West 
Coast.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Cranberry  Growers'  Council.  He, 
with  Jimmy  Olsen,  is  instructor 
of  the  Bandon  area  cranberry 
school,  which  has  fifteen  enrolled 
former  GIs. 

Mr.  Bates  is  one  of  the  many 
who  came  to  Oregon  from  another 
state,  and  now  could  not  be  pried 
away  from  the  Pacific  coastal  reg- 
ion. And  after  looking  at  his 
cranberry  property,  learning  of  the 
place  he  has  made  for  himself  in 
the  industry  and.  visiting  his  beau- 
tiful home  on  an  elevation  near  his 
bog,  the  reasons  why  are  obvious. 

He  was  born  in  Idaho,  at  a 
small  place  called  Emmett,  which 
is  near  Boise,  the  State  capitol. 
His  parents  came  to  Oregon  in 
1901  when  Ray  was  an  infant. 
They  made  the  trip  across  the 
Cascades  by  covered  wagon — not 
the  real  pioneers  of  coastal  Ore- 
gon, they  were  still  early  settlers. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bandon.  He  became 
interested  in  cranberry  growing  in 
1932,  but  he  worked  for  the  tele- 
phone company  to  save  up  capital 
until  1944.  His  home  at  the  bog 
dates  from  1936,  as  do  so  many 
buildings  in  Bandon.  That  was 
the  year  when  the  great  forest 
fire  destroyed,  practically  the  en- 
tire community.  In  Bandon  even 
today,  "Bandonies"  while  talking 
casually  of  "B.  F."  and  "A.  F." 
mean  that  it  is  before  or  after 
the  fire. 


Bates  has  9Vi  acres  of  bog, 
which  includes  one  new  2%  acre 
piece.  His  vines  are  McFarlins 
and  Stankavich,  as  are  most  Ore- 
gon bogs.  His  bog  is,  of  course, 
irrigated  by  means  of  a  sump  and 
sprinkler  systems.  Most  Oregon 
bog  owners  do  not  want  any 
tramping  upon  their  vines,  at  least 
not  more  than  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. His  bog  has  wooden  planks 
over  the  ditches.  Some  of  his  bog 
divisions  are  parallel  strips  of 
boarding  filled  with  earth  mater- 
ial, similar  but  smaller  than  east- 
ern cross  dikes.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  flooding  and  water 
raking. 

Bates,  like  most  of  the  small 
Western  growers,  does  much  of 
the  work  himself.  When  your  re- 
porter arrived  there  Bates  and  an 
assistant  were  spreading  fertilizer. 
His  bog  adjoins  that  of  the  ener- 
getic and  inventive  Jimmy  Olson, 
and  the  two  often  work  out  prob- 
lems together  and  give  each  other 
a  hand  on  either  bog.  (Incident- 
ally, it  was  regretted  that  it  did 
not  come  about  that  Olson  was 
seen  while  the  writer  was  in  his 
area.  Olson  is  one  of  the  livest 
wires  in  the  industry  in  Southern 
Oregon  and  if  his  inventions  and 
id.eas  sometimes  startle  some  of 
the  older  growers  he  is  at  least 
always  up  to  something  to  im- 
prove his  own  property  or  methods 
of  culture  and  to  boost  the  Bandon 
area. 

Devices 

The  Bates  bog  when  seen  was 
not  entirely  free  from  weeds,  but 
was  mostly  so,  and  healthy  look- 
ing. For  weeding.  Bates  has  a 
device  used  by  others  in  the  area, 
but  new  to  an  Easterner.  These 
are  "weeding  tables",  that  is,  a 
crude,  box-like  frame  upon  which 
the  weeder  sits  while  pulling  out 
the  weeds.  They  are  used  in 
pairs,  each  having  a  rope  attached 
for  moving.  To  progress  across 
the  bog,  one  is  pulled  ahead,  of 
the  other,  and  the  weeder  changes 
to  the  one  ahead  without  stepping 
among  the  vines. 

There  is  also  another  weeding 
device  to  save  vine  tramping. 
This  is  a  pair  of  shoes  with  wood- 
en   platform,    with    tiny    legs    fas- 


tened to  the  bottom.  In  other 
words,  the  worker's  shoe  does  not 
rest  on  the  vines,  only  the  wooden 
legs.  Some  Oregon  growers. 
Bates  explained,  made  an  entirely 
wooden  clog,  with  similar  legs. 
These  remind  one  strongly  of  pic- 
tures of  wooden  clogs  with  legs, 
as   used,  in    China   and   Japan. 

The  cranberry  school  in  which 
Bates  and  Olson  are  instructors 
is  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  The 
fifteen  GI  students  receive  200 
classroom  hours  per  year  in  even- 
ing study,  besides  actual  bog  ex- 
perience. This  is  free  to  the  GIs 
and  they  receive  subsistence  funds 
while  so  enrolled.  Unlike  in  the 
Eastern  cranberry  schools,  which 
have  been  mostly  conducted  by  un- 
paid instructors.  Bates  and  Olson 
are  compensated  for  their  efforts 
as    instructors. 

Bates  says  he  has  no  hobbies. 
"My  time  is  all  taken  up  with 
cranberries".  Some  of  his  time, 
however,  must  go  into  maintain- 
ing his  beautiful  modern  home 
and  the  grounds  and  gardens 
about  it — all  neat  as  the  proverb- 
ial pin.  In  front  of  this  home 
Bates  has  a  palm  ti'ee.  "Visiting 
Eastern  growers  will  not  believe 
we  can  grow  palm  ti-ees  and  cran- 
berries in  the  same  vicinity.  When 
I  show  them  my  bogs  and  my 
palm  tree  they  have  to  believe  it." 
There  are  a  few  other  palms 
owned  by  Bandon  area  growers. 

If  Bates  has  no  other  hobby 
than  his  occupation  of  growing 
cranberries  and  being  interested 
in  the  marketing  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement ideas  for  the  industry, 
Mrs.  Bates  very  definitely  has. 
She  has  a  most  unusual  collection 
of  hundreds  of  pitchers  which  she 
has  collected  or  which  have  been 
sent  to  her  from  most  parts  of 
the  world.  All  these  pitchers  are 
an  amazing  sight  on  their  shelves 
in  her  dining  I'oom. 

The  Bates'  have  two  children, 
"Bill",  who  was  helping  his  father 
about  the  bog,  and  Patsy,  who 
makes  herself  useful  in  the  home. 


Save  This 
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JAMES  OLSON 


"Jimmie's  Shop" 


by   ETHEL   KRANICK 


There  are  few  more  interesting 
places  in  the  cranberry  industry 
than  "Jimmie"  Olson's  welding  and 
machine  shop,  Bandon,  Oregon. 
Here  the  inventive  geniuses  of  the 
neighborhood  gather  to  plan,  de- 
sign and  create  new  inventions  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing   cranberry    industry. 

When  water  picking  came  to  be 
the  method  used  to  harvest  the 
berries,  it  was  in  this  shop  that 
"Jimmie"  and  his  pals  built  the 
basket  s;oop  and  later  the  "egg- 
beater"  picker  which  played  a  part 
in  making  cranberies  a  paying  crop 
because  it  cut  down  so  drastically 
on  the  harvest  cost. 

This  year  we  are  asked  to  har- 
vest 80  percent  of  our  crop  for  the 
fresh  market;  to  meet  this  new 
challenge  "Jimmie"  and.  Sumner 
Fish,  Jack  Clarence  and  Gunnar 
are  back  at  "Jimmie's"  shop,  busy 
as  ever,  inventing  picking  machines 
that  will  pick  the  berries  without 
bruising  them,  pick  them  at  a  min- 
imum cost — so  even  with  a  low 
opening  price  these  Western  grow- 
ers   are    not    worrying. 

"Jimmie's"  shop  is  not  famous 
for  its  neatness  but  rather  its  clut- 
ter. It  is  not  equipped  with  any 
great  amount  of  expensive  machin- 


ery but  does  have  a  few  essential 
pieces  that  everyone  seems  wel- 
come to  use.  The  place  teems  with 
visitors  and  it  is  a  wonder  any- 
thing gets  finished  because  of  the 
questions  asked  and  the  folks  that 
get  in  the  way. 

Thei-e  is  a  spirit  about  the  place 
that  reflects  the  interest  of  these 
men  in  the  cranberry  industry. 
There  is  also  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  unselfish  sharing  of  ideas. 
Perhaps  if  all  this  were  analyzed 
we  would  have  to  know  and  under- 
stand   "Jimmie." 

He  is  young  and  enthusiastic  and 
has  a  propensity  for  asking  ques- 
tions, so  naturally  picks  up  a  lot  of 
information  a  more  timid  soul 
would  miss.  He  is  naturally  ob- 
serving, consequently  no  new  ideas 
escape  his  notice.  He  is  unselfish 
to  the  point  of  sharing  not  only  his 
ideas  but  his  tools  and  his  time. 
His  work  before  entei'ing  the  cran- 
berry busines  was  purely  mech- 
anical. Couple  this  ability  with 
enthusiasm  for  growing  cran- 
berries and  add  a  genius  for  mak- 
ing and  holding  friends,  and.  you 
have   "Jimmie". 

From  a  visit  to  Jimmie's  shop 
it  can  be  seen  that  from  here 
emanates  faith  in  the  industry, 
cooperation  among  growers,  friend- 
ly sharing  of  time  and  ideas,  and 
a  concrete  contribution  in  the  form 
of  workable  gadgets  that  definitely 
cut  down  harvest  cost  and.  help 
growers  to  keep  a  little  more  of 
their  hard  earned  money.  It  be- 
comes logical  to  prophesy  that  this 
little  clutterd  up  machine  shop  will 
someday  be  mentioned  as  a  strong 
influence  on  the  whole  cranberry 
industry. 


40,000  barrels  of  the  American 
fruit  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  Dom- 
inion. Embargos  were  also  lifted 
upon  other  produce  which  is  scarce 
in  Canada  this  year. 


Canada  Lifts 
Embargo  on 
Cranberries 


The  Canadian  em'bargo  upon 
American  cranberries  was  lifted,  at 
least  temporarily,  toward  the  end 
of  Septembsr.  Immediately  a  num- 
ber of  cars  were  sent  out,  the  first 
probably  being  those  from  Ware- 
ham,  by  Decas  Brothers.  Others 
followed  at  once  from  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  and 
probably  from  other  sources.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  hoped|  about 


Gala  Events  For 
Berry  Festival 
At  Wareham 


This  Will  Be  Nov.  11,  Spon- 
sored by  Wareham  Amer- 
ican Legion,  it's  Fifth  An- 
nual— Shirley  May  France 
Expected  as  Guest — Foot- 
ball Game,  With  Last 
Year's  Queen  Arriving  by 
'copter — Big   Parade. 


Several  new  features  are  sched- 
uled this  year  for  the  fifth  annual 
Cranbery  Festival  and  Queen  Cor- 
onation sponsored  by  the  Wareham 
(Mass.)  American  Legion  Post  and 
its  Auxiliary.  This  will  be  Friday, 
November  11. 

Miss  Shirley  May  France,  the  17 
year  old  high  school  student  who 
has  received  national  and  inter- 
national recognition  for  her  attempt 
to  swim  the  English  Channel  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  guest. 

Another  new  feature  is  a  parade 
which  wil  precede  a  football  game 
between  Wareham  High  S-chool  and 
Foxboro  High  School,  last  year's 
class  D  champions.  Wareham  mer- 
chants have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  putting  floats  in  this  par- 
ade. A  number  of  bands  have  been 
ccntacted  and  there  will  be  sev- 
eral  awards  for  floats   and  bands. 

Between  halves  of  the  football 
game.  Miss  Theresa  Guertin,  1948 
cranbei'ry  queen  of  the  legion  will 
arrive  at  the  "Cranberry  Bowl" 
by  helicopter.  After  the  game  a 
public  supper  will  be  served. 

The  main  event,  of  course  will 
be  the  evening  program  at  Wara- 
ham  Town  Hall,  when  the  queen 
is  chosen  and  is  coronated.  The 
queen  wil  be  awarded  a  four-day 
wardrobe  and  other  gifts. 

It  is  understood  this  Legion 
queen  will  be  recognized  as  the 
cfficial  Massachusetts  queen  and 
will  be  given  the  honor  of  compet- 
ing for  the  title  of  National  Cran- 
berry  Queen. 

Spvsn 


Wisconsin  Girl  Crowned  Queen 

At  Edaville  Cranberry  Festival 


Second  Annual  Event,  Spon- 
sored by  ACE  and  NCA. 
Awards  Title  to  Betty 
Crook — Nearly  3,000  See 
Splendid  Pageant,  Show- 
ing 300  Years  of  Cran- 
berry History  —  Plaque 
Presented  to  Descendant 
of  Henry  Hall. 


A  pretty  15-year-old  brunette, 
Miss  Betty  Crook  of  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wisconsin,  was  crowned 
the  "national"  queen  of  the  cran- 
berry industry  at  the  second  an- 
nual harvest  festival  at  Edaville, 
South  Carver,  Massachusetts,  Sat- 
urday, October  8.  Miss  Crook, 
who  is  a  high  school  drama  stu- 
dent, in  the  state  which  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  producer  of  the  fruit, 
was  chosen  from  submitted  photo- 
graphs by  Bobby  Clark,  star  of 
"As  the  Girls  Go." 

The  coronation  was  by  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senator  Edward  C. 
Stone  of  Cape  Cod.  Assisting  in 
the  ceremony  as  lady  in  waiting 
was  Miss  Marcia  Williams  of  South 
Carver,  the  queen  of  1948.  The 
festival  this  year  was  co-spon- 
sored by  National  Cranberry  As- 
sociation and  American  Cranberry 
Exchange.  In  spite  of  a  gloomy, 
foggy  day  an  estimated  nearly 
3,000  persons  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony. 


Ushers  in  National  Cranberry 
Week 

The  event  ushered  in  National 
Cranberry  week,  October  10th 
through  the  15th.  Stories  of  cran- 
berry festivals,  a  nation-wide  ad- 
vertising program,  and  heavy  em- 
phasis on  sales  and  sales  promo- 
tion did  their  part  to  put  the  cran- 
berry in  the  public  spotlight.  In 
fact,  the  week  was  officially  an- 
nounced as  National  Cranberry 
week  by  a  proclamation  by  Gover- 
nor Paul  E.  Dever  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  proclamation  was  read, 
by  Lt.  Col.  Alfred  W.  LeQuoy  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  military  staff.  The 
Governor,  as  Ken  G.  Dalton  of 
Brockton,  master  of  ceremonies, 
facetiously  said,  "was  in  Ireland, 
looking  for  little  green  cranber- 
ries." 

The  program  began  at  11..30  a. 
m.  with  a  ride  on  the  famous  Eda- 
ville R.  R.,  only  two-foot  gauge 
line  in  America.  There  was  to  be 
a  stop  during  the  six  mile  ride 
around  the  Ellis  D.  Atwood  bogs 
to  witness  cranberry  harvesting, 
but  the  wet  weather  prevented 
picking.  This  first  ride  was  for 
newspaper  editors,  reporters,  and 
special  guests.  All  during  the  day 
the  diminutive  locomotive  hauled 
the  little  cars  around  the  circuit. 
One  special  trip  was  made  for  the 


Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Twelve-thirty  brought  an  old- 
fashioned  New  England  clambake, 
complete  with  plenty  of  lobster. 
This  was  for  special  guests. 

Ceremonies  began  at  2. .30  p.  m., 
with  the  reading  of  the  Governor's 
proclamation.  Ceremonies  took 
place  on  a  large  stage  which  had 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  At- 
wood screenhouse.  During  the 
program  soft  music  was  played  by 
Art  Reeves  and  his  orchestra. 
During  the  crowning.  Her  Majesty, 
Miss  Cranberry  Queen,  was  quizzed 
by  the  M.  C.  She  said  she  had 
stopped  in  Chicago  and  presented, 
a  cranberry  pie  to  the  mayor  of 
that  city.  She  then  flew  on  to 
Boston,  where  she  was  met  by 
representatives  of  the  industry. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her 
mother. 

She  said  she  played  the  cello.  She 
said  that  in  Wisconsin  cranberries 
were  raked,  not  picked,  and  that 
"honestly"  she  had  raked  the 
fruit.  Asked  if  there  was  a  cran- 
berry king  in  Wisconsin  she  said 
no,  but  she  wished  there  was. 
Placing  the  crown  upon  Miss 
Crook's  head.  Senator  Stone  said, 
"The  cranberry  growers  have 
chosen  you  as  the  fairest  of  all 
the  girls  in  the  cranberry  indus- 
try. May  your  reign  be  a  happy 
one — may  it  bring  abundance  and 
prosperity  to  all  growers."  He 
then  escorted  Miss  Crook  and  Miss 
Williams  to  a  throne  at  one  side 
where   they  viewed   the   remainder 
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PUMPS     Nof  too  late  yet. 

CELLOPHANE   EQUIPMENT  for  the   late   berries 
be  higher  next  year. 


Prices  will 
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of  the   program. 

Pageant 

The  next  feature  was  a  pag-eant, 
"Cranberries — Oldest  Fruit  in 
America."  It  was  a  most  inspir- 
ing pantomine,  presented  in  12 
scenes.  Beautifully  done  from 
staging  to  costuming,  it  was  writ- 
ten and  directed  by  Miss  Ellen 
Stillman,  advertising  and.  publicity 
director  of  NCA.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  performance  she  was 
called  out  for  a  curtain  speech. 
Everyone  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance was  in  some  way  con- 
nected  with   cranberry   growing. 

First  scene  represented  Indians 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pil- 
grims preparing  pemmican  from 
cranberries  and  venison.  Wild 
turkeys  were   strewn  about. 

Second  scene  showed  the  Indians 
bringing  gifts  to  the  Pilgrims,  the 
gifts  including  wild  turkeys,  wild 
cranberries  and  corn. 

The  third  scene  was  very  im- 
pressive, with  King  Charles  II  of 
England  in  a  wrath.  The  Pil- 
grims in  America  attempted,  to 
appease  this  wrath  by  sending 
him  ten  barrels  of  ci'anberries 
among  other  gifts  from  the  New 
World.     This  was  in  1677. 

Next  scene  was  a  presentation 
of  the  First  Thanksgiving,  show- 
ing the  Pilgrims  eating  heartily  of 
the  wild  turkey,  cranberries,  and 
other  produce  of  their   area. 

There  followed  a  scene  on  ship- 
board, with  the  captain  and  crew 
preparing  barrels  of  cranberries 
to  be  shipped  on  a  voyage  around 
the  world.  Water  was  poured  in 
the  barrels  to  preserve  the  fruit. 
The  narrator  explained  cranber- 
ries were  used  on  long  voyages 
to  prevent  scurvy,  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  used  to  carry  limes 
and  so  were  called,  "limeys".  He 
asked,  "Why  were  not  the  Amer- 
ican  sailors   called   'crannies'?" 

The  time  advanced  in  the  next 
episode  to  Henry  Hall,  who  in 
about  1816  was  the  first  to  culti- 
vate cranberries  at  Dennis  on  Cape 
Cod.  Hall  noticed  the  fruit  grew 
best  near  the  seashore  where  beach 
sand  had  blown  over  it.  While  he 
built  his  bog,  using  sand,  neigh- 
bors were  portrayed  as  dropping 
in  and  scoffing  at  "Hall's  Folly." 
But  Henry  had  the  last  laugh. 
Cranberries  at  that  time     were 


considered,  common  property  as 
are  wild  blueberries  today,  and 
the  next  scene  showed  a  woman  of 
Duxbury  "stealing"  berries  from 
a  neighbor's  cultivated  bog.  She 
refused  to  stop  picking  even  when 
the  owner  appeared,  as  she  said 
she  was  71,  had  always  picked 
cranberries,  and  would  as  long  as 
she  lived.  This  was  based  upon 
an  actual  happening. 

The  following  scene  showed 
Cape  Cod.  sea  captains,  forced  to 
retire  from  the  sea  because  of  the 
.conquering  of  sailing  vessels  by 
steamboats,  building-  bog  and  turn- 
ing to  cranberry  growing  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

One  of  the  very  best  episodes 
showed  an  entire  family  and 
neighbors  in  an  old-fashioned 
hand-picking  scene.  Youngsters 
did  not  go  to  school  and  even  the 
schoolmaster  came  to  the  bog  and 
helped  with  the  harvest. 

Last  three  scenes  brought  the 
industry  up  to  modern  times. 
First  of  these  showed,  a  cranberry 
separator  at  work,  a  big  cooking 
kettle  in  a  modern  cannery  in 
operation,  and  a  cranberry  distrib- 
utor seated  at  his  desk,  selling  and 
confirming  orders  by  telephone. 
Two  phones  kept  him  on  the  jump 
as  he  wrote  down  orders  and 
mopped  his  perspiring  brow.  Next 
was  a  modern  grocery,  with  wo- 
men pushing  marketing  carts 
about,  examining  frest  Eatmor 
cranbei-ries  in  cellophane  and  Oc- 
ean Spray  sauce  in  cans  and 
then  placing  them  in  their  carts 
along  with  other  food  stuff's. 

Final  scene  showed  all  the  per- 
formers in  costume,  with  a  girl  in 
a  cranberry  red.  dress,  another  in 
a  cranberry  red  suit,  and  a  man 
("Dick"  Beattie)  wearing  a  cran- 
berry red  tie. 

Plaque  Presentation 
A  highlight  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram was  the  presentation  of  a 
plaque  to  a  direct  descendant  of 
Henry  Hall.  This  was  to  I.  Graf- 
ton Howes  of  Dennis,  who  is  the 
great-great-grandson  of  the  orig- 
inal cultivator.  Mr.  Howes,  long 
a  cranberry  grower,  is  in  ill 
health,  and  his  son,  G.  Everett 
Howes,  also  a  cranberry  grower, 
actually  received  the  plaque.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  E.  L. 
Bartholomew  of  ■Warghgiy). 


Western  Pickers,  Inc. 

No.   Rochester,   Oct.   15,   1949 

I  am  the  owner  of  two  West- 
ern Pickers  and  have  operated 
them  all  season.  While  they 
are  net  100%  perfect  I  would 
not  be  without  them. 

GEO.    A.   COWAN. 


October  14,  1949. 
Dear  Mr.  Hillstrom: 

We  have  nearly  completed 
the  harvesting  of  thirty  acres 
of  cranberries.  This  has  been 
done  very  satisfactorily  with 
two  of  your  machine  pickers. 
The  only  hand  scooping  neces- 
sary was  ditch  rows  and  corners 
of  sections. 

We  experienced  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  thanks  to  the  fine 
service  rendered  by  you  these 
were  ironed  out,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  do  exceptionally 
fine  work  on  cur  late  varieties. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  with 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the 
excerience  of  this  season  you 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  much 
improved  picker  for  the  1950 
season. 

In  time  the  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers of  Massachusetts  will  real- 
ize that  they  have  a  fine  friend 
and  benefactor  in  "RUDY"  and 
his  Western  Picker. 

With  best  wishes  for  your 
ccntinued  success  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

NAHUM   B.  MORSE,  Mgr. 

Chipaway   Corporation. 


Hanson,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1949. 

I  am  the  owner  of  14  acres 
in  Tremcnt,  West  Wareham.  I 
have  used  a  Western  Picker 
-^iiring  the  last  three  seasons. 
This  year  I  had  the  most  ber- 
ries I  ever  had  and  I  estimate 
that  I  saved  SIOOO  in  picking 
-osts.  I  would  not  be  without 
it. 

TY  JOKINEN. 


Orders  for  1950  deliv- 
ery will  be  filled  in  nu- 
merical order.  Because 
of  production  problems, 
Western  Pickers  are  of- 
fering their  machines  at  a 
lesser  cost  for  earlier  or- 
ders. 

Address 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon 
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Concluding  event  was  the  "Cran- 
berry Pickers  Reel."  This  was  a 
long  and  lively  hoe  down,  the  per- 
formers being  6th  grade  students 
from  East  Bridgewater.  The  dif- 
ficult dance  was  perfectly  execut- 
ed. 

Noted  guests  were  asked  to  take 
a  bow.  These  included:  Marjorie 
Mills  of  Boston's  WEEI,  noted 
broadcaster  upon  food  topics;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Wakefield  of  the  celebrated 
Toll  House  eating  establishment; 
Barbara  Daley  Anderson  of  Par- 
ents' magazine;  Jessica  McLaugh- 
lin, representative  of  the  Wine  In- 
stitute of  California;  the  guest 
from  the  longest  distance,  June 
Owen,  New  Yoi'k  Times. 

Indian  Chief  Dances 

No  mean  addition  to  the  program 
was  a  series  of  authentic  Indian 
dances  by  Chief  Wild  Horse  (Clin- 
ton Haynes)  of  Mashpee,  in  full 
Indian  regalia.  He  gave  a  war 
dance,  a  victory  dance,  and  an  en- 
core. Taking  part  in  the  pageant 
were  two  Indian  princesses,  Song 
Bird  and  Dancing  Water  (Mineola 
Lockwood  and  Gertrude  Haynes). 

An  unexpected  feature  was  the 
presentation  of  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  At- 
v/ood.  as  hosts.  They  were  called 
to  the  stage  by  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  Mr.  Atwood  spoke 
.a  few'  words,  cordially  inviting  the 
publi ;    to    visit    EdaviUe    at      any 
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time,  and  saying  any  thanks  due 
was  not  to  him  or  Mrs.  Atwood 
but  to  the  people  who  attended 
this  second  annual  cranberry  har- 
vest festival  and  made  it  such  a 
success. 

New  York  City 
On  the  Monday  following  her 
coronation  Miss  Crook  and  her 
mother  were  to  go  to  New  York  as 
guests  of  the  two  co-ops,  where 
the  new  queen  was  to  meet  celeb- 
rities of  stage,  radio  and  television 
and  be  feted  royally  as  befits  a 
reigning  queen. 

Aid  in  Pageant 
Among  those  taking  part  in  the 
pageant  depicting  the  advance  of 
the  cranberry  industry  were  Polly 
Sprcul,  Whitman;  Harriet  Briggs, 
Kingston;  Barbara  Richards,  Nat- 
alie Hayes,  East  Bridgewater; 
Ferris  Waite,  Plymouth;  Robert 
Bartlett,  Norman  Steer,  Hanson; 
Frank  Ward,  Hanson;  Stanley 
Benson,  T/Iiddleboro;  Sydney  Smith, 
Brockton;  Olin  Sinclair,  Duxtury; 
John  Lutch,  Pembroke;  and  Law- 
rence Bailey,  Kingston. 

Also,  Nathaniel  Ryder,  Middle- 
boro;  Richard  Kinsman,  Middle- 
boro;  Richard  Russell,  Duxbury; 
Gertrude  Brown,  Marshfield;  John 
Davis,  Dot  Davis,  Hanson;  Doro- 
thy Davis,  Jack  Davis,  Hanson; 
Ellen  Sherman,  Hanson;  Francis 
Merritt,  South  Carver;  Ruth  Ward, 
Hanson;  Kim  Bosworth,  Halifax; 
Betty  Buchain,  Plymouth;  Helen 
Powers,  Whitman;  Jane  Toddy, 
Whitman;   Ingrid  Hill,  Pembroke. 


NOW  CAPE  COD  BEACH  PLUM 
ASSOCIATION 


The  Cape  Cod  district  now  has 
a  beach  plum  association  as  well 
as  the  long  established  Cape  cran- 
berry growers'  association  and  the 
much  more  recent  blueberry  grow- 
ers' association.  Its  first  president 
is  Ben  D.  Fleet  of  East  Sandwich. 
He  hn.s  i-eceived  the  James  R.  Jew- 
ett  nrize  for  developing  the  beach 
oluni   commeix-iallv. 
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Mr.  Fleet  is  dijecting  the  efl'orts 
of  growers  of  beach  plums  and 
jelly  makers  to  develop  the  lom- 
ncglected  fruit.  He  is  alsD  inter- 
ested in  holly,  a  native  to  the  Cape, 
and  is  developing  his  own  blue- 
berry plantation  at  East  Sand- 
wich. (It  may  be  recalled  that 
CRANBERRIES  several  years  ago 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  beach  plum  culti- 
vation as  a  side  line  for  cranberry 
growers  who  had  beaih  property, 
and  has  also  had  an  article  upon 
the  possibilities  of  native  holly. 

FAO   LAUNCHES   WORLD 
PEST   CONTROL   PROGRAM 


The  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  States 
has  started,  a  project  designed  to 
reduce  world-wide  losses  cf  food 
by  insects,  fungi  and  rodents. 

Rodent  control  is  now  being 
tried  out  in  India  with  the  latest 
equipment  and  improved  methods 
of  control.  A  recent  pest  control 
training  school  under  the  auspices 
of  FAO  was  conducted  in  Colum- 
bia. Another  activity  reported  is 
the  on-the-spot  assistance  for  sci- 
entists in  countries  that  are  losing 
food,  to   insects   and   rodents. 

The  FAO  has  been  helping  to 
cheek  locust  infestations  in  Turkey 
and  Guatamala,  while  in  Poland 
it  has  outlined  a  control  program 
for  the  Colorado  beetle  which  has 
been  ravaging  the  potato  crop. 

OCTOBER    HEAT    WAVE 


An  unprecedented  hot  spell 
struck  the  Massachusetts  cranber- 
ry ai'ea,  in  common  with  much  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Rockies, 
this  culminating  in  a  real  "scorch- 
er" on  October  10th.  Thermom- 
eters in  Wareham  registered  in 
the  high  80s,  in  adjacent  Buzzards 
Bay  it  was  91  on  the  Main  street, 
while  the  "ofi'icial"  high  recording 
at  the  State  Bog,  East  Wareham, 
was  79. 

This  hot  weather  over  so  much 
of  the  country,  while  snow  swept 
the  far  West  and.  tornadoes  roared 
in  the  midwest,  did  the  fresh  cran- 
berry market  no  good.  Shipping- 
slowed  down  due  to  lack  of  demand 
because  of  the  exaggerated  Indian 
Summer  and  because  it  was  no 
time  to  have  berries  in  transit, 
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IMPROVEMENT,    WE    THINK 
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AS  mid-October  nears  it  does  seem  as  if 
'"^  the  1949  crop  is  being  harvested  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty,  at  least  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that,  generally  speaking, 
returns  received  by  the  growei's  will  be 
considerably  above  those  of  last  year.  Of 
course  that  is  not  saying  much  in  view  of 
last  year's  debacle.  But  this  year  does 
seem  to  be  a  step,  as  was  planned,  to  get 
the  industry  back  on  a  firm  foundation. 

One  thing  hoped  for,  but  not  anticipat- 
ed for  a  certainty,  was  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  upon  American  cranberries  into 
Canada.  That  lift  was  promptly  taken 
advantage  of  and  a  number  of  cars  went 
to  the  Dominion.  The  Nova  Scotian  crop 
was  reported  as  poor,  thus  providing  good 
markets  north  of  the  border  for  U.  S.  ber- 
ries. 

The  pre-packaged  fresh  fruit  seems  to 
be  meeting  with  great  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  proverbial  housewife,  and  also  the  Mr. 
when  he  does  the  family  shopping.  We 
have  seen  him  pick  up  a  cello  package, 
examine  it,  and  drop  it  into  his  market 
basket.  The  red  fruit  thus  displayed, 
either  alone  or  with  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, is  tempting.  (We've  even  bought 
a  couple  of  packages  ourselves,  already). 

So,  all  in  all,  it  does  look  as  if  the  in- 
dustry was  fighting  its  way  up. 

AMNYI  MACHEN 


T'HERE  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
pute  going  on,  if  you  read  LIFE  maga- 
zine, as  to  whether  or  not  Asia's  greatest 
mountain  is  Amnyi  Machen,  the  world's 
highest  peak — higher  even  than  Mt.  Ever- 
est, hitherto  considered  the  world's  high- 
est land  mass. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  cranberries? 
Just  this — the  job  of  every  grower  should 
be  to  raise  the  peak  of  quality  berries 
which  can  be  sold,  and  then  to  sell  them  at 
pinces  which  are  fair  to  all  concerned — 
himself,  those  who  handle  the  fruit  be- 
tween himself  and  the  consumer,  and,  fin- 
ally, the  consumer. 

Vl/'E  are  no  shakes  at  all  as  a  mathema- 
tician. Whenever  we  add  2  and  2 
we  get  5  or  3.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 
What  we  are  wondering  is  this.  If  every- 
body spent  just  a  few  pennies  more  each 
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day  than  it  was  felt  should  be  spent,  how 
long  would  this  depression  last?  Would 
just  that  little  bit  of  extra  spending  start 
the  ball  rolling  again? 

We  used  the  good  old-fashioned  word 
"depression",  in  the  last  paragraph  delib- 
erately. But  we  believe  we  read  some- 
where that  someone — possibly  a  "Fair 
Dealer" — has  said,  "We  are  enjoying  the 
most  prosperous  recession  we  have  ever 
had."     Well,  take  your  choice. 

Eleven 


Ray    Bates,    holding    a    pair   of    wooden    clog    platform    weeding   shoes;   the   tree   behind  him   is   a  palm   in   front  of  his  home. 
^Ithou^h   the    fronds   do   pot   shoiy.  ^  (CRANBERRIES   PhotoX 


Senator  Stone   escorts  the  new  Queen,   Betty  Crook,  to  her  throne, 
follows,  


Last    year's    Queen,    Marcia    Williams,    lady-in-waiting, 

•  •  "  (CRANBERRIES  Photo) 


Goldsworthy  Has 
Position  With 
Big-  Cherry  Coop 


This  Is  at  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin — Largest  of  Its 
Kind  in  the  World— Will 
Reside  There. 


Vernon  Goldsworthy,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wisconsin,  for  many  years 
manager  of  Wisconsin  Cranberry 
Sales  Company,  director  of  ACE 
and  a  major  Wisconsin  grower  in 
his  own  name,  has  assumed  the 
post  of  general  manager  of  the 
Fruit  Growers  Cooperative.  This 
is  a  cherry  growing  co-op,  located 
at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  the 
largest  cherry  organization  in  the 
world.  Last  year  the  co-op  pro- 
cessed 23,000,000  lbs.  of  the  fruit, 
or  the  equivalent  of  230,000  bbls. 
of  cranberries. 

"Goldy",  who  has  been  with  the 
cherry  group  all  summer  in  a 
temporary  capacity,  assumed  his 
new  post  permanently  September 
25th. 

Among  "Goldy's"  most  recent 
activities  has  been  the  opening  up 
of  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  to  cranberry 
growing.  These  counties  had  prev- 
iously had  no  cranberry  culture 
and  now     have     several     hundred 
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acres'.  He  has  a  large  holding  at 
Three  Lakes  and  part  interest  in 
other   properties. 

Goldsworthy  is  one  of  the  best 
known  figures  in  the  cranberry 
industry  and  his  activities  have 
been  written  about  in  CRANBER- 
RIES a  number  of  times.  He  is 
43.  With  his  wife  Esther,  and 
their  four  children,  Charles,  Jud.y, 
Sai'ah,  and  Mary,  he  will  move 
shortly  to  Sturgeon  Bay  and  will 
reside  at  936  Memorial  Drive. 


Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued   from  Page  5) 

something  which  hasn't  happened 
before  in  the  memories  of  the  old- 
est settlers.  The  sumps  which  all 
use  for  sprinkling  were  about  dry. 
There  was  the  first  real  soaking 
about  the  first  week  in  October. 

Western    Picker 

Several  Long  Beach  growers  are 
using  the  Western  Picker  for  part 
of  their  harvesting.  Water- 
scooped  berries  are  being  dried 
mechanically  in  some  instances. 
D.  J.  Crowley  at  the  Cranberry- 
Blueberry  laboratory  is  to  make 
tests  on  the  keeping  quality  of 
both  types  of  harvesting. 

Cranberry  Station 

(Continued    from    Pase    4) 

three  characteristics  in  their  favor 
— an    attractive    berry,    with    high 


yield  per  acre,  and  good  ke^fjing 
quality.  Many  tests  will  be  run 
with  the  eight  seedlings  selected 
to  further  narrow  down  the  selec- 
tions before  any  are  chosen  for 
commercial  planting.  An  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Cranberry 
Breeding  Program  was  printed  by 
"CRANBERRIES"  magazine  in 
the  May  and  June  issues,  1947. 
The  seedlings  inspected  in  New 
Jersey  are  now  being  grown  on 
several  locations  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  would  be  glad  to 
show  these  plots  to  any  growers 
interested  in  this  work. 

Oregon  Cranberry 
Festival  Nov,  4,  5 

The  cranberry  festival  of  Ban- 
don, Oregon  and  surrounding  cran- 
berry area  is  to  be  held  November 
4  and  5.  A  cranberry  queen  will 
be  chosen.  She  will  be  selected  on 
ticket  sales  and  by  the  judges  upon 
her  beauty. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  in  the 
contest  who  will  be  "princesses," 
will  receive  formal  gowns  and 
other  gifts  from  the  festival  as- 
sociation. Any  girl  who  is  a  junior 
or  senior  in  the  district  from 
Riverton  to  Port  Orford  may  be 
sponsored  by  any  of  the  groups 
making  up  the  association.  The 
candidates  must  have  at  least  rea- 
sonable  school  grades. 
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First  group  which  selected  a 
potential  queen  was  the  Southwest 
Oregon  Cranberry  Club,  which 
chose  Miss  Barbara  Randall. 

Events  will  include  a  parade 
open  to  all  groups,  business  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who 
have  been  invited  to  enter  any- 
thing they  wish,  the  bigger  var- 
iety, the  better.  There  will  be  a 
cranberry  fair  and  a  football  game 
in  the  Cranberry  Bowl. 


Cape  Men  Lay 
Foundation  For 
Industry,.  1840s 


By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


This     chapter    is     continued    from     the 
September    issue. 


Ezekiel  Thacher 

A  fellow  townsman  in  that  year 
was  awarded  second  prize,  this  be- 
ing Ezekiel  Thacher,  who  was  a 
resident  of  the  old  Cummaquid 
section  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town. 

He  built  his  bog,  which  was  a 
dry  one,  probably  never  more  than 
an  acre  in  extent,  at  the  rear  of 
his  home,  which  was  one  of  the 
oldest  on  the  Cape,  dating  before 
1700.  It  was  a  salt  box  and  also 
that  rare  type  known  as  a  "high 
half-house",  such  a  house  being 
built  with  the  idea  of  the  other 
half  being  added  later. 

This  house,  which  has  gone  to- 
day, as  well  as  the  bog,  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  depot  of  the  "un- 
derground railway"  and  to  it  many 
times  came  Wendell  Phillips  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  famous 
abolitionist  speakers,  it  was  said. 
Mr.  Thacher  was  a  Friend,  or  Qua- 
ker. 

Edward   Thacher 

Possibly  Yarmouth's  pioneer 
grower  was  Edward  Thacher,  who 
won  first  prize  at  Barnstable  Fair 
in  1847.  It  might  be  noted  that  in 
that  year  the  committee  threw  out 
several  claims,  as  some  of  the 
"specimens"  were  "natural"  cran- 
berries. The  Cape  was  becoming 
fussy  about  its  cranberries!  His 
statement  showed  he  had  begun 
the  year  before,  and  town  records 
for  taxes  do  not  go  back  that  far 
to  give  a  clue  if  any  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Thacher,  born  January  25, 
1802,  the   son  of     Barnabas     and 


thrice  married,  first  to  Lydia  Gray, 
then  to  sisters,  Eliza  Ann  and 
Hannah  (Bourne)  Thacher,  and  at 
his  death,  October  17,  1871,  the 
YARMOUTH  REGISTER  de- 
scribed him  as  a  well-known  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  was 
postmaster  at  the  time  of  his  cran- 
berry pioneering — from  1837  to 
1849 — he  was  later  a  deputy  sher- 
iff and  town  records  disclose  he  had 
been  a  blacksmith.  He  conducted 
the  Yarmouthport  matters  of  the 
mails  from  a  room  in  his  home 
which  is  still  standing,  of  the  type 
now  known  as  a  "Cape  Cod  Cot- 
tage", at  the  corner  of  King's 
Highway  (Route  6)  and  Summer 
street. 

He  was  one  of  a  trio  of  citizens, 
the  others  being  the  noted  Cape 
geneologist,  Amos  Otis,  and  Oliver 
Hallett,  who  were  authorized  by 
the  town  in  1841  to  set  trees  along 
the  highway  at  Yarmouthport,  pro- 
vided the  road  be  left  30  feet  wide 
inside  the  trees.  These  are  the 
handsome  elms,  sometimes  re- 
ferred today  as  the  "Cathedral 
elms". 

Mr.  Thacher  is  known  to  have 
had  a  fine  orchard  at  the  rear  of 
his  house  and  an  unusually  beau- 
tiful flower  garden.  He  has  been 
described  as  a  very  tall,  thin  man, 
but  little  is  recalled  about  his 
cranberry   cultivation. 

In  his  claim  for  the  premium  he 
entered  two  pieces  of  bog,  one  of 
a  quarter  acre  and  the  other  of 
two  rods.  The  site  of  these  bogs 
is  believed  to  have  been  on  Weir 
road,  near  so-called  "Upper  Pond" 
and  not  far  from  Follen's  Pond. 
He  told  how  the  quarter  acre  piece 
was  formerly  a  mill  pond,  the  soil 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  mud,  and 
was  covered  with  coarse  grass. 
During  the  winter  when  the  ground 
was  frozen,  he  had  carted  sand 
from  adjoining  upland  and  covered 
the  bog  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to 
10  inches,  describing  this  sand  as 
coarse,  white  sand.  "I  consider  10 
inches  not  too  deep,  as  cranberries 
set  well   and   require  no  hoeing." 

Planted  with  Foresight 

He  apparently  utilized  the  up- 
land he  had  "scalped",  as  he  said 
he  had  gained  one  rod  for  every 
three  he  had  cut  down.  He  set  the 
vines  in  April,  May  and  June,  he 
continued,  and  then  set  a  few  "for 


experiment"  in  August.  He  set 
in  hills  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
found  the  runners  extended  from 
hill  to  hill.  With  foresight  to  in- 
sure good  vines  he  had  planted  se- 
lections he  had  marked  with  sticks 
the  year  before  when  they  were 
in  fruit. 

Mr.  Thacher  was  again  awarded 
first  prize  at  the  Fair  in  1850  and 
concluded  that  his  whole  cranberry 
experiment  in  cost  had  not  exceed- 
ed $40.00.  "I  have  received  from 
the  sales  of  cranberries  to  the  fall 
of  1849,  $320;  deduct  for  picking, 
one  quarter,  $80.00,  and  all  other 
expenses  §40  or  $120.00,  which 
leaves  $200." 

It  is  understood  that  after  his 
death  his  daughter,  Martha,  who 
died  September  8,  1896,  conducted 
his  bog  for  many  years,  it  being 
known  as  "Martha  Thacher's"  bog, 
and  was  one  of  10  or  12  acres. 

Falmouth   Pioneers 

In  Falmouth,  across  the  Cape 
from  the  Bay  side  cranberry  ac- 
tivities, the  board  of  assessors, 
Timothy  Nye,  Barnabas  Bowman 
and  William  Nye,  Jr.,  in  1849  de- 
cided that  "wood  and  pasture 
land"  of  Zephaniah  Robinson  should 
be  assessed  as  "Cranberry  Bogg" 
instead.  At  least  they  crossed  out 
"wood  and  pasture  land",  and  be- 
neath it  made  that  notation  in  pen- 
cil. The  previous  year  Mr.  Robin- 
son, who  lived  at  Quisset  on  Vine- 
yard Sound,  had  been  assessed  for 
dwelling  and  barn,  five  acres  of 
meadow  and  tilling  land,  the  "wood 
and  pasture  land",  one  horse  and 
one  cow.  In  1850  his  listing  is 
the  same,  without  any  "wood  and 
pasture  land",  but  his  cranberry 
"bogg"  is  valued  at  $200. 

Mr.  Robinson  died  at  the  age  of 
82  years,  having  been  born  in  Fal- 
mouth, the  son  of  Zephaniah  and 
Hannah  Robinson. 

William  Eldred 

The  year  1850  saw  the  cranber- 
ry taxation  of  another  man  in 
Falmouth,  which  at  that  time 
showed  far  more  interest  in  the 
ownership  of  vessels  of  various 
kinds.  Whaling  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  sea  were  deep-rooted 
in  that  town.  Falmouth  has  never 
been,  even  to  today,  an  important 
cranberry  area. 

This  tax  was  against  William 
Eldred,   the   son   of     Lemuel     and 
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the  preceding  year  had  been  for 
Elizabeth  Eldred.  Like  Mr.  Rob- 
inson he  lived  in  Quisset.  His  tax 
one  dwelling  and  barn,  10  acres  of 
pasture,  60  of  woodland,  and  the 
sloop  "Neptune".  In  1851  he  was 
taxed  for  bog  at  Racing-  Beach, 
value  $500.  It  would  appear 
about  this  time  the  assessors  be- 
came "cranberry  conscious",  and 
possibly  these  two  men  had  begun 
several  years  prior  to  that  date. 
There  would  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  none  except  these  two. 

Mr.  Eldred's  bog  is  known  to 
have  been  one  of  about  a  quarter 
acre,  built  on  swampy,  natural 
cranberry  land,  where  berries  grew 
wild.  It  was  about  50  yards  back 
of  the  dunes,  another  "seashore" 
bog.  At  one  time  it  showed  signs 
of  having  been  grubbed  and  prob- 
ably sanded. 

Dying  November  26,  1859,  Mr. 
Eldred  had  only  a  few  years  of 
life  left  after  his  cranberry  tax- 
ation, although  his  bog  continued 
to  produce  and  cranberries  were 
gathered  there  until  the  property 
eventually  ran  out. 
"A  Marine  PIant"-Josiah    Freeman 

Belief  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
these  earlier  growers  that  cran- 
berries were  best  by  the  salt  water 
was  real  to  them.  When  Mr.  East- 
wood wrote  to  Josiah  Freeman  of 
Orleans  what  the  latter  considered 
the   best   cranberry   bog     location, 


Mr.  Freeman  replied: 

I  consider  them    (cranberries) 
rather  a  marine  plant,  and  there- 
fore  would   prefer   to     plant   as 
near  salt  water  as  possible  and 
not   have   them   overflowed   with 
salt  water. 
This    matter    of    being    close    to 
salt  water  was  not  only  preferable 
but  practical  to  Mr.  Freeman,  as  it 
was  at  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod  Bay 
that    he    had      his      business — salt 
making.     Before  he  began  to  cul- 
tivate he  had  started  making  salt, 
and  he  continued  to  turn  the  brine 
into    salt,   while   he   cultivated   his 
berries,  and  did  this     long     after 
most  Cape  men  had  given  up  salt 
manufacture. 

Freeman,  born  June  6,  1804,  was 
the  first  to  be  taxed  in  Orleans 
for  cranberry  property,  this  being- 
in  1854  when  he  was  assessed  for 
an  acre,  although  he  probably  be- 
gan in  the  late  40s,  if  it  was  in 
bearing  sufficiently  to  be  taxed  in 
that  year. 

He  is  known  to  have  had  at  least 
six  little  pieces  of  bog,  none  far 
from  the  shore.  On  summer  days 
his  windmills — he  had  three — may 
be  pictured  as  pumping  the  salt 
water  through  the  big  wooden 
spouts  he  had  hollowed  out,  to  his 
salt  rooms  on  higher  land,  while 
he,  himself,  worked  among  his 
vines. 

Besides  his  acre  of  cranberry 
swamp,  which  was  valued  at  $25.00 
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Mr.  Freeman  in  the  year  of  1854 
was  assessed  for  a  house  and 
building,  20  acres  of  land  and 
meadow,  15  rods  of  peat  swamp, 
salt  meadovs',  and  2,563  feet  of  salt 
works,  yet  his  total  tax  bill  was 
but  S11.20. 

He  Was  a  Busy  Man 
He  tilled  the  soil,  also  had  a 
cow  and  sold  the  milk.  He  kept 
chickens.  His  peat  swamp  pro- 
vided fuel,  both  for  cooking  and 
for  warmth.  In  his  town  at  that 
time  a  peat  swamp  was  practically 
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a  necessity,  and  a  man  who  did  not 
build  his  home  near  a  peat  swamp 
was  looked  upon  as  improvident. 
There  was  not  much  wood  avail- 
able in  Orleans,  or  anywhere  in 
that  outer  section  of  the  Cape,  and 
a  few  living  today  can  remember 
the  dark  smoke  of  the  burning 
peat  coming  from  the  chimneys, 
and  remember  its  marshy  smell. 
The  peat,  cut  in  squares  and  dried, 
made   a   hot   fire   for   cooking. 

The  soil  of  Orleans  is  light  and 
sandy,  and  although  much  eai-ly 
corn  was  raised  and  huge  quanti- 
ties .shipped  to  Boston,  its  greatest 
wealth  came  from  activities  con- 
nected with  the  sea.  One  of  the 
principle  sources  was  clams,  al- 
though Mr.  Freeman  was  not  one 
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of  the  many  engaged  in  shellfish, 
nor  was  he  one  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Orleans  men  who,  from  the 
ages  of  18  to  45  went  cod  fishing, 
or  to  other  maritime  activities. 

None  of  his  bogs  were  of  any 
considerable  size,  except  one  piece 
in  a  big  pasture  which  was  known 
as  "Uncle  Isaac's  Swamp".  He 
replied  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  East- 
wood that  he  flooded  his  bog 
"when  it  is  practicable  to  protect 
the  vines  from  frost".  On  sum- 
mer nights  he  scrambled,  out  of  bed 
when  he  felt  rain  was  due,  and 
hurried  to  place  the  covers  over 
his  salt  rooms,  his  son,  Josiah  An- 
drew, then  a  small  boy,  helping. 

He  was  one  of  those  Cape  Cod- 
ders  who  got  up  with  the  sun  and 
was  working  on  his  bogs  in  the 
cool  of  the  early  morning.  When 
a  school  teacher  who  boarded  at 
his  home  asked  when  he  found 
time  to  build  the  bogs  he  replied, 
"When  you  are  sleeping". 

Director  First  C.  C.  C.  G.  A. 
Legislator 

His  interest  in  cranberries  grew 
as  the  salt  markets  diminished, 
and  when  a  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  association  was  formed 
in  1865  he  was  present  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  first  directors, 
taking  a  part  in  the  discussions  at 
this  and  subsequent  meetings.  He 
is  remembered  as  a  good  talker, 
debating  frequently  in  town  meet- 
ings, and  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  a  term. 

He  was  a  successful  grower, 
shipping  his  cranberries  and  his 
salt  to  market  in  the  "Bay  Queen", 
last  of  the  Orleans  packets.  Fol- 
lowing his  death,  May  16,  1881, 
his  son,  Josiah  Andrew,  who  had 
gone  to  California  some  years 
previously,  returned  and  operated 
the  bogs.  The  property  is  now  in- 
corporated into  larger  bogs  owned 
by  Richard  Rich. 

Seaside  Bogs 

Cultivation  was  expanding  over 
the  Cape,  even  to  the  tip  at  Prov- 
incetown  in  the  1840s,  but  it  was 
still  Dennis  which  was  the  heart  of 
the  industry,  and  to  that  town  no 
one  was  contributing  more  to  the 
"life-like  appearance  of  its  water- 
front", as  spoken  of  at  the  start 
of  this  chapter,  than  Asa  Shiver- 
ick,  whose  bogs  were  also  near  the 
water  and  whose  story  will  be  told 


shortly.  Other  Dennis  early  boK 
were  close  to  the  shore,  a  few 
early  growers  even  diking  off"  salt 
meadow,  freshening  it  and  plant- 
ing there.  This  was  logical,  there 
was  ease  and  economy  in  the  pi'o- 
cess,  no  trees  or  brush  to  clear 
away,  plenty  of  beach  sand  close 
at  hand.  Some  of  these  bogs  for 
a  time  achieved  success. 

Aaron  Crowell   (1783-1871)  built 
by  a  pond  at  the  then  North  Den 
nis,  writing  to  Mr.  Eastwood: 

"I  commenced  stopping  out 
the  water  by  throwing  up  dikes, 
after  which  I  planted  a  few  near 
the  pond.  The  next  summer 
most  of  the  vines  died,  the 
ground  being  too  salt  for  them 
to  thrive.  In  two  or  three  years, 
however,  they  sprang  up  and 
spread  their  vines  in  every  di- 
ipction.  ..." 
Ebenezer  Crowell  (1803-1882) 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eastwood  said: 

"My  third  lot  is  on  a  salt  mea- 
dow diked  in.  This  lot  has  but 
a  small  part  been  set  with  vines, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  too  salt, 
which  will  kill  the  vines  in  mid- 
summer. The  meadow  is  covered 
with  white  beach  sand  where  the 
vines  are  set.  I  think  this  flour- 
ishes the  best  if  the  salt  is  suf- 
ficiently soaked  from  the  soil. 
This  I   consider  my   best  piece." 

Asa  Shiverick 
Shipbuilding    and    Cranberries 

But  to  get  to  Asa  Shiverick,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  earlier  cran- 
berry growers.  Asa  was  not 
"tapped"  by  the  Dennis  selectmen 
for  his  cranberry  property  until 
1852,  but  that  is  the  year  when  a 
number  of  other  Dennis  growers 
are  also  first  assessed  for  cran- 
berry bogs.  Asa  is  strongly  re- 
puted to  have  begun  in  the  earlier 
1840s.  As  proof  of  his  success,  his 
tax  valuation  rose  rapidly,  and  in 
a  list  of  Dennis  gi'owers  of  1859  he 
led  all  the  others  of  that  town  with 
a  production  of  117  barrels,  which 
he  sold  for  $1,404. 

Asa  was  born  June  25,  1790  at 
Falmouth,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Cape's  earliest  settlers,  Deacon 
Samuel  Shiverick,  who  was  "of 
Barnstable  by  1836".  His  father 
was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Shiver- 
ick, and  the  Shivericks  were  de- 
vout people,  starting  their  Sabbath 
at  sundown  Saturday,  ending  it 
with  Monday  morning. 

The  name  of  Shiverick  on  the 
Cape  will  always  be  associated 
with  shipbuilding,  as  it  was  along 
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Sesuit  Creek  at  East  Dennis  that 
the  only  clipper  ships  ever  built 
on  the  Cape  were  turned  out  from 
the  Shiverick  yards.  These  ships 
were  more  the  products,  however, 
of  Asa's  sons,  but  he  laid  down  the 
tradition  of  shipbuilding  and  re- 
tained a  financial,  and  doubtless 
advisory,  interest  in  their  build- 
ing. Besides  his  cranberries  and 
shipbuilding,  Asa  was  one  of  the 
more  important  salt  makers,  hav- 
ing considerable  strings  of  salt 
works  along  the  shore  of  meander- 
ing Sesuit  Creek  on  Sesuit  Neck, 
across  Quivet  Neck  where  John 
Sears  had  pioneered  in  this  Cape 
industry. 

Asa  must  have  divided  his  life 
between  his  salt  vats,  the  mallet 
and  maul  of  shipbuilding,  and  the 
wheelbarrow  of  the  cranberry 
grower.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
begun  building  ships  at  Dennis  as 
early  as  1811,  small  schooners, 
fishing  boats,  packets,  even  brigs 
and  brigantines. 

The  Clippers 

Asa's  son,  Asa,  born  January  14, 
1816,  went  to  Boston  where  he 
learned  the  shipbuilding  business 
and  then  to  Maine,  where  so  many 
ships  were  slid  down  the  ways  in- 


to the  sea.  Having  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  returned  to  Den- 
nis in  1837  and  became  associated 
with  "Old  Asa".  Joining  them 
were  his  two  brothers,  David  and 
Paul.  As  Asa  grew  older  he 
turned  more  to  farming  and  ci'an- 
berry  growing,  his  sons  more  act- 
ive in  shipbuilding. 

Then,  backed  by  Captain  Chris- 
topher Hall,  leading  citizen  and 
financier  of  Dennis  (and  later 
cranberry  grower)  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  clippers  on  the 
Cape,  and  began  a  great  industry 
in  yards  a  little  farther  down  the 
creek  than  Asa's  original  site. 
Asa,  Jr.,  also  followed  in  his  fath- 
er's footsteps  and  built  bog,  first 
being  assessed  a  year  after  Asa, 
in  1853. 

Clipper  ships  have  often  been 
described  as  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful things  ever  made  by  the  hand 
of  man.  These  Shiverick  ships 
were  world  cruisers,  and  as  has 
been  said,  "with  masts  so  tall  the 
sailors  took  along  their  wives 
when  they  went  aloft  to  furl  the 
sky'ls  and  sent  down  their  grand- 
children when  the  job  was  done." 

First  of  these  beautiful  ships 
was  the   "Revenue",   1849-50,  built 


for  Capt.  Hall;  second  was  the 
"Hippogriflfe",  1851-52;  third,  "Bell 
of  the  West",  1852-53;  fourth, 
"The  Wild  Hunter",  1855-56;  fifth, 
the  "Webfoot",  1856-57;  then  the 
"Christopher  Hall",  begun  the  year 
of  Capt.  Hall's  untimely  death  in 
1857;  and  last,  the  "Ellen  Sears". 
They  also  built  four  large  schoon- 
ers, the  "Watson  Baker",  the  "J. 
K.  Baker"  (latter  owner  and  cran- 
berry grower),  the  "Searsville", 
and  the  "East  Wind." 

Needless  to  say,  the  building  of 
these  great  vessels,  each  of  about 
1,000  tons  register,  added  tremen- 
dously to  the  prosperity  of  Dennis 
and  the   whole   Cape,     while     Asa 
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hiiiist'lf  was  making  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  cranberry  industry  un- 
til his  death  April  12,  1861,  the  day 
Fort   Sumpter  was   fired   upon. 

Son,    David,   Took    Over    Bogs 

Following  his  death,  it  was  his 
son  David  who  chiefly  carried  on 
the  Shiverick  cranberry  interests. 
But  Paul  and  another  son,  Thom- 
as, became  growers.  After  Da- 
vid's death  in  1889  his  son,  David, 
took  over  the  management.  Be- 
fore the  latter's  death,  however, 
the  "company"  bogs  had  been  sold, 
and  today  the  bogs  of  the  Shiver- 
icks  have  completely  run  out. 
Great  Days  for  Dennis 

This  was  a  great  cranberry  per- 
iod for  Dennis.  Amos  Otis,  that 
accurate  writer  of  "Geneological 
Notes  of  Some  Barnstable  Fam- 
ilies", whose  words  must  be  studied 
by  every  writer  seeking  authentic 
knowledge  of  the  early  Cape, 
wrote:  "All  the  cultivators  of  Den- 
nis, and  almost  every  man  in  the 
north  part  of  Dennis  who  is  now 
cultivating  prepare  their  beds  by 
spreading  sand".  The  YAR- 
MOUTH REGISTER,  ever  alert 
to  the  interests  of  the  cranberry 
growers,  made  a  survey  of  "almost 
every  cranberry  bog  and  yard  in 
the  vicinity",  and  following  this 
laid  down  some  fundamentals  of 
cranberry  culture  which,  con- 
densed, pointed  out:  soil  must  be 
either  sand  or  peat  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  there  must  be  an  abund- 
ant water  supply,  the  top  soil 
should  be  removed  and  the  area 
covered  with  beach  sand  (if  pos- 
sible to  get),  if  not  any  sand  not 
containing  loam  or  surface  sand, 
that  the  most  common  method  of 
setting  had  been  by  sod,  but  this 
had  turned  to  vine  setting  in  drills 
about  four  feet  apart,  two  or  three 
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uprights  in  each  drill;  spring  was 
the  best  time  to  plant,  and  it  an- 
nounced "cranberry  growing  on 
good  situations  is  profitable."  This 
article  was  reprinted  in  many  pub- 
lications, including  THE  FARM- 
ER. In  1854  the  MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN  had  told  of 
frost  flooding,  writing: 

When   meadows     can   be   easily 
flowed  the  blossoms  may  be  pro- 


tected by  water,  provided  the 
weather  is  closely  watched  for  a 
few  days.  The  water  may  be 
kept  on  till  the  middle  of  May, 
at  least,  and  after  that  it  maj 
be  raised  again  for  a  day  or  two 
at  times  in  any  part  of  June.  .  . 
When  mepdows  lie  on  consider- 
able streams,  the  water  may  be 
raised  in  September  so  as  to 
protect  the  growers'  fruit. 
Yes,  in  this  decade  of  the  1840s, 
these    Cape    men    already     named. 
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arifl  others,  including-  Captains  Al- 
vin  and  Cyrus  Cahoon,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Robbins,  Capt.  Abiathar 
Doane,  Captain  Zebina  Small  (who 
with  too  much  water  made  a  fail- 
ure in  cranberry  culture  in  1847 
at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, later  to  become  a  leader) 
whose  careers  will  be  discussed 
later,  truly  with  "little  drops  ol* 
water  and  little  j^rains  cf  sand" 
were  building  an  industry.  They 
had  learned  much.  They  were 
leading  up  to  the  time  of  "Cran- 
berry Fever'*  when  Harwich  was 
shortly  to  steal  the  lead  as  the 
chief  cranberry  town. 

( Editor's  Note:  The  request  is  stilJ 
made  that  readers  notin.tr  errors  of  fact 
or  omissions  in  this  history  will  notify 
us  of  these  in  order  that  corrections  or 
additions  may  be  made  to  the  cranberry 
story) . 
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Sworn    to   and    subscribed   before   me   this 
29th    day    of   September,    1949. 
{Seal)  EDWARD  E.   BESSE. 

(My    commission    expires    Sept.    5,    1952) 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage- 
ment, and  Circulation  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  bv  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933, 
and  July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Section  233) 
Of  CRANI'ERRIES.  i.uhlished  monthly 
at  Wareham.  Massachusetts,  for  October 
1949. 

1 .  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
t)usiness    managers   are: 

Publisher — Clarence  J.  Hall,  Wareham, 
Mass.      Editor — Clarence    J.    Hall,    Ware- 


Frost  Protection  and  Irrigation . . . 

ALL  ITEMS  TO  COMPLETE  A   COMMERCIAL   BOG   ROTARY 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  AND  FROST  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

Write    or    Phone    for    FREE    Descriptive    Literature 
with    Prices    on    the    following: 

GORMAN  RUPP  PUMPING  UNITS— all  sizes. 
CHRYSLER  O.  C.  D.  PUMPING  UNITS— 500  g.  p.  m. 
BUDA  DIESEL  PUMPING  UNITS  (War  Surplus)  1000 

to  1500  g.  p.  m. 
FLEX-O-SEAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 
"TEXTOLITE"    high-pressure,    non-corroding    tubing 

for  surface  use,  permanent  installations  or  buried 

lines. 
SPRINKLER  HEADS  in  all  sizes,  4  q.  P  M 

(AH  items  in  stock  at  our  Cape  Cod  Location) 

Layouts  and  Estimates  at  no  obligation.  All  equipment  delivered  to  the 
bog  and  put  into  operation  with  our  assistance.  <Mas5.  bogs).  Our  "know 
how"  is  based  on  hundreds  of  installations  on  farms  and  bogs,  as  well  as 
operation   of   this   type   equipment    to   water  200   acres   of  our  own. 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS,   IRRIGATION  DIV. 

Forestdale.  Cape  Cod,   Mass.,  off  Route    130,  at  Snake  Pond   Road  by  car 

Tel.  Osterville  719 


Cooperative  marketing  is  for  both  the  large  and 
small  producers.  Equally  important  are  the  hundreds 
of  average  producers  making  up  the  grower-owned 
marketing  groups. 

The  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY  SALES  COM- 
PANY is  made  up  of  several  hundred  average  prod- 
ucers of  cranberries  who  are  vital  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cooperative. 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


Eatmor  at  the  Ail-Important  P.O.P. 


I'.  ().  1'.  means  the  I'aint  ol  I'urchase In  other  >n»rds,  the  place  where  people 

buy.  This  is  a  typical  1949  mass  display  of  EATMOR  CRANBERRIES.  I'illsbury  I'ie 
Crust  Mi.x,  and  raisins.  Careful  tests  prove  this  type  of  display  sells  more  fresh 
cranberries.  Other  mass  cUsplays  will  feature  Swift  ham  and  EATMOR  CRANBER- 
RIES, C  &  H  Sugar  and  EATMOR  CRANBERRIES. 

*7«4e  A*Pte^Ucan  G^a^Jfje^^if.  Za,cltOM<^ef  ji'tc. 

Marketers  of  Eatmor  Cranberries 

Chicago  New  York 


RVING    A    $20,000,000    A    YEAR    INDUSTRY 


APE  COD 

lEW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


n/ 


A 


30  Cents 


"ED"   HUGHES,  Rancher,  turned  Cranberry   Man.      Story  Page  One.  (CRANBERRIES   Ph< 


November,  1949 


A  Lot  of  White  Space 
Makes  A  Good  Ad. 


CRANBERRIES 


The  Wisconsin  Cranberry   Sales  Co. 

through  it  members  and  its  affiliation  witli 
the  Cranberry  Growers'  Council,  Inc.,  is  do- 
ing its  part  to  produce  and  ship  quality  ber- 
ries and  maintain  a  firm,  strong  fresh  fruit 
market. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 


RANCHER    TURNED 
IS  MANAGER  N 

"Ed"  Hughes  Now  Bog  Own- 
er in  Own  Right  at  Ban- 
don — Active  in  Commun- 
ity Affairs  at  Coquille, 
Especially  'Teen-age  Work 

(Third  in  Series  of  West  Coast 
Articles) 

by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 

Edward  W.  Hughes,  general 
manager  of  the  NCA  cannery  at 
Coquille,  Oregon,  is  a  rancher 
turned  cranberry  grower.  As  in 
the  case  of  most  NCA  plant  man- 
agers when  a  grower  gets  stuck 
for  a  bit  of  information  or  assist- 
ance he  either  puts  in  a  telephone 
call  or  drops  in  and  talks  with 
"Ed."  Hughes  can  usually  come 
through  with  the  answer  called 
for,  particularly  if  it  has  to  do 
with  irrigation  at  which  he  is  an 
expert.  Although  Hughes  has 
been  in  the  cranberry  field  but  a 
relatively  short  time  he  has  done 
a  lot  for  the  growers  of  his  area 
and,  deserves   recognition. 

"Ed"  is  a  native  Texan,  born  en 
a  cow  ranch,  but  spent  a  good 
many  years  in  Idaho.  It  was  in 
that  state  that  he  studied  agricul- 
ture at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
located  in  the  city  of  Moscow.  He 
is  really  a  man  of  varied  activities. 
In  1920  he  was  running  a  garage  in 
Idaho.  In  1922  he  married  there 
and  the  following  year  moved  over 
to  Grants  Pass  in  Oregon. 

There  he  spent  20  years  in  the 
stock  business,  operating  his  own 
ranch.  He  had  his  own  rodeos, 
having  an  excellent  stable  of  sad- 
dle horses.  He  now  owns  six  rid- 
ing horses,  even  though  he  is  out 
of  the  cattle  and  horse  business. 
He  still  likes  to  own  and  ride  ex- 
cellent horseflesh.  His  daughter 
is  an  expert  horsewoman. 

His  change  to  Coquille,  near  the 
coast,  came  about  when  he  went 
there  buying  cattle  for  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war.  A  suf- 
ferer from  hay  fever,  he  found  the 
Coquille  air  better  for  him  than 
that  of  inland  Grant's  Pass.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Hughes  served  on  the 
local  Selective  Service,  which  es- 
tablished a  record  for  few  appeals. 


CRANBERRY    MAN 
CA  OREGON  PLANT 

He  spent  three  years  on  the  Board 
of  Farm  Security. 

While  in  Coquille  and  at  rather 
loose  ends,  he  met  George  O.  Lille- 
garde,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  as 
plant  manager.  He  also  met  "An- 
dy" And.erson  when  the  latter  was 
setting  up  the  first  equipment  at 
Coquille.  Interested  in  machinery 
and  in  cranberries,  as  he  had  al- 
ready started  a  bog,  Mr.  Hughes 
was  offered  the  job  of  plant  man- 
ager and  accepted,  to  his  present 
satisfaction. 


The  cranberry  property  Hughes 
owns  today  is  located  south  of 
Bandon,  near  the  so-called  Cape 
Blanco  bog,  which  was  begun  by 
M.  L.  Urann.  The  bog  of  Hughes 
is  a  new  one,  planted  last  year, 
and  will  eventually  consist  of  six 
acres.  In  preparing  his  bog  he 
did,  it  rather  difi"erently  than 
many  in  Oregon.  He  did  not 
plough,  he  disced  and  then  planted 
by  machine. 

Near  the  Hughes  bog  is  one 
owned  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Lloyd  H.  Smith.  This  is  known  as 
the   "Sky  Bog".       This  is     not  so 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 


Provide^ 

ProtectioTVs^/from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
PHOTO     COURTESY    OF     PORTLAND   OREGON   JOURNAL  '■°"9  Beach,  Waih. 

oPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland,  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L,.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St,,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


ItAIN  BIRpSPRlNTOi^^ 


GLENDORA 


CALIFPRNIA 


On« 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


CRANBERRIES 

Marinette  & 
Menominee  Box  Co. 

.Marinette,    Wisconsin 

H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 

Magazine 

BOXES.      BOX  SHOOKS.     CRATING 
WIREBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

Massachusetts 

REACHES 

M   &   M's  64th  Year 

WISCONSIN    AIR 

A 

COOLED  MOTORS 

VAST 

Serving    the    Wisconsin 

6  and  8  H.  P. 

MAJORITY 

OF 

THE 

CRANBERRY 

GROWERS 

Cranberry  Growers 

in  stock 

Cranberry  Growers 

Always   Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton          -          Tuckahoe 
New  Jersey 

OF 

Visit  and   Ride 

Apples 

THE 

THE 

Cranben-icp 

COUNTRY. 

EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  IMas.s. 

Peaches 

FOR  THOSE  WHO 

GROWERS   AND 

HAVE  ADVERTISING 

"NEWS" 

FOR    THESE 
GROWERS, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 

SHIPPERS 

Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

Wood 

WAREHAM.    MASS. 
Est.  1891                Tel.  Wareham   108 

County 

THIS 

PIONEER.S  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING   MATERIALS 

Nationa 

IS    THE    MEDIUM 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 

Ban< 

TO    USE. 

INDUSTRY 

LUMBER                      DRAIN  PIPE 
WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin 

TOOLS 

MEMBER   FEDERAL   DEPOOIT 
INSURANCE     CORPORATION 

SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East  Wareham,    Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 


Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 


Paints   -   Hardware 


Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large   Sized   Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 


RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich   Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail    Addresi:    Buzzards    Bay,   RFD 

Plumblni  and    Haatln(   Service 


Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 


Bitabllihed  1141 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 


Car    Lot   RecelTers 


BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 


Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 


Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 


Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.    334  HANOVER,    MASS. 


Middleborough 
Trust  Company 

MIDDLEBORO 
MASS. 

Member  of 

The  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Corporation 


The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 


Conveniently  located    for   Cranberry   men 


Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 


Complete     Banking     Service 


Member   Federal   Deposit   Iniurance   Corp. 


Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 


"Ray   Wilcox 

The  cranberry  industry  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  research  men  in 
the  passing  of  Ray  Wilcox  of  New 
Jersey.  His  splendid  contributions 
in  agricultural  research,  particular- 
ly cranberry  diseases,  are  a  tribute 
to  his  ability.  Those  of  us  who 
visited  New  Jersey  recently  to  in- 
spect the  cranberry  seedlings 
which  he  was  supervising  remem- 
ber his  sincerity,  friendliness,  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  work.  Ray  Wil- 
cox will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  cranberry  industry. 
"Bill"  Wyeth 

The  many  friends  of  William 
Wyeth,  a  Massachusetts  grower, 
were  saddened  by  his  death  on 
October  24.  Bill  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  more  united  system 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  cranber- 
ries through  the  medium  of  a 
Cranberry  Institute  similar  to  the 
National  Apple  Institute.  His 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association  is 
a  tribute  to  "Bill's"  sincerity  of 
purpose  to  bring  about  ord.erly 
marketing  of  cranberries. 
Winter   Flooding 

The  cranberry  harvest  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  practically  completed 
October  15,  which  is  a  little  earlier 
than  normal  and  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  last  year.  It  has  been 
a  remarkable  harvest  season  with 
excellent  weather  for  picking. 
Frost  warning  activities  were  con- 
fined to  a  single  general  wai'ning, 
sent  out  Sunday  evening,  October 
2.  We  really  were  fortunate  in 
this  respect  in  view  of  the  very 
limited  water  supplies.  Conditions 
are  still  critical  with  the  threat  of 
cold  weather  not  far  away.  Heavy 
fall  rains  are  needed  desperately 
to  relieve  the  situation.  Accoi'ding 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  new  bogs  should, 
be   flooded  as  soon  as   the   ground 


begins  to  freeze,  because  frost  in 
the  soil  will  cause  heaving  of  the 
newly  set  vines.  This  means  that 
growers  who  are  short  of  water 
should  have  put  in  their  planks 
early  in  November  to  catch  as  much 
water  as  possible.  Bearing  bogs 
are  usually  flooded  about  Decem- 
ber 1  or  as  soon  as  the  bog's  sur- 
face remains  frozen  all  day.  Dr. 
Franklin  states  in  his  recent  Bul- 
letin No.  447,  Cranberry  Growing 
in  Massachusetts:  "The  water 
should  be  held  just  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  vines.  It  is  often  best 
to  let  the  highest  parts  stick  out 
a  little  where  the  bog  is  much  out 
of  level.  The  surface  water  must 
be  let  off  in  times  of  thaws  or 
heavy  rains  in  winter  or  eai'ly 
spring.  If  this  is  neglected  with 
vines  frozen  into  the  ice  the  rais- 
ing of  the  ice  will  pull  them  out 
of  the  ground." 

Marketing  School 
County  Agents  "Bert"  Tomlinson 
and  "Lew"  Norwood,  of  Barnstable 
and,  Plymouth  Counties  respective- 
ly, and  the  writer  attended  a  very 
interesting  Marketing  School  for 
members  of  the  staff  in  Amherst 
October  25-27.  We  heard  market- 
ing specialists,  an  agricultural 
economist,  and  men  in  the  trade 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  com- 
mission and  auction  selling  and  al- 
so functions  of  farmers'  markets. 
In  fact,  a  full  day  was  devoted  to 
each  of  the  above  methods  for  sell- 
ing produce.  It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  hear  from  the  men 
in  the  trade  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  various  methods  of 
selling  relate  their  experiences  in 
selling  produce  under  their  partic- 
ular system.  It  was  certainly  ob- 
vious, after  attending  these  ses- 
sions, that  there  is  no  one  way  to 
sell  produce.  A  quality  pa?k 
should  be  the  producer's  goal,  and 
the  customer  still  makes  the  really 
important  decision   as   to   whether 


she  purchases  our  particular  pro- 
duct. The  marketing  field  is  a 
highly  specialized  and  competitive 
business,  but  there  is  still  consid- 
erable room  for  improvement  in 
the  steps  involved  in  merchandis- 
ing most  agricultural  products. 
Keeping  Quality  Studies 

Prof.  Earle  Cox,  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  con- 
ducting some  very  interesting 
studies  on  the  keeping  quality  of 
cranberries,  together  with  some 
experiments  on  new  cleaning  and 
screening  techniques.  These  stu- 
dies are  considerably  more  exten- 
sive than  have  been  carried,  out 
before.  The  results  should  be  in- 
teresting to  cranberry  growers  and 
marketing  agencies. 

Seedlings 

The  cranberry  seedlings  selected 
on  our  recent  New  Jersey  trip 
were  brought  up  to  the  Station  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  late  Ray 
Wilcox.  Growers  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  stop  in  and  pass  judgment 
as  to  those  seedlings  that  should 
be   given   further   study. 

The  annual  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Conference  will  be  held.  No- 
vember 30-December  1  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
This  year,  marketing  problems 
will  occupy  an  important  part  in 
the  program.  The  purpose  of  this 
state-wide  meeting  of  farmers, 
marketing  officials,  and  represent- 
atives of  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies is  to  review  our  production 
and  marketing  problems  on  a  com- 
modity basis  and  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  work  outlying  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  problems.  We 
hope  a  good  delegation  of  cran- 
berry growers  will  attend  this  im- 
poi'tant  conference. 


FOR  SALE 

Natonal  Cranberry  Associa- 
tion stock:  66  shares  Common 
s'o?k  at  25  ner  cent  discount, 
IS'  shares  Preferred  stock  at 
16%   discount. 

Write  "A",  care  CRANBER- 
RIES Magazine,  Wareham, 
Mass. 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Crop  Falling  Short? 

Crop,  it  is  believed  in  some  quar- 
ters, when  finally  screened  and 
shipped  or  stored  for  processing, 
may  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
original  USDA  estimate  of  510,000 
barrels,  which  was  still  the  esti- 
mate in  the  October  report  of  Crop 
Reporting  Service.  This  is  the 
belief  of  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Co.,  which,  in  its  first  esti- 
mate, was  lower  than  the  USDA 
figure,  estimating  at  485,000.  It 
was  recently  being  felt  even  this 
figure  may  not  be  reached.  Much 
of  the  shrinkage  (if  it  does  devel- 
op to  be  true),  is  probably  to  do 
with  the  Early  Blacks,  both  in 
quantity  harvested  and  in  dimin- 
ishing in   screening. 

No  Fall  Frost  Losses 

Harvesting  was  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  completed  by  October  21- 
22.  There  were  no  fall  frost  loss- 
es, at  least  of  any  general  conse- 
quence. 

No  Water  for  Winter  Flowage 
Biggest  worry  of  the  growers  as 
October  ended  was  the  water  sup- 
ply. Most  supplies  were  at  prob- 
ably an  all-time  low.  A  few  grow- 
ers will  not  be  so  bothered,  but  in 
most  cases,  after  the  prolonged 
drought  of  months,  ponds,  streams 
and  reservoirs  are  way  down. 
Some  growers  can  walk  in  their 
reservoirs  and  not  get  their  feet 
wet.  Growers  fear  winterkill,  well 
remembering  the  disastrous  pei*- 
iod  in  Decembei'  two  or  three  years 
ago  when  cold,  dry  winds  took  such 
a  heavy  toll  of  prospects.  There 
was,  however,  as  November  began, 
still  time  for  sufficient  rain  to  fall 
to  change  the  picture.  There  is  an 
old  N.  E.  saying  that  really  cold 
weather  does  not  come  until  the 
ponds   and.  wells   fill   up,   although 


this  certainly  did  not  hold  true  in 
the  trouble  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

October   Bone   Dry — Warm 

Precipitation  was  so  low  in  Mas- 
sachusetts that  but  1.02  inches  had. 
been  recorded  at  the  State  Bog  as 
the  month  ended.  The  coldest  day 
was  October  28,  which  brought  27 
in  the  shelter  at  the  State  Bog, 
and  ice  was  made  in  a  number  of 
places.  This  was  the  first  real 
frost  of  the  fall-winter.  Up  to 
that  time  flowers  were  still  in 
bloom  from  Middleboro  to  Prov- 
incetown,  the  flowers  refusing  to 
fall  with  the  leaves.  Hottest  day 
was  October  11  with  79.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin had,  recorded  no  frost  loss,  or 
practically  nil  at  month-end. 

Orders   Picking   Up 

As  October  ended  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  reported  that  or- 
ders were  picking  up,  and  it  was 
expected  the  market  would 
strengthen,  as  it  normally  should 
with  the  holidays  ahead.  Car  ship- 
ments, after  getting  off  to  a  faster 
start  than  normal,  had  lagged  all 
through  the  month  with  the  un- 
seasonal  weather  a  definite  detri- 
mental factor.  However,  about  400 
cars  had  been  shipped  through  Mid- 
dleboro by  Oct.  31,  and  with  a  prob- 
ably larger  amount  than  in  years 
past,  going  to  market  over  the  road, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  had 
left     Southeastern     Massachusetts. 

What  the  final  Mass.  crop  in 
shipm'ent  was  will  be  deter- 
mined a  good  deal  by  how  much  is 
lost  in  shrinkage.  There  was 
shrinkage  of  undue  amount  in  the 
Blacks  and  this  may  continue 
into  the  Howes.  At  Beaton  Distrib- 
uting Agency,  there  was  no  report- 
ed pick-up  in  orders  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  but  it  was  believed  the 
harvested   crop    had   not   fallen   off 


from  estimate.  The  Beaton  bogs 
had  come  up  to  their  original  esti- 
mate as  had  also  some  other  large 
properties. 


WISCONSIN 

Harvest    Above    Estimate 

As  October  ended,  it  seemed,  ac- 
cording to  "Del"  Hammond,  gen- 
eral manager  WCSO,  that  the  har- 
vest will  have  been  about  200,000 
bbls.,  or  above  estimate. 

There  was  some  trouble  with 
early-raked  berries,  although  the 
color  was  good,  the  size  large,  the 
quality  in  most  cases  was  only  ave- 
rage. The  increase  in  production 
was  traced  almost  entirely  to  the 
young  marshes  of  Searls.  Some 
of  the  three-year-old  marshes  are 
producing  as  much  at  90-100  bbls., 
to  the  acre. 

Shipments  Ahead 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  for 
instance  Oct.  28,  brought  a  74, 
which,  although  pleasant,  i  definite- 
ly not  cranberry  shipping  weather. 
Consequently  orders  were  some- 
what slowed,  even  though  the  Sales 
Company  had  shipped  out  more  up 
to  month's  end  than  last  year. 

Next  Years'  Outlook 

The  marshes  look  in  beautiful 
condition  and  the  bud  for  next 
year  seem  again  very  promising. 
Prospects,  if  they  m'ay  be  called 
prospects  a  year  ahead  ai'e  good 
for  1950. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Temperature 

he  month  of  Octoberr  provided 
nearly  ideal  cranberry  harvesting 
weather  in  South  Jersey.  There 
was  a  minimum  amount  of  rain  to 
hinder  the  harvest,  and  useasonably 
mild   temperatures   continued   until 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 


CRANBERRY    WEED    KILLING 

By  R.   H.  ROBERTS,  University  of   Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis. 


ranged  from  a  few  gallons  to  sev- 
eral thousand  each.  Solvent  from 
several  petroleum  companies  was 
used  with  generally  satisfactory  re- 


The  use  of  "paint  thinner"  to 
eradicate  horsetail  rush  in  cran- 
berry bogs  in  Washington  (1) 
suggested  the  possibility  of  using 
some  type  of  mineral  spirits  (with 
a   boiling   range   between    300   and 


Plants  which   are   Killed   with   Stoddard   Solvent 

Family 


Common    Name 


Barnyard  prass 
Barnyard  grass 
Bent    prass 

400"    F.)    to    kill    other    unwanted      Black   Medick 
plants   that   grow   with   and   about 
cranberries.    Trials  were  begun  in 


1943  using  oleum  spirits  (Standard 
Oil  Company)  which  seemed  the 
nearest  to  the  product  used  \v  the 
West  that  was  locally  available. 
Occasional  observations  during  two 
seasons  showed  that  this  naptha 
did  some  damage  to  actively  grow- 
ing cranberries,  injured  or  killed 
many  cranberry  "weeds",  would 
kill  quack  grass  when  properly  ap- 
plied, and  that  the  summer  sea- 
F.on  when  the  plants  are  maturing 
was  not  the  best  time  to  work  at 
weed   killing. 

2,  4-D  is  not  effective  against 
many  cranberry  weeds.  It  burns 
the  new  growth  on  cranberries  and 
regeneration  of  new  shoots  is  very 
slow  so,  is  not  to  be  used  on  cran- 
berries. 

In  the  winters  of  1946-47,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  perennials  and 
annual  plants  which  inhabit  muck 
soils  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
and  treated  with  various  types  of 
mineral  spirits,  particularly  Stod- 
f'ard  Solvent.  The  latter  burns  the 
1  ps  of  growing  shoots  of  cranberry 
bnt  does  not  injury  cranberry  vines 
■■vh'le  they  are  dormant. 

ApT'lication  of  the  various  pet- 
roleum products  was  spraying, 
tri^ating  the  soil  or  by  floating  on 
a  flood  of  water  about  the  plants 
pnd  letting  the  water  gradually 
soak  into  the  soil.  Cranberries 
planted  with  the  weeds  were  not 
injured  by  flooding  for  as  long  a 
jeriod  as  three  hours. 

The  list  of  plants  treated  and 
the  injury  observed  to  the  right. 
It  is  apparent  that  numerous 
weeds,  including  nvany  of  the  most 
ohjccHonable  ones,  can  be  killed  by 
an  effective  application  of  a  min- 
c  ral  spirit  of  the  proper  boiling 
range  (Fig.  2). 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Wis- 
consin growers  made  trial  applica- 
tions  of   Stoddard   in    1947.    These 


Bof?   rush 

Bramble 

Buple      "ed 

Bull    thistle 

Bunch    jrrass 

"Bur-rced" 

Cinquefoil 

Common    rush 

Cotton   prass 

Cudweed 

Dandelion 

False    buckwheat 

Fine   bunch   grass 

Five    leaf 

Fleabano 

Calinpale 

Horsetail    rush 

Indian    Chick  weed 

■■Junefrrass" 

( Ky.    bluegrass) 
Knot   errass 
Lance-leaved    violet 
Larjjer    bl'ie    flag 
Loose    strife 
Marsh   bellflower 
Mock    penny    royal 
Nightshade 
Pennycress 
i^enper   grass 
T*iirslane 

Purslnne    speedwell 
*^'iack    grass 
Rattlesnake    grass 
Red    Clover 
Reed    bent    grass 
Reed   Canary   grass 
Sandbur 
Sickle    grass 
Silvery    cinquefoil 
Skull    cap 
"Slough    grass" 
Smart   weed 
Sorrel 
Sneedwell 
Snurgp 
Star  grass 
Tear   thumb 
Tbri^e-seeded    mercury 
Tickle    grass 
^^'ater    hemlock 
Writer    purslane 

White   clover 
Wide   !'•-'■ 
T^MM    mustard 
"Wire    grass" 
Witch    grass 
Woo!   grass 


Name 

Echinochloa   pungens 
Echinochloa    walteri 
Agrostis    sp. 
Medicago    lupulina 
Calamagrostis    canadensis 
J  uncus    brevicordatus 
Rubus    hispidus 
Lycopus    sp. 
Cirsium    lanceolatum 
Carex   sp. 
Juncus    canadensis 
Potentilla    arguta 
Juncus    efTusus 
Eriophorum     august  if  olium 
Onaphalium    sp. 
Taraxacum    officinale 
Polygonum  convolvulus 
Carex   sp. 

Potentilla  palustris 
Erigeron  canadensis 
Cyperus  filiculmis 
Equisetum  arvense 
MoUugo  verticillata 
Poa    pratensis 

Carex    scoparia 
Viola    lanceolata 
Iris    versicolor 
Lysimachia    terrestris 
Campanula    aparinoides 
Hedeoma    hispida 
Solanum   nigrum 
Thlaspi    arvense 
Lepidium    sp. 
Portulaca    sp. 
Veronica    peregina 
/  gropyren    repens 
Glyceria   canadenieis 
Trifolium   pratense 
Calamagrostis    sp. 
Phalaris    arundinacea 
Cenchrus    carolinianus 
Leersia   oxycoides 
Potentilla   argentea 
Scutellaria  galericulata 
Carex    sp. 
T^olygonum    natans 
Rum  ex  sp. 
Veronica   alpina 
Fnr>horbia    sp. 
Du'ifhiurn    arundinaceum 
Polygonum    sagittatum 
Acalynha    sp. 
Agrostis    scabra 
Cicuta    bulbifera 
Ludvigia    palustris 

Trifolium    repens 
Sparganium    americanum 
T^rassica    sp. 
Juncus    filiformis 
T^anicum    sp. 
Scirpus    sp. 


Gramineae    (Grass) 
Giamineae    (Grass) 
Gramineae    (Grass ) 
T^cguminosae     (Pulse) 
G-amineae     (Grass) 
Juncaceae    (Rush) 
Rosaceae    (Rose) 
T,abiatae    (Mint) 
Compositae    ( Composite) 
Cyperacea     (Sedge) 
Juncaceae    (Rush) 
Rosaceae    ( Rose ) 
Juncaceae    (Rush) 
Cypericeae    (Sedge) 
Compositae     (Composite) 
Compositae     (Composite) 
Polygonacea     ( I'.uckwheat) 
(^yperaceae     ( Sedge) 
Rosaceae    (Rose) 
Compositae    ( Composite) 
CyDeraceae    (Sedge) 
Equisetaceae     ( Horsetail) 
Coryoplyllaceae     (Pink) 
Gramineae     (Grass) 

Cvperaceae     (Sedge) 
Violaceae    (Violet) 
Tridaceae    (Iris) 
T>rimulaceae    (  Primrose) 
Campanulaceae    (Bluebell) 
Labiatae    (Mint) 
Solanaceae    (Nightshade) 
Cruciferae    (Mustard) 
Cruciferae    (Mustard) 
Portulacaceae    ( Purslane) 
Scrophulariaceae     ( Figwort) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Leguminosae     (Pulse) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Rosaceae    (Rose) 
Labiatae    (Mint) 
Cyneraceae     (Sedge) 
Polygonaceae     ( Buckwheat) 
Polygonaceae     (Buckwheat) 
Schopulariaceae      (Figwort) 
Euphorbiaceae     (Spurge) 
Cyperaceae    (Sedge) 
Polygonaceae     (Buckwheat) 
Euphorbiaceae    (Spurge) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Umbellif erae    ( Parsley ) 
Onacrraceae 

(Evening    primrose) 
Leguminosae    (Pulse) 
Sparganiaceae    ( Burr-pod ) 
Cruciferae    (Mustard) 
Cyperaceae    (Sedge) 
Gramineae    (Grass) 
Cyperaceae    (Sedge) 


Plants  which  are  not  Injured  or  Only  Stunted  by  Stoddard  Solvent 


Aster 

Beggar    ticks 
Buck    bean 
Clear    weed 
False    buckwheat 
False    nettle 
"Hard    hack" 
T  oiither   leaf 
Marsh   fern 
Moss. 
Phlox 

Ragweed 

Satin    crass 
Sensitive   fern 
St.   John's    wort 

St.    John's    wort 

Stick-tight 

Swamp    beggar-ticks 

Willow 

Wood   sorrel 


Aster    paniculatus 
Bidens    frondosa 
Menyanthes   trifoliata 
Pilea    pumila 
Polygonum    scandens 
P.oehmeria   cylindrica 
Spiraea   alba 

Chamaedephne    calyculata 
Dryopteris    thelypteris 
Polytricum 
Phlox    divaricata 

Ambrosia    artemisiifolia 
Muhlenbergia    sylvatica 
Onoclea    sensibilis 
Hypericum    virginicum 

Hypericum    boreale 

Pidens    cernua 
Bidens   connata 
Salix   sp. 
Oxalis   stricta 


Compositae    (Composite) 
Compositae    (Composite) 
Gentianaceae    (Gentian) 
Santalaceae    (Sandalwood) 
Polygonaceae    (  Buckwheat) 
Santalaceae    ( Sandalwood ) 
Rosaceae    (Rose) 
Ericaceae     (Heath) 
Polypodiaceae    ( Fern ) 

( Moss) 
Polemoniaceae 

( Polemonium) 
Compositae    (Composite) 
Gramineae    ( Grass ) 
Polypodiaceae    (Fern) 
Hvpericaceae 

(St.   John's    Wort) 
Hvpericaceae 

(St.  John's   Wort) 
Compositae    ( Composite) 
Compositae    (Composite) 
Salicaceae    ( Willow) 
Oxalidaceae    (Wood   sorrel) 
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Fults.  The  field  application  gave 
killing  or  injury  similar  to  the 
greenhouse  trials.  A  number  of  in- 
structive conclusions  wore  secured:, 

1.  Many  of  the  common  cran- 
berry weeds  can  be  effectively  con- 
trolled by   Stoddard  solvent. 

2.  A  few  weeds  with  extensive 
underground  shoots  as  buck  bean 
are  only  burned  and  not  entirely 
killed  by  a  single  application,  as  in 
the  greenhouse  trials. 

3.  About  400  gallon  per  acre 
seems  necessary  for  "heavy  weeds". 

4.  Application  of  Stoddard 
should  be  as  late  as  practicable  be- 
fore cranberry  growth  starts. 

5.  Low  pressure  applications  are 
most  effective. 

6.  Spray  booms  used  for  insec- 
ticide applications  and  having  noz- 
zles far  apart  are  not  suited  to 
Stoddard  applications.  The  kill  is 
streaked  (Fig.  3).  Booms  of  con- 
venient lengths  from'  15  to  30  foet 
with  two  rows  of  fan  nozzles  are 
needed  for  the  most  effective  ap- 
plications. 

7.  Treating  freshly  sanded  sec- 
tions gives  poorer  results  as  the 
sand  delays  the  emergency  of  some 
weeds  until  after  the  cranberries 
start  to  grow. 

8.  Marked  increases  in  yield 
were  received  where  weeds  giving 
heavy  shading  had  been  killed 
(Fig.  4).  Typical  differences  in  ber- 
ries per  square  foot  in  and  out  oi 
weeds:  28  and  59,  91  and  135,  27 
and  91,  30  and  70,  43  and  51,  37  and 
60,  and  35  and  65. 

0.  Some  injury  was  found  where 
Stoddard  was  put  on  some  freshly 
mowed  areas.  The  Stoddard  en- 
t  red  the  vines  at  cut  ends  and 
breaks  in  the  bark  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  new  shoots  beyond 
these  points.  Delay  spraying  of 
mowed  areas  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

The  possible  role  of  the  aromatic 
content  in  killing  can  not  be  clearly 
determined  until  the  ASTM  meth- 
o  Is  rir  procedures  are  better  stand- 
ardized. Analyses  of  the  same  sam- 
ples of  napthas  by  different  lab- 
oratories often  yield  wide  differ- 
tnces  in  the  reported  aromatic  con- 
tent. 

To  make  the  present  Stoddards 
more  elTective,  somi  improvements 
are  needed,  such  as  (1)  the  addi- 
tion of  an  insecticide  as  DDT  should 
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be  of  help  in  controlling  "fire  worm" 
and  (2)  if  it  proves  practicable, 
a  spreader  should  be  added  so  the 
Stoddard  could  be  floated  on  a  low 
flood.  Present  napthas  do  not 
spread  well  on  water.  A  fine  kill 
resulted  from  spraying-  on  a  flood 
which  was  slowly  drawn  off  after 
an  hour. 

When  Stoddard  solvent  was  "for- 
tified" with  25%  of  xylenes  it  was 
effective  in  killing  Aster,  clear  weed 
(Pilea),  False  Nettle  (Boehmeria), 
Moss  (Polytricum),  Phlox,  Rag- 
weed (Ambrosia),  St.  John's  Wort 
(Hypericum),  Satingrass  (Muhlen- 
berga  sylvatica),  and  Stick-tights 
Bidens).  Other  herbicides  appear 
to  be  needed  for  Buck  bean,  (Meuy- 
authes)  Hardback  (Spirea),  and 
Leather  leaf  (Chamaedaphne). 
Filed  trials  of  this  mixture  gave 
very  satisfactory  results  in  1948. 
This  formulation  is  being  offered 
petroleum  distributors  for  applica- 
tion next  spring. 


Late  Howes  Open 

At  $3.50  'Cello 

Late  Howes  were  opened  by 
American  Cranberry  Exchange, 
November  4th,  at  $3.50  a  cello- 
phane case,  or  at  the  rate  of  $14.09 
a  barrel.  The  bulk  price  was  $3.25 
a  quarter  barrel  box.  Price  for 
the  window  package  was  set  at 
$3.65,  highest  of  all,  and  a  strong 
swing  toward  this  type  of  pack  was 
reported. 

Wisconsins  opened  October  29th 
at  $3.25  and  $3.35  for  Bell  and 
Cherries,  depending  on  quality; 
Jumbo  Searles,  $3.35  and  $3.45; 
McFarlins,  $3.25,  $3.40. 

The  price  on  the  Howes  was 
rather  disappointing  to  many  grow- 
ers, but  sales  of  Blacks  particular- 
ly and.  some  other  varieties  had  not 
been  strong  during  October.  Wea- 
ther, for  one  thing,  with  unseason- 
al  high  temperatures  over  most  of 
the  country,  was  not  conducive  to 
brisk  buying. 


LEGENDS 

Fig.  1.  (Upper  left) — Cranber- 
ries with   17  "weeds". 

Fig.  2.  (Upper  right)— After 
spraying  figure  1  with  Stoddard 
Solvent.  Only  Clearweed  (Pilea) 
and  cranberries  are  living. 

Fig.  3.  (Left,  top) — Poor  spray 
booms  give  streaked  killing. 

Fig.  4.  (Left,  lower) — Typical 
reduction  in  weed  populations  from 
spraying  with  Stoddard  Solvent,  at 
right  of  ditch. 
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THANKSGIVING,  1949 

IJERE  it  is  Thanksgiving  time  again. 
"-  Most  growers  do  not  know  yet  how 
much  they  have  to  be  thankful  for  if  any- 
thing, in  the  financial  end  of  their  year's 
labor.  But  the  whole  story  is  not  told  un- 
til all  returns  are  in,  so  it  is  best  not  to  be 
discouraged  prematurely.  What  keeps  the 
farmer  going  is  "Well,  there  is  always  next 
year."  Let's  dream  for  a  moment,  and  be 
thankful  we  are  alive  to  dream. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  over-all 
marketing  plans  worked  100  percent — if 
all  coops  and  distributing  agencies  could 
return  to  the  grower  more  each  year  than 
he  had  anticipated?  If  there  was  no  flood- 
ing of  markets,  if  everybody  in  the  country 
suddenly  went  berserk  in  the  desire  to  eat 
more  and  more  cranberries? 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  there  were 
no  insects  to  combat,  no  droughts  to  cope 
with,  no  weeds  and  no  frosts?  Or  would 
this  sort  of  Paradise  get  dull  after  a  while? 
Anyhow,  there  is  little  need  to  answer  this 
question,  Utopia  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  about  at  least  this  year  or  next. 

HOW    ARE    GROWERS  AS 
CRANBERRY    EATERS? 

This  may  be  just  a  passing  thought, 
but  we  wonder  if  all  cranberry  growers 
take  enough  of  their  own  medicine,  e.  i., 
cranberries?  How  well  do  they,  as  individ- 
uals, like  the  fruits  of  their  labor?  Do  they 
eat  more  in  a  year  than  the  approximate 
half  pound  per  capita  which  is  the  con- 
sumption of  the  nation?  Do  they  eat  fresh 
cranberries  in  season  and  canned  the  rest 
of  the  year  and  especially  when  they  have 
guests?  If  cranberries  were  served  relig- 
iously on  tables  of  the  families  of  the  2  or  3 
thousand  growers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  it  would 
help  reduce  surpluses.  Maybe  such  is  the 
case,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

DEATH  TAKES  TWO  LEADERS   FROM 
INDUSTRY 

T'HE  cranberry  industry  has  lost  two  of  its 
-'■  valued  personnel.  We  refer  first  to 
Raymond  B.  Wilcox,  pathologist  USDA, 
and  associate  professor  at  Pemberton, 
New  Jersey.  Of  a  quiet,  retiring  nature,  Dr. 
Wilcox  was  widely  known  for  his  research 
on  virus  and  fungous  diseases  of  cran- 
berries, blueberries,  and  also  raspberries. 
His  true  worth  was,  perhaps,  more  reali- 
zed by  his  fellow  scientific  workers  than 
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by  the  average  cranberry  layman,  but  his 
contributions  will  long  remain. 

The  second  loss  was  in  the  death  of 
"Bill"  Wyeth  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Wyeth 
was  a  friend  to  everyone,  an  able,  large- 
scale  grower  and  had  been  very  active  in 
publicity  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association  and  in  attempting  to  pull  the 
entire  industry  together  in  marketing 
through  the  formation  of  a  central  body, 
he  advocated  something  like  a  "cranberry 
institute."  The  industry  has  lost  a  "square 
shooter,"  and  to  everyone  who  knew  him 
intimately,  a  real  friend. 


Raymond  B.  Wilcox 

The  industry  lost  a  leading  sci- 
entific worker,  entirely  unexpect- 
edly, on  Saturday,  November  22,  in 
the  death,  through  a  heart  attack, 
of  Raymond  B.  Wilcox.  He  was 
pathologist,  USDA,  and  Professor 
of  Horticulture,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, stationed  at  Pemberton,  N.  J. 
Apparently  in  excellent  health.  Dr. 
Wilcox  when  stricken  was  attend- 
ing a  football  game  with  his  fam- 
ily at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  Taken  to  Easton 
Hospital  by  ambulance,  he  was 
pronounced,  dead  upon  arrival.  He 
was  61. 

Professor  Wilcox  was  widely 
known  for  his  research  on  virus 
and  fungous  diseases  of  cranber- 
ries, blueberries  and  raspberries. 
A  field  investigator  for  the  USDA, 
he  had  been  associated  with  the 
New  Jersey  Cranberry  and  Blue- 
berry Research  Laboratory  for  the 
past  20  years.  He  discovered,  de- 
scribed and  named  "Blueberry 
Stunt  Disease."  Lately  he  had 
been  working  intensively  upon  the 
cranberry  cross-breeding  program, 
and  only  a  short  time  prior  to  his 
death  has  assisted  in  arranging  an 
important  gathering  to  select  most 
promising  cranberry  hybrids  at 
Whitesbog  and  other  Jersey  prop- 
erties. In  fact,  he  was  included 
in  a  group  photo  at  Whitesbog  in 
last  month's  issue  of  CRANBER- 
RIES. A  detailed  account  of 
"Ray"  Wilcox  appeared  in  the  is- 


sue of  this  magazine  for  February, 
1947. 

He  had  made  his  home  at  Pem- 
berton for  several  years,  but  for 
the  past  few  years  had  lived  on 
Woodland  Road,  Burlington.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife.  Hazel  (Hoag) 
Wilcox,  a  brother,  Dr.  Arthur  N. 
Wilcox,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, a  daughter,  Mrs.  Russell 
W.  Strickland,  North  Creek,  N.  Y., 
and  a  son,  Richard,  junior  at  La- 
fayette College. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society.  Born  at  Ki- 
owa, Kansas,  February  1,  1889,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1912,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
1913. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Colton  Memorial  Chapel,  La- 
fayette College,  Pa.,  October  26th. 
Participating  in  the  service  was 
practically  the  full  choral  group 
of  the  college.  Mr.  Wilcox  had, 
been  a  great  lover  of  music. 
Among  the  pall-bearers  was  Dr. 
Frederick  B.  Chandler  of  East 
Wareham,  Massachusetts,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Wilcox. 

At  the  service  the  following 
tribute  was  read  by  Bert  Jarvis  of 
Pemberton,  representing  the  cran- 
berry and  blueberry  growers: 

We  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  friend  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  cran- 
berry and  blueberry  industries, 
which  he  so  ably  guided  and  assist- 
ed these  many  years  in  almost  in- 
numerable diflficulties  and  scientific 
needs. 

Respected,  greatly  respected,  for 
his  unusually  fine  ability,  strength- 
ened by  perseverance  and  pains- 
taking efi'oi't. 

Admired,  greatly  admired,  for  a 
strong  consciousness  and  sympa- 
thetic awareness  of  our  everyday 
problems. 

Esteemed,  greatly  esteemed,  for 
his  strong  character,  embodying 
the  Christian  attributes  of  mild.- 
ness,  dignity,  quiet  understanding 
and  love  for  his  fellow  man. 

His  was  truly  a  wonderful  Chris- 
tian life  of  service  that  will  be  sure- 
ly rewarded  at  the  throne  of  Heav- 
enly  Grace,  as   our   Saviour  saith. 


"Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you." 

TRIBUTES 

On  October  12  and  13  ,we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  again  the 
company  of  an  old  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  in  cranberry  re- 
search. At  that  time,  Ray  Wilcox 
brought  to  us  at  East  Wareham 
from  New  Jersey  a  lot  of  samples 
of  the  fruit  of  new  cranberry  cross- 
es. It  was,  as  usual,  instructive 
and  very  helpful  to  compare  ex- 
perience with  him.  He  left  us  in 
apparent  good  health  and  cheer. 
On  October  22,  he  died  of  a  heart 
attach  at  LaFayette  College  where 
he  had  gone  to  attend  a  football 
game  with  his  family.  The  news  of 
his  sudden  passing  came  to  us 
at  the  Cranberry  Station  as  the 
shock  of  a  blow,  as  it  did  to  his 
many  friends  everywhere.  He  was 
a  splendid  fellow  and  a  real  lead- 
er in  agricultural  research.  Intel- 
ligent approach  and  thoroughness 
were  the  marked  qualities  of  his 
work.  His  so-called  "cafeteria" 
studies  of  the  resistance  of  cran- 
berry varieties  to  the  false  blos- 
som disease  were  outstanding  and 
highly  original.  Recently,  he  was 
making  real  progress  in  advanced 
studies  of  the  incidence  of  putre- 
factive cranberry  diseases  in  New 
Jersey. 

Ray  Wilcox  was  born  February 
1,  1889,  at  Kiowa,  Kansas,  not 
many  miles  from  the  boyhood  home 
of  another  stalwart  in  cranberry 
research,  Herbert  F.  Bergman.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  where  he  also  later  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree.  ,130 
served  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  36  years, 
working  eff'ectively  on  the  diseases 
of  small  fruits.  Need  I  say  more 
in  his  memory  or  in  his  praise? 
His  works  live  after  him  and  as- 
sure him  a  high  place. 

Henry    J.    Franklin 
East    Wareham,    Mass. 


Those  cf  us  who  worked  beside 
Raymond  B.  Wilcox  learned  to  re- 
spect the  completely  thorough  way 
in  which  he  approached,  every  re- 
search undertaking.    He  would  plan 


Tep 


so  that  a  surprising  number  of  con- 
tingencies were  provided  for,  so 
that  there  would  be  the  least  waste 
motion  in  preparation  and  carry- 
ing out  the  project,  so  that  there 
■would  be  the  most  possible  time 
to  devote  to  the  real  work  of  the 
job,  so  that  the  results  when  se- 
cured would  have  a  clearly  definite 
meaning  which  would  advance  the 
present  knowledge  and.  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  next  step.  His 
reports  stated  clearly  what  had 
been  accomplished  and  what  the 
conditions  were  which  govei-ned  its 
interpretation.  He  was  a  truly 
scientific  workman,  and  he  has  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cranberry 
and  blueberry  growers  and  inves- 
tigators a  record  of  helpful  ser- 
vice. 

CHARLES    A.    DOEHLERT, 

Pemberton,  New  Jersey 


Western  Pickers,  Inc. 


A  leader  in  pathological  research 
on  cranberry  and  blueberry  di- 
seases was  lost  with  the  death  of 
Raymond  B.  Wilcox  on  October 
22,  1949.  He  had  long  been  inter- 
ested in  diseases  of  cranberries 
and  blueberries,  particulai'ly  the 
viruses,  and  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of 
both. 

Raymond  B.  Wilcox  was  born 
February  1,  1889,  at  Kiowa,  Kan- 
sas. His  parents  afterwards  moved 
to  Waterloo,  Wisconsin,  and  it  was 
there  that  Mr.  Wilcox  grew  up. 
After  graduation  from  the  Water- 
loo High  School,  he  went  to  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  and 
George  Washington  University. 
Later  he  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  where  he  re- 
ceived the  B.  S.  degree  in  1912  and 
the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  plant  pa- 
thology in   1913. 

Directly  after  receiving  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  Mr.  Wilcox  entered 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  working  on  diseases 
of  small  fruits,  and  remained  with 
the  Department  until  his  death. 
From  1913  to  1916  he  was  stationed 
at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  working 
mainly  on  diseases  of  grapes  lie 
was  then  transferred  to  Tom's 
River,  New  Jersey,  to  work  on 
cranberry  diseases,  having  his 
laboratory  at  Double  Trouble.  In 
1919  he  was  transferred  to  Ohio 
where  he  worked  on  diseases  of 
grapes,   raspberries  and  blackber- 


J.  ARTHUR   BAKER 
Associate  Justice 


COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
THE     SUPERIOR     COURT 


October    22,    1949 


Western    Pickers.    Inc. 
Coos    Bay,   Oregon 

Gentlemen:  .  .  ,     ,  ,         ,    ,  ii.- 

I   am    much   pleased   with   the   Western   Picker   which   I  purchased   from   you   this 

^^      An   operator   and    helper   picked   my   ten-acre   bog   in   about  ten   days.      It   did   both 
a  good  picking  and  a  pruning  bog.      A  substantial  saving  in  harvesting  costs   resulted. 
With  the  improvements  you  have  in  mind,  it  strikes  me  this  picker  is  the  answer 
to    the    cranberry    grower's    prayers. 
With   best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  ARTHUR  BAKER. 


From  now  on  the  average  cranberry  grower  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  a  Western  Picker.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

In  the  near  forseeable  future  the  price  of  cranberries  will  remain 
low.  There  is  now  a  surplus  grown  every  year  over  the  amount  sold. 
In  the  next  two  or  three  years  Wisconsin  will  be  producing  100,000  bbl. 
more  than  at  present  because  of  new  marshes  coming  in,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  also  nearly  double  its  production.  The  end  result  will  be  more 
berries  to  sell  to,  at  present,  a  limited  eating  market. 

This  competition  to  move  berries  will  result  in  large  numbers  of 
growers  trying  to  sell  their  berries  independently  or  wherever  they  can. 
The  result  will  be  an  even  lowering  of  prices  paid.  This  will  continue 
until  only  the  lowest  cost  producer  will  survive.  Then  when  this  mad 
scramble  is  over  the  Industry  will  have  to  unite  in  one  strong  Co-oper- 
ative to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  present  bad  market. 

This  is  where  the  Western  Picker  comes  in.  It  is  now  the  great 
common  denominator  of  the  Cranberry  Industry  because  it  equalizes  all 
picking  costs.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  (and  costs)  remaining  in 
the  Industry  is  picking.  Now  the  average  grower  has  to  start  picking 
too  early  because  of  help  problems  and  he  suffers  from  shrinkage,  loss 
of  growth,  quality,  and  worry — instead  of  picking  his  crop  when  it  is 
just  ready,  and  he  is  ready. 

With  a  Western  Picker  he  picks  from  10  to  25  acres  at  practically 
no  cost  if  he  charges  his  own  picking  time  as  he  charges  his  weeding 
and  flooding  time.     He  will  save  the  price  of  the  picker  every  year. 

Because  Western  Picker  Inc.  would  like  to  build  its  pickers  during 
the  winter  instead  of  during  the  summer  it  is  making  substantial  price 
reductions  for  early  orders,  which  will  be  filled  in  the  numerical  order 
taken. 

Following  is  the  list  of  purchase  prices: 

Dec.  $890  S440 

Jan.     910  460 

Feb.     930  480 

Mar.     950  500 

Apr.     970  520 

May     990  540 

Jne.  1010  560 

July  1030  580 

Aug.  1040  590 

Spt.  1050  600 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Coos  Bay,  Oregon  or  South  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Write  Western  Pickers  Inc.  for  quantity  discounts  to  one  owner. 

See  these  representatives  in  your  area: 
Ed.  Jokinen,  Tremont  St.,  Duxbury,  Mass.     Phone  389W 
Nahum  Morse,  East  Freetown.     Phone  No.  Rochester  32-12 
Jerry  Brockman,  Route  No.  1,  Vesper,  Wisconsin 
Al  Lundgren,  Grayland,  Washington.     Phone  2406 
Western  Pickers,  1172  Hemlock  Ave.,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.     Phone  6671 

(ADVT) 
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ries.  In  1928  he  returned  to  New 
Jersey,  stationed  at  first  at  Tom's 
River  and,  later  at  Pemberton.  It 
was  in  1930,  at  Double  Trouble, 
that  the  writer  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wilcox.  The 
many  pleasant  occasions  at  "Trou- 
blesome Laboratory"  are  among 
the  writer's  fond  recollections  of 
his  long  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Wilcox. 

The  extensive  studies  made  by 
Mr.  Wilcox  on  the  control  of  fruit 
rots  in  New  Jersey  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  New  Jersey 
growers.  His  papers  on  fruit  rot 
control  were  concerned  not  only 
with  tests  of  fungicides  but  include 
also  observations  on  various  other 
factors  affecting  the  incidence  of 
fruit  rots.  Most  of  these  papers 
have  been  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Cranberry  Growers.  His 
latest  paper  on  "Certain  factors 
aflfecting  fruit  rot  control  in  New 
Jersey  cranberry  bogs"  is  of  par- 
ticular interest.  In  it  Mr.  Wilcox 
has  attempted  to  determine  the 
basic  principles  of  rot  control  by 
an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  various 
conditions  and  of  different  prac- 
tices in  bog  management  on  the 
prevalence  of  rots.  He  had  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  such 
a  study,  and  it  is  very  unfoi-tunate 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  to 
continue  this  work. 

Mr.  Wilcox  also  made  extensive 
studies  on  cranberry  false  blossom. 
Among  these  were  inoculation  ex- 
periments with  the  blunt-nosed 
leaf  hopper;  the  determination 
(with  T.  J.  Blisard)  of  wild  plants 
upon  which  the  leafhopper  feeds; 
and  the  development  of  the  "cafe- 
teria test",  a  laboratory  method 
for  determining  the  feeding  pref- 
erence of  leafhoppers  for  different 


varieties  of  cranberries.  Since  the 
feeding  preference  of  leafhoppers 
was  found  to  be  directly  correlated 
with  the  rate  at  which  false  blos- 
som spreads  on  the  different  va- 
rieties in  the  field,  and  since  the 
test  can  be  made  within  a  relative- 
ly short  time,  the  "cafeteria  test" 
has  been  of  great  value  in  the  se- 
lection of  new  varieties.  The  test 
was  applied  to  most  of  the  named 
varieties  of  cranberries  in  New 
Jersey  and  to  more  than  500  of  the 
more  promising  hybrid  seedlings  in 
the  cranberry  breeding  project  car- 
ried on  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agricialture.  The  ratings  of 
seedlings  for  probable  resistance  to 
false  blossom  as  determined  by  this 
test  was  used  as  an  important  cri- 
terion in  the  selection  of  seedlings 
for  further  tests. 

Mr.  Wilcox  had  an  important 
part  in  the  Department's  cranberry 
breeding  project,  not  only  in  mak- 
ing the  "cafeteria  tests",  but  also 
in  other  ways.  Most  of  the  seed- 
lings in  this  project  were  grown 
in  New  Jersey  up  to  the  time  that 
the  first  selections  (the  "40"  se- 
lections) were  made  in  1940,  and 
93  additional  selections  in  1945. 
During  the  years  from  the  time 
that  the  cranberry  breeding  nur- 
sery was  started  in  New  Jersey 
in  1934  until  the  later  selections 
were  made  in  1945,  Mr.  Wilcox 
was  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
nursery,  an  important  and  time- 
consuming  task,  the  value  of  which 
has  not  been  generally  recognized. 
In  addition  he  made  notes  each 
year  after  the  seedlings  began  to 
produce  berries  on  the  percentage 
of  spoilage  in  berries  from  individ- 
ual plants,  berry  shape,  size  (cup 
count),  color  and  general  appear- 
ance together  with  notes  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  vines.  These 
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notes  were  a  very  important  factor 
in  making  the  "40"  and  the  "93" 
selections. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the 
diseases  of  cranberries  Mr.  Wilcox 
made  studies  on  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  different  varieties  of  blue- 
berries under  ordinary  storage 
conditions  and  in  cold  storage;  on 
the  control  of  blueberry  Phomop- 
sis;  on  the  life-history  and  control 
of  the  "mummy-berry"  disease; 
and  on  blueberry  stunt,  a  virus 
disease.  His  success  in  establish- 
ing the  virus  nature  of  the  "stunt" 
disease  by  showing  that  it  could 
be  transmitted  by  budding  and  his 
recent  studies  on  the  manner  of 
infection  of  berries  by  the  "mum- 
my-berry" disease  are  outstanding 
contributions. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  held  in  very 
high  regard  by  his  scientific  col- 
leagues. His  work  was  character- 
ized by  the  carefulness  with  which 
it  was  planned,  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  was  performed,  and 
by  the  soundness  of  his  conclus- 
ions. His  great  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions on  individual  bogs  gained 
through  his  long  experience  in  New 
Jersey,  his  friendly  interest  in  the 
growers  and  their  problems  made 
him  invaluable  to  the  New  Jersey 
growers. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Wilcox  make 
lasting  contributions  to  the  pa- 
thology of  cranberries  and  blue- 
berries but  the  influence  of  his 
friendly  and  upright  character  will 
long  be  remembered. 

H.  F.  BERGMAN. 


I  will  always  remember  many 
happy  hours  spent  with  Ray  Wil- 
cox when  I  was  associated  with 
him  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  true 
friend  with  many  fine  qualities. 
His  loyalty,  friendliness,  fairness 
and  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ple's problems  were  outstanding. 

In  addition  to  his  research  abili- 
ty, the  time  and  patience  which 
Ray  devoted  to  his  research  en- 
abled him  to  make  some  outstand,- 
ing  contributions  in  cranberry  and 
blueberry  research.  His  cafeteria 
studies  are  well  known.  He  had 
made  studies  which  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rots  of  cranberries 
are  associated  with  the  kind  of 
bog  or  bottom  and  he  hoped  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  rots  by  controll- 

(Continued    on    Page    14) 
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William  H.  Wyeth 

The  Massachusetts  industry  and, 
in  fact,  cranberry  growers  in  gen- 
eral, lost  a  valued  member  in  the 
death  of  William  H.  Wyeth,  56, 
who  died  at  his  home,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Monday,  October  24th.     Mr. 


Wyeth  had  been  in  ill  health     for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Wyeth,  an  account  of  whom 
was  written  at  length  in  CRAN- 
BERRIES, June  1948,  for  a  few 
years  made  his  home  in  Wareham, 
before  returning  to  his  native 
North  Shore.  For  some  years  he 
operated  the  72-acre  bog  at  Greene, 
Rhode  Island,  the  only  bog  of  any 
size  in  that  state,  and  also  the  so- 
called  "Sampson"  bogs  at  Marsh- 
field,  a  propei'ty  of  about  40  acres. 
These  cranberry  properties  were 
disposed  of  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  The  bog  at  Greene,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  town  of  Coventry, 
was  built  in  the  late  1850s,  making- 
it  one  of  the  oldest  of  bogs. 

"Bill"  Wyeth  came  to  the  fore- 
ground in  Massachusetts  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  public  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association,  this  commit- 
tee having  sponsored  meetings  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  "cran- 
berry institute."  Mr.  Wyeth  was 
interested  in  cranberries  from  his 
boyhood  days.  Many  years  of  his 
adult  life  were  spent  as  field  rep- 


resentative for  an  insecticide  com- 
pany, the  Niagara  Sprayer  and 
Chemical  Company  of  Middleport, 
N.  Y.  For  years  he  traveled  the 
New  England  states,  upper  New 
York  state,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. He  had  hundreds  of  friends 
in  agriculture,  in  potato  and  apple 
culture,  as  well  as  cranberries. 

He  was  born  in  Magnolia,  a  vil- 
lage of  Gloucester.  An  ancestor 
was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Wyeth  was  an  independent  in 
marketing,  shipping  through  the 
Beaton  Distributing  Agency  of 
Wareham.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  New 
England  Cranberry  Sales  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Wyeth  leaves  a  wife  and 
two  daughters,  who  are  students 
at  Smith  College. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  27,  at  Beverly. 


BE  A  SUBSCRIBER  TO 

CRANBERRIES 


STOP  ROT! 

"Coppie",  the  CUPROLIGNUM  COP- 
PER, helps  you  protect  your  flumes 
and  headgates  from  attacks  by  their 
bitter  enemy,  rot.  For  just  a  few  cents 
you  can  save  costly  renewals  on  flumes, 
headgates,  fence-posts,  outbuildings, 
etc. 

Try  CUPROLIGNUM  SHINGLE  STAIN — for  new  clapboards,  old  or  new 
shingles.  Can  be  painted  over  if  desired.  Keeps  up  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings,  as  well  as  extending  their  usefulness.  But  be  sure  you  specify 
CUPROLIGNUM ! 


New    England   Representative 

ROBERT  S.  CHASE 


195  Marlboro  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 


CUPROLIGNUM 

HUDD  S  CUMMIINISS 
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MID-WEST    FARMERS 
VISIT    OCEAN     SPRAY 


Seven  bus  loads  of  farmers, 
members  of  the  Prairie  Farmers' 
Co-op,  numbering  about  250,  were 
visitors  at  the  Ocean  Spray  plant, 
Rt.  28,  Onset,  October  10.  A  sim- 
ilar gi'oup  visited  the  cannery  the 
week  before,  the  farmers  being  on 
a  9-day  tour  of  New  England  from 
Chicago. 

The  visitors  were  escorted 
through  the  plant  on  both  occa- 
sions, saw  the  entire  processing  of 
the  product  from  the  raw  berries 
to  the  finished  sauce,  and  were  in- 
vited to  sample  various  cranberry 
products,  such  as  cranberry  cock- 
tail. 


fiicic 
lubriIation 

WILL  HELP  YOU  KEEP 
YOUR  TRUCKS  ON  THE 
JOB.  MAKEIHEM  LAST 
LONGER.  AND  HELP 
REDUCE  ^IPPERATING 
EXPENSE^^i 

aUt^ecn,:'panU  and 
ISERiicE  NEEDS 


H.  A.  SUDDARD 


HUGHES 

(Continued   from  Paee  1) 

high  in  elevation — it  may  be  some- 
thing like  300  feet  above  the  wat- 
ers of  the  Pacific  not  far  away,  but 
because  it  sits  upon  an  abrupt 
plateau,  about  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Hughes  property. 

As  said  before  Hughes  has  be- 
come considerable  of  an  expert  in 
sprinkler  systems.  "In  fact",  he 
says,  "I  make  a  good  deal  of  the 
fittings  for  the  growers  here  when 
they  have  trouble."  He  is  also 
interested  in  developing  a  cran- 
berry juice  product  from  West 
Coast  fruit.  He  has  already  pro- 
duced a  few  experimental  bottles. 

Hughes  is  an  easy  man  to  meet, 
genial,  well  informed  as  to  West 
Coast  cranberry  afi'airs.  He  likes 
to  make  Eastern  cranberry  vis- 
itors feel  at  home  in  Oregon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  learned 
your  editor  was  in  Coquille  even 
before  the  latter  had  time  to  seek 
out  the  local  manager  of  the  NCA 
plant  and  had  gotten  in  touch  to 
ask  if  he  could  be  of  any  help  in 
showing  and  explaining  the  most 
interesting  features. 

He  is  interested  in  people.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  Rotar- 
ian.  Also  for  many  years  he  has 
worked  with  teen-agers,  both  boys 
and  girls.     At  first  he  conducted  a 


boys'  club.  Finally,  as  he  was 
urged,  to  do  something  for  the 
girls  as  well,  he  organized  a  teen- 
age club  for  younger  folk  of  both 
sexes.  This  group  meets  frequent- 
ly in  the  Coquille  Community 
building,  which  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  city,  and  there  par- 
ties and  dances  are  held  regularly. 

Hughes  is  an  affable  Westerner, 
one  of  that  large  group  which 
"put  themselves  out"  to  any  extent 
to  show  "visiting  firemen"  their 
town,  their  state,  and  the  partic- 
ular industry  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 


Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued    from   page   5) 

the  closing  days  of  the  month.  The 
only  frost  of  consequence  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  with  bog 
minimum  as  low  as  14°  being  re- 
ported. Fortunately  most  berries 
were  scooped  by  this  date,  and  the 
few  acres  not  finished  were  easily 
protected  even  though  water  sup- 
plies were  low. 

Ihe  average  daily  mean  temper- 
ature at  Pemberton  through  the 
28th  was  close  to  4  degrees  above 
the  norital  of  56.2°.  The  highest 
t.iielter  temperature  was  87°  on 
the  11th.  The  lowest  was  25.5°  on 
the  2Sth,  which  was  the  first  kill- 


ELECTRICITY... 

IS   A    BARGAIN 

IN  YOUR  CRANBERRY  WORK  AND 
IN  YOUR  HOME 

It  does  so  much,  costs  so  little. 


Elm  Street 


WAREHAM 


■ 

WAREHAM 

^\A  1   II 

T         i_IS^^.I  1    l\«       'V^^ 

PLYMOUTH 

M'. 

Tel.  200 

Tel.  1300 

.MO^I 
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iuji'  fi'ost  of  the  season  on  the  up- 
lands. 

Rainfall   Below   Normal 

October  rainfall  was  way  below 
normal  again  when  only  1.12 
ches  of  the  expected  normal  of  3.46 
inches  was  recorded  at  Pemberton. 
Soil  moisture  conditions  that  wero 
improved  greatly  by  the  near  nor- 
m'al  rainfall  of  September,  held  up 
well  during  October  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  rain.  Reservoirs  are  still 
very  low  and  unless  more  rain 
comes  within  the  next  montli  than 
fell  during  the  past  month,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  trouble  in  finding- 
water  for  the  winter  flood. 

WASHINGTON 

During-  the  week  of  October  17th 
growers  had  some  wori-y  with  un- 
usual cold  weather.  Temperatures 
as  low  as  21  were  reported,  on  some 
bogs,  these  including  the  Guido 
Funke  property.  Cranguyma  had 
as  low  as  22.  All  bogs  having 
sprinkler  systems  kept  them  at 
work  during  the  nights.  Those 
without  systems  suffered  losses 
from  freezing. 
Second  Difficulty,  Water  Shortage 

A  second  difficulty,  also  definite- 
ly unusual  at  that  time  of  the  year, 


v.as  the  shortage  of  water.  A  long- 
dry  summer  has  exhausted  the 
Beach  Peninsula  have  to  be  careful 
supply  and  all  growers  on  the  Long- 
not  to  use  too  much  in  harvesting, 
that  is,  water-raking.     Cranguyma, 


which  is  set  up  for  this  system  of 
picking,  abandoned  the  harvest 
d.uring  the  cold  spell  to  conserve 
water  for  frost  protection.  Others 
have  been  forced  to  resort  to  dry 
harvesting  for  the  same  reason. 


Frost  Protection  and  Irrigation . . . 

ALL  ITEMS  TO   COMPLETE  A   COMMERCIAL   BOG   ROTARY 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  AND  FROST  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

Write    or    Phone    for    FREE    Descriptive    Literature 
with    Prices    on    the    folio  wine: 

GORMAN  RUPP  PUMPING  UNITS— all  sizes. 
CHRYSLER  O.  C.  D.  PUMPING  UNITS— 500  g.  p.  m. 
BUDA  DIESEL  PUMPING  UNITS  (War  Surplus)  1000 

to  1500  g.  p.  m. 
FLEX-O-SEAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 
"TEXTOLITE"    high-pressure,    non-corroding    tubing 

for  surface  use,  permanent  installations  or  buried 

lines. 
SPRINKLER  HEADS  in  all  sizes,  4  q.  P  M 

(All  items  in  stock  at  our  Cape  Cod  Location) 

Layouts  and  Estimates  at  no  obligation.  All  equipment  delivered  to  the 
bog  and  put  into  operation  with  our  assistance.  (Mass.  bogs).  Our  "know 
how"  is  based  on  hundreds  of  installations  on  farms  and  bogs,  as  well  as 
operation   of   this   type   equipment    to   water  200  acres  of  our   own. 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS,   IRRIGATION  DIV. 


Forestdale,  Cape  Cod, 


Mass.,  off  Route    130,  at  Snake  Pond  Road  by  car 

Tel.  Osterville  719 


The  support  of  a  Cooperative  by  its  individual 
members  is  an  important  factor  in  its  successful 
operation. 

The  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY  SALES 
COMPANY — the  cranberry  cooperative  organized  in 
1907 — receives  and  greatly  appreciates  the  splendid 
support  given  by  its  members  in  maintaining  orderly 
distribution  of  the  cranberry  crop  of  1949. 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


WHY 

Do  Most  Grocers  Choose  This  Brand? 

Qteanjproii 

BECAUSE 

More  Women  Prefer  Ocean  Spray  Than  Any  Other  Brand 
of  Cranberry  Sauce  Ever  Packed 


Otea*$,^t^iu  —. 
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Cranberry  growers  who  are  looking" 
for  a  safe  and  sound  market  for 
their  crop  would  do  well  to  tie  up 
with  the  brand  that  grocers  and 
customers  prefer. 


National  Cranberry  Association 

The    Growers'    Cooperative 

Branches  at: 

Hanson,  Massachusetts  North  Harwich,  Massachusetts  Coquille,  Oregon 

Onset,  Massachusetts  Bordentown,  New  Jersey  Markham,  Washington 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts  North  Chicago,  Illinois  Long  Beach,  Washington 


iRVING    A    $20,000,000    A    YEAR    INDUSTRY 


:ape  cod 
new  jersey 
wisconsin 

OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


i 
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Noel,    Noel    to    all. 


(CRANBERRIES   I'hoto) 


30  Cents 


December,  1949 


May  you    ride   through    the 
months     of     19  50    with 
increased      Prosperity 
and      happiness. 

CRANBERRIES 
MAGAZINE 


Ever    Old 

Ever    New 

Ever    Good 

Alway's    True 

The    Season's    Wish 


'Merry    Christmas    and    Happy    New    Year" 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


New  Jersey 

Has  Big-  Blueberry 

Meetings,  Dec.  10 

The  18th  annual  blueberry  "Open 
House,"  was  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  the  Fireside  restuarant,  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  the  morning  of 
Dec.  10th.  Combined  with  this  in 
the  afternoon  was  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Blueberry 
Farmer's  Association  at  the  same 
place. 

Morning  program  included  a  trib- 
ut2  to  the  late  R.  B.  Wilcox,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  pruning  of  drought 
injured  bushes  by  C.  A.  Doehlert  of 
the  Cranberry-Blueberry  Labora- 
tory, Pemberton,  New  Jersey;  a 
brief  talk  on  service  offered  by  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Placement  Ser- 
vice by  E.  B.  Kendall;  a  talk  on 
"Blueberry  Insects  in  1949"  by 
Wm'.  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  also  of  the 
laboratory,  a  talk,  "Means  for  De- 
veloping Stunt  Resistance"  by  M. 
T.  Hutchinson;  another  talk  by 
Doehlert,  ''A  Preview  of  Blue- 
berring  Growing  in  the  next  10 
years;"  a  talk  by  F.  A.  Gilblert, 
"1949  Data  from  the  Newer  Blue- 
berry Selections." 

Afternoon  program  of  the  Farm- 
er's Association  included  a  tribute 
to  Alfred  Galletta,  "Discussion  of 
Growing  and  Distributing  New  Var- 
ieties," Mr.  Gilbert;  "Practical  Re- 
sults of  Dusting  for  Sharp-nosed 
Leaf  hopper,,"  Lester  Collins; 
"Specifications  of  a  Good  Blueberry 
Spray,"  Tomlinson;  "Men  Specially 
Trained  for  Stunt  Roguin  ■  New 
Available,"  John  Goodman;  "In- 
spector's Viewpoint,"  Duke  Gall- 
eta;  "Training  for  these  Special- 
ists," Doehlert. 

A  business  meeting  followed,  giv- 


Let  Us  Handle 

Your  Power  Needs 

for  Bog  Pumps 

International  Harvester 

and 

Continental  Red  Seal 

Industrial   Engines 

SALES     and      SERVICE 

J.  IVl.  HACKETT 

Tel.   Rockland   1864 
NO.  HANOVER        MASS. 


ing  accomplishments  of  the  As- 
sociations in  1949,  secretary's  re- 
port, treasurer's  report,  report  of 
nominating  committee  and  election 
of  officers. 

This  was  expected  to  be  the  most 
important  blueberry  meeting  of  the 
year. 


row-Guage   train    route. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood  in- 
vite the  general  public  to  come  and 
have  a  happy  holiday  time  at 
"Edaville." 

The  activities  were  scheduled  to 
start  December  8th  and  extend  un- 
til January  2nd,  and  longer  if  the 
response   was   sufficient  to   justify. 


EDAVILLE 


"Edaville",  at  South  Carver, 
Massachusetts  will  have  its  an- 
nual Christmas-New  Year  display. 
There  will  be  more  lights  than  in 
previous  years  and  more  scenics 
along  the  route  of  the  famous  Nar- 


BE  A  SUBSCRIBER  TO 

CMANBEKRIES 
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Protects  Cranguyma! 


ProtectionNJr  from 
Frost  and  Drought 

at  Cranguyma  Farms, 

PHOTO     COURTESY     OF     PORTLAND    OREGON    JOURNAL  "-""S  ^^'"'^' ^°*''- 

oPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland,  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

D.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BREX:;K  &  sons         irrigation  division  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAir  B I R D  SPR I N K LER  MFG.  CORP. 


GLENDORA 
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CALIFORNiA 


One 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

REACHES 

A 

VAST 

MAJORITY 

OF 

THE 

CRANBERRY 

GROWERS 

OF 

THE 

COUNTRY. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO 

HAVE  ADVERTISING 

"NEWS" 

FOR    THESE 

GROWERS, 

THIS 

IS    THE    MEDIUM 
TO    USE. 


Marinefte  & 
Menominee   Box  Co. 

Marinette,   Wisconsin 


BOXES.   BOX  SHOOKS.  CRATING 
WIREBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

M   &   M's  64 1  h   Year 


Serving    the    WisconsiD 
Cranberry    Growers 


Craiibeny  Growers 

Always   Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Visit  and   Ride 

THE 
EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  JIass. 

M:.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham  lOS 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 
Massachusetts 


r  r 


%  all 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 

Wood 
County 
National 
Bank 


Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MEMBER   FCOERAL   OBPOSIT 

INSURANCE     CORFOQATlON 


SERVING  THE  GRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 

ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East   Wareham,   Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 

Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints   -   Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334                       HANOVER,    MASS. 

Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large   Sized   Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  794 

Mail    Address:    Buzzards   Bay,    RFD 

Plumbin£r  and   Heating   Service 

^atabllihed   1848 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car    Lot   Receivers 

An  Ad 

in 

CRANBERRIES 
is  your  message 
placed  before  the  in- 
dustry. 

Advertising  Does 

Pay 

Dividends 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

The  National  Ba 

Conveniently   located 

nk  of  Wareham 

for   Cranberry   men 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 
Loans  on  Real  Estate 

Funds  always  availa 

ble  for  sound  loans 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

Complete     Bai 

iking      Service 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

Member   Federal   D 

eposit    Insurance    Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


A  fine  delegation  of  Massachu- 
setts cranberry  growers  partici- 
pated in  the  1950  Farm  Production 
and  Marketing  Outlook  Conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  November  30 
and  December  1.  Over  200  farm 
leaders  were  present  to  discuss 
their  particular  production  and 
marketing  problems.  Speakers  in- 
cluded some  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing farm  leaders.  One  such 
leader  was  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  ranking  Repub- 
lican committeeman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  dis- 
cussed vital  farm  legislation.  Each 
of  the  major  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  the  state  were  i-epresented, 
and  these  groups  met  to  discuss 
their  particular  problems.  The 
cranberry  delegation  re-elected  E. 
L.  Bartholomew,  Wareham,  as 
chairman  of  their  group  for  the 
second,  year.  "Bart",  as  usual, 
was  a  capable  chairman  and  lead- 
er. The  cranberry  industry  was 
represented  by  the  following  men: 
E.  L.  Bartholomew,  chairman, 
Howard  Hiller,  George  Short,  Emil 
St.  Jacques,  Stanley  Benson,  Alden 
C.  Brett,  Harrison  Goddard,  Ralph 
Thacher,  Kenneth  Garside,  Anthony 
Briggs,  William  Stearns,  Robert 
Handy,  Ferris  Waite,  Joseph  Kel- 
ley.  Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler,  and  Coun- 
ty Agents  "Bert"  Tomlinson, 
"Lew"  Norwood,  and,  Harold  Wood- 
ward. The  following  report  of 
our  deliberations  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Conference  after 
two  lively  discussion  periods: 
Report  of  the  Cranberry  Committee 

In  spite  of  a  prolonged  drought, 
Massachusetts  pi'oduced  an  esti- 
mated 5.30,000  barrels  of  cranber- 
ries in  1949,  which  is  21  "/f  above 
the  ten-year  average  production  of 
437,600  barrels.  This  industry  in- 
volves approximately  1200  growers 
who  cultivate  15,000  acres  of  bog. 


Production  trends  are  on  the  in- 
crease in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
industry  has  again  maintained  its 
position  of  producing  the  largest 
export  crop  in  the  state.  However, 
over  the  years,  there  has  been  a 
feeling  of  complacency  within  the 
industry,  and  as  a  result,  we  have 
not  always  assumed  our  responsi- 
bility in  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural programs  in  the  state.  In 
the  future,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  we,  as  an  industry,  work  more 
closely  with  farmers  in  developing 
agricultural  programs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Future   Prospects 

As  a  result  of  heavy  carry-over 
of  berries  in  freezers  after  several 
successively  large  crops,  returns 
have  been  discouragingly  low  the 
last  few  seasons.  Consequently, 
some  bog  practices  have  been  cur- 
tailed., such  as  sanding,  ditch  clean- 
ing, and  weeding.  It  is  expected 
that  production  costs  for  this  high- 
priced  crop  will  have  to  be  further 
reduced  this  coming  year  to  meet 
competition  from  other  cranberry- 
producing  areas.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  growers 
should  exert  every  effort  to  control 
insects  and  diseases  on  their  bogs 
during  these  critical  times.  Cer- 
tain bog  practices  may  be  post- 
poned without  serious  damage  to 
the  property,  but  loss  from  insect 
and  disease  infestations  can  be  a 
serious  handicap  for  several  years. 
Greater  Mechanization 

The  high  cost  of  raising  cran- 
berries continues  to  be  one  of  our 
major  problems.  It  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  our  Committee  last 
year  that  cost  studies  be  initiated 
by  the  Farm  Management  Depart- 
ment at  the  University.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  such  studies 
were  undertaken  and  that  progress 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
apparent   from    these   studies   that 


sanding,  harvesting,  ditch  cleaning, 
and,  pruning  represent  costly  oper- 
ations and  should  receive  special 
attention.  Therefore,  we  request 
assistance  from  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  at  the 
University  to  investigate  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  these  particular 
production  costs  through  increased 
mechanization. 

Insects 

Gypsy  Moth.  This  has  been  a 
major  cranberry  pest  for  many 
years.  However,  it  is  now  possible 
to  eradicate  this  pest  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  heartily  endorse  the 
Gypsy  Moth  Control  Program  car- 
ried on  in  Barnstable  County  last 
summer.  Our  Committee  recom- 
mends that  a  similar  program  be 
undertaken  in  Plymouth  and  Bris- 
tol Counties  this  coming  year. 
Other   Major  Pests 

We  have  many  cranberry  insects 
that  cause  considerable  damage  to 
our  crop.  The  major  insects  in- 
clude the  root  grub,  which  is  our 
No.  1  pest,  the  blunt-nosed  leaf- 
hopper,  which  transmits  false 
blossom  disease,  girdlers,  fireworms, 
fruitworms,  and  weevils.  At  this 
time  we  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  valuable  work 
carried  on  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin, 
of  the  Cranbei-ry  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  the  field  of  insect  control 
as  well  as  the  other  important  re- 
search under  his  direction.  We 
recommend  that  this  research  be 
continued  and  that  the  Extension 
Service  keep  growers  informed  of 
control  measures  developed,  by  the 
Cranberry  Station. 
Weeds 

Chemical  weed  control  is  an  im- 
poi'tant  means  of  cutting  produc- 
tion cost.  We  recognize  the  valu- 
able contribution  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Cross 
in  this  field  and  recommend  that 
this  work  be  continued.  Growers 
should  be  informed  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  new  develop- 
ments in  this  field. 

Diseases 

Spraying  and  dusting  for  the 
control  of  fruit  rots  have  assumed, 
new  significance  with  the  advent 
of  the  consumer-type  package. 
The  Cranberry  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  valuable  research 
work  in  fruit  rots  be  continued 
by  Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman,  who  is  as- 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  month  of  November  ended 
with  a  rainfall  of  3.47  inches,  this 
would  include  some  snow  which  fell 
for  the  first  time  on  November  26th. 
The  month  as  a  whole  was  about 
one  and  one-half  degrees  above 
normal  in  temperature.  The  sun- 
shine factor  was  below  normal. 

The  bud  for  next  year  appears 
excellent,  according-  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. In  fact,  he  said  it  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  he  had  ever  observed. 
So  at  the  present  it  would  look  as 
if  Massachusetts  might  be  headed 
toward  a  big  crop  next  year. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
factors  involved.  One  would  defi- 
nitely be  lack  of  water  in  the  re- 
servoirs. If,  in  December  there  are 
cold,  raw  winds,  there  could  be  a 
very  large  amount  of  winterkill. 


WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  reservoirs  are  in 
pretty  good  shape,  although  there 
has  not  been  enough  rain.  There 
have  been  several  inches  of  snow 
fallen. 

Wisconsin  berries  are  keeping 
better  than  was  expected  according 
to   "Del"  Hammond. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin Cranberry  Sales  Company 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  Dec.  12th. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Weather  Substandar 

The  weather  in  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing November  was  somewhat  sub- 
standard with  both  temperature 
and  precipitation  running  below 
normal  of  46.4  degrees.  The  highest 
temperature  was  73  degrees  on  the 
11th  while  a  low  of  15  degrees  was 
recorded  on  both  the  23rd  and  27th. 


Rainfall    Reluctant 

Rain  continued  to  be  reluctant  to 
fall  again  during  November  when 
less  than  half  of  the  normally  ex- 
pected amount  was  recorded,  at  Pem- 
berton.  Only  1.54  inches  of  the 
normal  3.23  inches  fell  during  the 
month.  Because  of  the  cooler  tem- 
peratures, soil  moisture  conditions 
are  not  critical,  but  the  water  sup- 
plies for  winter  flooding  are  still 
short  and  will  continue  so  unless 
bigger  and  better  rains  arrive  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  dry 
summer  months,  the  total  accumu- 
lated rainfall  deficiency  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  through  November  30  was 
only  3.71  inches  below  the  expected 
normal  for  the  period.  This  is  due 
to  the  large  excess  that  fell  during 
the  months  of  January,  February 
and  May.  The  driest  month  was 
June  when  only  0.14  inches  was  re- 
corded at  Pemberton. 
Infestation 

A  damaging  infestation  of  the 
cranberry  scale  was  noted  on  two 
Howes  bogs  in  New  Jersey,  this 
season  where  the  scales  were  kill- 
ing the  vines  and  disfiguring  the 
fruit.  This  is  the  first  serious  in- 
festation seen  in  recent  years  at 
least,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  DDT  for  leaf- 
hopper  control  is  not  known,  though 
there  is  that  possibility. 

OREGON 

Summary    of    Harvest    Season 

Growers  were  plagued  in  the 
spring  with  16  frosts.  A  few  had 
been  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they 
never  were  bothered  with  frost 
but  much  to  their  dismay  they  dis- 
covered this  season  that  there  are 
"exceptions".  At  harvest  time  on 
October    18    and    19th    there    was 


heavy  frost.  Temperature  went  to 
a  low  of  20°  on  the  18th  and  26° 
on  the  19th.  Considerable  loss  was 
felt  by  those  who  did  not  sprinkle. 

On  the  whole  this  has  been  the 
most  favorable  harvest  season  ex- 
perienced in  years.  The  weather 
has  been  warm  and  balmy  almost 
like  spring  ....  we  call  it  "Indian 
Summer".  There  has  been  very 
little  rain  since  early  spring,  re- 
sulting in  scarcity  of  water  for  a 
few  bogs.  On  the  whole  everyone 
managed  to  pull  through. 

The  favorable  season  resulted  in 
fine  quality  berries  for  everyone  but 
the  many  spring  frosts  caused  chill 
and  the  berries  were  not  as  large 
as  usual. 

Berries  were  harvested  for  the 
fresh  fruit  market.  Many  ra'sthods 
were  used.  Several  growers  used 
the  Western  Picker  which  harvested 
at  a  cost  as  low  as  20  cents  per 
barrel  but  left  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent on  the  field,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vines  were  not  trained  for 
this  method  of  harvest.  A  lot  of 
dry  scooping  was  done  but  this 
method  also  left  a  nice  percentage 
on  the  field.  Scoopers  were  paid 
Sl.25  per  hour.  Considerable  hand 
picking  was  done  at  a  cost  of  50 
cents  per  measure  or  about  .$4.50 
per  bbl.,  which  did  not  net  the 
grower  much   of  a  profit. 

Hand  picking  is  definitely  on  the 
wane.  Some  pickers  flatly  refused 
to  pick  for  fifty  cents  a  measure. 
Growers  of  course  feel  that  they  are 
paying  a  high  price  .  .  .  too  high 
in  fact.  Mechanical  picking  of  some 
kind  will  likely  be  the  future  meth- 
od of  harvesting. 

The  production  was  about  IS"/" 
lower  than  the  spring  estimate. 

The  Cranberry  Festival  came  so 
close  on  the  heels  of  harvest  that 
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"CRANBERRY  FEVER"  STRIKES  CAPE  COD 
AND    NEW    JERSEY    IN    THE    1850's 


Newspapers  of  the  Day  Called  It  as  Virulent  as  the  "Yellow 
Fever"  of  1849 — Wisconsin  Has  a  Bog  in  1853 — Rail- 
roads on  Cape  and  in  Jersey  Improve  Shipping  Facilities. 

by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


(This  is  the  tenth  instalhiient  of  the  history  of  the  cranberry 
industry). 

"Cranberry  Fever"  was  a  frequent  heading  in  the  demure  type  of 
the  weekly  press  of  the  Cape  in  the  decade  of  the  1850s.  It  was  then 
that  cranberry  growing  began  to  take  on  shape  and  substance  in  Barn- 
stable County  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

"The  yellow  fever  that  had  struck  such  terror  to  this  country  and 

took  so   many  of  our  enter;nising   young   men  to   California   had 

somewhat  subsided,  but  had  created  other  fevers  far  above  normal  heat. 
Most  everybody  had  plenty  of  money,  and  were  eager  to  make  more. 
One  of  these  fevers  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  yellow  fever  was  the 
cranberry  fever,  and  it  proved  to  be  of  the  most  contagious  type.  It 
spread  rapidly  through  the  lower  part  of  Middlesex  counties,  through 
Ocean  and  the  lower  part  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Atlantic, 
Cumberland,  and  to  the  most  southerly  county  of  Cape  May  (New  Jer- 
sey); in  this  section  most  everybody  had  it  to  some  extent."  So  spoke 
Theodore  Budd  in  a  later  speech. 


First   Wisconsin    Bog    1853? 

Westward,  Wisconsin  had  just 
become  a  state — in  1848 — after  be- 
ing a  territory  since  1836.  There, 
according  to  a  report  by  H.  Floyd 
of  Berlin,  in  the  Wisconsin  Cran- 
berry Historical  Report  for  1875, 
one  George  A.  Peiffer  of  Pewaukee 
(near  Berlin  in  the  Fox  River  Val- 
ley) said  he  had  cultivated  cran- 
berries since  1853.  He  had  found 
they  "grew  readily  on  clay  soil". 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  the  frost 
heaving  the  ground,  and  covered 
the  ground,  with  a  mulch  where 
he  had  scalped  the  marsh.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  about  a  de- 
cade later  that  the  Badger  State 
really  began  to  catch  "cranberry 
fever". 

Barclay  White  of  New  Jersey 
Back  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
1851  was  the  year  when  Barclay 
White,  father  of  the  renowned 
Joseph  J.  White  and  grandfather 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  be- 
came one  of  New  Jersey's  earlier 
growers.  This  was  in  Burlington 
County.  Barclay  White,  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1855,  said: 

"In  the  spring  of  1851,  I  com- 
menced operations  by  plowing 
up  (the  tui'f  was  turned  under), 
and  planting  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  on  a  black,  peaty  soil. 


of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
depth,  with  a  white  sand,  and 
gravel  subsoil.  On  either  side, 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  on 
ground  in  which  a  horse  would 
mire,  the  wild  vines  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly.  I  struck  out 
the  rows  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  planted  a  sod  of  vines, 
some  four  inches  square,  at  each 
intersection.  They  were  culti- 
vated some  that  season.  That 
fall  we  picked  three  pecks  of 
fruit,  large  and,  fine;  about  an 
equal  quantity  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  worm,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  apple-woi-m. 
In  1852,  I  planted  about  cne  and 
a  quarter  acres  in  a  similar 
manner,  excepting  that  the  hills 
were  placed  four  feet  by  two 
feet  apart.  The  product  that 
fall  was  about  six  bushels  of 
large  fruit,  picked  about  the  last 
of  August,  but  they  did  not 
keep  well.  The  vines  had  be- 
come so  matted  as  to  admit  of 
no  cultivation,  except  hand  pull- 
ing the  grass  and  huckleberi-y 
bushes;  (weeds  there  wei'e  none). 
Cranberry  Law 
The  importance  of  cranberries 
was  recognized  sufficiently  in  the 
year  1850  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  to  have 
passed,      a      law      which      declared 


"Cranben-ies  and  all  other  fruits 
hereafter  shall  be  measured  by  the 
strike,  or  level  measure,  that  is,  in 
the  manner  of  flax  and  other  small 
articles  are  measured." 

Cape  Cod  was  still  prospering. 
Financial  institutions  were  ex- 
panding, "W.  I."  (West  Indian) 
goods  were  displayed  in  most  ev- 
ery village  store.  Brigs,  barks 
and  schooners  were  making 
"greasy"  voyages.  The  fisheries 
were  at  high  level.  Wherever  on 
the  globe  the  deep  waters  rolled. 
Cape  captains  and  fishermen  were 
to  be  found.  Bridges  and.  better 
roads  were  being  built,  the  rail- 
road was  to  extend  down  much  of 
the  peninsula  in  that  decade,  mak- 
ing for  easier  marketing  of  all 
Cape  products,  including  cranber- 
ries. Barnstable  County  had  35,- 
270  inhabitants  as  against  22,200 
when  Henry  Hall  began  cultiva- 
tion. 

Now,  to  the  busy  Cape  scene 
was  added  those  hard  at  work 
making  cranberry  bog.  Mostly 
they  did,  not  build  with  over- 
ambition,  or  hastily,  as  may  be 
said  of  some  of  the  New  Jersey 
cranberry  pioneers.  They  built 
soundly.  They  cleared  the  land  of 
any  ti'ees  or  brush,  they  turfed, 
spread  beds  of  sand,  drained  and 
ditched.  Mostly  they  did  not  try 
to  bring  the  cranberry  to  the  up- 
lands, but  left  it  to  the  low  loca- 
tions pi-eferred  by  Nature.  They 
followed  the  areas  of  peat,  wheth- 
er the  peat  curved  or  zig-zagged, 
which  often  gave  the  bogs  their 
irregular  outlines.  From  the  first 
they  tried  to  keep  their  bogs  clear 
of  grasses  and  weeds. 

They  had  a  natural  advantage, 
a  long  growing  season,  frost  dam- 
age at  a  minimum  because  of  the 
waters   surrounding  the   Cape. 

Sandwich   Had   a   Bog  in   1846 

A.n  excellent  example  of  these 
"little  growers"  of  Cape  Cod  who 
were  learning  to  grow  cranberries 
by  trial  and  error  was  Solomon 
Hoxie  (CRANBERRIES,  Nov. 
1942),  the  first  to  be  assessed  in 
Sandwich.  This  was  in  1853,  al- 
though the  fact  he  had  begun  sev- 
eral years  previously,  at  least  by 
1846,  is  established  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  assessors  of  Old 
Sandwich  at  that  time  were  much 
more  intei'ested  in  proper  levies 
upon   shares   in   grist   mills,  wood- 
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land,  cleared  land,  salt  meadows, 
salt  works  and  "cow  rights",  but 
in  that  year  his  "Cranberry  Bog- 
Marsh"  was  assessed  along  with 
his  other  property — two  houses 
and  outbuildings,  70  acres  of 
cleared  land,  22  of  woodland,  20 
of  marsh,  and  his  total  bill  was 
$17.00. 

Solomon  never  achieved  much 
fame  as  a  cranberry  grower,  per- 
haps his  greatest  recognition  be- 
ing that  in  1852  he  won  first  prem- 
ium, $1.65,  at  Barnstable  Fair,  but 
it  was  contributions  such  as  his 
that  built  up  the  cranberry  indus- 
try. Solomon,  born  in  1800,  was 
of  the  fifth  generation  fi-om  Lod- 
erick  Hoxie,  who  was  one  of  the 
"Ten  Men  of  Saugus"  who  were 
the  first  permanent  settlers  of 
Sandwich.  He  lived  near  the 
"Great  Marshes"  and  Sandy  Neck 
in  a  gaunt,  weather-beaten  house, 
still  standing,  although  built  be- 
fore 1700.  He  was  representative 
of  many  a  Cape  man  in  that  he 
had  put  in  a  stint  of  seafaring  be- 
fore settling  d.own  to  agi'iculture, 
including  cranberry  growing.  He 
sailed  at  the  age  of  18,  made  for- 
eign voyages  in  merchant  ships 
and  probably  on  whalers.  In  re- 
ligion, he  was  a  Friend. 

Most  fortunately,  for  the  inter- 
ests of  cranberry  history,  he  kept 
what  he  called  his  "Cranberry 
Business  Book"  in  which  he  re- 
corded his  attempts  to  establish 
himself  as  a  cranberry  grower. 
Not  knowing  much  about  the  most 
suitable  locations  to  grow  cran- 
berries, Hoxie  tried  first  one  place 
and  then  another.  He  believed  in 
sanding.  As  early  as  1846  he  re- 
corded he  "carted  sand,  on  the 
cranberry  bog  one-half  day".  He 
also  credited  Philip  H.  Robinson 
with  "one  day's  work  at  60  cents". 
The  young  industry  even  then  was 
creating  a  labor  market,  even 
though  at  a  wage  which  would  be 
laughed  at  today.  Again  he  re- 
cords paying  "E.  Jones  for  six 
days  of  vine  setting,  clearing  and 
such  work",  75  cents  per  diem. 
He  himself  worked,  for  others.  In 
1849  "I  set  out  vines  for  Francis 
Jones  for  one  day".  He  sold  cran- 
berry vines,  one  lot,  six  bushels,  to 
D.  Kelley  for  S21.00. 

He  tried  both  spring  and  fall 
planting.  One  time  he  set  his 
vines  "below  the  fence",  again  he 


set  out  vines  next  to  the  dyke", 
this  being  in  1850,  he  set  vines 
"below  the  orchard"  and  in  a  bog 
"southeast  of  the  grapevine",  then 
he  planted  "up  side  the  hill",  but 
this  seemingly  does  not  mean  on 
a  hill. 

Sold  to  Local  Stores 

Some  of  his  berries  he  is  known 
to  have  sold  at  retail,  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  local  grocery  stores. 
Some  of  his  recordings  throw  def- 
inite light  on  the  prices.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  he  sold  one  bushel 
to  Seth  Swift  for  $3.40  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  sold  "Henery" 
Marston  three  bushels  for  $10.50. 
In  1856  he  sold  (in  November)  two 
barrels  for  $24.00  and  one  bushel 
for  $4.00.  During  the  Civil  War, 
he  apparently  sold  some  of  his 
berries  for  as  high  as  §10.00  a 
bushel. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  noted 
that  Solomon  derived  revenue  from 
cranberries,  as  a  cranberry  labor- 
er, as  a  seller  of  vines  and  a  sel- 
ler of  berries.  In  one  instance, 
he  recorded  where  he  got  a  divi- 
dend from  his  bog  site,  although 
not  of  it.  This  was  in  1884  when 
he  wrote  that  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  eleventh  month  he  "went 
down  to  the  bog  just  at  night  and, 
shot  a  very  large,  wild  goose  and 
sold  him  for  a  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents." 

He  died  July  7,  1876,  this  typical 
early  Cape  grower  who  "plugged" 
away  at  his  cranberries  in  his  nat- 
ive section  of  Sandwich,  Scorton, 
contributing  his  full  share  to  the 
founding  of  the  industry. 

Not   All    Successes   on   Cape 

Not  all  on  Cape  Cod,  of  course, 
had  success,  at  least  in  their  first 
attempts,  some  not  at  all.  Some 
had  ill  luck  in  certain  experiences. 

There  was  Joshua  C.  Howes, 
president  of  the  Yarmouth  Nat- 
ional Bank,  newspaper  correspond- 
ent and  author  of  a  Howes  gene- 
alogy. He  bought  a  piece  of  low, 
"springy"  land,  adjoining  a  salt 
meadow  and  well  covered  with 
rush  grass,  in  1852. 

He  put  on  a  foot  of  sand  from 
an  adjoining  embankment,  in  the 
process  "widening  my  cranben'y 
ground  about  two  rods,"  and  then, 
this  being  in  the  fall,  set  out 
vines  in  sod,  18  inches  apart.  But 
when  spring  came  he  found  sods 
and  vines   "all   thrown   out   of  the 


ground  by  the  frost,  and  appear- 
ing as  if  they  had  never  been 
planted."  He  then  replanted  the 
vines  hill  by  hill. 

"The  second  year  the  rush  made 
its  appearance  again  on  that 
part  of  the  ground  filled  in,  and 
has  increased,  threatening  de- 
struction to  everything  that  came 
in  its  way.  I  consider  this  piece 
of  ground,  a  failure,  except  the 
strip  two  rods  wide  adjoining 
the   embankment   or  upland. 

"My  first  mistake  was  in  se- 
lecting a  cold,  springy  piece  of 
land,  and  my  next  was,  planting 
the  vines  in  the  fall  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  could  not  be  pro- 
tected from  the  frost  by  flow- 
ing  " 

He  had  another  piece,  however, 
adjoining  a  large  pond,  "warm  and 
sunny."  There  he  set  out  vines  in 
May,  and  got  too  bushels  to  an 
acre   the   first   year. 

"It    is    made    on      the    poorest 
sandy  soil  I  could  get,  and  such 
I  would  recommend  to  the  cran- 
berry grower.    I  never  saw  a  soil 
so   poor   that     cranberry     vines 
would  not  grow  in  it.     My  idea 
is,  the   poorer  the   soil   the   less 
trouble  I  will  have  to  keep  down 
other  grass,  no  fear  of  the  vines, 
they  will   grow   where  no   grass 
will." 
There  was  Howes  Chapman     of 
East  Dennis,     a  farmer,     then     a 
school  teacher,   keeper  of  a   small 
store,    and    finally   postmaster   for 
18  years.     He,  too,  planted  a  por- 
tion  of  his     bog     "surrounded  by 
cold    spring    water",    and    this,    he 
decided,,   "will   not   prove   a   favor- 
able   location    for    the    growth      of 
cranberries,"   but     he     persevered 
and   became    a    successful   cultiva- 
tor. 

Upland  Bog 
James  Howes  of  Dennis  tried 
the  experiment  of  growing  on  the 
upland,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eastwood.  In  the  fall  of  1852 
he  set  out  vines  on  about  a  quar- 
ter acTe  "which  was  on  a  very  high 
hill",  the  soil  being  a  "gravelly 
loam."  The  vines  grew  a  few  ber- 
ries, but  the  soil,  he  concluded, 
was  too  rich — he  had  manured  it 
the  previous  year  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  believed  the 
grass  grew  up  and  choked  the 
vines;    also   the   summer  following 

(Continued    on    Page    15) 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  IS  THIRD  LARGEST 
PRODUCING  AREA  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


by  CLARENCE  J.   HALI. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Extension  Service,  especially  planned 
for  cranberry  growers  in  Massachusetts'  third  largest  cranberry  acreage 
county — Bristol  County —  was  begun.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  cran- 
berry program  is  Harold  0.  Woodward.,  associate  county  agent,  who  has 
his  office  in  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segregansett,  which 
is  a  village  in  the  town  of  Dighton. 

Bristol  County  is  a  little  off  the  generally  accepted  cranberry  "run", 
although  it  adjoins  Plymouth  County.  But  cranberries  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  that  county  and  prior  to  that  were  gathered  wild,  as  in  so 
many  other  areas.  Bulletin  No.  139,  "The  Cranberry  Industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts" (C.  D.  Stevens,  W.  E.  Piper,  H.  J.  Franklin  and  F.  B.  Chand- 
ler), published  last  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  Bristol  County  acreage  (1946)  as  568,  Barnstable  County  as 
3359,  and  Plymouth,  10,409.  That  Bristol  has  been  the  third  in  acreage 
in(  the  state  since  1915  and  has  shown  a  tendency  to  a  stead.y  increase, 
like  that  of  Plymouth  County,  though  less  marked,  is  the  report  of  the 
survey  committee. 


The   1947  crop  of     Bristol     was 
8,510  bbls.  of  Early  Blacks,  10,380 
bbls.  of  Howes,  and  280  of  "others" 
a  total  of  19,170. 
Bristol  Has  Room  for  Expansion 

Bristol  County  has  listed  as  peat 
or  muck  land  24,000  acres.  This 
compares  to  only  3,200  in  Barn- 
stable, just  a  little  less  than  that 
for  Norfolk,  24,216,  whereas  Ply- 
mouth has  67,968  of  muck,  but  of 
course  the  classification  of  suitable 
land  alone  is  not  all  that  is  needed 
for  a  bog  site.  Flooding  facilities, 
sand  supplies,  drainage  and  other 
factors  enter  in.  But  Bristol  has 
a  lot  of  I'oom  for  cranberry  acre- 
age expension. 

Crandon — "Papa"    Consultant 

"Until  the  past  year  no  effort 
was  made  to  have  a  considei'ed. 
cranberry  program  for  Bristol 
County",  Mr.  Woodward  said. 
"For  one  thing  many  of  the  own- 
ers of  bogs  in  Bristol  County  lived 
in  Plymouth  county  and  obtained 
their  cranberi-y  cultural  informa- 
tion from  the  sources  there.  This 
picture  is  changing  some.  We  had 
and  do  have  Frank  Crandon  of 
Acushnet,  who  was  a  sort  of 
"papa"  consultant  to  the  other 
growers  of  his  town,  Freetown, 
and  adjacent  areas.  Frank  Cran- 
don always  knew  many  of  the 
answers  to  their  problems,  and  if 
he  d.idn't  he  went  down  to  the 
State  Bog-  at  East  Wareham  and 
found  out,  for  his  own  benefit  and 
theirs.  We  have  an  outstanding- 
farmer  in  this  county  in  Mr.  Cran- 
don— when    he    goes    into    a    thing 


he  goes  into  it  all  the  way.  There 
hadn't  been  much  call  here  at  the 
Extension  Service  for  cranberry 
information.  Now  there  are  more 
Bristol  County  owner-operators. 

"I  have  charge  of  the  poultry 
and  fruit  and  ornamental  end  of 
Extension  Service  here,  in  the  way 
we  break  it  down  in  this  county. 
County  Agent  Charles  W.  Harris 
takes  care  of  about  everything 
else,  gardening,  forestry,  and  oth- 
er things." 

Mr.  Woodward  was  born  in  Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut  (it  was  just 
46  years  ago  the  day  of  the  inter- 
view with  CRANBERRIES,  it  so 
happened).  Mr.  Wood.ward  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  He  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1925 
from  what  is  now  the  University 
of  Connecticut  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Sc-ience  degree,  acquired  in  poultry 
husbandry.  He  was  in  the  poultry 
department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  one  year,  after  that 
with  the  title  of  adjunct  profes- 
sor. He  then  went  to  the  New 
York  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  Long- 
Island,  New  York,  and  then  for 
two  years  was  in  farm  manage- 
ment in  Ponifret,  Connecticut. 

He  went  to  Segregansett  in  1930. 
The  only  organizations  of  which 
he  is  a  member  is  the  Grange, 
Dighton  Rock  Chapter,  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farm  Bureau,  and  oth- 
er farm  organizations.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  childxen,  and 
makes  his  home  at  Segregansett 
four  corners,  near  the  Agricultur- 


al School. 

Mr.  Woodward  frankly  admits 
he  knew  nothing;  about  cranberries 
when  he  first  became  intercste  1  in 
agriculture.  He  says  ho  did  know 
the  fruit  was  gathered  will  in  his 
native  part  of  Ccnnc.ticut  f rr  home 
use  and  learned  later  that  when 
water  conditions  had  been  just 
right  to  produce  a  natural  crop 
these  wild  berries  were  picked,  and 
sold  on  the  market. 
Is   Learning   about   Cranberries 

"I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
become  a  real  cranberry  expert", 
he  says,  "although  I  am  learning 
a  lot  about  cranberries  as  I  go 
along  and  have  been  interested  in 
them.  I  think  it  is  rather  my  job 
to  learn  from  Cranberry  Specialist 
"Dick"  Beattie,  Dr.  Franklin, 
"Joe"  Kelley  and  others,  and  pass 
that  information  along.  If  I  can 
get  growers  to  follow  "Dick" 
Beattie's  advice  I  will  be  doing  a 
good  job." 

"There  are  no  cranberry  clubs 
in  Bristol  County  as  in  Plymouth 
and  Barnstable  counties,  where  the 
idea  was  originated  by  County  Ag- 
ent "Bert"  Tomlinson.  However, 
cranberry  growers'  field  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Bristol  whenever 
suggested  by  Beattie.  One  of  these 
was  at  the  bog  of  Carl  Ashley  at 
East  Freetown.  Growers  of  Bris- 
tol county,  who  number  about  40 — 
that  is,  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
Frost  Warning  Service  which  orig- 
inates at  the  East  Wareham  Cran- 
berry Station — receive  these  by 
telephone  and.  radio  as  do  the 
growers  in  the  other  counties." 

Mr.  Woodward  says  he  sees  no 
particular  reason  why  cranberry 
production  in  Bristol  should  not 
continue  on  an  upward  tendency. 
He  believes  he  can,  however,  see 
one  reason  why  there  may  never 
be  as  many  growers  in  that  coun- 
ty as  in  Plymouth  or  on  the  Cape 
proper. 

1000-Acre   Bog  Possible 

"We  have  plenty  of  potential 
bog  sites  in  this  county,  we  could 
have  some  tremendous  bogs  here, 
in  fact,  and  that  is  where  I  see  a 
possible  limitation.  A  good  many 
of  our  potential  bog  sites  are  large 
in  area,  so  large  that  they  are  im- 
practical except  as  huge  scale 
operations.  These  bog  sites  are 
often  of  such  a  topographical  nat- 
ure  that  it  is  impractical     to  dg- 


velop  more  than  a  portion  of  them. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  provide 
water  unless  the  entire  potential 
area  was  put  into  bog.  To  do  part 
of  these  natural  swamps  would  be 
impractical.  To  do  all  of  them 
would  be  immensely  expensive." 

He  said  he  could  think  of  sites 
of  4,  5,  6  hundred  acre  bogs,  but 
these  locations  would  all  have  to 
be  developed  as  a  unit,  he  believed. 
He  referred  to  the  vast  Hockamock 
swamp  in  Raynham  and  Easton 
which,  he  said,  it  might  be  possible 
to  develop  into  a  bog  of  maybe 
1,000  acres.  "But  who  is  going  to 
swing  a  bog  like  that?" 

There  are  many  smaller  sites 
available  and  he  would  expect  to 
see  some  of  these  developed  as 
time  goes  on.  Bristol  County 
growers  probably  feel  no  worse 
and  no  more  optimistic  than  the 
growers  of  other  counties  about 
the  present  status  of  the  industry. 

Believes  Industry  Troubles  Can 
Be  Overcome 

He  said  he  was  very  much  in- 
terested and  hopeful  of  better 
marketing  conditions  in  the  future, 
now  that  the  two  co-ops  are  work- 
ing more  closely  together  than 
they  have  in  the  past  few  years. 
He  said  he  had  always  been  much 
interested  in  the  fact  that  cran- 
berry growing  is  one  of  the  few 
industries  in  which  ownership  of 
properties  are  so  often  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
for  several  generations.  "I  like  to 
see  that.  I  suppose  this  proves 
that  cranberries  offer  a  better  and 
more  reliable  income  over  a  long 
period  of  time  than  most  other 
crops.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
anything  seriously  wrong  with  the 
cranberry  industry  that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  growers  them- 
selves." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Bris- 
told  County  he  said:  "I  understand 
from  those  who  have  real  Cape 
expei-ience  that  this  is  the  Howe 
Variety  country.  I  have  been  told 
that  our  muck  is  capable  of  better 
yields. 

Bristol  Is  "Howe  Country" 

"I  am  only  giving  my  own  theory 
here,  but  I  think  we  have  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  muck  or  peat  here  in 
Bristol  than,  for  instance,  on  the 
Cape.     I  think  the  decayed  organic 
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matter  which  went  to  make  up  the 
peat  or  muck  was  different — more 
of  it  was  from  deciduous  trees  and 
less  from  evergreens.  I  think  that 
may  have  made  a  difference — that 
it  may  have  resulted  in  a  more  fer- 
tile muck  and  perhaps  better  min- 
erals." 

Poultry  is  Bristol  County's  great- 
est product;  Mr.  Woodward  puts 
in  about  two-thirds  of  his  time  in 
poultry  work.  Bristol  county  is 
well  up  toward  the  top  in  produ?- 
tion  in  New  England  and  one  of 
the  first  hundred,  counties  in  the 
country  in  poultry.  He  does  not 
believe  that  cranberries  will  ever 
surpass  poultry  in  his  county,  at 
least  for   a   long,   long   time. 

Hobby  Is  Apple  Orchard 

Mr.  Woodward  is  active  in  church 
work.    As  for  hobbies,  he  says,  "I 


have  none — unless  you  could  call 
our  apple  orchard  a  hobby.  I  have 
always  been  very  much  interested 
in  horticulture,  particularly  trees. 
Our  orchard  is  mostly  apple  trees, 
mostly  from  our  own  nursery.  We 
raise  our  own  seedlings.  I  would 
like  to  see  better  apples  grown 
than  there  are  today,  fruit  with 
more  virtues  and  fewer  faults. 
Better  varieties  can  be  grown,  I 
believe,  but  their  development  or 
finding  will  probably  come  about 
by  luck." 

Mrs.  Woodward,  has  about  10 
acres   in   young   orchard. 

In  learning  more  about  cran- 
berries Mr.  Woodward  is  a  frequent 
attendant  and  enters  into  discus- 
sion at  cranberry  meetings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  club  which  meets  at 
Rpchester. 
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A  Message  From 
Your  Government 


Talk  on  Soil 
Elements 


At  this  season  when  returns  are 
coming  in  from  the  fall  crop,  pro- 
ducers are  sometimes  troubled  as 
to  what  investment  to  make. 

There  are  the  usual  demands  for 
replacement  of  machinery,  for  in- 
creasing productivity  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  freezers,  television 
sets,  and  for  winter  travel.  Those 
are  all  worthy  pursuits  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

Prudence  dictates,  however,  that 
future  security  should,  have  con- 
sideration, not  by  the  expressing 
of  an  intention  that  the  idea  is 
good  and  that  sometime  some  act- 
ion should  be  taken  toward  that 
end,  but  by  doing  something  about 
it  now.  The  matter  of  security  is 
that  important  to  all  of  us. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds 
are  an  excellent  suggestion.  Their 
yield  is  good — the  investment  is 
safe — they  mature  in  either  ten 
or  twelve  years,  according  to  the 
type  selected,  and  in  event  of 
emergency  they  can  be  redeemed 
forthwith. 

The  purchaser  of  a  United 
States  Savings  Bond  becomes  one 
of  eighty-seven  million  holders  of 
a  financial  stake  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  His  dollar 
joins  the  47  billions  of  dollars  held 
by  these  stakeholders.  It  helps  to 
manage  the  huge  national  debt. 
It  aids  in  spreading  the  income 
from  this  debt  amongst  our  people 
— it  has  been  a  substantial,  if  not 
a  controlling  feature  in  combating 
the  hazard  of  inflation  and  its  in- 
vestment assists  the  holder  to  be- 
come financially  independent.  Nei- 
ther the  money  market  or  com- 
modity market  fluctuations  affect 
its  value. 

The  invitation  comes  from  your 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  di- 
rected to  you.  It  asks  you  to  visit 
any  bank,  commercial,  savings  or 
cooperative,  or  any  issuing  post 
office  and  place  your  order.  The 
supply  is  adequate  and  the  delivery 
is  prompt. 

Put  the  cut  end  of  your  Christ- 
mas tree  in  water  to  which  a  half 
cup  of  molasses  has  been  added 
to  keep  the  needles  green  and  as 
a  fire  preventive. 


An  educational  feature  of  the 
Southwest  Oregon  Cranberry  club 
meeting  held.  Friday,  Dec.  2,  was 
a  discussion  of  minor  elements 
and  their  role  in  plant  develop- 
ment by  Dr.  W.  L.  Powers,  head 
of  the  soils  department  at  Oregon 
State   college. 

The  meeting  began  at  7.30  p.  m. 
at  the  Dew  Valley  hall  about  five 
miles  south  of  Bandon. 

Dr.  Powers,  who  is  directing 
minor  element  studies,  started  in 
the  Kranick  and  Jackson  bogs,  in- 
cluded a  summarization  of  that 
work  in  his  discussion. 

FORTY    SELECTIONS 


Berries  chosen  from  the  forty 
selections  of  the  seedlings,  initi- 
ated by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Cranberry 
Breeding  Project  in  1929,  have 
been  sent  to  Hanson  to  be  made 
into  strained  sauce.  Others  have 
gone  to  Pemberton,  New  Jersey, 
where  they  will  be  studied  for 
color,  pectin  content,  solid  content 
and  weight,  reports  Dr.  F.  B. 
Chandler,  of  the  Mass.  Cranberry 
Experiment  Station. 

A  more  detailed  report  of  the 
results  of  the  testing  of  the  forty 
selections  at  this  stage  will  be 
published  in  this  magazine  shortly. 

Annual  Meeting- 
New  Jersey  Growers 
January  28 


The  place  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Cranberry 
Growers  Association — the  80-year- 
old  New  Jersey  cranberry  growers' 
"club" — will  be  moved  this  year 
from  Camden  to  Mount  Holly.  Ex- 
cellent accommodations  have  been 
secured  in  the  private  dining-  hall 
of  the  Fireside  Restaurant.  This 
will  have  the  added  advantage  of 
reducing  the  travel  required  for 
most  of  the  growers.  The  date 
will  be  January  28,  and  the  time 
10  a.  m. 

A  study  of  cranberry  blossoming- 
conditions  and  pollination  by  Rob- 
ert S.  Filmer  of  the  N.  J.  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  is  re- 
ported  in    the    Proceedings   of  the 


A.  C.  G.  A.,  just  out  in  the  mails. 
Mr.  Filmer  found  that  "applica- 
tions of  Fermate  do  not  interfere 
with  the  berry  set  on  the  plots. 
Heavy  applications  of  6  lbs.  per 
100  gals.,  and  four  applications  of 
3  lbs.  of  Fermate  at  5-day  inter- 
vals did  not  reduce  berry  set  and, 
in  fact,  these  plots  show  an  in- 
creased set." 


Holiday  Marketing 

During  the  weeks  between 
Thanksgi\'ing  and  Christmas  the 
cranberry  market  remained  steady 
in  the  Midwest  after  the  heavy 
holiday  buying.  The  Cape  Cod 
cartons  of  twenty-four  cellophane 
one-pound  bags  at  this  time 
brought  slightly  lower  prices  than 
berries  packed  in  the  ventilated 
window  boxes  of  twenty-four  one- 
pound  cartons. 

The  marketing  papers  report 
rather  sluggish  trade  in  all  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  compared  to 
trade  of  December  1948. 


Scoops  and  Screenings 


When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
forest  trees,  spring  or  fall? 

In  the  spring,  just  after  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  This 
will  give  the  little  tiees  plenty  of 
time  to  get  started  before  dry 
summer  weather  sets  in.  Fall- 
planted  ti-ees  do  not  always  have 
time  to  become  established  before 
freezing  weather  sets  in.  If  they 
are  not  established  they  may  be 
lost  by  drying  out  or  by  being 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  because 
of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 

Does  "Bull  Pine"  make  good 
lumber  ? 

"Bull  Pine"  is  another  name  for 
Pitch  Pine.  Many  old  timers  c-ut 
pine  that  had  seeded  in  an  old 
field.  These  trees  were  often 
limby  and  knotty  and  made  poor 
lumber.  Pitch  Pine  growing  under 
thick  woods  conditions  will  make 
good  lumber. 

How  long  should  fireplace  wood 
be  seasoned  before  using? 

That  depends  somewhat  on  the 
kind  of  wood.  Some  woods  dry 
faster  than  others,  but  six  months 
is  the  average  time  required  to 
make  it  burn  well. 

(Continued    on    Pafre    14) 
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ALWAYS    ANOTHER    YEAR 


CRANBERRIES   -   WAREHAM,     MASSACHUSETTS 


THERE  is  a    well-known    saying    among 

farmei's  (and  cranberry  growers  in  the 
last  analysis  are  farmers),  that  there  is 
"ahvays  another  year  coming."  Perhaps 
that  is  a  good  thought  to  cling  to  as  this 
year  ends. 

This  has  not  been  a  good  year  for  most 
cranberry  growers.  Who  is  to  blame? 
Perhaps  no  one  directly.  Maybe  it  is  most- 
ly circumstances.  The  weather  has  not 
been  favorable  for  moving  the  crop.  Con- 
sumers have  been  a  bit  afraid  about  spend- 
ing an  unnecessary  dime  or  two. 

The  whole  world  seems  a  bit  jittery. 
Who  knows  whether  another  year  is  coming 
or  not?  If  the  world  could  calm  down  to 
peaceful  thinking  we  would  all  be  better 
off. 

After  all,  Christmas  is  nearly  here. 
Christmas  is  a  time  for  peace.  There 
should  be  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men. 

This  editorial  is  rambling,  because  our 
own  thoughts  are  distraught.  There  is  a 
phrase  in  photography  (which  is  our  hob- 
by) which  goes  something  like  this:  "the 
circle  of  confusion".  It  simply  means 
things  are  rather  "discombolated."  Well, 
that  seems  something  like  the  cranberry 
situation  at  present. 

But,  after  all,  the  cranberry  grower  is 
producing  a  food.  He  is  performing  a  use- 
ful labor.  The  world  does  not  need  cran- 
berries. It  would  not  starve  if  there  were 
no  cranberries.  Yet  we  have  a  product  of 
which  we  may  be  proud.  A  good  dish  of 
cranberry  sauce  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at. 
Of  otherwise  worthless  land  you  growers 
are  making  this  piece  of  land  to  produce  a 
fruit.  You  have  accomplished  something 
whether  the  fruits  of  your  labor  can  be 
marketed  or  not. 

TT  is  natural  for  all  of  us  during  these 
months  of  December  and  January  to 
take  stock.  To  take  stock  of  our  business 
after  we  have  paid  our  debts,  if  we  are 
able  to  do  so.  We  review  our  policy  of  the 
past  year  and  try  to  correct  our  mistakes. 
No  business  can  go  on  forever  without  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  profit.  Any  agricultural 
venture  is  particularly  difficult  to  take 
stock  of  because  there  are  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  to  go  by  as  in  other  lines  of  en- 
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deavor.  Yet,  take  stock  we  must,  and  af- 
ter using  our  best  judgment  we  must  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  The  an- 
swer may  lie  in  reduction  of  poor  acreage 
in  favor  of  better  crops,  less  expensively 
brought  to  harvest. 

MERRY    CHRISTMAS    TO    ALL 


This  editorial  will  be  closed  with  a  very 
simple  message,  a  thought  which  is  meant 
kindly  for  each  and  every  one:  "Merry 
Christmas  and  a  more  prosperous  and 
happy  1950," 

f:ievep 


Beverley  Richards,  above,  receives  crown  from  Theresa  Guertin.  1948  Queen,  while  Master  of 
ceremonies,  Massachustts  Representative  Alton  H.  Worrall,  eives  a  big  smile  of  coni^ratulation  upon 
her   victory.  (CRANB'ERRIES    Photo) 


Left:    Bi?    horses,    loaned    to    the    Gault 

Transportation    Company       of       Wareham, 

■*  ?       Massachusetts,       from    the       Sharon       Box 

i  Manufacturing    Company,       take    part       in 

^  the    Wareham    celebration. 

(CRANBERRIES    Photo) 


0rc5on   Queen,   Joan   De   Costa 
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Above,  first  train  from 
Boston  to  Orleans,  1863. 
Left,  an  even  earlier 
train,  March  27,  1849, 
Boston  to  Sandwich  and 
return  twice  daily.  Fare 
Boston  to  Sandwich, 
$1 .50.  (Story  on  page 
6). 


Scoops  and  Screenings 

(Continued    from    Page    10) 

Taking  a  soil  sample  for  testing 
is  easy,  but,  as  in  most  farm  and 
garden  choi-es,  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  to  do  it. 

Wallace  A.  Mitcheltree,  associ- 
ate extension  specialist  in  soils  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rut- 
gers University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  finds  a  growing  interest  in 
soil  testing.  However,  a  test  won't 
help  the  farmer  or  home  owner 
much  if  the  sample  is  incorrectly 
taken. 

Tools  needed  for  taking  a  soil 
sample  are  a  spade,  a  bucket,  a 
large  piece  of  clean  cloth  and  a 
pine  container,  such  as  an  ice 
cream  box.  Here's  how  to  take 
a  sample: 

Dig  a  hole  to  the  depth  at  which 
the  soil  changes  color. 

Use  the  spade  to  remove  a  thin 
slice  of  soil  from  the  side  of  the 
hole. 

Place  this  slice  of  soil  into  n 
clean   bucket. 

Take  five  of  these  samples  from 
each  plot  of  ground  to  be  tested. 

Dump  the  five  samples  out  of 
the    bucket   onto   the     cloth.        (A 


large  sheet  of  strong,  clean  paper 
will  do).  Mix  the  samples  thor- 
oughly by   rolling  them   around. 

Put  a  pint  of  the  mixed,  sam- 
ples, into  a  container  and  prepare 
for  mailing  or  taking  to  the  county 
agricultural  agent. 


Fifth  "Original  Cranberry  Fes- 
tival", sponsored  by  Wareham 
(Mass.)  American  Legion,  Post 
220,  and.  its  Auxiliary,  Armistice 
Day,  November  11,  climaxed  by 
the  choosing  and  crowning  of  pret- 
ty blonde  Beverly  Richards,  20,  of 
Foxboro,  proved  to  be  the  biggest 
event  yet  staged  in  Wareham  in 
honor  of  the  cranberry.  It  was 
an  affair  lasting  from  noon  until 
after  midnight. 

There  was  a  parade  with  several 
bands,  drum  majorettes,  a  football 
game  at  the  "Cranberry  Bowl"  at- 
tended by  over  4,000,  a  cranberry 
festival  supper,  and.  the  big  wind- 
up  at  Wareham  Memorial  town 
"hall,  the  selection  of  queen.  In 
this  Miss  Richards  won  over  about 
a    dozen    contestants.        So     great 


was    the    interest   that   more   than 
100  were  turned  away  at  the  hall, 

despite  its  large  capacity. 
?  «  *  *  « 
Agricultural  research  will  be 
needed  more  in  the  years  ahead 
than  ever  before,  according  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Martin,  dean  and  di- 
rector of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Experiment  Station,  Rut- 
gers University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  Lower  prices  always 
bring  a  need  for  greater  efficiency 
in  production  and  marketing  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  demands 
for  service  from  the  University, 
he  said.  Directors  of  Experiment 
Stations  confirmed  that  farmers  do 
appeal  more  to  the  Stations  for 
help  in  solving  their  problems. 
*  •  •  •  • 

The  USDA,  Dept.  of  Commerce, 
various  land  grant  colleges  and 
the    Flying    Farmers      of   America 
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Ellis  and  Elthea  Atwood  again 
L'xtend  their  heartiest  greetings 
for  Xmas  and  their  very  best  for 
your  New  Year. 

Do  come  and  join  them  at  Eda- 
ville,  see  the  festive  lights,  ride 
on  the  famous  railroad,  have  the 
children  meet  Santa — in  fact, 
let's  all  have  a  jolly  good  time! 
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are  combining  eiforts  to  produce 
a  plane  which  will  be  useful  for 
seeding-  grasses  and  small  grains, 
and  spreading  fei-tilizer  in  addition 
to  the  already  customary  spread- 
ing of  herbicides,  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  says  Co-operative  Di- 
gest. Specifically  CAA  and  USDA 
engineers  are  trying  to  design  a 
plane  which  will  have  a  pay  load 
capacity  of  1500  lbs.,  operate  at  a 
minimum  speed  of  40-50  mph.,  and 
still  have  plenty  of  power  to  enable 
pilots  to  zoom  out  of  danger  while 
working    in    small    areas. 

to*** 
(Continued    from   Page   7 

Cranberry  Fever 

the  planting  brought  a  severe 
drought  "which  dried  and.  baked 
the  ground,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  vines." 

However,  he  felt  that  if  he  had 
planted  in  the  spring  and  hoed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer his  vines  would  have  yielded 
a  larger  crop.  He  believed,  at  the 
time  of  his  letter,  cranberries 
could  be  cultivated  on  upland  pro- 
vided the  vines  were  well  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Howes  eventually 
prospered  in  cranberries,  building 
many  acres  of  productive  bog,  he 
being  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  present  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
assessors  and  selectman  of  Den- 
nis, elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1859.  He  was  a  County 
commissioner  of  Barnstable  for  21 
years,  member  board  of  directors 
Barnstable  County  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  and  on  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  Barnstable 
County  Agricultural  Society.  He 
died  May  17,  1890. 

"Cape  Cod  Will  Lead  World  in 

Quinces  and  Cranberries" 
"In  quinces  and  cranberi'ies. 
Cape  Cod  will  lead  the  world", 
wrote  Simeon  Brown,  then  editor 
of  THE  FARMER,  in  1852,  upon 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Barn- 
stable County.  The  Cape  was 
famous  for  its  quinces,  even 
though  it  never  led  the  world  in 
that  fruit.  That  year  was  record- 
ed, incidentally,  as  a  year  in  which 
Cape  vines  "flourished  unusually 
well",  and  Editor  Brown  had  a 
special  interest  in  cranberries.  Be- 


WESTERN  PICKERS,  INC. 

Plympton,  Mass. 

Oct.  15,  1949 

I  am  the  owner  of  two  Western  Pickers  and  have  picked  30  acres 

with  them  this  season.     I  used  them  only  on  my  poorest  bogs  and  the 

coat  of  picking  and  getting  my  berries  in  the  screenhouse  was  75c  per 

bbl.     I  am  very  much   pleased  with  my  Western  Pickers. 

(   Signed) HENRY   G.   SHAW. 


This  testimonial,  like  the  others  published  before,  comes  from  a 
leader  in  the  Cranberry  InJustry  who  is  the  owner  of  Western,  Pickers. 
Practically  every  user  is  enthusiastic  about  his  machine. 

In  Grayland,  Wash.,  Western  Pickers  nearly  superseded  the  vacuum 
machines  this  year,  and  growers  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  may 
find  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  Western  Picker  cr  else  be  forced  to  a  minor 
role  in  the  Cranberry  Industry  in  the  very  near  future.  This  is  because 
the  yield  per  acre  is  lower  and  the  producing  costs  are  higher  per  acre 
than  in  Wisconsin  or  the  Pacific  Coast.  Besides  this  the  West  is  going 
to  produce  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cranberries  grown  in  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

Present  dry  hand-scooping  costs  as  practiced  in  the  East  are  too  high 
and  if  there  isn't  a  market  for  all  the  berries  produced,  then  only  the 
low-cost   producers   will   survive. 

What  happened  to  the  little  grower  this  year  who  could  not  afford 
to  spend  much  money  on  his  bog  because  he  did  not  receive  much  money 
last  year?  His  berries  were  left  on  the  vines,  as  he  could  not  afford  to 
pick  them,  or  if  he  did  pick  them  with  hired  help  he  only  traded  dollars 
(cash  for  credit).  And  what  is  he  going  to  do  next  year  and  the  year 
after?  He's  going  to  have  to  do  all  his  picking  himself  with  a  Western 
Picker  cr  he  is  going  out  of  the  Cranberry  Industry. 

The  time  to  make  up  your  mind  is  now.  It's  either  a  Western 
Picker  soon  or  you'll  be  in  Cranberries  only  when  the  price  is  up — and 
if  you  can  forecast  when  this  will  be  you  should  be  in  the  marketing 
end,  not  in  the  growing  end. 

Every  phase  of  agriculture  is  becoming  more  mechanized  and  Cran- 
berries are  no  exception.  Lock  at  the  cotton  picker  and  the  corn  picker. 
They  have  had  plenty  of  detractors,  but  they  are  rapidly  taking  over 
their  industries  because  they  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  farm  labor 
is  getting  hard  to  get. 

The  same  things  apply  to  the  Western  Picker.  No  one  claims  it 
is  a  perfect  machine  (very  few  are).  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  adjustments  on  the  machine,  in  spite  of 
untrained  vines,  and  in  spite  of  mechanical  failures  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, you'll  get  your  bog  of  10  to  15  acres  nicked.  Western  Pickers 
Inc.  maintains  service  centers,  parts,  and  instructors  in  nearly  all  the 
cranberry-producing  areas  and  you  are  probably  not  one-half  day  away 
from  some  service  center. 

The  Western  Picker  is  the  only  dry  picker  that  one  man  can  use 
to  harvest  from  10  to  20  acres  of  cranberries  by  himself  in  a  season. 
It  is  the  least  common  denominator  in  making  the  picking  costs  in  all 
cranberry-producing  areas  in  the  U.  S.  equal  and  during  this  last  picking, 
season  Western  Picker  Inc.  operaited  in  all  the  various  cranberry-pro- 
ducing areas. 

Why  don't  you  order  your  Western  Picker  now  and  save  S140.00 
if  ordered  before  New  Year's?  This  reduction  is  made  so  that  the 
pickers  can  be  built  during  the  winter.  See  November  issue  of  "CRAN- 
BERRIES" for  prices. 

Write  Western  Pickers  Inc.,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  or  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing representatives:  Ed  .lokinen,  Duxbury,  Mass.;  Nahum  Morse, 
East  Freetown,  Mass.;  Jerold  Bro'-kman,  Vesper,  Wis.;  Norman  Ybck, 
Grayland,  Wash.  — (advt.) 
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sides  being  editor  of  THE  FARM- 
ER he  was  secretary  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
prominent  agriculturalist  of  his 
home  town,  Concord,  and  was  try- 
ing to  raise  cranberries  himself, 
but  in  his  garden.  He  had  come 
to  the  Cape  as  principal  speaker 
at  Barnstable  Fair. 

In  that  same  year,  Massachu- 
setts established  by  act  of  Legis- 
lature, a  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  in  his  first  report  the 
following  year  Secretary  Charles 
L.  Flint  devoted  18  pages  to  dis- 
cussion of  cranberries.  In  a  re- 
port in  1856,  Mr.  Flint  said  he  had 
visited  more  than  100  cranberry 
"plantations"  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  but  he  credited  Cape  Cod 
with  growing  the  finest  cranber- 
ries, although  he  did  make  the  Cape 
share  part  of  its  honor  with  Cape 
Ann  up  in  Essex  County.  This 
was  because  of  a  "particularly 
large,  round,  and  black  cranberry 
....  it  might  properly  be  called 
the  'Black  Cranberry".  He  said 
his  reports  on  cranberries  had 
been  quoted  from  "Maine  to  Geor- 
gia and  had  turned  many  to  cran- 
berry culture." 


Curtis  and  Hall  on  the  Cape 

O.  O.  Holmes,  in  his  New  Jersey 
speech  of  1883  (which  was  re- 
ferred to  in  an  earlier  chapter) 
said  that  Joseph  H.  Curtis,  who 
had  opened  the  business  of  Curtis 
&  Company  at  Quincy  Market  in 
Boston  in  1826  "and  shortly  after 
visited  Cape  Cod  and  bought  the 
fruit  of  the  early  growers",  as- 
sociated himself  with  Stacy  Hall, 
who  also  had  a  stall  in  the  market 
in  1853  for  the  buying  of  Cape 
Cod  cranberries.  The  story  is, 
these  rival  cranberry  merchants 
had  met  on  the  train  (then  oper- 
ating as  far  as  Sandwich)  while 
each  was  on  his  way  to  the  Cape 
bogs  to  buy  fruit. 

Stacy  Hall  had  been  born  at 
North  Berwick,  Maine,  December 
8,  1819,  and  as  a  boy  worked,  on 
his  father's  farm.  While  a  youth 
he  went  to  Boston,  with  only  his 
carfare  and  a  little  more,  obtained 
work  on  a  farm  in  Roxbury  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Williams  who  operated  a 
stall  himself  at  the  market.  Hall 
was  eventually  sent  into  Boston  to 
take  in  produce  at  the  stall,  be- 
came fascinated  by  this  type  of 
work,  and   was     ti'ansferred   there 


permanently.  When  Mr.  Williams 
died,  he  took  over  the  business 
and  in  1862  became  a  partner  with 
Cyrus  Haynes,  until  he  became 
partner  with  Horatio  C.  Cole  un- 
til 1899.  Hall  died  December  8, 
1910,  but  Hall  &  Cole  are  still 
active  in  the  cranberry  market  to- 
day. 

Wore  High  Silk  Hat 
on  Cranberry  Trips 

Curtis  has  been  described,  as  a 
big  man,  very  tall,  dignified,  and 
on  his  buying  trips  to  the  Cape 
bogs  he  usually  wore  a  high  silk 
hat. 

Curtis  &   Hall  even  had  a  more 
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Frost  Insecticide  Co. 


ARLINGTON,  74 

Box  36 
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"Coppie",  the  CUPROLIGNUM  COP- 
PER, helps  you  protect  your  flumes 
and  headgates  from  attacks  by  their 
bitter  enemy,  rot.  For  just  a  few  cents 
you  can  save  costly  renewals  on  flumes, 
headgates,  fence-posts,  outbuildings, 
etc. 


Try  CUPROLIGNUM  SHINGLE  STAIN— for  new  clapboards,  old  or  new 
shingles.  Can  be  painted  over  if  desired.  Keeps  up  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings,  as  well  as  extending  their  usefulness.  But  be  sure  you  specify 
CUPROLIGNUM! 


New    EnKland    Representative 

ROBERT  S.  CHASE 


195  Marlboro  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 


CUPROLIGNUM 

RUDD  S  CUMIMINCS 
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Indian  Trail 


CRANBERRIES    J 


WISCONSIN'S 

Own  Sales  Organization 


A  Business  Agency  Committed 
To  Orderly  And  Aggressive 
Marketing  For  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Growers. 


Inquiries  are  invited  at  our  offices,  Room  33,  Mead-Witter  Bldg., 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 


Cranberry  Growers,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 
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definite  stake  in  the  Cape  cranberry 
business  than  buying  berries,  hav- 
ing: bought  the  so-called  Benjamin 
Pollard  Winslow  bog  at  Marstons 
Mills,  built,  probably,  a  little  be- 
fore the  1870s  by  Virgil  B.  Collins, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  early 
Cape  builders.  This  was  pur- 
chased in  1913  by  the  late  and 
well-remembered  Arthur  S.  Curtis, 
although  no  relation  of  the  Curtis 
of  the  earlier  day,  and  is  still  in 
operation. 

Certain  it  is  that  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Hall  in  their  association  of 
cranberry  buying  were  important 
in  building  up  the  early  Cape  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Holmes  said,  in  his 
speech,  "They  have  probably 
bought  and  sold  more  cranberries 
than  any  other  Eastern  house  dur- 
ing this  time." 
The    Railroad    Spurs    the    Industry 

Now  really  raising  cranberries, 
the  Cape  needed  a  speedy  and  re- 
liable means  of  getting  them  to 
market.     This   came.       The     rails 


and  service  of  the  Old  Colony  had 
reached  Sandwich  in  1848,  and 
Curtis  and  Hall  had,  met  on  the 
train.  The  line  was  now  ending 
the  glory  of  the  packets,  and  only 
a  little  more  slowly  was  breaking 
up  the  day  of  the  stage  coach.  But 
the  benevolent  power  of  steam  was 
to  bend  its  strength  to  aid  the 
yoimg  cranberry  industry.  The 
men  of  the  Cape  could  scarcely  be 
called  insular.  Too  many  of  them, 
and  women,  too,  had  sailed  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  woi'ld,  but  the 
coming  of  the  trains  brought  a 
new  life  to  the  ancient  towns.  The 
pages  of  the  Cape  papers  were 
studded  with  items  about  the  rail- 
road.; the  conductors  assumed 
something  of  the  high  status  of 
packet  captains  and  of  the  stage 
coach  drivers  and  "their  gentle- 
manly department  and  careful  at- 
tention to  passengers  soon  made 
them  hosts  of  friends",  as  one 
paper  remarked. 

"After  long  last  at  high  noon 


PRE-FABRICATEI 


Sliding  Gate  Reservoir  Flumes — the  kind  that  let  ycu  sleep 
on  frosty  nights. 

Dog-leg  Reservoir  Flumes — for  Oxygen  Enrichment. 

Flashboard-type  Lower  Flumes — for  close  regulation  of  water 
levels. 

WITH  ARMCO  PIPE 

Long  lengths — few  joints — easy  to  handle. 

Galvanized,   asbestos  bonded,  completely   coated,  with  a  paved  bottom  to 

take   the   wear. 

AND  NO  SPILING 

Instead,  on  short  pipes,  reservoir  flumes,  or  v/her?  eels  and  inusl:ra{R 
are  bad,  use  a  corrugated-iron  seepwall  collar,  e:iter.ding  two  feet  above. 
below,   and   both   sides   of  pipe. 

ASSEMBLED    IN    A    FEW    HOURS 

Excavating   and    backfilling   your    chief   problem. 

NO   SETTLEMENT 

Except   as    the   whole   dike    settles,    even   on   the   softest   bottom. 

DELIVERY 

Normally  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  yo  u  order.  Material  trucked 
from  Palmer.  Unloaded  as  near  the  sites  as  they  can  reasonably  get 
with    a    loaded    trailer    truck. 

PRICE 

Depends  on  size,  height,  length,  etc.  Unless  the  flume  is  unusually 
high,  wide  and  handsome,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10  per  inch  of  outlet 
diameter:  IS"  outlet,  $180.  Short,  simple  flumes  are  as  much  as  25% 
less.  This  is  delivered  price ;  you  install  it.  I  sometimes  supervise 
installation   for  a  fee. 


R.  A.  TRUFANT 


(on  May  8,  18.54)  with  the  whole 
town  at  the  depot,  with  flags  fly- 
ing   everywhere    and     amid    the 
ringing   of   bells   and    the   firing 
of  cannon,   the   iron     horse   had 
brought  its  first  load  of  passen- 
gers to  the  station."  (Barnstable) 
From  Barnstable  the  rails  went 
on  to  Yarmouth  and  Hyannis.  The 
Cape  Cod  Central  was  opened,  the 
18   miles    to    Orleans   December   6, 
1865.     In   1872  a     branch     of  the 
upper  Cape  was  opened  from  Buz- 
zards  Bay   to     Woods   Hole,     and 
July  22,   187.3: 

" dawned  bright  and  beau- 
tiful a  day  as  ever  blessed  Prov- 
incetown   with     its   radiance.  . .  . 
far  away  was  heard  the  locomo- 
tive whistle  and  nearer  got  the 
thundering   of   the   first   passen- 
ger  train   over   the     road,     and 
when,  through   the  cut  near  the 
d.epot  rushed  the  fiei'y  steed  with 
his  burden  attached.  . .  .  the  wel- 
kin rang  with  the  glad  shouts  of 
the   assembled   multitude   out  in 
holiday  attire  to  witness  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  first  train." 
Al'ihough     it   had     taken     some 
years   for   the     "fiery     horse"     to 
reach  the     dunes     of  the  Tip  End 
where  cranberries  were  waiting  for 
shipments,  and  almost  as  long  to 
the   terminus   of   the   Woods   Hole 
br.n.h,   along   the  route   of  which 
bogs  were   coming     in,  the     Cape 
Codders  now  had  an  easier  access 
to  market.     It   is  true   that  when 
the  trains  were  first  chugging  up 
and.  down  the  peninsult  much  fruit 
was   still  shipped  by  packet.     The 
freight   cars   which     had     started 
operating  as  far  as  Barnstable     a 
short  time  before     passenger   ser- 
vice was  inaugurated  were  scarce- 
ly more  than  half     the  size     of  a 
present     refrigerator     car.       .A.nd 


Hydraulic    Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 


Bog    Railroads    For    Sale    or    Rent 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 


-INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasin.g 

Wisconsin     Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
.McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936    Memoi'ial    Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Eighteen 


what  if  the  PROVINCETOWN 
ADVOCATE  did  have  to  deny  a 
canard  or  two,  as  under  date  of 
July  20,  1873? 

"The  story  that  the  station  at 
Noi'th    Truro    is    indicated    by    a 
milk  can  near  the  track  isn't  so. 
They  have   a   pile   of  ties  there, 
with  a  man  sitting  on  it,  and  are 
soon  to  possess  a  nice  little  sta- 
tion." 
The  fact  was  the  Cape  did  have 
rail    service.        Smoke     from     the 
"balloon"      stacks,     like      inverted, 
cones,    traced    its   way     over     the 
dunes   by   the   ponds     where   bogs 
were  built  or  being  built.     Some- 
times   the    fuel    used     was   corded 
wood  piled  beside  the  tracks.     The 
bright  trim     of     the     locomotives 
and  the  passenger     cars,     painted 
yellow,  heated     with     wood  stoves 
and  illuminated  by  kerosene  lamps, 
struck   a   heartening   note   to     the 
Cape  Codd.ers.     It  was  probably  a 
devoted  cranberry  grower,  indeed, 
who  would  fail  to  pause  and  wipe 
away  the  sweat  from  his  labors  at 
their  passing — particularly  as  each 
locomotive  bore,  not  an  uninspired 
number,   but   such  names     as     the 
"Wareham",  the  "Barnstable",  the 


"Highland  Light",  the  "Daniel 
Webster",  the  "Burgess",  the 
"Cape  Cod",  and  the  "Right  Arm." 

The  Rails  Were  Made  Use  of 

Items  as  to  cranberry  shipments 
in  the  papers  proved  the  red  fruit 
was  rolling  to  market  in  the  trains 
in  increasing  quantity.  The  rails 
were  aiding-  the  cranberry  indus- 
try, not  only  on  the  Cape  but  in 
New  Jersey,  and  this  was  directly 
recognized  concerning  the  Jersey 
crop  by  the  following  report  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  1869: 

"The  reason  this  (cranberry) 
business  has  not  made  more  rap- 
id progress  is  the  want  of  easy 
communications  in  this  (South) 
Jersey)  section  of  the  State  aris- 
ing from  the  sandy  roads  so  gen- 
eral and  the  absence  of  railroads. 
Now  the  railroads  ai-e  being  made 
there  through  every  part  and 
the  effect  is  to  develop  the  re- 
sources   " 

Last   summer   the     New   Haven, 

it    may    be    noted,      honored      the 

long  connection  between  the   rails 

and   the   cranberry  by   naming   its 

crack  commuter  special,  Boston  to 


Hyannis  and   Woods     Hole,     "The 
Cranberry." 

(Continued,  ne.xt  month) 


TO   ALL   IN   THE 

CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

FROM 

DEGAS'  BROS. 

WAREHAM,   MASS 
Ciov\  ers   and    CisiribuJors   of 

CAPE    COD 
CRANBERRIES 
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PLYMOUTH 
TeL   740 
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Distributor  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberries 
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YARMOUTH 
TeL  Barnstable  107 


Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued    from   page   5> 

the  growers  had  little  time  to  par- 
ticipate. There  seemed  to  be  very 
little  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  but  the  huge  croud 
that  turned  out  for  the  coronation 
of  the  queen  and  the  other  festi- 
vities turned  the  affair  into  a  grand 
sucess.  Miss  Joan  DeCosta  prin- 
cesses made  the  whole  festival  a 
a  gala  affair. 

This  is  the  third  year  for  the  fes- 
tival and  each  succeeding  year  the 
crowds  have  increased  and  the  gen- 
eral public  has  shown  approval  for 
tuch  entertainment.  Already  there 
is  talk  of  ways  to  make  the  festi- 
val a  bigger  and  better  affair. 


Your 

-FORD- 

Dealer 
thanks  his 
Patrons  for 

their 
Patronage 
and  sends  all 
good  wishes. 

H.  A.  SUDDARD 


Elm   Street 


WAREHAM 


Club  Meets  In  New  Jersey 

An  interesting  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Tuckerton  Cranberry  Club  was 
held  at  the  Manahavvkin  Hotel  on 
November  2Sth.  President  Char- 
les Conrad,  II.  Robert  Filmer,  State 
Bee  Specialist,  Isaac  Harrison,  C. 
A.  Doehlert,  John  Cutts,  and  Ed- 
ward Lipman  spoke  during  the  eve- 
ning. 

Station  and  Field  Notes 

(Continued   from   Page  4) 

signed  to  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Improved  Varieties 
The  United  States  Depai-tment 
of  Agriculture  has  performed  val- 
uable service  to  the  industry  in 
organizing  and  conducting  research 
in  the  field  of  improved  varieties 
of  cranberries  which  include  di- 
sease resistance,  good  keeping 
quality,  and  high  yields.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  work  be  contin- 
ued by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment oi  Agriculture. 

Fertilizers 

We  recognize  the  importance   of 


studying  the  proper  use  of  ferti- 
lizers and  water  management.  It 
is  our  recommendation  that  Dr.  I 
B.  Chandler,  of  the  Cranberry  Ex- 
periment Station,  continue  his  in- 
vestigations. 

Forestry 

A  large  percentage  of  forestry 
holdings  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts is  owned  by  cranberry 
holders.  In  ord.er  to  presei'\'e  this 
natural  resource  and  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  off-season 
work,  we  recommend  the  continued 
study  of  outlets  for  forest  products 
by  our  state,  district,  and  county 
foresters.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  Extension  Service  continue 
their  efforts  to  acquaint  growers 
with  improved  forestry  practices. 
Labor  Supplies 

We  recognize  the  valuable  sei'- 
vice  rendered  by  the  Massa'jhusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security 
in  locatinjf  sources  of  labor  for  the 
inau£:try.  We  recommend,  that  this 
service   hs   continued. 

Marketing   Problems 
and   Recommendations 

Ihe  Committee  heartily  endorses 
the  special  cranberry  marketing 
conference  held  in  Wareham  last 
spring.  The  purpose  was  to  ac- 
quaint growers  with  the  steps  in- 


To  All,  This  Simple  Greeting 

''Merry  Christmas" 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 


PLYMOUTH 


Tel.  200 


Tel.   1300 


Twenty 


volved  in  marketing  their  crops. 
The  information  presented  was 
very  helpful  to  cranberry  growers 
in  analyzing'  some  of  their  mar- 
keting  problems. 

Quality    Fruit 

As  growers,  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  raising  quality 
fruit.  Our  Committee  believes  that 
Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin's  "Keeping 
Quality  Forecast"  has  proved  an 
effective  guide  as  to  steps  neces- 
sary early  in  the  season  to  produce 
quality  fruit.  We  recommend  that 
the  Extension  Service  acquaint 
growers  with  this  timely  inform- 
ation. 

Packaging  and  Handling  as  it 
Affects  Keeping  Quality 

We  appreciate  the  importance  of 
studying  packaging  and  handling 
of  cranberries  as  it  affects  keeping 
quality.  The  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering Department  is  conducting 
experiments  in  this  field.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  work  be  contin- 
ued. 

Marketing  Research 

The  Committee  recognizes  the 
constructive  efforts  of  our  various 
marketing  groups  in  eft'ecting  im- 
proved cooperation  in  the  handling 


of  our  crop.  We  recommend  to  the 
cranberi'y  industry  that  a  reseaixh 
study  of  marketing  methods  as 
they  apply  to  distribution,  pack- 
aging, consumer  acceptance  and 
demand,  selling  cost  and,  any  other 
related    features    be    conducted    on 


a  nation-wide  basis  utilizing  the 
funds,  if  possible,  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the 
1946  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
Respectfully   submitted, 

E.   L.   Bartholomew,   Chairman. 


Frost  Protection  and  Irrigation . . . 

ALL  ITEMS  TO   COMPLETE  A   COMMERCIAL   BOG   ROTARY 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  AND  FROST  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

Write    or    Phone    for    FREE    Descriptive    Literature 
with    Prices    on    the    foUowine: 

GORMAN  RUPP  PUMPING  UNITS — all  sizes. 
CHRYSLER  O.  C.  D.  PUMPING  UNITS — 500  g.  p.  m. 
BUDA  DIESEL  PUMPING  UNITS  (War  Surplus)  1000 

to  1500  g.  p.  m. 
FLEX-O-SEAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 
"TEXTOLITE"    high-pressure,    non-corroding    tubing 

for  surface  use,  permanent  installations  or  buried 

lines. 
SPRINKLER  HEADS  in  all  sizes,  4  q.  P  M 

(All  items  in  stock  at  our  Cape  Cod  Location) 

Layouts  and  Estimates  at  no  obligation.  All  equipment  delivered  to  the 
bog  and  put  into  operation  with  our  assistance.  (Mass.  bogs).  Our  "know 
how"  is  l>ased  on  hundreds  of  installations  on  farms  and  bogs,  as  well  as 
operation   of   this   type   equipment   to  water  200  acres   of  our  own. 

VEG-ACRE  FARMS,   IRRIGATION  DIV. 

Forestdale,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  off  Route   130,  at  Snake  Pond  Road  by  car 

Tel.  Osterville  719 
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Throughout  this  Yu  etide  Season 
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the  old,  old  wish  of  peace, 
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good  wil   to  al   men,  and 
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Prosperity  for  1950 

If 

is  our  wish  for  you. 

li 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 

•^ 

SALES  COMPANY 

9  Station  Street 

Middleboro, 

Mass. 

- 

Now  that  Saint  Nicholas  soon  will  be  here, 
May  he  mean  big  sales  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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BEST  WISHES  FOR  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
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The  Cranberry  Growers  Co-operative 


Chicago 


New  York 
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^VINC    A    $20,000,000   A   YEAR    INDUSTRY 


APE  COD 
*EW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


FRANKLIN   E.   SMITH,   of   Nantucket   Cranberry   Co.  (Story   Page  8) 


A 


30  Cents 


Januarv   IQSD 


CONTINUE  SUPPORT 

The  New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company  by 
vote  of  its  Directors  considers  that  continued  support 
of  Cranberry  Growers'  Council,  Inc.,  will  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  Cranberry  Industry. 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


9  Station  St. 


Middleboro,  Mass. 


1950 


As  the  years  have  progressed,  up  to  the  half-way 
mark  of  the  20th  century  Wisconsin  has  progressed 
remarkably  in  the  cranberry  industry  of  the  nation. 

No  small  part  of  that  progress  is  due  to  the 
WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY  SALES  COMPANY.  It 
has  been  aggressive  in  marketing,  in  research,  and,  in 
promoting  all  phases  of  cranberry  culture.  This  pro- 
gram will  continue. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


NOTES  FROM  OREGON 


Year  Starts  Cold 

The  new  year  came  in  with  cold 
rain,    sleet    and    flurries    of    snow, 
but   there    should     have     been   no 
harm  to  the  dormant  vines. 
Less  Winter  Flooding 

More  and  more  growers  are  get- 
ting away  from  the  idea  that  cran- 
berry bogs  in  Oregon  need  an  all- 
winter  flood,  and  so  are  leaving  it 
off.  Temperatures  in  bog  areas  in 
this  state  are  seldom  low  enough 
in  the  cold  months  to  do  any  ma- 
terial damage  to  vines,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  flooding  as  a 
weed-killing'  measure  is  beneficial, 
but  long  flooding  or  late  holding 
damages  buds  out  of  proportion  to 
benefits  gained. 

Some   Bogs   Weedy 

The  '49  crop  proved  somewhat 
less  than  expected,  due  chiefly  to 
spring  frosts.  The  lower  prices 
and  slow  payment  is  forcing  many 
grov/ers  into  other  fields  of  labor, 
temporarily,  at  least,  and.  there  is 
consequent  neglect  of  old  and  new 
marshes.  And  the  weeds,  which 
always  look  for  such  an  opportun- 
ity, are  coming  in  and  will  give 
trouble. 


Jersey  Growers 
To  Hold  80th 
Meeting-  Jan.  28 


The  80th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  Saturday, 
January  28.  The  meeting  place 
this  year  has  been  changed,  from 
Camden  to  The  Fireside  restaurant. 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  The  meeting 
will  be  called  to  order  by  President 
John  E.  Cutts  promptly  at  10.00 
a.  m.  The  program  will  consist 
of  a  tribute  to  R.  B.  Wilcox,  talks 
by  Theodore  H.  Budd,  Sr.,  chairman 
Cranberry  Growers  Council,  and 
by  stafl'  members  of  the  Cranberry 
and  Blueberry  Laboratory,  D.  O. 
Boster's  Crop  Report,  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  cranberry  growing  prob- 
lems by  some  growers,  and.  the 
usual  business  meeting. 


Marinette  & 
Menominee  Box  Co. 

Marinette,   Wisconsin 


BOXES,   BOX  SHOOKS.  CRATING 
WIREBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

M  &  M's  64th  Year 


Serving    the    WlacoDsin 
Cranberry   Growera 


Cranberry  Growers 

Always   Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Visit   and    Ride 

THE 
EDAVILE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    M.\SS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham   I  OS 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING   MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carrer 
Massachusetts 


Wishing  all  a 

Happy 

&  Prosperous 

New  Year 

Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


Wood 
County 
Nationa 
Bank 


Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MEMBER   FBDBRAL  OBTOSIT 
INaURANCK     OORPOHATION 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber   Dealers 

"KvprylhinE  Under  Cover" 

East    Wareham,    Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Office* : 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 

BRICCS  &   STRATTON, 

CLINTON,   WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and     All     Applications 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Te:.    33  1                         HANOVER,    MASS. 

Paints   -   Hardware 

A  ttention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large   Sized   Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

ViUbllahad   184« 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporatad 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

Midd  eborough 
Trust  Company 

MIDDLEBORO 
MASS. 

Member  of 

Tli«  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Corpoi'ation 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich   Kd.,   Wareham,  Mass. 

T«l.  Wareham  794 

Mail    Addrcas:    Buzzards    Bay.    RFD 

Plumbing    and    Ilvatinf    Sp*  vicp 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car    Lot    Recciverx 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

The  Nations    Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently   located    for   Cranberry    men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

Complete      Banking     Service 

llamber    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 


Water  supplies  are  still  critically 
low,  and,  as  a  result,  many  bogs 
have  not  been  flooded  as  of  Jan- 
uary 5.  Unofficial  estimates  indi- 
cate that  approximately  one-third 
of  the  acreage  that  is  usually 
flooded  by  this  date  lack  adequate 
winter  protection.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Franklin's  data  indicate  that  a 
normal  yearly  precipitation  for 
the  cranberry  area  is  approximate- 
ly 44.31  inches.  Rainfall  for  the 
calendar  year  1949  was  36.21 
inches,  which  is  8.10  inches  below 
normal. 

January  Running  Above  at  Start 

We  certainly  have  been  experi- 
encing a  mild  winter.  Temper- 
atures have  been  averaging  ap- 
proximately 5  to  6°  above  normal. 
The  first  five  days  of  January  were 
running-  nearly  15°  per  day  above 
normal.  As  a  result  of  these  high 
temperatures,  growers  have  been 
concerned  about  their  bogs  that 
have  not  been  flooded,.  Many  have 
inquired  whether  these  temper- 
atures might  "start"  buds  or  re- 
sult in  severe  winterkilling  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  cold  spell.  Dr. 
Franklin  believes  that  growers 
need  not  be  too  concerned  for  the 
present  at  least  over  these  high 
temperatures.  The  major  problem 
is  securing  enough  water  to  flood 
our  bogs  before  we  encounter  low 
temperatures  accompanied  by  high 
winds.  It  is  this  combination 
of  factors  that  results  in  severe 
winterkilling. 

Marketing  Conference 

The  cranberry  report  printed,  in 
CRANBERRIES  last  month  and 
which  was  prepared  at  the  recent 
Farm  Production  and  Marketing 
Outlook  Conference  was  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Program  Board  the  latter  part  of 
December  by  E.  L.  Bartholomew, 
Wareham,  and  the  writer.  This 
Board  is  made  up  of  the  directors 


or  chairmen  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural agencies  in  the  state.  At 
this  meeting,  each  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodity  reports  were  care- 
fully considered,  and  where  specific 
recommendations  were  outlined  the 
Board  designated  such  recommend- 
ations to  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion best  equipped  to  carry  them 
out.  It  was  gratifying  to  learn 
that  there  is  to  be  a  definite  follow- 
up  of  the  proposals  submitted  to 
this  Board. 

Worcester  Union  Meeting 
The  cranberry  industry  was  well 
represented  at  the  Union  Agricul- 
tural meetings  held  in  Worcester, 
January  4-6.  Ferris  Waite,  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association,  and  his  com- 
mittee are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  part  in  promoting  the  cran- 
berry industry  at  these  New  Eng- 
land-wide meetings.  The  educa- 
tional exhibit  which  they  prepared 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion attracted  thousands  of  people. 
The  exhibit  featured  cranberries, 
both  fresh  and  processed,  and  in- 
cluded samples  of  all  of  the  various 
consumer-type  packages  now  sold 
in  our  markets.  The  cranberry 
growers  who  tended  the  booth  were 
really  busy  selling  the  industry 
and  its  products  to  Mrs.  Consumer. 
This  was  literally  true,  since  they 
not  only  distributed  thousands  of 
cranberry  recipe  booklets  but  also 
gave  away  samples  of  the  new 
fresh-frozen  cranberry  juice  which 
was  made  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Cranberry 
Association.  If  the  crowd,  around 
the  cranberry  booth  was  any  indi- 
cation of  interest,  plus  the  many 
favorable  comments  heard,  this 
frozen  juice  will  be  a  very  popular 
cranberry  product.  Incidentally, 
those  who  wished  to  purchase  the 
various  cranberry  products,  includ- 


ing the  new  frozen  juice,  had  that 
opportunity.  It  seems  to  the  writ- 
er that  special  acknowledgement 
is  in  order  for  Ferris  Waite,  E.  L. 
Bartholomew,  and.  Kenneth  Garside 
who  set  up  the  exhibit  and  tended 
the  booth  during  the  three-day 
meetings.  However,  several  other 
growers  and  their  representatives 
also  assisted  in  manning  the  booth 
and  included  Robert  Handy,  Wil- 
liam Stearns,  George  Rounsville, 
Joseph  Kelley,  Stanley  Benson, 
Gilbert  Beaton,  Robert  Bartlett, 
Maynard  Holmes  and  "Bert"  Tom- 
linson.  Heading  the  group  was 
none  other  than  the  Massachusetts 
Cranberry  Queen,  Miss  Beverly 
Richards,  of  Foxboro,  who  helped 
to  distribute  cranberry  products. 
Many  growers  are  wondering  if 
there  isn't  a  place  for  more  of  this 
direct  promotional  work.  It  may 
be  expensive,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  effective.  After  all,  if 
people  haven't  tasted  and  enjoyed 
our  cranberry  products,  they  are 
hardly  our  customers. 

Educational  Program,  1950 
The  state  cranberry  advisory 
committee  met  at  the  Cranberry 
Station  December  20,  to  assist  the 
Extension  Service  in  preparing  its 
educational  program  for  1950. 
We  had  excellent  representation 
from  the  four  cranberry  clubs. 
Cape  Cod.  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, directors  of  the  market- 
ing agencies,  county  agents.  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Experiment  Station.  The  discus- 
sion and  suggestions  were  very 
helpful  in  preparing  our  plan  of 
work.  It  is  agreed  that  our  ma- 
jor emphasis  should  be  directed 
towards  cutting  production  costs, 
raising  quality  fruit,  packaging 
and.  grading,  and  more  information 
on  the  fundamentals  and  principles 
of  marketing. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  December  the 
Yarmouth  (Cape  Cod)  Register 
was  saying:  "There  has  not  been 
for  many  years  a  time  when  the 
ponds  and  streams  were  so  low  as 
at  present."  Another  Cape  paper 
also  of  half  a  century  ago,  was 
commenting  upon  the  most  unsea- 
sonable warmth.  Sounds  rather 
like  conditions  just  now,  doesn't  it, 
or  at  least  as  they  were  as  regards 
high  temperatures  practically  all 
of  last  month  ? 

Three 


Makepeace  Buys 
All  The  Barker 
Bog-  Properties 

This  Important  Transfer  of 
250  Acres  in  Massachu- 
setts Was  Consummated 
January  1. 

A  big  Massachusetts  cranberry 
deal  went  through  as  the  year  end- 
ed, this  being  the  purchase  of  the 
properties  of  L.  B.  R.  Barker  of 
Plymouth  by  the  A.  D.  Makepeace 
company  of  Wareham.  The  proper- 
ties changing  hands  consist  of 
about  250  acres,  the  actual  trans- 
fer of  operation  having  been  on 
January   1. 

Bogs  sold  were  the  big  Century 
bog  at  White  Island.  Pond  and  the 
Agawam  bog  along  the  Agawam 
stream,  and  a  smaller  piece  in  the 
so-called  "Darby"  section  of  North 
Carver. 

J.  C.  Makepeace  of  the  ADM 
Company,  who  gave  out  the  news 
of  the  transfer,  is,  in  marketing 
affiliation,  a  class  "C"  member  of 
the  Cranberry  Growers'  Council 
formed  last  spring,  or  in  other 
words  an  independent. 

The  late  Mr.  Barker  was  a  mem- 
ber of  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  since  its  founding 
in  1907  and  hence  of  American 
Cranberry  Exchange. 

In  commenting  upon  the  trans- 
fer, Mr.  Barker  told  CRANBER- 
RIES: "I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  cranberries  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  so 
I   feel   I   have   earned   retirement." 

New  Company  Buys 
Wyeth  Properties 

The  newest  entrant  into  the  cran- 
berry field  is  the  "Colonial  Cran- 
berry Company",  which  has  pur- 
chased the  72-acre  bog  in  Greene, 
Rhode  Island,  formerly  owned  by 
the  Summit  Cranberry  Company. 
The  story  of  the  Greene  bog,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  its 
former  owner-manager,  the  late 
"Bill"  Wyeth,  was  written  in  the 
June  1948  issue  of  "CRANBER- 
RIES." 

The  Directors  of  the  new  com- 
pany are  Alden  C.  Brett,  Edwin  E. 
McConnell,      C.    Lawrence    Munch, 


John  A.  Smith,  and  Ralph  Thacher. 
Mr.  Brett,  who  sei-ves  as  President, 
is  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  Chairman  of  its 
Experiment  Station  Committee,  un- 
der which  the  Cranberry  Station  at 
East  Wareham  operates.  He  is 
also  a  Director  of  the  State  Street 
Trust  Company  of  Boston  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Mr.  McConnell  is  controller 
of  the  Norton  Company  of  Wor- 
cester; Mr.  Munch  is  President  of 
Hood  Rubber  Com-pany,  a  former 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  is  now  President 
of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Union  Market  National  Bank 
of  Watertown.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
sales  manager  of  Hood  Rubber 
Company;  and  Mr.  Thacher,  who 
will  act  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  is  service  manager 
for  the  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  in  the  Cape  area. 

The  new  company  expects  to  ac- 
quire other  properties  as  favorable 
opportunities  arise. 

This  sale  was  made  some  time 
ago,  but  has  just  recently  been 
announced. 


000  barrels,  almost  twice  average; 
Washington,  40,000  barrels,  3.5  per 
cent  more;  and  Oregon,  1.3,800  bar- 
rels, 28  per  cent  more.  Per  acre 
yields  of  cranberries  this  season 
were  above  average  in  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin,  and  Washington, 
but  below  average  in  New  Jersey 
and  Oregon.  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  prospects  were  un- 
favorable in  July  and  August  be- 
cause of  drought.  However,  the 
drought  was  broken  the  last  week 
in  August  and  weather  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season  was  favorable. 
In  Wisconsin,  growing  conditions 
during  the  season  were  only  fair 
until  a  few  weeks  before  harvest 
when  conditions  were  excellent  for 
sizing  and  ripening.  About  300 
acres  in  Wisconsin  were  in  bearing 
for  the  first  time   this  year. 

Deciduous  fruit  production  in 
1949  totaled  9.8  million  tons— 14 
per  cent  more  than  last  year  and 
only  6  per  cent  under  the  record 
1946  tonnage. 

MRS.    A.   D.   CLARK 


Final  '49  Crop 
Estimate  for 
Third  Largest 

USD  A  Crop  Reporting  Service, 
Boston  office,  in  its  final  estimate 
of  1949  gives  cranberry  production 
as  follows: 

Production  of  cranberries  in  the 
United  States  in  1949  totaled  856,- 
800  barrels — a  crop  11  per  cent 
less  than  the  1948  crop  of  967,700 
barrels,  but  29  per  cent  larger  than 
the  10-year  (1938-47)  average  pro- 
duction of  665,230  barrels.  This 
year's  crop  is  the  third  largest  of 
record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
1948  crop  of  967,700  barrels,  and 
the  1937  crop  of  877,300  barrels. 
The  major  part  of  the  decrease  in 
production  this  year  is  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts crop,  although  the  Wis- 
consin crop  is  also  sharply  lower. 

The  estimates  of  production  by 
States,  with  changes  from  the 
1938-47  average,  are:  Massachu- 
setts 530,000  barrels,  21  per  cent 
more;  New  Jersey,  63,000  barrels, 
18  per  cent  less;   Wisconsin,   210,- 


Mrs.  Cyrenia  B.  Clark,  grand- 
daughter of  Cyrus  Gaboon,  devel- 
oper of  the  Early  Black,  and  her- 
self interested  in  cranberries  all 
her  life,  died  Christmas  night  in 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
85.  She  was  the  widow  of  Darius 
Adelbert  Clark,  a  grower,  and  she 
carried  on  his  bog  interests  until 
the  time  of  her  d.eath.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Lettice 
M.  (Gaboon)  Maker,  Mr.  Maker  al- 
so having  owned  bogs. 

The  bogs  are  at  Pleasant  Lake 
in  Harwich  on  the  Cape,  where  she 
lived  most  of  her  life,  until  in  later 
years  she  spent  much  time  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Hard- 
ing, in  Middleboro. 
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Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

December  Contradictory 

December     was  a     contradictory 
month.     On  the  whole  it  was  one 
of  the     warmest     of  the  year-end 
months    on   record,   and    yet   there 
may  have  been   a  little   winterkill 
on   some  bogs.     The  22nd,  the  of- 
ficial first  day  of  winter,  brought 
temperatures  of  62  at  Boston  and 
at  various  points  on  the  Cape.  This 
was   the   hottest  Dec.   22nd   in   the 
history  of  the  State  Weather  Bur- 
eau.    So  warm  was   it  about  that 
time  that  dandelions  were  in  bloom 
from  Middleboro  through  Wareham 
and  on  to  the  Cape.     Gladioli  were 
also  in  bloom.     (Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, who  boast  of  your  flowers 
in  mid.-winter,  please  take  note). 
Several  Cold,  Raw  Days 
Coldest  day  of  the  month     was 
the  9th,  when  5  was  recorded     at 
the  State  Bog,  8  at  Hyannis.    Next 
coldest  was  the  29th,  which  brought 
high  and  raw     winds,     and     there 
were  three  13's,  the  30th,  8th  and 
6th.     If  the  cold  winds  did  dry  out 
the  vines   to  cause  winter  kill     it 
would  have  been     on  those     days, 
especially  the  29th  and  30th. 
One-Third    Bogs    Not    Flooded 
Rainfall  continued     to   be   defic- 
ient, only  2.85  inches  falling  dur- 
ing December.       It  is     estimated, 
from   a   number   of   sources,     that 
one-third  and  possibly  more  of  the 
acreage   normally  flooded   by  mid- 
December  was  still  exposed  to  the 
weather.     There  was  no  frost     in 
the  ground,     even     into  the     new 
year,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  water 
put   on   bogs   was      seeping   away. 
The  ground  has  been  slightly  hard- 
ened over  on  a  few  days  and  also 
on  a  few  days  there  was  sufficient 
ice  for  skating  on   some  bogs  for 
a  day  or  two.    Unless  there  should 


be  heavy  rains  immediately  to 
make  up  or  help  make  up  for  the 
water  deficiencies,  or  there  should 
be  heavy  snows  to  cover  the  bogs 
for  an  extended  period  (which  is 
not  in  accordance  generally  with 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  wea- 
ther), there  could,  be  serious  win- 
ter kill  before  spring,  with  the 
coldest  weather,  presumably,  about 
to  arrive.  It  was  said  the  mild- 
ness of  the  month  would  have  had 
little  effect  on  the  vines  one  way 
or  another,  but  there  were  many 
cloudy  days. 

January  Starts  Mild 

The  unseasonally  high  temper- 
atures, with  much  cloudy  weather, 
were  extending  into  the  first  days 
of  January. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Temperature 

The  average  daily  mean  temper- 
atures were  well  ^bove  normal  at 
Pemberton  during  December  with 
an  average  of  38.4°,  which  is  3  de- 
grees above  the  normal  mean  of 
35.4°.  The  low  for  the  month  in 
the  Pemberton  shelter  was  11°  on 
the  17th  and  the  high  was  65°  on 
the  27th.  Because  of  these  unus- 
ually mild  temperatures  there  has 
been  very  little  winter  flooding  as 
yet. 

Rainfall 

December  was  the  fifth  consec- 
utive month  with  a  rainfall  defic- 
iency at  Pemberton.  Since  the  De- 
cember deficiency  was  less  than 
1/10  of  an  inch  below  normal  and 
since  what  rainfall  occurred  was 
well  distributed  throughout  the 
month,  water  supplies  improved 
considerably  over  what  they  were 
in  October  and  November.  Water 
for  winter  flooding  is  still  below 
normal,   but   on     most     properties 


there  will  be  enough,  though  it 
will  take  longer  to  get  the  flood 
on.  There  was  no  snow  at  Pem- 
berton during  December. 

1949  Weather  Summary 
The  average  monthly  mean  tem- 
perature was  well  above  normal  in 
South  Jersey  in  1949,  with  an  av- 
erage of  55.9°,  which  is  1.63° 
above  normal.  May,  September 
and  November  temperatures  were 
below  normal,  while  all  the  other 
months  were  well  above  normal. 
January  and  February  were  the 
highest  above  normal,  each  being 
6.0°  above  normal,  while  Septem- 
ber was  below  normal  by  3.8°. 

The  total  yearly  rainfall  at  Pem- 
berton was  3.81  inches  below  the 
normal  of  43.01  inches.  Five 
months,  January,  February,  April, 
May,  and  July,  had  an  excess  of 
rainfall,  with  all  the  other  months 
receiving  less  than  normal.  The 
driest  month  was  June,  when  only 
0.14  inches  of  the  normal  4.63 
inches  fell.  The  wettest  month 
was  January  with  5.50  inches, 
which  is  2.06  inches  above  normal. 
Frosts 
The  1949  season  was  relatively 
free  of  any  spectacularly  damag- 
ing frosts  in  New  Jersey.  Spring 
frosts  were  probably  more  trou- 
blesome than  usual  because  so 
many  nights  temperatures  were 
right  on  the  borderline;  while  the 
fall  was  free  of  damaging  frosts 
until  late  in  October,  when  almost 
all  berries  had  been  harvested. 

Many  berries  were  lost  during 
late  May  and  early  June  when  the 
blossoms  were  at  their  most  ten- 
der stage  of  development.  Tem- 
peratures in  the  middle  and  upper 
twenties  on  six  nights  between 
May  20  and  June  9  are  responsible, 

(Continued   on   Page    18) 
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Left    to    Right:       Philip    E.    Marucci,    William    E.    Tomlinson,    Jr.,    Charles    A.    Doehlert. 


Jersey  Research 
Men  Find  ''Stunt" 
Disease  Carriers 


(I) 


Female  and   male   of   sharp-nosed   leafhopper. 
Actual    leneths    ( ) 

^-.^_    II „i tUt.    Tii-tiinl    Ipntith    of    female    (upper)    and   male    (lower). 


The  Cranberry  and  Blueberry- 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  N.  J. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  reported  finding  sharp-nosed 
leafhoppers  I'esponsible  for  spread- 
ing blueberry  stunt  disease.  This 
coveted,  goal  was  reached  after  a 
concentrated  search  through  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Phil- 
ip E.  Marucei,  and  Charles  A. 
Doehlejt  presented  the'r  findings 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  cf  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologists, 
held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November 
21st  and  22nd. 

The  search  for  the  disease  vec- 
tor v.-as  started  in  1943  by  the  late 
C.  S.  Beckwith  and  C.  A.  Doehlert, 
and.  the  first  planned  insert  trans- 
mission was  achieved  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944.  Tomlinson  joined 
the  battle  in  194.5  and  in  the  next 
year  accomplished  the  first  trans- 
mission with  identified  species. 
To  the  continuing  efforts  of  these 
two  men,  Marucci  added  his  more 
than  full-time  labors  for  two  years 
and  produced  the  final  convincting 
proof.  He  also  established,  the 
facts  ff  the  life  cycle  of  the  two 
leafhoppers  incriminated,  which  is 
no?essarv  infrrniation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  control  methods. 

Insects  by  Name 

The  two  insects  are  known  as 
sharp-nosed  leafhoppers,  Scaphy- 
topius  magdalensis  (Prov.)  and 
Scaphytopius  verecundus  (Van  D.) 
They   are    so    much    alike    that   at 


present  only  the  males  can  be 
differentiated,  and  only  by  dissec- 
tion under  considerable  magnifica- 
tion. Studies  will  be  continued,  to 
find  out  whether  one  or  both  spe- 
cies are  the  culprits.  The  results 
of  such  studies  may  not  very  much 
affect  the  practical  control  meth- 
ods. They  will,  however,  help  in 
predicting  the  likely  geographic 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Great  Toll  Taken 

The  great  toll  taken  in  New  Jer- 
sey by  cranberry  false  blossom, 
which  is  a  disease  very  similar  to 
blueberry  stunt,  was  both  a  warn- 
ing and  an  incentive  to  the  re- 
search men  to  face  this  new  emer- 
gency with  vigorous  effort.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  State  and 
Fed.eral  funds  allowed  for  the  job, 
the  Blueberry  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation (Tru  Blu  Berries)  contrib- 
uted $5,000.00  a  year  for  a  3-year 
period.  It  was  this  fund  which 
made  it  possible  to  secure  the  full 
time  of  Mr.  Marucci  and  additional 
equipment  and  supplies.  Marucci 
is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Hutchinson  is  contin- 
uing the  projects  at  the  Pemberton 
laboratory  begun  by  Marucci. 
Methods  for  controlling  the  disease 
by  rogueing,  cultural  practices,  and 
spraying  or  dusting  are  being 
worked  out  at  the  laboratory. 

In  their  paper,  the  authors  point 
out  that  the  late  Raymond  B.  Wil- 
cox of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  discovered 
and  named  blueberry  stunt  as  a 
virus  disease  in  1942.  More  rec- 
ently. Dr.  L.  O.  Kunkel  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  confirmed 
Wilcox's  conclusions.  Continua- 
tion of  the  investigations  is  being 
aided  by  the  new  statewide  organ- 
ization, the  New  Jersey  Blueberry 
Farmers  Association. 
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More  than  one  million  barrels  of 
cranberries,  both  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed, have  gone  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  industry  and  to  the  con- 
sumers, in  the  past  year,  from  Jan. 
1  to  Dec.  31,  '49,  in  the  opinion  of 
A.  D.  Benson,  general  manager 
NECSCO.  "This  has  definitely 
reduced,  the  crop  surplus,  and  so 
the  industry  shows  a  gain. 

"Although  we  are  on  the  up- 
grade, we  are  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet",  he  says,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  been  and  still 
will  be  tough  for  many  individual 
growers.  But  we  are  certainly  on 
the  way  out  of  the  worst.  If  it 
had.  not  been  for  the  lack  of  sales 
in  October  when  it  was  so  hot. 
New  England  Sales  would  have 
been  all  cleaned  up." 

As  far  as  the  sales  of  fresh 
fruit  by  ACE,  they  were  reported 
as  ahead  of  last  year  in  many 
cities  up  to  December.  Thanks- 
giving market  spirited  and  there 
was  a  buying  flurry;  figures  are 
not  available  for  December  and  the 
Christmas  market,  but  it  was  not 
as  fast  as  in  November.  Large  in- 
dependents, mostly,  at  least,  were 
sold,  out  before  November  ended. 

In  the  processed  field,  while  final 


figures  are  not  all  in,  NCA  sales 
for  '49  were  estimated  at  3,104,-422 
cases  as  against  2,455,716,  or  an 
increase  of  about  26  per  cent. 

CRANBERRIES  DISCUSSED  AT 
AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS'  MEET 


The  American  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  has  met 
annually  for  over  100  years,  but 
in  the  past  these  meetings  have 
been  of  little  or  no  direct  interest 
to  cranberry  growers.  However, 
this  year  two  of  the  papers  touched 
on  the  subject  of  cranbei'ries.  The 
first  paper  to  be  given  in  the  ses- 
sion on  Plant  Disease  Forecasting 
had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Neil 
Stevens  and  was  presented  by  his 
son.  Dr.  Russell  Stevens.  Before 
the  paper  was  read  the  Chairman 
of  the  Session  expressed  regret  at 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Neil  Stevens 
and.  suggested  that  everyone  rise 
in  silent  tribute.  The  paper  stated 
that  the  first  plant  disease  forecast 
was  made  on  cranberries  in   1923. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cross  of  the  Mass. 
Cranberry  Station  presented  an 
excellent  paper  in  the  Botanical 
Teaching  Section,  and  if  you  know 
"Chet"  you  can  be  sure  he  men- 
tioned cranberries  and  the  control 
of  weeds   in  bogs. 

At  meetings  of  this  type,  infor- 

(Continued    on    Page    18) 
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World's   Largest  Bog,  On   Nantucket  island, 
225  Acres   In  Single   Piece,   Is   Being   Renovated 


Bog  is  the  Property  of  Nantucket  Cranberry  Company — 
Franklin  E.  Smith,  Long  an  Important  Figure  in  the 
Industry  is  Treasurer — Three  Other  Bogs  on  This  Island 
Off  Massachusetts  Coast. 


by 
Clarence  J.  Hall 


Nantucket  is  an  island  30  miles  at  sea  off  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
latitude  41  degrees  15'  22"  north,  longitude  degrees  7'  56"  west.  It  is 
about  14  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  3V2  miles,  almost  treeless 
and  windswept.  The  island  is  tempered  to  an  average  72  degrees  by  the 
friendly  Gulf  Stream. 

On  Nantucket  is  what  is  considered  the  world's  largest  cranberry 
bog  in  a  single  piece,  approximately  225  acres.  This  is  owned  by  the 
Nantucket  Cranberry  Company,  of  which  Franklin  E.  Smith,  Boston 
attorney,  is  treasurer.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Smith  has  had  one  of  the  long- 
est careers  in  cranberry  culture,  and  in  fact,  it  was  he  who,  as  attorney, 
incorporated  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  Association,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  director  for  about  half  a  century.  The  Nantucket  "Big  Bog", 
so  called,  was  begun  in  1905. 

There  are  three  other  bogs  now  in  cultivation  on  the  island.  Second 
in  size  is  the  35-acre  property  of  "Windswept  Cranberries,  Inc.,"  Marland 
Rounsville  manager.  Another  is  a  property  of  an  acre  and  three-quar- 
ters, owned  by  Fred  Maglathlin,  who  is  truly  a  veteran  grower.  Also  a 
small  piece  of  bog  owned  by  Peter  Travis. 

touch  of  humor,  but  it  shows  how 
Nantucketers     feel     towards     the 


Nearly   300   Acres  on   the   Island 

The  Nantucket  Company  owns 
two  other  pieces,  the  so-called 
"West  End"  bog,  about  22  acres, 
and  the  "Beachwood.",  about  15 
acres,  bringing  the  total  holdings 
of  the  corporation  up  to  about  265 
aires.  This  means  there  are  near- 
ly 300  acres  of  cranberry  bog  on 
the  island,  in  varying  degrees  of 
up-keep  and  production. 

The  Island  contains  approximate- 
ly 30,000  acres  of  land  of  which  the 
Nantucket  company  owns  about 
3,000,  or  one-tenth. 

Nantucket  is  natural  cranberry 
country,  and  years  ago  the  West 
End,  in  particular,  was  sprinkled 
with  wild  patches,  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  square  feet  to  perhaps 
an  acre.  Wild  berries  still  grow 
there,  and  are  picked. 

This  account  will  attempt  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  cultivation  of  cran- 
berries upon  this  unique  spot  which 
is  at  one  time  a  county,  a  town  and 
an  island.  Nantucket  is  an  island 
so  self-complacent  that  even  today 
there  is  a  sign  pointing  to  the 
steamboat  wharf  which  says  "Boats 
to  America."     Of  course  this  is  a 


rest  of  the  United  States.  Even 
after  50  years  or  so  of  residence 
on  the  Island,  a  settler  there,  un- 
less he  has  deep-rooted  Nantucket 
antecedents,  is  still  an  "off-island- 
er". To  be  a  genuine  Nantucketer 
a  person  must  have  two  or  three 
generations  behind  him  who  have 
lived  on  the  island. 

Nantucket  Proud  of  Its  Histtory 

Nantucket  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  its  history  and  traditions. 
The  first  discoverers  were  probably 
the  Norsemen  in  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  However,  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  in  1602  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  while  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery,  saw  Nantucket  and  so 
is  generally  given  credit  for  its 
"discovery",  even  though  records 
are  meager.  So  Nantucket  was 
known  to  a  European,  while  Ply- 
mouth was  presumably  entirely  un- 
known. 

Cranberry    Harvesting    Late 

To  get  back  to  cranberries,  with 
which  we  are  primarily  concerned, 
the  island  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,   as   in   fact   do     all 


cranberry  areas.  The  wint;r  winds 
are  so  severe,  according  to  Mr. 
Maglathlin,  "you  have  to  crawl  out 
to  the  barn",  although  he  doesn't 
really  mean  they  are  that  bad- 
There  is  little  snow,  but  usually 
plenty  of  rain  and  fog.  Springs 
are  late,  as  the  water  around  the 
land  mass  remains  cold  after  win- 
ter departs.  While  sprin;j  frosts 
are  not  too  common,  not  nearly  as 
frequent  as  en  the  mainland,  when 
there  is  a  spring  fi'ost  it  is  usually 
a  "darned"  good  one,  and  so  ex- 
tremely   dangerous. 

Falls  are  warm  and  frost  doesn't 
bother  the  grower  then.  So  warm 
are  falls  that  roses  are  picked  up 
to  Thanksgiving  and  many  years 
even  to  Christmas.  Just  the  con- 
trary to  spring,  the  surrounding 
water  retains  the  heat  of  summer, 
accounting  for  the  balmy  autumn 
weather.  Therefore  harvesting 
starts  later  than  on  the  mainland, 
usually  not  until  after  Labor  Day, 
at   the   very   earliest. 

Sand    Rather    Fine 

Sand  is  not  as  coarse  as  the 
growers  of  Plymouth  and  Barn- 
stable counties  on  the  mainland 
prefer  it  to  be.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  fine,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
it.  Generally  speaking,  there  are 
also  ample  water  supplies  for 
frost,  winter  flowing  and  insect 
control. 

The  island,  which  today  has  a 
population  the  year  around,  of  some 
3500,  has  always  been  a  nautical 
community,  as,  obviously,  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  first 
whale  was  caught  from  Nantucket 
in  1672,  or  that  is  the  first  record- 
ed as  caught  by  a  white  man  in 
America,  and  the  following  yeai 
whaling  in  boats  from  the  shore 
was  begun.  Then  for  a  time  Nan- 
tucket was  America's  leading  whal- 
ing center,  with  ships  going  all 
over  the  woi'ld  after  leviathan. 
Nantucketers,  you  see,  do  have  a 
right  to  their  feeling  of  distinct- 
tion. 

Island  Folks  Very  Air-Minded 

Principal  travel  contact  with  the 
island  is  by  steamboat,  and  jt  is  a 
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voyage  of  3%  hours  from  Woods 
Hole.  This  isolation  adds  a  bit  to 
the  cost  of  getting  cranberries  to 
markets  of  the  United  States.  But 
although  Nantucket  has  always 
been  dependent  upon  boats — sail, 
steam  or  gasoline — to  get  commod- 
ities and,  people  on  and  off  the 
island,  it  today  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  air-minded  communities 
in  the  country. 

It  seems  that  almost  everybody 
flies,  at  least  occasionally,  either  as 
pilot  or  passenger.  Hyannis  on 
the  Cape  is  but  8-10  minutes  away 
by  twin-motored  plane,  and  Boston 
but  30  minutes  by  Northeastern 
Convair.  There  are  several  lines 
and  a  splendid  municipal  airport. 
Grower  Rounsville  is  a  pilot  and 
has  frequently  flown  to  the  main- 
land on  his  cranberry  business. 
Mr.  Smith  flies  often,  and.  so  does 
his  resident  superintendent,  Bruce 
Arthur.  The  latter  is  learning  to 
become  a  pilot.  Mr.  Maglathlin 
helped  to  build  the  first  airport. 

Nantucket,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  practically  treeless,  although 
there  are  more  trees  than  there 
were.  At  one  time  sheep  and  cat- 
tle roamed  and  kept  everything 
close-cropped.  Nantucket  could  at 
one  time  make  or  break  the  New 
York  sheep  market.  In  1830  it 
had  a  population  of  7202  persons 
and  was  the  third,  largest  commer- 
cial town  in  all  Massachusetts.  In 
1823,  when  it  led  the  whaling  in- 
dustry, it  had  a  fleet  of  83  vessels 
in  actual  sei-vice. 

Today  its  chief  industry  is 
"summer  visitors",  and  in  the 
summer  season  its  population 
shoots  up  to  25,000.  Some  of  these 
visitors  are  among  the  most  fam- 
ous people  in  the  world.  These  in- 
clude a  Hollywood  colony,  doctors, 
bankers.  Many  own  their  own 
estates.  There  is  an  art  colony, 
too,  with  noted  painters.  Fishing 
is  not  of  too  much  importance, 
although  you  hear  much  talk  of 
fishing  and  rubber  boots  are  a 
common  sight  along  the  cobbled 
main   street. 

Nantucket  Bog  on  Grandiose  Scale 
Yet  the  world's  largest  single 
bog  is  on  this  beautiful,  charming 
island.  The  Nantucket  Ci'anberry 
Company  domain,  as  originally 
Iflid  out,  Wi}s  on  a  gi'andiose  srale. 


Views  of  Construction   of   the   "Big   Bog" 


CONSTHOCTION    WORK     ON     235  ACBK.   HOG    OP    BUnGEGS    CHANBtHRV    COMPANY 


Showing    Sanders,    vine    setters    and    houses    of    workmen. 


It  was  a  well-conceived  vision  of 
an  island  cranberry  empire.  Mr. 
Arthur  says  the  vision  was  a  little 
ahead  of  the  times,  and  this  seems 
to  be  correct.  By  that  is  meant 
that  such  a  vast  acreage  needed, 
the  modern  cranberry  "tools"  of 
today,  from  the  very  start — trac- 
tors, trucks,  airplanes  and  'copters 
for  dusting  and  spraying. 

The  "Big  Bog"  is  an  almost  un- 
believably vast  tract  of  vines  laid 
out  in  pretty  much  of  a  circle, 
with  an  island  in  the  center.  The 
bog  itself  was  originally  a  peat 
swamp,  growing  huckleberries.  Be- 
ing built  in  1905  the  work  had  to 
be  manual  labor,  built  by  the  sweat 
of  many  men.  Sand  was  wheeled 
along  plank  for  as  far  as  a  half 
a  mile. 

When  you  consider  there  are  33 
miles  of  d.itches  you  get  some  idea 
of  its  size.  From  certain  points 
there  is  bog  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.     The  area  is  level,  dikes  have 


to  be  only  18  inches  high.  Now 
modern  methods  of  bog  operation 
ra'e  being  put  to  efl'ective  use.  For 
instance,  with  no  trees  to  interfere 
and  such  low  dikes,  straight-win.g 
dusting  is  a  cinch. 

Ideal   far  Air   Control 

Last  year  160  acres  were  dusted 
in  six  hours,  a  plane  dumping  a  load 
in  just  3  minutes.  There  is  a  1500 
foot  air  strip  on  the  property,  so 
no  time  is  lost  in  going  back  to  an 
airfield  for  a  load,,  as  is  usually 
the  case  on  the  mainland. 

An  intensive  anding  program 
is  in  progress  to  bring  this  huge 
piece  of  bog  ba-k  into  shape,  for 
there  is  no  denying  that  its  con- 
dition is  not  good.  The  wheelbar- 
rows which  originally  carted  the 
sand  have  no  part  in  the  program 
of  today.  Instead  are  used  five 
Ford,  trucks.  These  are  stripped 
of  fenders  and  even  a  seat  for  the 
di'ivcr,  who  sits  on  a  l)ox  on  a  flat 
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platform,  to  reduce  all  possible 
weight  for  as  large  a  "pay-load" 
of  sand  as  is  possible.  These 
trucks  are  driven  out  on  the  bogs 
over  mesh  airplane  landing  nets 
such  as  were  used  in  the  war. 
Each  truck  carries  about  six 
wheelbarrow  loads. 

Property  Being  Improved 
Piece  by  Piece 
Last  year  60  acres  were  sanded.. 
The  plan  is  to  sand  50  more  dur- 
ing this  winter.  Mr.  Arthur  has 
picked  out  about  125  acres  to  con- 
centrate work  upon  to  bring  the 
property  back.  After  one  year  of 
effort  he  says  he  can  see  his  pro- 
gram is  taking  hold.  This  is  the 
same  theory  upon  which  some  of 
the  large  and  more  or  less  run- 
down bogs  of  New  Jersey  are  be- 
ing operated  in  a  restoration  pro- 
gram— intense  concentration  upon 
one  area  at  a  time. 

Besides  the  sanding  there  is  an 
intensive  program  to  kill  weeds, 
principally  the  grasses,  a  major 
weed  problem.  This  is  being  done 
by  kerosene.  Much  was  done  last 
spring.  More  is  planned  for  next 
spring. 

Frosts,  according  to  the  Nan- 
tucket growers,  have  become  more 
of  a  problem  than  they  were  years 
ago.  When  the  "Big  Bog"  was 
first  built  it  did  not  suffer  from 
frosts.  Now  it  is  said  the  island 
has  grown  up  more  to  small  scrub 
(which  the  sheep  once  helped  to 
keep  down)  and  small  trees,  which 
prevent  easy  flowing  off  of  the 
cold  air  and.  chilly  pockets  are 
formed. 

This  may  be  so.  But  to  a  main- 
lander,  Nantucket  seems  almost  as 
bald  as  the  cranium  of  a  man  who 
has  lost  most  of  his  hair.  There 
are  a  few  majestic  elm  trees,  im- 
ported from  England,  along  the 
main  street  of  the  town  and  else- 
where in  the  village  itself.  There 
are  some  "Black  Japanese  Pines", 
imported  from  Japan  some  years 
ago  by  a  Captain  John  Backus. 
These  grow  as  much  as  two  feet 
in  a  year,  but  never  get  very  tall. 
There  is  a  small  State  Forest  of 
pines. 

Mostly  the  countryside,  or  at 
least  the  gently-rolling  moors, 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  low  huckle- 
berry bushes,  a  little  scrub  oak, 
and,  low  to  the  ground,  the  small 
"mealy"  berries,  which  is  the  Nan- 


tucket name  for  the  plant  which 
on  the  mainland  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "hog  cranberry". 
And  there  is  the  beautiful  "heath- 
er", which  may  not  be  a  ti-ue 
Scotch  heather,  for  which  the 
moors  are  so  noted.  Certainly 
these  moors,  which  are  not  far 
from  the  bogs,  are  a  distinct  type 
of  scenery,  and  if  you  like  a  lonely 
type  of  scenery  they  are  beautiful. 
Your  reported  did  like  this  strange 
Nantucket  aspect. 

Cross  Country  Driving 
There  is  so  much  space  that 
while  sometimes  the  jeep,  truck  or 
old  touring  car  in  which  you  were 
riding  was  wheeled  along  the  two 
white  sand  ruts  that  make  up  the 
moor  "roads",  if  the  driver  felt 
like  going  to  some  place  in  a 
straight  line  he  just  left  the  ruts 
and  raced  along  across  country  to 
where  he  wanted  to  go.  No  trees, 
no  fences,  no  rocks  prevented  him 
from  doing  so.  Saul's  hills  are  a 
rather  abrupt  series  of  elevations 
and  you  couldn't  cross-country 
there,  but  you  could  generally 
take  off  in  any  old  direction.  The 
island's  top  elevation  is  only  about 
100  feet  above  sea  level. 

Perhaps  next  to  the  sometimes 
devastating  spring  frosts,  the 
greatest  trouble  of  the  island 
growers  is  blackhead  fireworm, 
second  brood  being  the  most  de- 
structive. Fruitworm  is  not  a 
serious  problem.  False  blossom  is 
not  considered  bad. 

Frost  Flow  in  Six  Hours 
The  water  supply  for  the  "Big 
Bog"  property  is  Gibbs'  Pond,  a 
clear  body  of  water,  25  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  It  is  54  acres  in 
extent.  This  supplies  five  feet  of 
water  under  normal  weather  con- 
ditions, about  the  equivalent  of  a 
250  acre  reservoir.  Three  Ford, 
Industrial  engines  of  100  h.  p. 
throw  a  total  of  2,400,000  gallons 
an  hour.  This  is  really  a  mighty 
stream  of  water.  With  the  flat- 
ness of  the  huge  bog  a  frost  flow 
can  be  put  on  in  six  hours.  The 
water  finally  drains  into  the  low- 
est section,  from  where  it  flows 
back  into  the  pond  with  only  a 
small  natural  loss  from  seepage. 
This  modern  and  efficient  pump- 
ing house  system  was  installed  by 
Hayden  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Wareham.     Seven  of  the  flumes 


are  the  pre-fabricated  R.  A.  Tru- 
fant  half-rounds,  which  Mr.  Smith 
says  are  most  efficient.  More  are 
to  be  installed. 

The  main  screenhouse  is  strong 
and  well  arranged.  The  width  of 
the  structure  is  90  and  80  feet, 
this  being  in  two  sections,  the 
length  being  140  feet.  Structure 
has  two  stories  plus  a  frost-proof 
cellar  with  18-inch  thick  cement 
walls.  Screening  is  by  three 
Bailey  separators.  Storage  ca- 
pacity is  9,000  barrels,  and  in  case 
of  overflow  there  is  additional 
space  in  a  work  shed,  almost  as 
large.  This  is  a  building  of  three 
stories. 

Top  Crop  in  19.37 
Top  crop  at  the  "Big  Bog"  was 
9,000  barrels,  which  was  in  1937. 
This  was  approximately  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  barrelage  of  the 
country  in  that  year  of  large  pro- 
duction. The  bog  is  set  to  Early 
Blacks  and  Late  Howes.  Last  fall 
the  crop  was  small,  due  to  heavy 
sanding  and  other  factors. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  the 
property  is  improved  by  sanding, 
killing  of  weeds  by  kerosene,  and 
dusting  for  insects,  production 
will  step  up  to  where  it  belongs. 
Some,  but  not  much  scalping  is 
being  done.  The  plan  is  to  utilize 
as  much  of  the  present  vine  growth 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Smith  Grower  Since  1898 
Mr.  Smith  came  into  the  cran- 
berry scene  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
young  man  of  28.  He  visited  the 
island  on  October  27,  1905  on  a 
legal  matter.  He  was  with  Horace 
B.  Maglathlin,  father  of  Fred.  Ma- 
glathlin,  Edwin  A.  Stevens  and 
William  T.  Makepeace.  They  were 
met  by  Richard  E.  Burgess,  a 
Nantucket  butcher,  who  owned 
property  at  the  site,  so  that  for  a 
time  the  property  was  known  as 
the  Burgess  bog.  An  old  building 
of  Mr.  Burgess  then  was  bought. 
Later  Thomas  W.  Bailey  made 
surveys,  marks  were  put  in  to  be 
sure  of  adequate  water  rights  and 
land  titles  were  perfected  through 
the  Land  Court. 

The  venture  was  started.  Dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  bog  there 
was  a  veritable  city  of  cabins  hous- 
ing the  workers.  There  was  even 
a  store. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  not 

(Continued    on   Page    14) 
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A  MERICA  was  settled  by  men  of  races  to 
-^  whom  the  New  World  was  a  land  of 
promise.  The  mighty  forests,  the  rich 
meadows,  the  prairies,  fish-filled  streams 
and  brooks,  the  untouched  mineral  re- 
sources all  meant  opportunity.  Even  our 
wasteland  swamps  were  utilized — by  the 
cranberry  growers. 

We  have  built  ourselves  up  to  where  we 
are  self-sustaining  and  not  only  self-sus- 
taining but  much  of  the  world  depends 
upon  us — for  foods,  machinery,  money. 
The  only  two  really  great  powers  in  the 
world  today  are  the  USA  and  the  USSR, 
and  we  are  as  far  apart  in  ideology  as  the 
poles.  The  world  does  not  look  to  Russia 
for  help.     It  looks  to  us. 

Cranberries  are  but  a  tiny  bit  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  but  an  industry  with- 
out counterpart  in  any  foreign  country  ex- 
cept for  a  few  small  bogs  in  Europe  and 
more  in  Canada.  During  the  war,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  cranberry  industry 
boomed — too  much.  Since,  there  has  been 
the  let-down. 

We  have  grown  so  proficient  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cranberries  that  we  are  produc- 
ing more  than  can  be  consumed.  Yet,  if 
we  have  disposed  of  more  than  a  million 
barrels  to  customers,  we  have  made  defi- 
nite progress  in  1949.  It  is  tough  at  pres- 
ent on  most  everybody  in  any  way  associ- 
ated with  the  growing  of  cranberries,  but 
it  looks  as  if  we  were  digging  ourselves 
out.  This  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity, 
our  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
should  increase  the  potential  cranberry 
market.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  industry. 
A  new  year  lies  ahead.  May  it  see  the  tide 
turned,  and  on  the  flood  again. 


TO   THE    SCIENTISTS 


B 


ULL  dogs  are  noted  for  their  tenacity. 

So  are  scientists.  Once  a  true  scientist 
sets  himself  to  the  solving  of  a  problem  he 
keeps  at  it,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  for  us 
that  there  is  such  a  breed  of  men  and  wo- 
men. An  instance  of  this  is  the  finding  of 
the  carrier  of  the  "Blueberry  Stunt"  Di- 
sease by  research  men  working  in  New 
Jersey,  as  reported  in  this  issue.  While 
this  may  be  a  scientific  achievement  of  rela- 
tively minor  importance,  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  growers  of    cultivated    blues, 
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the  fruit  of  which  is  most  closely  associated 
with  cranberry  culture.  So  hats  off  to  the 
discoverers  of  the  "criminal"  sharp-nosed 
leafhoppers,  after  seven  years  of  intensive 
effort  and  the  expenditure  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

A  LL  faith  in  the  future  of  the  cranberry 
industry  cannot  be  lost  when  two  such 
major  deals  as  are  reported  in  this  number 
have  recently  gone  through.  Let's  get  what 
encouragement  we  may  from  these  exam- 
ples of  belief  that  cranberry  acreage  is  a 
good  thing  to  own. 
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Above — Showing  portion 
of  main  Nantucket  Cran- 
berry Company  screenhouse 
and  a  view  across  part  of 
the  huge  bog.  Right — 
Bruce  Arthur,  resident  fore- 
man of  the  Nantucket  com- 
pany. 

(CRANBERRIES     Photo) 
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Nantucket 

(Continued    from   Page    10) 

Mr.  Smith's  first  cranberry  prop- 
erty. He  had  bought  his  first  bog 
in  November,  1898,  he  recalls,  the 
same  day  the  S.  S.  City  of  Portland 
was  sunk  at  East  Sandwich  on  the 
Cape. 

Third  Generation  Grower 

His  father  was  S.  Curtis  Smith, 
a  teacher,  for  the  last  37  years  of 
his  life  master  of  English  High 
School  in  Boston.  After  that  he 
grew  cranberries  near  the  Quaker 
Meeting  House  at  East  Sand.wich. 
His  grandfather,  Franklin  Nye, 
began  cranberry  growing  about 
1870  in  the  same  East  Sandwich 
area.  Some  of  the  first  berries 
they  produced,  Mr.  Smith  says, 
were  shipped  to  Paris  in  barrels 
filled  with  water,  about   1875. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  of  historical 
mind,  has  a  remarkable  interest  in 
early  Cape  history.  He  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Nye  Family  Associa- 
tion of  America  Inc.,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Tupper  Family,  both 
these  geneological  organizations 
being  among  the  lai-gest  and  best 
informed  of  such  organizations  in 
the  country.  He  maintains  a  sum- 
mer home  in  East  Sandwich. 

He  himself  was  born  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  now  a   suburb     of     Boston, 


April  4,  1877.     He  graduated  from 
Boston    University      Law      School, 
cum   laude,  June   7,   1899. 
Incorporator  of  Cape  Cod  Ass'n 

When  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  was  incorp- 
orated, January  25,  1910,  Mr. 
Smith  handled  the  legal  end  of  the 
business.  The  incorporators  were 
George  R.  Briggs,  John  C.  Make- 
peace, Dr.  Franklin  E.  Marsh,  Dr. 
William  W.  Marsh,  Irving  C.  Ham- 
mond, Zebina  H.  Jenkins,  LeBaron 
R.  Barker,  Edwin  A.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Smith.  But  three  survive:  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Makepeace  and  Mr. 
Barker. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  has  sei-ved.  on  that 
board  until  the  present  time,  al- 
though this  year  his  title  is  hon- 
orary. He  has  been  on  the  leg- 
islative committee  during  this 
period.  He  was  president  of  the 
association  in  1931-32. 

Mr.  Smith  incorporated  the 
Cranberry  Distributors,  Inc.,  in 
1914  for  marketing  cranberries 
and  was  president  of  this  company 
until  about  1934,  when  it  was  dis- 
solved. 

Mr.  Smith  has  a  daughter  and 
three  grandchildren,  one  of  the 
latter,  John  Nye  Field,  having 
been  interested  in  working  on  the 


''  in  MUNSON  cellophane  bags 


Let  your  cranberries  sell  rhemselvcs  in  transparent 
cellophane  packages  by  Munson,  for  10  years  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  plain  and  printed  sales- 
booslinf;  cellophane  packajces  for  the  cranberry 
industry.  Contact  the  Munson  Bag  representative 
nearest  you.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicaso  and  Seattle. 


Mr.  Ed  Hirsch 
5  35  North  Noble 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Bud  Hatch 
62  Evergreen  Ave. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

JoTin  T.  Vlasick 
1755  Utah  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 


MUNSON    BAG   COMPANY     Oi'oph 


Cleveland,  Ohio    1366  West  11 7th  St. 


Nantucket  bog,  particularly  along 
mechanical    lines. 

Mr.  Arthur  a  Grower  Himself 

Superintendent  Arthur,  who 
came  to  Nantucket  to  assume  his 
duties  at  the  "Big  Bog"  about  two 
years  ago,  is  a  cranberry  man  of 
long  experience.  He  has  been 
around  bogs  most  of  his  life. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  had  bogs  in  Plymouth 
County,  although  his  father  did 
not.  Mr.  Arthur  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth and.  worked  for  George  A. 
Colley  as  field  man  in  buying  and 
selling,  mostly  buying,  for  18 
years.  He  has  done  the  same  type 
of  work  in  tomatoes  and  grape- 
fruit. He  has  had  a  broad  exper- 
ience in  market  produce  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  also  had  canning  experience. 

He  is  a  bog  man  in  his  own 
right,  as  he  has  a  property  of  ap- 
proximately five  acres  in  Pem- 
broke, Plymouth  County.  This  is 
divided,  about  75  per  cent  Blacks 
and  the  rest  Howes.  His  average 
production  there  has  been  50-70 
bbls.  to  the  acre. 
Arthur  Lives  on  Site  of  Indian 
Village 

Mr.  Arthur,  with  Mrs.  Arthur, 
live  in  a  small  house  on  the  com- 
pany property.  This  they  are  re- 
modelling. A  rather  unusual  an- 
gle is  that  this  house  is  upon  an 
island  upon  an  island — that  is,  the 
home  site  is  surrounded  by  the 
company  bogs  which  were  former- 
ly swamp.  Before  the  white  men 
came  to  Nantucket  this  was  an 
Indian  village.  The  wigwam  of 
Princess  Tashma  stood,  exactly 
where  their  home  stands  today. 

At  one  time  these  Nantucket 
Indians,  believed  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Natick  tribe  of 
the  Algonquins,  knew  Nantucket  as 
"Accoma",  which  has  been  trans- 
lated as  "Beyond  the  Waters".  In- 
cidentally, the  old  whalers  referred 
affectionately  to  Nantucket  as 
"The  Grey  Lady  of  the  Sea."  With 
wild  cranberries  so  plentifully  scat- 
tered about  the  island  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ind- 
ians made  use  of  them. 

Arthurs  Ardent  in  Sports 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  enjoy  the 
island  life.  They  are  ardent  in 
sport.  Mr.  Arthur  does,  or  did, 
hold  the  record  for  an  Atlantic 
salmon,     catch     22%     pounds     in 
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weight.  The  fish  was  caught  in 
Maine.  He  received  a  citation 
from  the  governor  of  that  state 
for  this  feat  and  the  fish  is  now 
mounted  on  the  wall  of  his  living 
room   at  Nantucket. 

His  sports  are  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, preferably  fly  fishing,  al- 
though there  is  not  much  chance 
for  the  latter  on  Nantucket.  Both 
have  taken  part  in  the  Nantucket 
striped  bass  derbies,  and  have 
landed  these  fighting  sea  fish. 
They  go  rabbit  hunting,  shoot 
game  birds,  gather  scallops  in 
season,  and  net  soft-shelled  crabs. 

Although  their  home  on  the 
stark  moore,  by  a  city  dweller's 
standards  might  be  dreary,  the 
Arthurs  do  not  feel  lonely.  At 
night  there  is  always  the  comfort- 
ing flash  of  Sankaty  Head  light- 
house, a  major  light  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  the  first  picked  up  by 
inbound  ships  from  Europe,  only 
a  short  distance  from  their  home, 
the  fascinating  island  life,  and 
their  interest  in  the  work  on  the 
world's   biggest  cranberry  bog. 

Editor's  Note — Second  installment  of 
the  "Nantucket  Cranberry  Story"  will 
mostly  concern  Marland  Rounsville  and 
his  "Windswept  Cranberries,  Inc.",  with 
a    little    about    Fred    Maglatblin). 

L.  B.  R.  Barker 


being  prominent  in  cranberry 
growing,  was  known  as  a  public 
benefactor  to  his  town  of  Ply- 
mouth. Seven  months  ago  he  gave 
250  acres  of  woodland  at  Fawn 
pond  to  the  Squanto  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  for  a  summer  camp. 
He  had,  previously  furnished  a 
ward  and  X-ray  machines  for  the 
Jordon  hospital  at  Plymouth.  He 
was  a  director  and  financial  sup- 
porter of  the  Plymouth  Boys'  Club. 
Life-Long  Grower 
Mr.  Barker  had  been  a  cranberry 
grower  all  his  life,  first  becoming 
interested  as  a  small  boy,  through 
his    uncle,      the      late      George    R. 


The  industry  was  greatly  shocked 
by  the  death  of  LeBaron  R.  Bar- 
ker in  the  early  evening  of  De- 
cember 30th.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  Massachu- 
setts and  the  national  cranberry 
field,  particularly  in  the  line  of 
cooperative  work.  According  to 
the  Plymouth  Medical  Examiner, 
Mr.  Barker,  75,  took  his  own  life 
in  his  home  at  Half-Way  pond  in 
the  Manomet  section  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  He  shot  himself 
with  a  .22  calibre  rifle.  Mrs.  Amy 
H.  Barker,  his  wife,  called  her  son- 
in-law,  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Bird.,  chief 
surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans 
Hospital,  Providence,  from  the 
guest  house  on  the  Barker  estate. 
Mr.  Barker  was  beyond  aid,  al- 
though another  physician  was  also 
called  in. 

No  notes  were  left  to  explain 
the  act,  nor  had  members  of  his 
family  any  explanation.  As  re- 
ported elsewhere  in  this  issue,  he 
had  recently  sold  all  his  cranberry 
properties.     Mr.  Barker,  as  well  as 


Briggs.  In  1888  Mr.  Briggs  built 
an  8-acre  bog  for  Mr.  Barker's 
father  at  Half-Way  Pond.  In  1898 
Mr.  Barker  had  charge  of  this  bog, 
another  3-acre  piece,  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  of  his  own.  Af- 
ter being  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  he  decided  to  make 
cranberry  growing  his  life  work. 
In  1901  he  bought  the  so-called 
"Century  Bog"  near  White  Island 
pond,  from  the  Crowell  Brothers, 
a  bog  then  of  nearly  60  acres.  The 
designation  "Century"  he  gave  to 
the  bog  because  he  acquired  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 
He  built  a  model  screenhouse,  one 
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Protects  Cranguymal 
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ProvideV 

Protection\/from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
OF     PoSlANdTrEGMWOURNAL '■°"9  Beach,  Wash. 


Spreading  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &       STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland.  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 
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of  the  finest  in  the  entire  industry. 
From  studying  old,  deeds  and  rec- 
ords, Mr.  Barker  had  felt  certain 
this  property  was  once  owned  by 
a  Pilgrim  ancestor,  Robert  Bart- 
lett.  He  later  acquired  other  hold- 
ings in  the  same  general  area  near 
the  boundaries  of  Wareham- 
Bourne-Plymouth  to  bring  his  hold- 
ings up  to  about  250  acres. 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 

SALES  and  SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine   Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  63-R 


Active  in  Co-operation 

Mr.  Barker  early  began  his  ef- 
forts for  the  best  interests  of  the 
cranberry  industry.  In  1901  he 
became  a  director  of  the  former 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Sales  Com- 
pany, organized  in  1895,  and  it 
was  from  this  group,  as  a  nucleus, 
that  the  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  was  organized  in 
1907.  Mr.  Barker  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  bring  about 
the  incorporation  of  this  unit  of 
American  Cranberry  Exchange. 
He  was  one  of  two  of  the  original 
directors  still  living,  the  other  be- 
ing M.  L.  Urann. 

Mr.  Barker  served  as  president 
of  NECSCO  for  five  years,  from 
1935  to  1940.  During  his  long  ca- 
reer with  the  New  England  Co. 
and  the  Exchange  he  served  on 
many  committees.  One  of  his 
most  important  appointments  was 
as  chairman  of  the  N.  E.  canning 
committee.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive on  many  of  the  committees 
which  met  in  New  York  in  recent 
years  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
marketing  conditions  of  the  indus- 
try. For  many  years  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Exchange. 


Helped  Bring  Cranberry  Station 

He  served  as  secretary  of  a  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers  Association  in 
1908  which  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Massachusetts 
Cranberry  Experiment  Station  at 
East  Wareham,  with  Dr.  Franklin 
as  its  director.  He  also  urged  at 
that  time  the  acquiring  of  a  bog 
where  experiments  could  be  con- 
ducted. 

In  1910  he  was  one  of  a  commit- 
tee which  urged  the  incorporation 
of  the  Cape  association  and  was 
one  of  the  incorporators.  In  1918 
he  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
to  investigate  power  picking  ma- 
chines. Two  years  later  this  work 
was  taken  over  by  N.  E.  Sales  and 
Mr.  Barker  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  the  work  of  which  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  the  Turvo- 
Matthewson  mechanical  picker, 
probably  the  first  cranberry  pick- 
ing machine,  a  few  of  which  are 
still  in  use. 

Surviving  Mr.  Barker,  beside 
his  widow,  are  two  sons,  LeBaron 
R.  Barker,  Jr.,  who  is  executive 
editor  of  the  publishing  house     of 
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Dnubleday  &  Company,  and  Geovgo 
(iarihu'i'  Barker,  editor  of  engin- 
eering publications  for  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Company,  Walthani, 
Mass.,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bird. 

The  funeral  service  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  first,  at  the 
First  Church,  Unitarian,  Plymouth. 
Notices  were  sent  to  directors  of 
the  New  England  Sales  Company 
and  most  of  those  who  were  not 
away  for  the  winter  attended,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  others  within 
the  cranberry  ind.ustry.  Burial 
was  private. 

(An  article  about  Mr.  Barker 
and  his  bogs  appeared  in  CRAN- 
BERRIES, issues  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust, 1944). 


of  Directors     of   the     American 
Cranbei'ry  Exchange." 

Marcus  L.  Urann. 


TRIBUTES 

,  Quietly  and  without  ostenta- 
tion has  the  long  life  of  this  true 
and  sincere  man  been  lived. 
Splendidly  did  he  maintain  a 
real  and  effective  interest  in 
good  works  and  good  work.  He 
was  clearly  and  magnificently  a 
man  of  character.  Cranberry 
growing  was  an  absorbing  in- 
terest with  him  throughout  his 
mature  life,  and  it  is  deeply  his 
due  to  mention  here  the  import- 
ant support  he  gave  in  the  eifort 
which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1909  and  1910. 
He  took  one  of  the  leading  parts 
in  this,  and  he  never  failed  to 
show  his  fine  appreciation  of  any 
important  results  of  work  done 
at  the  Station. 

None  that  knew  him  at  the  end 
of  his   days  but  will     miss  him 
and   grieve    at   his    passing. 

Henry  J.   Franklin. 


It  was  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  L.  B.  R.  Barker.  He  was 
one  of  the  real  pillars  of  the 
industry.  He  was  always  an 
ardent  believer  in  cooperation, 
and.  a  worker  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  cranberry  field. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  vision  and 
foresight.  I  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Barker. 

"I  feel  an  even  more  personal 

sense    of   sorrow,    as   he    and   I 

were  the     only     two     surviving 

members   of   the   original   Board 


Mr.  Barker,  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  New  England  Sales  Com- 
pany, was  looked,  up  to  his  entire 
life,  and  respected,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  the  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  and  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange, 
but  by  100  per  cent  of  all  cranberry 
growers  who  knew  him. 

It  was  a  shock  to  hear  of  his 
passing,  as  I  know  it  was  to  the 
chanberry  industry  as  a  whole, 
especially  in  New  England. 

C.  M.  Chaney. 


L.  B.  R.  B. 

I  think  of  the  wild  Agawam  val- 
ley as  it  was  and  the  fifty  years  of 
patient  toil  which  have  gone  into 
its  transformation  into  fruitful 
acres,  always  clearing,  smoothing, 
improving,  always  working  toward 
a  better  product,  a  better  pack — 
truly  the  work  of  a  pioneer  and 
builder. 

I  think  of  the  persistent  and  ef- 
fective effort,  through  strife  and 
criticism,  with  infinite  patience,  to- 
ward improvement  in  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  industry  to  which 
he  was  d.evoted  and  which  he  loved. 


Everywhere  he  built  into  his 
works  his  own  i-emarkable  person- 
ality with  its  thoroughness,  its 
integrity,  until  there  was  nothing- 
more  to  do.  It  was  complete;  it 
was  finished. 

The  day  was  never  free  from  its 
problems,  work,  and  attendant 
cares,  but  life  had  a  far  deeper 
significance  for  him.  The  welfare 
of  employees  and  neighbors,  towns- 
men and  associates  were  an  essen- 
tial part  of  life  itself.  The  humil- 
ity and  universal  courtesy  could,  be 
seen  and  felt.  The  generosity,  the 
interest  in  youth  progressing  to 
manliness  and  manhood,  were  not 
for  the  public  eye.  Ask  the  Scout, 
the  cop  on  the  corner,  the  widow 
down   the   valley.     What   a   legacy 
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Frost  Insecticide  Co. 
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Wide  range  ot 
makes  and  mod- 
els at  bargain- 
basement  prices. 
Our  used  truck 
stocks  are  bigger, 
better  than  ever. 
See  'em  today, 
and  SAVE!  Easy 
terms,  too! 


H.  A.  SUDDARD 
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of  happy  memories. 

Well  done.     Farewell. 
J.     C.     M. 


The  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Co.  suffered  a  very  great  loss 
in  the  passing  of  LeBaron  R.  Bar- 
ker. 

He  was  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  our  Cooperative  en- 
deavors. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Company  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  in  1907.  He  had.  con- 
sistently served  on  many  of  its 
important  committees;  had  given 
freely  of  his  time  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  member  of  which  he 
had  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Company  and  served  the  Com- 
pany a  number  of  years  as  Presi- 
dent. 

His  counsel  and  support  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  have 
ever  had  contact  with  him. 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  loss  of  his 
personal  friendship. 

Arthur  D.  Benson. 


Your  editor  would  like  to  add 
his  tribute  to  Mr.  LeBaron  R.  Bar- 
ker. Mr.  Barker  was  so  thorough- 
ly a  gentleman  that  it  was  a  priv- 
ilege to  have  known  him.  He 
showed  an  interest  in  CRANBER- 
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RIES  from  the  time  it  was  first 
published,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  many  favors  and  cooper- 
ation whenever  requested.  Having 
talked  with  him  only  a  few  days 
before  his  passing,  the  news  came 
as  a  real  shock.  The  industry  has 
indeed  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  conscientious   members. 

Clarence  J.  Hall. 

Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued    from   page   5) 

in  part  at  least,  for  the  poor  1949 
crop  in  New  Jersey. 

Hot,    Dry    Weather 

Hot,  dxy  weather  was  another 
factor  which  adversely  aff"ected  the 
1949  cranberry  crop.  This  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  heavy  set  of 
fruit  on  bogs  drawn  in  April  which 
had  already  bloomed  profusely 
before  the  onset  of  the  extended 
hot,  dry  weather  in  late  June  and 
early  July.  Bogs  bared  of  their 
winter  flood,  in  May,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  into  bloom  during  the 
heat  of  late  June  and  early  July 
and  generally  set  only  a  light 
crop. 

Intensely  hot,  dry  weather  a~a:n 
late  in  July  and  early  August 
"cooked"  or  "scalded"  many  ex- 
posed berries  on  the  vines  and 
favored,  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  rot  fungi.  Considerable 
areas  of  vines  on  thin  soil  were 
killed  by  the  drought. 


Blueberry    Pruning 

Blueberry  pruning  is  well  under 
way  in  New  Jersey,  with  mild 
temperatures  making  the  task  less 
of  a  chore  than  usual.  Special 
care  must  be  taken  this  year  in 
pruning  drought-injured  bushes. 
Pruning  demonstrations  conducted 
by  Mr.  Doehlert  in  conjunction 
with  the  Agricultural  Agents  of 
Burlington,  Atlantic,  Ocean,  Glou- 
cester, and  Cumberland.  Counties 
have  all  stressed  the  importance 
and  correct  methods  for  dealing 
with  pruning  problems  involved  in 
caring  for  the  drought-injured 
bushes. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  drought  of 
the  past  summer,  there  appears  to 
be  a  rather  good  set  of  blueberry 
fruit  buds,  except  on  bushes  grow- 
ing on  poor  ground.  There  was 
considerable  fear  that  the  drought 
would  reduce  fruit  bud  formation, 
but  indications  now  point  toward 
a  good  crop  that  will  be  somewhat 
below  this  year's  record. 

(Continued    from   Page   7 

mal  conferences  often  are  very 
helpful.  In  some  of  these  Dr.  F. 
B.  Chandler  of  the  Mass.  Cran- 
berry Station  learned  that  some 
research  woikers  are  considering 
studies  on  storage,  transportation 
pnd  marketing  of  cranberries  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  reports 
of  the  condition  of  cranberries  in 
certain  seasons. 


The  ARIENS-TIL- 
LER  today  is  still 
the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the 
walking  type  til- 
lers. Yet  it  offers 
the  lowest  price  per  horsepower  of  all 
tillers — 9  HP  in  model  B;  7  HP  in  model 
C.      ARIENS-TILLER      is      the      original 

American     all-purpose     rotary     tiller 

the  practical  tiller  that  supplies  all  the 
power  needed  for  your  small  area  oper- 
ations. For  large  scale  operations,  the 
TILLIVATOR  is  unsurpassed  in  per- 
formance. 

Complete  details  and  name  of  distributor 
upon    request. 
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NOW 


THE  TIME 


To  Try  Some  Constructive    Thinking    And    Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:   Hancock  60830 
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Records  Broken 
At  Edaville's 
Christmas-New  Year 

Hundreds  of  Brilliant  and 
Multi-colored  Light  s — 
Beautiful  and  Amusing 
Displays  Along  the  Rails — 
Santa  Parachutes  from 
Plane — New  Year  Special 
a  Feature. 

The  Christmas-New  Year  holi- 
days were  really  observed  in  a 
"big  way"  at  Edaville,  the  famous 
property  of  Ellis  D.  Atwood  at 
South  Carver,  Mass.  All  attend- 
ance records  were  broken  for  rides 
on  the  "Christmas  Special"  over 
the  narrow  gauge,  and  in  guests 
who  came,  but  did  not  ride. 

Display  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood  as 
hosts  Dec.  8  and  continued  until 
January  8.  More  than  87,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried  in  the  dimin- 
utive train,  as  compared  to  last 
year's  48,000.  About  45,000  auto- 
mobiles were  checked,  and,  figuring 
four  to  a  car  this  would  mean  some 
180,000  persons  saw  the  beautiful 
display. 

Total  visiting  Edaville  for  the 
calendar  year  was  more  than  238,- 
000  compared  to  177,000  in  1948. 
Edaville  is  taking  on  the  aspects 
of  a  "national  institution",  and 
there  were  cars  from  practically 
every  state   in  the  union. 

More  Than  12,000  Lights 
More  than  12,000  electric  Christ- 
mas bulbs  burned  in  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  color,  the  long  Christmas 
Special  which  chugged  over  the 
6-mile  circuit  carried  hundreds 
of  lights  as  it  circled  the  rail  loop. 
It  made  a  beautiful  spectacle  with 
the  lights  reflected  in  the  flooded 
bogs.  Twenty-eight  floodlights  il- 
luminated  the   countryside.     Along 
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in  buying  or  leasing 

Wisconsin     Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936    Memorial    Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


the  tracks  were  images  of  reindeer, 
Santa  Clauses,  chui'ches,  crypts  of 
the  Nativity,  and  also  objects  of 
humorous  nature.  An  added  fea- 
ture was  the  opening  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  museum,  which  contained 
150  relics  pertaining  to  the  late 
General  and  Mrs.  Thumb  who  were 
natives  of  the  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts cranberry  area.  Only 
one  thing  was  lacking  this  year — 
that  was  snow,  there  wasn't  a 
flake.  Christmas  chimes  played 
merrily,   nevertheless. 

Probably  highlights  of  the  month- 
long  display  were  the  visit  of  San- 
ta Claus,  who  parachuted  from  an 
airplane,  and  the  "New  Year's 
Special."  This  packed  train  moved 
out  from  the  Edaville  station  short- 
ly before  midnight  on  New  Year's 
eve.     It     stopped,     at  the     Atwood 


baseball   park,   where   all   alighted, 
and  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock  ush- 
ering  in   the   new  year,   all   joined 
in  songs  and  other  ceremonies. 
Santa  Almost  Got  Ducked 

Santa  Claus  parachuted  down 
from  the  skies  over  the  baseball 
park  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  At- 
wood shortly  after  3  o'clock  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Dec.  24,  as  sched- 
uled., before  the  awed  faces  of  hun- 
dreds of  children  and  the  almost 
equally  awed  faces  of  nearly  as 
many  grown-ups.  Santa  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  at  least 
a  ducking  in  icy  water  as  he  ma- 
neuvered his  'chute  to  land  on  a 
narrow  dike  between  two  flooded, 
bogs.  As  it  was,  the  chute  landed 
in  the  water. 

The  occasion  was  the  children's 
party  to  all  children  who  cared  to 
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attend,  beginning  at  2.30  at  the 
Edaville  Station.  From  there  a 
long  "Santa  Claus  Special"  carried 
the  children  over  the  narrow  gauge 
to  the  ball  park.  Shortly  after  the 
diminutive  locomotive  had  chuflfed 
around  the  last  bend  and  the  chil- 
dren had  been  disgorged  from  the 
cars  and  assembled  in  the  park, 
the  plane  carrying  Santa  appeared. 

It  circled  the  field,  three  or  four 
times,  letting  out  small  trial  para- 
chutes to  test  virind  directions,  as 
the  plan  was  to  have  Santa  land 
in  the  field.  Once  Santa  climbed 
out  on  the  lower  wing,  but  decided 
not  to  jump,  and  the  plane  circled 
again.  On  the  next  turn  Santa  did 
leap  from  about  1,000  feet,  but  he 
was  carried  to  the  east  of  the  park 
and  came  down  on  the  dike. 

From  the  dike  he  was  brought 
to  the  park  by  automobile,  and 
from  the  rear  seat  of  a  convertible 
touring  car  he  gave  out  gifts  to 
the  children  who  had  lined  up. 
There  was  candy  also  in  one  of  the 
dropped  chutes. 

Santa  was  Lloyd  Picard  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  U.  S.  forest  service  jump- 
er, who  was  home  from  Montana 
on     a  Christmas     vacation.       The 


pilot  was   Elio   Barafoldi   of     Ply- 
mouth, and  the  plane  was  a  Wig- 
gins  Airways    plane,    making      the 
hop  from  the  Plymouth  airport. 
All    in    all    it   was    a    marvelous 


play  of  holiday  hospitality  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Atwood  and,  could  scarce- 
ly have  helped  making  additional 
thousands  conscious  of  the  cran- 
berry industry. 


Th 
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way    to    start    the      New     Year     than 
by    increasing    your    use    of 
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STOP  ROT! 

"Coppie",  the  CUPROLIGNUM  COP- 
PER, helps  you  protect  your  flumes 
and  headgates  from  attacks  by  their 
bitter  enemy,  rot.  For  just  a  few  cents 
you  can  save  costly  renewals  on  flumes, 
headgates,  fence-posts,  outbuildings, 
etc. 


Try  CUPROLIGNUM  SHINGLE  STAIN— for  new  clapboards,  old  or  new 
shingles.  Can  be  painted  over  if  desired.  Keeps  up  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings,  as  well  as  extending  their  usefulness.  But  be  sure  you  specify 
CUPROLIGNUM! 


New    Engla-nd    Representative 

ROBERT  S.  CHASE 


195  Marlboro  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 
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WESTERN   PICKERS,   INC. 

North   Carver,   Mass.,   October    14,    1949 
Western    Pickers,    Inc.,    Coos    Bay,    Oregon. 
Gentlemen: 

After   using   one   of    your   machines    this   season    I   am   pleased    to    inform    you    I    have    found    it   entirely    satisfactory. 
It    is    labor    saving,    i.   e.,    that    is    a    lower   cost   on    picking   operations.      1    feel    confident    it    is   a   bog    conditioner   and    enables 
the    grower   to    save   the   cost   of   his    vine   pruning   and    raking.      This    item    alone    would    pay    for    the    cost    of    a    machine    in 
cne   or    two    years. 

I  feel  the  cranberry  industry  is  now  going  through  a  definite  change  due  to  your  machines  now  on  the  market. 
As  there  is  no  raking,  there  will  be  less  sanding  operations  which  will  be  replaced  by  various  types  of  fertilizer.  In  fact, 
the    sanding    costs    a    great    deal    more    than    fertilizer   and    retards    the    production    on    the    bog    for   one   or    two   years. 

In  the  old  days,  hand  picking  was  considered  the  best  method  and  when  the  scoop  came  along  many  growers  refused 
to  use  it  and  now  it  is  in  general  use  and  hand  picking  is  an  obsolete  practice.  The  same  applies  to  the  Western  Picker, 
and   the   hand   scoop   is   on   the   way  out. 

Very    truly    yours,  (Signed)  George   L.   Pass. 

Mr.  Pa?s  harvested  18  acres  this  last  season  with  a  Western  Picker.     He  brings  up  the  same  points 
that   the    l!).iO   Farm   Production   Conference  did   at   their   meeting  held   at   the  University   of  Massachu- 
set  s  on  Dec.  1,  1949.     Both  he  and  the  Cranberry   Committee  held  that  there  are  several  other  costs 
bes'des  nicking — such  as  sanding,  raking  and  pruning.   He  He  also  might  have  added — ditch  cleaning. 

Other  users  of  the  Western  Picker  this  last  year  discovered  that  a  new  treatment  of  ditches  could 
be  used. 

.Vs  the  engine  and  must  of  the  weight  of  the  picker  overbalances  to  the  picked  side,  it  was  found 
that  if  the  first  picking  swath  was  made  about  18  inches  from  the  ditch,  the  second  one  could  turn  the 
picker  aroun:l  and  come  back  and  overhang  the  ditch  and  still  not  be  too  badly  unbalanced  to  prevent 
its  doing  a  good  picking  job  right  up  to  the  overhang  of  the  ditch. 

So  the  only  berries  that  were  lost  were  those  down  below  the  side.  This  eliminated  handscooping 
of  the  ditches  because  these  berries  were  too  few  and  too  hard  to  get  economically.  It  was  felt  that 
if  the  sidewalls  of  the  ditches  were  kept  absolutely  bare  better  drainage  would  result,  ditch  scooping 
would  be  eliminate-",  the  necessity  of  ditch  cleaning  would  be  practically  ended,  and  the  overall  costs  of 
machine  hrrvesting  would  be  Icwered  more  than  the  money  gained  in  trying  to  handscoop  these  ber- 
r'es  and  maintain  the  ditches. 

Quct'ng  frcm  the  report  of  the  Cranberry  Committee  of  the  above  named  conference:  "Future 
Prospects: — As  a  result  cf  heavy  carry-over  of  berries  in  freezers  after  several  successively  large 
crops,  returns  have  been  discouragingiy  low  the  last  few  seasons.  Consequently  some  bog  practices 
have  been  curtailed,  such  as  sanding,  ditch  cleaning,  and  weeding.  It  is  expected  that  production  costs 
for  this  high-priced  crop  will  have  to  be  further  reduced    this   coming   year   to   meet   competition   from 

other  cranberry-producing   areas" "It  is  apparent   from   these   studies   that   sanding,   harvesting, 

ditch   cleaning,   and   pruning   represent   costly   operat'ons  and  should  receive  special  attention." 

This  brings  up  the  point  about  sanding.  You  either  have  to  prune  heavily,  or  sand.  With  the  type 
of  pruning  that  the  Western  Picker  does,  sanding  so  often  is  not  required  because,  as  a  vine  gets  too 
long,  too  weak  or  dead,  it  is  removed  selectively.  These  are  the  vines  that  need  to  be  removed  or  the 
producing  tips  get  too  long.     If  the  tips  can  be  kept  short  sanding  can  be  deferred. 

Due  to  the  type  of  raking  that  the  Western  Picker  does  the  bog  is  much  cleaner — there  are  no 
cowlicks,  as  the  vines  are  laid  out  in  parallel  rows.  Because  of  this  each  berry  is  supported  by  a  vine 
underneath  it,  so  that  s.m  scalding  is  reduced,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  berry  is  raised  up  above  the 
sand.  Also  because  of  the  better  spacing  the  berries  ripen  more  evenly,  requiring  less  sorting  on  the 
screening  tables.  These  factors,  together  with  the  much  less  strain  on  the  plant  roots,  account  for 
the  gradual  in  crease  in  the  crop  each  year. 

This  is  why  Mr.  Ty  Jokinen,  of  Wareham,  had  his  largest  crop  after  three  years  use  of  the  West- 
ern Picker. 

Definitely  the  cost  of  picking  is  not  the  only  cost  that  is  saved  by  the  use  of  the  Western  Picker. 
If  the  cost  of  picking  were  doubled  it  would  still  be  wise  to  use  the  Western  Picker  because  in  cranberry 
growing  no  one  operation  or  cost   should  be  considered  separate  from  all  the  rest. 

These  advantages,  plus  the  fact  that  you  can  pick  when  you  are  ready,  and  your  berries  are  just 
right,  and  your  demand  is  right,  makes  the  Western  Picker  a  necessity  for  the  small  cranberry  grower 
who  generally  has  to  do  most  of  the  work  himself.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  Western 
Picker  is  the  least  common  denominator  in  the  Cranberry  Industry,  as  it  puts  all  cranberry  producing 
areas  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  of  costs. 

Western  Pickers  Inc.,  is  allowing  a  discount  for  early  orders.  You  can  save  $120.00  if  you  order 
your  machine  before  February  1st.  The  full  cash  price  is  $930.00.  If  you  wait  until  March  1st  the 
price  is  .S9.50.00  and  so  on  until   September  1st,  when  the  price  will  be  $1050.00. 

If  you  don't  have  the  full  purchase  price  now,  pay  $500.00  down  and  add  S50.00  as  a  carrying 
charge  to  the  total  cost  of  that  month.  Pay  the  balance  when  your  picker  is  delivered  to  you.  This 
is  s'ill  cheaper  than  waiting  until  later  in  the  Spring  to  order.  For  example:  If  ordered  before  Feb. 
1st,  yau   would   pay   8500.00  down   and   $480.00  upon   delivery. 

For  any  further  information  write  Western  Pickers  Inc.,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  or  get  in  touch  with 
one  of  the  following  representatives  in  your  area: 

Ed  Jokinen — Tremont  St.,  Duxbury,  Mass.  Phone  389W 

Nahum  Morse — East  Freetown,  Mass.  No.  Rochester    32-12 

Jerry  Brockman — Route  No.   1,  Vesper,  Wisconsin 
Norman  Yock — Grayland,  Washington 

ADVERTISEMENT) 


Best  Wishes 


for    1950 


and  a  few  New  Year's  resolutions  to  increase  spring" 
and  summer  sale  of  cranberries.  .  . 

•     plan  to  serve  cranberry  sauce  whenever 
you  serve  chicken  all  during  1950. . . 

•     whenever  you  serve  cranberry  sauce,  be 
sure  it's  Ocean  Spray,  the  growers'  brand 


Tell  Your  Family  . . .  Tell  Your  Friends . . .  Tell  Your  Grocer 


GREAT  WITH 
CHICKEN/ 


National  Cranberry  Association 


Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Onset,  Massachusetts 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


The    Growers'    Cooperative 
Branches  at: 

North  Harwich,  Massachusetts 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Coquille,  Oregon 
Markham,  Washington 
Long  Beach,  Washington 


^VINC    A    $20,000,000    A    YEAR    INDUSTRY 


\?E  COD 
EW  JERSEY 
iVISCONSJN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


MARLAND  ROUNSVILLE,  of  "Windswept",  Nantucket.     Story  p.  6 

(CRANBERRIES  Photo) 


30  Cents 


February,  1950 


Simple  Logic 


YOU 


Tel.  27 


are  reading  this  ad.     Others  will  read  yours  in 
CRANBERRIES    Magazine. 

Rates  on  application. 


Main  St. 
Wareham,  Mass. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CAUSE 
WAS  DARK  AT  VALLEY  FORGE  TOO! 


But  the  Americans  achieved  victory  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  cranberry  industry  will  achieve  victory  over  its 
present   marketing    troubles. 

We  of  the  WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY  SALES  COMPANY 
are  proud  of  our  organization,  proud  of  the  technical 
progress  Wisconsin  growers  are  making  and  are  confident 
in    the    future   of   cranberry   growing. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

REACHES 

A 

VAST 

MAJORITY 

OF 

THE 

CRANBERRY 

GROWERS 

OF 

THE 

COUNTRY. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO 

HAVE  ADVERTISING 

"NEWS" 

FOR    THESE 

GROWERS, 

THIS 

IS    THE    MEDIUM 
TO    USE. 


Marinette  & 
Menominee   Box  Co. 

Marinette,   Wisconsin 

IIOXES,      BOX  SHOOKS.      CRATING 
WIREBOUND  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

M    &    M's   64th    Yenr 


S»Tving     the    Wisconsin 
Ct  anberrv     Clrowen 


Cranberry  Growers 

Always   Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Visit  and   Ride 

THE 
EDAViLLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham  108 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 
Massachusetts 


WE  ARE  TAKING 

ORDERS  FOR 

CRANBERRY 

EQUIPMENT 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 

Wood 
County 
National 
Bank 


Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MBMBBR  FSDBRAL  DBP09IT 
INSURANCS    CORPORATION 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East   Warcham,   Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  648 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Office*: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 

BRICCS   &   STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

]v;()erl     Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

I'ortabte    and    All    Applications 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints   -   Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Kslal.lishi'tl     1922 
Tel.   3-1                       HANOVER,    MASS. 

Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  h«v« 

Drain  Pipe 

Large   Sized    Terra   Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

■atablishad   \tit 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market   102 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car    Lot   Receivers 

Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your   Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 

RALPH  W.  ELLiOT 

Sandwich   Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

T.l.  W.reham  794 

Mail    Address:    Buzzards    Bay,    RFD 

Plumbinc   and    Haatlni   Sarvica 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 

Convenienlly   located    for   Cranberry   men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

Complete     Banking     Service 

Uembar    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 


Why  Go  South? 

We  are  still  enjoying  a  mild 
winter  in  Massachusetts;  in  fact, 
records  were  broken  for  high  tem- 
peratures during  January.  Here 
at  the  Cranberry  Station  there 
were  eleven  days  during  the  month 
when  maximum  temperatures  of 
over  50°  were  recorded.  The  heat 
wave  reached  its  peak  on  January 
15,  when  we  experienced  a  tem- 
perature of  60°.  Actually,  much 
higher  temperatures  were  recorded 
throughout  the  state,  but  we  aren't 
complaining.  Weather  data  indi- 
cates that  we  have  averaged  8%° 
per  day  above  normal  during  Jan- 
uary. As  one  grower  said  recent- 
ly, "Why  go  South?"  Growers 
are  fortunate  that  the  weather  has 
been  mild,  since  our  water  sup- 
plies are  still  dangerously  low. 
Many  bogs  have  not  been  flooded. 
However,  we  have  seen  very  little 
evidence  of  winter  injury  as  of 
February  4.  Rainfall  for  the 
month  of  January  was  3.92  inches, 
which  is  still  below  the  average  of 
4.12    inches   for   that   month. 

Watch  Out  for  Scum 

Those  growers  who  have  their 
bogs  flooded  should  be  watching 
for  signs  of  green  scum.  We  have 
already  seen  a  little  of  it  showing 
in  the  ditches.  If  these  warm 
temperatures  continue,  scum  could 
be  quite  a  problem  this  spring. 
The  copper  sulphate  treatment  is 
very  effective.  Probably  the  cheap- 
est method  would  be  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  ice  we  may  have 
and  broadcast  fine  copper  sulphate 
crystals  on  the  ice  at  the  rate  of  10 
lbs.  per  acre  in  February  and 
March.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  treatments  in  early  spring 
using  4  lbs.  of  coarse  crystals  for 
each  1  acre  foot  of  water.  Place 
the  coarse  crystals  in  a  burlap  bag 
and  tow  behind  a  boat  or  distrib- 
ute evenly  in  the  bog  flowage  some 


other  way.  Changing  the  water  in 
early  April,  exposing  the  bog  to 
air  for  one  week,  helps  control  the 
scum.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
that  copper  sulphate  is  sometimes 
harmful  to  fish  life.  A  reasonable 
period  of  time  should  elapse  be- 
fore draining  off  the  winter  flow 
into  any  fish  stream  or  pond  after 
treating    for    scum. 

New   Charts    in    March 

The  annual  task  of  revising  the 
insect,  disease,  and  weed,  control 
charts  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  new  charts  will  be  mailed  out 
by  the  county  agents  in  March. 
The  experiences  and  observations 
of  the  growers  who  assist  with 
this  work  are  a  tremendous  help 
to  the  Experiment  Station  staff. 
Everyone  joins  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  final  control  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  the  collective 
experiences  and,  observations  of 
the  group. 

The  following  men  were  present 
this  year  at  the  revision  meeting: 
Robert  S.  Handy,  Ralph  Thacher, 
Robert  Pierce,  Marcus  M.  Urann, 
Gilbert  Beaton,  Robert  Hammond, 
Carl  Urann,  Frank  Butler,  G.  Ev- 
erett Howes,  William  Butler,  Seth 
Collins,  Richard  Kiernan,  County 
Agents  "Bert"  Tomlinson,  "Lew 
Norwood,  and  Harold  Woodward, 
and  the  Experiment  Station  staff. 

Cape    Spring    Meetings 

County  Agent  "Bert"  Tomlinson 
held  his  county-wide  cranberi-y 
committee  meeting  in  January  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  an  ed,uca- 
tional  program  for  this  year.  We 
had  an  excellent  discussion  period, 
and  one  of  tho  results  of  this  plan- 
ning session  was  the  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  three  club  meetings 
to  be  held  in  Barnstable  County. 
The  following  tentative  dates  were 
set:  Feb.  14,  Lower  Cape;  Apr.  10, 
Upper  Cape;  Apr.  11,  Lower  Cape. 


There,  may  be  last-minute  changes, 
but  "Bert"  Tomlinson  suggests 
that  growers  hold  these  dates  un- 
til further  notified.  These  meet- 
ings will  feature  marketing  infor- 
mation and  ways  and,  means  of 
cutting  production  costs.  The  fol- 
lowing men  attended  this  planning 
meeting:  Ralph  Thacher,  chair^ 
man,  Seth  Collins,  Lloyd  Doane, 
Richard  Rich,  Bertram  Ryder,  G. 
Everett  Howes,  Brandt  D.  Ellis, 
Raymond  Syrjala,  George  W.  Nick- 
erson,  County  Agent  "Bert"  Tom- 
linson, and  the  writer. 

Plymouth  County  Clubs 

Speaking  of  club  activities,  the 
Plymouth  County  cranberry  club 
meetings  drew  large  attendances 
in  January.  An  account  of  these 
meetings  will  be  found  in  this  is- 
sue of  "Cranberries",  prepared  by 
the  editor.  "Lew"  Norwood  lists 
the  following  dates  for  the  remain- 
ing cranberry  club  meetings  in 
Plymouth  County:  February  20, 
South  Shore  Club;  February  21, 
Southeastern  Club;  March  21, 
Southeastern  Club;  March  22, 
South  Shore  Club. 

Named   Varieties 

The  cranberry  seedling  project 
which  has  been  referred  to  several 
times  in  this  column  the  past  few 
years  has  reached  a  climax  with 
the  naming  of  three  new  varieties. 
An  account  of  this  work  will  be 
found  in  the  next  issue  of  "CRAN- 
BERRIES." The  newly-named 
seedlings  are  now  on  display  at 
the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station. 

Slight    Turkey    Increase 
Expected  in  1950 


The  turkey  crop  is  expected  to 
increase  by  about  one  percent  in 
1£50,  it  is  reported  by  the  USDA 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics. 
If  growers  carry  out  their,  plans 
there  will  be  41,894,000  of  tht^  birds 
produced.  This  will  be  5  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  crop  of 
1945. 

Some  of  the  reasons  of  the 
producers  are  that  rising  turkey 
prices,  larger  feed  supplies  at  the 
lowest  prices  since  1945,  and  a  rea- 
sonable profit  in  the  past  season. 
There  are  expected  to  be  de- 
creases in  the  South  Central  and 
Western  States  areas  ^rith  in- 
tended increases  in  all  other  turkey 
areas  of  the  country. 

Three 


NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCI- 
ATION HAS  ANNUAL 
MEETING 


At  the  80th  Annual  Meeting,  the 
American  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  1950:  President,  Vinton 
Thompson,  Vincentown;  1st  Vice- 
president,  William  S.  Haines, 
Chatsworth;  2nd  Vice-president, 
Archer  Coddington,  Toms  River, 
and  Secretary-treasurer,  Charles  A- 
Doehlert,  Pemberton. 

This  Association  is  open  to  all 
cranberry  growers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  well  being  of 
the  cranberry  growing  industry.  In 
the  1870's  and  1880's  growers  from 
Massachusetts  used  to  be  regular 
attenders  and,  therefore,  the  name 
chosen  for  the  society  was  one  to 
indicate  its  national  scope.  Now 
most  of  its  members  are  New  Jer- 
sey growers,  but  the  original  name 
of  the  Association  is  retained. 

Retiring-  President  John  E.  Cutts 
of  Tabernacle  was  enthusiastically 
commended  by  the  membership  for 
the  stirring  address  with  which  he 
opened  the  meeting.  After  ana- 
lyzing some  of  the  difficult  problems 
of  the  present  day,  he  maintained 
that  cranberry  growers  have  a 
tradition  for  overcoming  obstacles, 
have  members  and  leaders  who  know 
how  to  find  a  way  through  difficult 
times,  and  have  every  reason  to 
hold  a  strong  faith  that  the  heri- 
tage which  our  forefathers  have 
passed  down  to  us  can  be  main- 
tained and  developed  in  the  present 
day  just  as  well  as  it  was  in  the 
past.  Those  who  have  a  fear  or 
uncertainty  about  the  problems  of 
today,  he  said,  should  recall  the 
words  of  Elisha  to  his  servant  who 
trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  en- 
ciicling  armies  of  the  enemy,  "Fear 
not,  for  they  that  are  with  us  are 
more  than  they  that  are  against 
us;" 

Some  of  the  other  interesting 
subjects  on  the  program  were  the 
panel  discussion,  led  by  J.  Rogers 
Brick  of  Medford,  which  showed 
that  the  dry  weather  of  the  past 
Summer  had  actually  improved  the 
crop  of  most  New  Jersey  bogs;  and 
a  report  by  Charles  A.  Doehlert  of 
Pemberton  with  graphs  showing  the 
type  of  distribution  of  fertilizer  ob- 


tained from  airplanes.  Theodore 
H.  Budd,  Sr.,  of  Pemberton,  review- 
ed the  marketing  achievements  of 
the  past  year.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cranberry  Growers'  Council, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  great  pro- 
gress has  been  accomplished  in 
redeveloping  the  nation's  consump- 
tion of  cranberries  which  had  been 
considerably  reduced  during  the 
war  by  the  abnormal  demand  of 
the  arrr'ed  forces  and  the  conse- 
quent inflation  of  prices.  Over  70 
percent  of  the  country's  crop  of 
cranberries  was  sold  as  fresh  fruit 
in  1949.  The  program  closed  with 
the  showing  of  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  colored  slides  taken  by  Wal- 
ter Z.  Fort  of  Mt.  Holly  during  a 
recent  trip  to  the  cranberry  reg- 
ions of  Wisconsin. 

D.  O.  Boster,  N.  J.  Crop  Report- 
ing Service,  summed  ,up  the  cran- 
berry crop  for  the  nation  and  for 
New  Jersey.  All  of  the  eastern 
areas  produced  more  berries  than 
early  estimates  indicated  they 
would,  due  to  a  change  to  more 
favorable  growing  conditions  tow- 
ard the  end  of  the  season.  He  also 
reported  that  the  quality  of  the 
New  Jersey  crop  was  one  of  the 
best  in  recent  years.  As  was 
brought  out  later  in  the  panel  dis- 
cussion, this  was  probably  directly 
related  to  the  dry  Summer  in  New 
Jersey. 

W.  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  reported 
briefly  on  an  outbreak  of  cranberry 
scale  and  on  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinued vigorous  leafhopper  con- 
trol program  on  all  bogs. 

Over  100  persons  attended  the 
meeting  which  began  at  10:00  a.  m., 
and  did  not  close  until  3:30  p.  m. 
A  complete  printed  report  of  the 
meeting  wall  be  available  to  mem- 
bers  in  the  near  future. 


WISCONSIN  CROP 
NEXT  FALL  COULD 
BE      BIGGEST     EVER 


With  new  planting  of  415  acres 
coming  into  production  this  year 
and  in  consideration  of  conditions 
of  vines  last  fall,  Leo  A.  Sorenson, 
general  manager  Mid-west  Cran- 
berry Corporation  and  retiring  sec- 
retary of  Wisconsin  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  said  next 
year's  Wisconsin  production  might 
be  the  highest  ever.  He  said  this 
as  part  of  his  talk  on  the  1950  out- 
look at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association.  Elks  Club,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  January  17. 

He  said  the  possibility  was  in- 
dicated of  275,000  barrels  for  that 
state,  and  from  reports  he  had 
from  other  states,  1950  prospects 
were  for  a  large  crop,  perhaps  the 
largest  ever. 

Officers  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion were  president  Newell  Jasper- 
son  Cranmoor,  succeeding  Robert 
Gottschalk;  vice-president,  A.  E. 
Bark,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  secretary- 
treasurer,  D.  C.  Hammond,  Jr. 
More  than  65  members  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  group  heard  a  panel  of 
speakers.  These  included  Dr.  R. 
H.  Roberts,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin horticulturist,  speaking  on 
"Weed  Killers;"  Cranberry  Special- 
ist H.  F.  Bain,  "Results  in  the  Con- 
trol of  Fungus  Rots  by  the  Use 
of  Fungicides";  Hubert  H.  Holli- 
day,  state  entomologist,  "Recent 
Advances  in  the  Control  of  In- 
sects"; Richard  Brazeau,  "The  Use 
of  Public  Water  by  Cranberry 
Growers,"  and  L.  E.  Dana,  "Con- 
ftructicn  of  Cranberry  Equiprrent." 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


January        Another       "Winterless" 
Month 

January  was  another  "winterless" 
month  of  the  remarkable  Winter  of 
49-50  in  Massachusetts.  January 
26  brought  the  hottest  day  in  Jan- 
uary ever  recorded  at  Boston.  That 
was  a  72.  The  hottest  day  at  the 
State  Bog,  East  Wareham,  was  60 
on  the  14th.  The  coldest  day  at 
East  Wareham  was  3  above  on  the 
8th  and  next  coldest  was  12 — most- 
ly the  range  was  30  or  better  and 
often  into  the  40's  and  50's.  Ground 
;carcely  hardened  over,  except  for 
brief  intervals  and  at  month's  end 
there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground. 
There  was  a  total  of  2.75  inches  of 
snow,  but  falls  only  remained  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  hours  dura- 
tion. 

Water  Still  Deficient 

Rainfall  at  East  Wareham  was 
3.92  inches.  December  ended  the 
10th  month  in  '49  with  a  deficiency 
in  precipation.  Many  bogs  remain 
out  or  partially  out  of  normal  Win- 
ter flood.  Water  supplies  in  ponds, 
brooks  and  reservoirs  continue  way 
down.  Massachusetts  had  a  rainfall 
deficiency  in  '49  ranging  from  12 
inches  below  normal  in  the  South- 
east or  cranberry  area  to  4  in- 
ches in  the  Western  part.  Average 
deficiency  was  8%  inches.  It  look- 
ed, as  February  came  in  winter- 
kill would  be  nil.  There  had  been 
none  up  to  that  time. 

There  were  certainly  possibilities 
of  winter  damage  at  the  start  of 
of  winter,  but  the  extremely  warm 
weather  for  the  season  put  that 
worry  behind  the  growers.  Now 
thoughts  are  turned  ahead  with 
apprehension  about  the  low  water 
supplies  for  the  spring  frost  sea- 
son. 


There  was  an  all— time  high  pres- 
sure reported  at  Boston  on  the  25th 
Christmas  day,  when  the  barometer 
read  31.06  inches,  but  this  probably 
had  no  bearing  one  way  or  another 
upon  cranberry  climate  result. 

'49   Sunshine   3rd    Longest 

The  sunshine  factor  as  recorded 
at  Boston  Airport  for  1949,  was  the 
third  largest  on  record,  2187  hours. 
There  were  16  more  hours  in  1947 
and  1912  had  2902.  January,  in 
the  cranberry  area  was  mostly 
cloudy  and  there  was  probably  a 
deficiency.  That  the  sunshine  fac- 
tor was  so  high  all  through  '49 
would  be  on  the  favorable  side  of 
a  large  crop. 
Eastern  Climate  Getting  Warmer? 

Weather  experts  are  reported 
amazed  at  the  persistent  far-above 
normal  temperatures  that  have 
covered  the  Eastern  United  States 
since  March  1948.  Some  experts 
say  the  climate  in  general  is  get- 
ting warmer  with  temperatures 
gradually  inching  up.  If  this 
should  continue,  it  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  cranberry  cultivation.  If 
the  seasons  are  dividing  into  sum- 
mer droughts  and  warm  winter 
seasons  as  they  are  in  some  areas, 
including  the  tropics  neither  ber- 
ries nor  vines  would  continue  to 
grow,  say  some  who  are  weather 
and  cranberry  wise.  But  this  is 
probably  som'athing  growers  do 
not  need  to  wory  about  yet — un- 
less the  upward  temperature  trends 
continue  to  exist.  The  apparent 
temperatures  trend  is  interesting, 
however. 

No  Ice  To  Sand  on 

As  there  has  been  only  momen- 
tarily skimmings  of  ice  on  bogs 
there  has  been  no  ice  sanding  so 
far  this  Winter.  In  fact  there  is 
very  little  activity  of  any  kind  on 


the  bogs  right  now,  except  per- 
haps for  some  brushing  out — and 
watching  water  supplies. 

WISCONSIN 

Review  of  1949 

A  check  by  the  end  of  January 
by  "Del"  Hammond,  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  seemed 
to  show  that  Wisconsin  had  shipped 
out  190,000  to  195,000  bbls.  The 
rate  of  shrinkage  was  very  high,  as 
there  was  a  loss  of  approximately 
15,000  due  to  shrinkage. 
Insect   Control 

Insect  control  was  adequate,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases.  Fireworm 
proved  troublesom'e,  and  in  some 
areas  there  was  too  much  fruit- 
worm.  This  latter  caused  more 
damage  than  any  other  insect  on 
the  marshes  in   1949. 

Shifting   to   Ground   Control 

Airplane  dusting  was  just  ade- 
quate. Wisconsin  seems  to  be 
shifting  back  to  ground  equipment, 
which  many  growers  are  inclined 
to  believe  gives  better  control.  As 
to  insecticides,  growers  are  staying 
with  50  percent  wettable  DDT,  but 
have  turned  away  from  the  5  per- 
cent dust.  Considerable  more 
Rotenone  was  used  than  for  several 
years.  Wisconsin  Sales  Company 
is  also  interested  in  a  few  new  dis- 
coveries on  the  insecticide  list,  but 
these  are  still  under  investigation. 
Frost   Damage  Slight 

Frost  damage  in  '49  was  negli- 
gible. Most  of  the  credit  for  this 
may  be  given  to  the  frost  warning 
service,  sponsored  by  the  Sales  Co. 
and  the  Mid-West  Cranberry  Co- 
operative, plus  the  fine  follow-up  by 
the  growers  themselves. 

Marshes   All   Covered 

Marshes  are  all  covered  against 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 
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"Windswept",  Inc.  Second   Larg- 
est Bog  Property   On  Nantucket 

Thirty-Five  Acres  Managed  by  Marland  Bryant,  Energetic 
Young  Grower — Is  Nationally  Advertising  Fresh  Fruit 
Package— Fred  Maglathlin,  Veteran  of  Industry,  Has  a 
Small  Piece  on  Island. 


(This  is  the  second  installment  of  "The  Nantucket  Cranberry  Story") 


by   Clarence  J.   Hall 

"Windswept  Cranberries,  Inc.," 
is  the  apt  title  of  the  second  largest 
cranberry  property  on  windswept 
Nantucket.  This  property,  which 
it  operates  consists  of  35  acres  un- 
der the  management  of  Marland 
Rounsville,  who,  last  month,  was 
referred  to  as  the  present  chief 
"spark  plug"  of  Nantucket  cran- 
berry growing.  His  associates  in 
"Windswept"  are  Eric  Williams  and 
Sidney  Killen. 

"Windswept,"  spurred  by  the  ac- 
tive leadership  of  Rounsville  is  out 
to  "do  things  and  go  places". 
Rounsville  has  real  enthusiasm, 
backed  by  a  good  many  years  of 
cranberry   growing   experience. 

The  property  is  near  the  famed 
heather  moors  on  the  island's  east 
end,  as  are  the  Nantucket  bog, 
and  that  of  Fred  Maglathlin.  Mr. 
Maglathlin  built  the  bogs  now- 
operated  by  Rounsville. 

The  corporation  is  a  ten-percent 
member  of  the  National  Cranberry 
Association,  but  two  years  ago  last 
Fall  it  entered  the  marketing  field 
with    its    own    special    package    of 
fresh,   quality  fruit.    This   product 
■was       nationally      advertised      by 
"Windswept,"  last  fall  for  the  first 
time,  the  ads  appearing  in  "slick" 
magazines.    In  the  ad,  the  corpora- 
tion  off'ered   to   send   "The  famous 
Island    cranberries,    the    kind    you 
have   read   about   in    the   old-fash- 
ioned      cookbooks — vine       ripened, 
fresh  from  our  own  bogs  to  you." 
These  went  out  in  6  and  12  pound 
wooden  containers.    For  this  pack, 
which    was    featured    for    Thanks- 
giving   and    Christrc-'as    gifts,    the 
fruit   was   passed   over   a   one-half 
inch    grader.     Rounsville    has    de- 
veloped   a    snappy,    colorful    label. 
His  idea  of  selling  by  direct  mail — 
which,    of   course,    is    not    original 
with  him,  should  add  to  Nantucket's 
fame,  bring  back  memories  of  the 
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thousands  who  summer  on  that 
beautiful  island,  and.  increase  cran- 
berry sales.  Every  project  which 
opens  any  new  marketing  outlets 
is  a  help  to  the  whole  industry. 

Rounsville  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  "Joe"  Rounsville  of  Wareham, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  a  main- 
lander  gone  "Nantucketer"  through 
preference.  His  brother,  George, 
is  employed  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, East  Wareham,  as  he,  him- 
self once  was.  He  attended  Ware- 
ham schools,  being  graduated  in 
19.30  and  then  took  up  cranberries. 

There  could  scarcely  be  better 
training  for  a  prospective  cranber- 
ry grower  than  a  turn  at  the  State 
Bog,  working  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  his  research  as- 
sociates there.  He  put  in  seven 
years  and  then  went  over  to  Nan- 


>^  PerfORain 

low    Pressure— "Gentle    Roin" 


PROFIT  WITH  A   PORTABLE 

EFFICIENT,  ECONOMICALLY 

ENGINEERED     SYSTEM 


tucket  to  work  for  the  Nantuckei 
Cranberry  Company  as  foreman,  o 
superintendent  of  operations. 

However,  a  couple  of  years  ago^ 
he  decided  to  go  it  on  his  own,  and* 
with  his  partners  bought  the  bog. 
Mr.  Williams  works  in  a  bank  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  but  spends 
n;'ost  week-ends  on  the  island.  Mr. 
Killen  lives  on  Nantucket  the  year 
around.  He  is  a  fisherman,  scallop- 
er  and  seasonal  assistant  on  the 
bog.  Williams  is  married  and  has 
three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Killen 
have  twin  girls.  Rounsville  is  a 
bachelor,   so   far. 

Rounsville,  since  he  became  an 
islander,  has  become  quite  a  factor 
in  his  community,  aside  from  his 
cranberry  growing.  He  is  sewer 
commissioner,  and  since  the  island 
is  a  county  by  itself  this  is  both 
for  the  town  and  county.  He  is  a 
commissioner  of  the  municipal  air- 
port. He  is  trustee  of  the  North 
Congregational  Church,  a  7th  De- 
gree Mason.  As  befits  a  Mass- 
achusetts grower,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers'  Asscoiation. 

He  is  the  operator  of  a  large 
asphalt  plant  and  is  under  con- 
tract to  the  town  for  road  construc- 
tion. This  plant,  out  near  the  moors 
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40    Joslin    St. 

LEOMINSTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


0  is  a  busy  place,  employing  as  many 

as  35  men  at  peak  capacity,  and 

.    about    10   to    15   average   the    year 

,,  around.    His  equipment  includes  a 

Caterpiller  R-2,  Buffalo-Springfield 

roller,    four    heavy    trucks,    stone 

j    crusher,  screens  and  garage. 

It  is  obvious  from  his  various 
i,  activities  that  little  grass  grows 
under  the  courses  of  his  routes 
around  the  island.  He  is  a  licensed 
pilot  and  has  frequently  flown  to 
the  mainland  on  cranberry  and 
other  business. 

His  work  on  road  construction 
and  in  the  cranberry  business  has 
given  him  a  pretty  good  insight  into 
the  sandy  soil  of  Nantucket.  The 
sand  there  used  in  bog  construction 
and  resanding,  is  a  bit  finer  than 
that  preferred  in  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties. 

This  sand  is  what  he  describes  as 
"balanced",  and  that  is,  some  is 
coarse,  which  gives  good  drainage 
and  some  of  it  is  fine.  He  prefers 
this  mixture  to  all  coarse,  or  to 
all  fine. 

In  varieties  of  cranberries, 
"Windswept"  is  chiefly  Howes 
and  Blacks,  about  two-thirds  the 
former  and  also  some  Black  Veil. 
The  bog  is  flowed  from  a  series  of 
reservoirs,  in  total  10  acres  or 
more,  which  is  in  about  the  most 
approved  ratio  between  water  sup- 
plies and  vine  areas.  These  res- 
ervoirs are  called  "Duck  Hole," 
which  has  40  acres,  at  the  head  of 
Bog  No.  4,  "main"  reservoir,  60, 
head  of  main  bog,  and  a  lower  one 
of  perhaps  12  acres  which  is  rather 
shallow.  All  water  drains  into  the 
so-called  "lower"  reservoir  and  is 
sent  back  by  gas  pump  for  re-use. 
The  streams  come  from  the  Sauls 
hills,  about  the  only  elevation  on 
Nantucket,  and  are  the  natural 
watershed.  The  bog  area,  Rouns- 
ville  believes  was  originally  a 
maple  swamp,  and  this  must  have 
made  the  site  one  of  the  few  wood- 
ed spots  on  this  island,  of  few  trees. 
"Windswept"  production  in  1948 
was  1600  bbls.,  in  '49  it  was  1200, 
this  falling  off  being  due,  chiefly, 
to  a  bad  spring  frost. 

The  bogs,  however,  did  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  water  in  last  sum- 
mer's dryness,  Rounsville  says. 
The  greatest  worries  he  has  are 
those  of  blackheaded  fireworms 
and  weeds,  especially  the   grasses. 


For  the  weeds  he  is  putting  on  an 
intensive  program  of  kerosene  con- 
trol. For  insects  he  uses  both 
straightwing  planes  and  a  'copter. 
His  bog,  with  some  trees  around 
it  is  not  so  adapted  to  the  straight- 
wing-  as  the  Nantucket  Company 
"Big  Bog". 

Rounsville  is  young,  energetic — 
very — and  likes  cranberry  growing 
on  this  island.  Having  gained  his 
cranbery  experience  on  the  main- 
land he  has  succumbed  to  the  lure 
which  an  island  always  seems  to 
possess.  He  is  an  out-door  type  of 
fellow  and  there  is  plenty  of  "out- 
doors" on  Nantucket.  There  are 
the  rolling  moors,  tawny  and  red 
in  color  at  harvest  time  miles  of 
gleani'ing  beaches,  the  open  sea  all 
around,  the  charm  of  the  old  New 
England  houses — modernity  has  not 
touched  Nantucket  too  much  and 
Nantucketers  do  not  intend  that  it 
shall.  He  is  enthused  about  the 
life  of  a  cranberry  grower  there, 
and  intends  to  put  "Windswept"  on 
the  cranberry  map  in  increased 
production  and  on  the  marketing 
map  with  the  beautiful  island  fruit. 
That  veteran  of  Nantucket  cran- 
berry growing,  Mr.  Maglathlin, 
comes  of  a  noted  cranberry  grow- 
ing group.  His  father,  the  late 
Horace  B.  Maglathlin  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  top  Massachu- 
setts growers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. His  sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stein 
of  Silver  Lake  is  a  grower. 

Fred  Maglathlin,  himself  has 
been  on  Nantucket  40  years.  Act- 
ually, he  is  practically  retired, 
but  he  has  his  bog  of  1  and  % 
acres  just  to  "keep  his  hand  in". 
He  doesn't  want  to  give  up  entirely 
being  a  cranberry  man.  He  has  a 
Winter  home  in  Florida  where  he 
has  small  citrus  fruit  groves. 

It  is  Fred,  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith, 
who  knows  much  of  Nantucket  his- 
tory, and  also  the  Nantucket  cran- 
berry story.  How  the  island  has 
grown  up  in  verdure  is  a  matter 
of  deep  interest  to  him. 

He  can  remember  so  plainly, 
when  it  was  possible  to  stand  on 
certain  spots  and  look  out  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  with  no  trees 
to  block  the  view.  It  is  he  who 
remem'bers  how  prolifically  grew 
the  wild  cranberries,  particularly  on 
the  island's  west  end. 

"All  over  that  end,  "he  says,  "you 


could  not  go  ten  minutes  without 
seeing  a  new  patch  of  native  ber- 
ries. Some  were  only  a  few  feet 
in  area,  some  much  larger.  There 
were  berries  growing  along  the 
shore  in  the  sand  dunes. 

"There  were,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
wild  berries — some  looked  like 
Howes,  some  like  Chipmans,  some 
like  Blacks.  There  was  once  a  large 
patch  that  looked  just  like  Mat- 
thews." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  wild 
fruit  was  gathered  and,  in  old  days, 
Nantucketers  sent  barrels  and  bar- 
rels of  the  native  cranberries 
around  the  Horn  to  California. 
They  were  taken  on  whaling  ships 
to  prevent  scurvey.  Put  in 
barrels  and  the  banels  filled  with 
water,  the  fruit  kept  almost  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  Mag'lathlin  began  his  cran- 
ben-y  growing  back  at  Silver  Lake, 
Kingston  in  Plymouth  County  on 
the  mainland.  He  had  a  bog  thei'e 
which  he  bought  from  the  late  Ed- 
win Stevens.  He  also  managed  his 
father's  bogs  before  he  went,  to 
Nantucket.  The, old  house,  and  prop- 
erty where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maglathr 
lin  live  he  calls  "Hollywood.''  There 
are  holly  trees,  and  roses  bloom 
until  Christmas  in  the  water-tem- 
pered   island    climate. 

A  fourth  cultivated  bog,  which 
was  rc'entioned  in  the  preceding- 
chapter,  is  a  very  smaJJ  one,  near 
"Windswept".  It  is  owned  by  Peter 
Travis,  a  native  of  the.  island,  but 
is  not  in  very  productive  condition. 
This  fourth  makes  up  the  approxi- 
mately 300  acres  of  cranberries,  as 
before  said,  in  various  states  of 
up-keep.  The  islanders  growers, 
however,  seem  to  agree  there  is  op- 
portunity for  much  more  acreage 
on  the  island  so  that  cranberries 
could  become  of  more  importance 
there,  along  with  Summer  business' 
and  fishing,  which  are  Nantucket^s 
chief  economic  factors. 

LOREN   H.   ELLIS 

Wisconsin  growers  were  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Loren  H.  El- 
lis of  City  Point.  He  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  that  organiz- 
ation and  the  Exchange.  He  had 
been  ill  for  some  time.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  four  children.  The  funer- 
al  was   Saturday,  January   14. 


Kin    Of    Washington's    Pioneer 

Builder  Making  Bog  Near    Site 

Of  The  Old  One 


Chabot,  Newkirk  and  Chabot  Have  Set  16  Acres  of  Beau- 
tiful Property^ — To  Install  Sprinklers — Single  Man  Hand- 
Set  All. 


by  Clarence  J.  Hall 


In  1881,  Anthony  Chabot,  a 
Canadian  and  a  civil  engineer  by 
occupation  (CRANBERRIES, 
March  1945)  bought  land  near 
Long  Beach,  Washington  and  began 
construction  of  the  first  cranberry 
bog  in  th  Evergreen  State.  Today 
the  son  of  Chabot's  nephew,  Rob- 
ert, Elwell  Otis  Chabot,  his  brother, 
Remi  Chabot  and  David  Newkirk, 
husband  of  Robert  Chabot's  daugh- 
ter, are  building  a  new  bog  not  far 
from  the  site  of  this  first  Wash- 
ington  cranberry  venture. 

The  old  Chabot  bog  is  now  en- 
tirely run  out,  as  far  as  cranber- 
ries go,  and  is  part  of  the  "Cran- 
guyma"  property  on  Pioneer  Road, 
Long  Beach,  but  this  new  bog  by 
Chabot,  Newkirk  and  Chabot  gives 
promise  of  carrying  on  the  Chabot 
cranberry  tradition  in  Washington. 
Eight  acres  were  planted  in  the 
Spring  of  1948,  eight  more  in  the 
Spring  of  1949.  Set  all  to  McFar- 
lins,  with  vines  cleaned  to  be  free 
of  weeds  or  seed,  the  property  is 
beautifully  vined  over,  as  level  and 
as  neat-looking  as  the  finest  of 
Eastern  bogs. 

Can  Put  in  30  Acres 
The  total  property  consists  of  62 
acres,  and  it  was  entirely  "jungle," 
a  couple  of  years  ago — and  these 
Washington  virgin  lands,  with 
the  heavy  growths  of  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  pretty  much  jungle, 
until  touched  by  man.  The  peat  is 
four  feet  or  more  deep  and  30  or 
more  aci'es  of  cranberry  bog  can 
be  put  in.  Some  of  the  trees  and 
."tumps  which  had  to  be  removed 
look  astounding  in  size  to  anybody 
from  the  East. 

The  area  was  scalped  by  tractor 
and  the  scalpings  were  piled  length- 
wise in  great  mounds,  which  still 
stand.  Thsee  will  be  leveled,  and 
every  other  one,  will,  be  made  into 
a  roadway  which  gives  easy  access 


to  all  parts  of  the  bog  for  harvest- 
ing and  other  bog  operations.  At 
the  same  time  these  roughly  divide 
the  property  into  sections.  A  sump 
will  be  dug  and  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem put  in.  There  are  drainage 
ditches  all  around  the  bog-  and  a 
big  drainage  ditch  belonging  to  the 
County  runs  through  the  property. 
The  natural  seepage  of  the  area 
demands  some  outlet,  and  this  the 
County  ditch  provides. 

One  Man  Set  All  The  Vines 
The  vines  were  all  set  by  hand, 
a  single  man,  George  Adams  set- 
ting them  all,  except  for  a  few  El- 
well Chabot  "stuck  in  just  for  the 
fun  of  it."  Mr.  Adams,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  cranberry  work 
on  the  Long  Beach  Penninsula  prac- 
tically all  his  life,  can  set  an  acre 
by  hand  in  five  days.  His  top  day 
has  been  17,000  plants. 

Although  it  was  Anthony  Chabot 
who  originally  had  the  idea  of  put- 
ting in  cranberry  bog  in  Washing- 
ton, it  was  to  his  nephew,  Robert, 
that  fell  the  greater  share  of  the 
actual  work  and  management.  An- 
thony, who  was  an  engineer  had 
other  large  projects  and  interests. 
In  the  original  Chabot  bog  opera- 
tions, a  young  Cape  Codder,  Bion 
A.  Landers  of  Cataumet,  was  hired 
for  technical  assistance. 

Later,  Robert  decided  to  pioneer 
in  cranberries  for  himself  and  found 
a  location  about  20  miles  north  of 
Gray's  Harbor  in  the  Copalis  sec- 
tion, the  point  being  called  North 
Beach.  It  was  here,  that  in  com- 
paritively  recent  years,  Dave  New- 
kirk grew  cranberries  and  obtained 
a  cranberry  education,  and  it  is  he 
who  is  the  "real  cranberry  man"  of 
the  new  Chabot,  Newkirk.  Chabot 
enterprise.  This  is  admitted  by 
Elwell,  but  he  is  fast  learning  liis 
cranberry   business. 

Remi  has  a  mill  which  produces 
hand-split  shakes,  these  being  a 
rough   shingle.    Dave   Newkirk  has 


a  lemon  grove  in  California.  This, 
he  has  said,  is  supported  largely  by 
cranberries,  but  he  hopes  to  pro- 
duce cranberries  in  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  year  and  lemons 
in  the  colder.  It  often  takes  moro 
than  a  single  line  of  imancial  intsr- 
est  for  a  smaller  cranberry  grower 
in  Washin^^ton,  or  anywliere  eke, 
to  make  a  satisfactory  living. 

Yet,  in  such  developments  as 
thi.s  Chabot,  Newkirk,  Chabot  nealr 
Long   Beach,  close  by  the  ori-jfinal 
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Washington  bog  of  their  antece- 
dents, there  seems  one  inescapable 
thought.  The  thought  is  this,  with 
such  an  admirable  location,  with  a 
bog  so  admirably  built,  if  there 
is  proper  management  the  future 
of  Washington  cranberry  growing- 
seems  secure. 

As  a  final  note,  the  outfit  is  a 
menz'ber  of  National  Cranberry  As- 
sociation. These  West  Coast  grow- 
ers, do,  for  the  most  part,  want 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  larger  in- 
terests of  U.  S.  cranberry  growing. 
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Progress  in  The 
Quality  Control 

By   Russell   A.  Trufant 

There  are  many  lessons  we  could 
profitably  learn  from  our  exper- 
iences last  year  with  Iceeping 
quality.  The  most  important  one 
is  not  necessarily  that  good  quality 
pays,  but  that  poor  quality  distinct- 
ly does  not  pay.  The  marketing 
situation  has  had  to  combat  a  hot 
October,  strikes  and  half-time  pay 
for  some  of  our  best  customers, 
and  poor  berries  packed  in  a  seal- 
ed bag  which  prevents  re-milling  or 
even  picking  over  in  the  back  room. 
Which  was  the  worst? 

Imagine  yourself  a  storekeeper. 
You  have  half  a  case  of  cranber- 
ries in  cellophane.  They  are  about 
one-third  spoiled.  Your  customers 
pick  up  a  bag,  look  at  it  and  put 
it  back.  If  you  value  your  time,  you 
would  lose  money  emptying  the 
bags,  picking  them  over  and  sell- 
ing them  loose.  And  then  a  sales- 
man comes  in  and  tries  to  sell  you 
another  case.  You  know  what  you 
would  tell  him.    We  cannot  print  it. 

This  year's  quality  has  been  vari- 


ously described  as  "one  of  the  worst 
in  our  history",  "as  bad  as  1942", 
and  "outstandingly  poor".  The  sad 
part  of  it  is  that  we  knew  it  was 
coming.  We  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  seems  that  we  did  not 
dfo  enough. 

Keeping    Quality    Can    be    Told    in 
June 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  has  been  studying  poor 
keeping  quality  and  its  causes  for 
years.  Experimenters  there  have 
reached  the  point  where  Dr.  Frank- 
lin can  definitely  tell  us  in  June 
how  our  berries  will  keep.  They 
know  the  fungi  which  rot  the  ber- 
ries and  what  conditions  make  the 
fungi  worse.  They  know  what  fun- 
gicides will  kill  them  and  when. 
So  this  poor  keeping  quality  is  pre- 
ventable. With  that  in  mind.  Dr. 
Franklin  told  us  in  '48  that  we 
would  have  good  quality,  and  in  '49 
that  we  would  not.  Now,  what 
could  we  do  about  it? 

Going  back  to  the  Spring  of  '49, 
Dr.  Franklin  informed  his  sponsors, 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association,  and  others  interested 
in  keeping  quality,  that  his  fore- 
cast was  for  fair  to   poor  quality. 
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"A  Good  Road  To  Travel'' 


Pledged  To  A  BETTER  Job  And  Doing  Our 
Part  Toward  Making  Cranberry  Crowing  A 
Better    Business    For    All. 

Cranberry  Growers,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 


Western  Pickers 

With  the  wealth  of  experience 
gained  by  Western  Pickers  Inc. 
through  the  use  of  its  pickers  by 
large  numbers  of  growers,  in  prac- 
tically all  the  producing  areas  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  1950  model  will  be 
a   greatly   improved  machine. 

The  troubles  encountered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  1949  season  were 
quickly  overcome  and  the  same  re- 
sourcefulness may  be  expected  in 
the   future. 

Since  prod.uction  is  still  clearly 
ahead  of  consumption,  profits  will 
tend  to  remain  low  and  therefore 
costs  must  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
The  Industry  can  expect  a  million 
barrel  crop  any  year  now.  Berries 
will  have  to  be  delivered  to  the 
screenhouse  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  in  the  past  or  growers  will 
simply  be  trading  dollars.  Grow- 
ers last  year  who  used  the  Western 
Picker  saved  up  to  S1,000.00  a  ma- 
chine. 

Now  when  the  prices  are  so  low 
is  the  time  to  start  training  your 
vines  against  the  day  when  every 
berry  will  count.  Stay  away  from 
the  necessity  of  picking  too  early. 
This  last  year,  a  lot  of  the  early- 
picked  berries  were  spoiling  before 
they  could  get  to  market. 

For  instance,  on  September  28, 
1949  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Cape 
Cod  Early  Blacks  were  offered  for 
'  sale  which  had,  clearly  deteriorated. 
These  berries  were  not  picked  with 
the  Western  Picker.  There  is  no 
justification  for  such  early  pick- 
ing, since  every  year  the  earliest 
picked  berries  take  a  chance  of  re- 
jection. The  only  valid  reason  for 
this  is  that  you  either  start  pick- 
ing when  the  pickers  are  ready  or 
you  probably  won't  pick  until  it  is 
too  late. 

With  a  Western  Picker  you  can 
start  at  will — when  the  berries  are 
just  right.  Certainly  you  don't 
have  to  start  the  first  week  when 
the  berries  are  still  growing  and 
most  easily  hurt.  With  a  Westei-n 
Picker  they  get  to  market  just  as 
soon  because  they  are  picked 
faster. 

Western'  Pickers  will  be  used  on 
a  larger  scale  this  year  in  Wash- 
ington and  Wisconsin.  Because  of 
the  su?cess  of  the  Western  Picker 
in  the  Grayland  District  over  all 
other  methods  of  harvesting  Nor- 
man Yock  and  John  R.  O'Hagan 
(growers)  have  taken  over  the 
Agency  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Their  address  is  Grayland, 
Washington.     Telephone   2543. 

Jerry  Brockman,  Route  1,  Ves- 
per, Wisconsin,  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
■Cuss  Wisconsin  problems  with  Wis- 
consin growers,  or  write  Western 
Pickers   Inc.,   Coos   Bay,   Oregon. 

(Advt.) 
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with  the  accent  on  the  poor.  The 
marketing  agencies  were  consulted, 
with  the  result  that  one  agency 
urged  that  no  forecast  be  issued, 
for  fear  of  giving  the  market  a 
black  e.ve  before  the  berries  were 
set.  Any  formal  forecast  would  be 
likely  to  get  into  some  newspaper, 
and  be  copied  in  the  trade  press. 
Suppose  the  Fruit  and  Produce 
News  came  out  with  headlines; 
"State  expert  says  market  to  be 
flooded  with  rotten  cranberries"! 
We  would  be  licked  by  our  own 
efforts  to  save  ourselves.  Yet  it 
was  inconceivable  that  we  sit  idly 
by  and  do  nothing  to  combat  the 
rot. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was 
deceded  that  the  County  Agents 
would  issue  a  somewhat  veiled 
warning.  Perhaps  you  recall  the 
card.  "Those  growers  who  often 
have  poor  keeping  quality  should 
spray."  No  scare  headlines  in  that. 
But  did  YOU  get  the  warning? 
Did  you  read  between  the  lines 
what  we  could  not  come  right  out 
and  say?  In  other  words,  did  you 
get  the  urge  to  do  something 
about  it? 

More  Fermate  Would  Have  Helped 
The  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  supplemented  this 
cai'd  warning  with  a  letter  to  its 
growers  giving  the  statistical  back- 
ground for  the  warning  and  urging 
its  growers  to  spray  with  fungi- 
cides,, still  carefully  avoiding  head- 
line material.  Many  of  its  growers 
sprayed  for  rot,  with  great  profit 
for  themselves.  Some  did  not,  to 
their  sorrow.  Many  less  berries 
would  have  been  forced  into  the 
freezers  if  we  could,  in  some  way, 
have  aroused  everyone  to  our  dan- 
ger. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  is  given  in  the  Decem- 
ber Cranberry  Co-operative  News, 
lower  left  corner  of  Page  2.  This 
indicates  that  nearly  half  of  their 
berries  allocated  to  the  fresh  mar- 
ket could  not  keep  thru  October.  I 
have  no  date  on  the  extent  of  their 
fungicidal    spraying. 

We  all  know  the  grower  who  "al- 
ways has  good  berries".  Does  he  ? 
If  he  delivers  his  berries  as  picked 
to  a  Company  or  Association  pack- 
ing house,  he  may  not  know.  If 
his  berries  go  direct  to  the  freezer, 
he  certainly  does  not  know.    Some 


way  should  be  found  for  our  stor- 
ing and  packing  agencies  to  tell 
each  grower  just  how  well  his  ber- 
ries kept.  Until  they  do,  some 
growers  will  still  think  that  Fer- 
mate is  not  for  them. 

Can  Fight  Cause 
We  should  all  be  alert  to  the 
causes  of  poor  quality.  Perhaps 
some  berries  will  always  have  to 
b  sold  in  cans.  This  might  include 
berries  from  new  bog;  berries  that 
must  be  trapped,  such  as  those  from' 
newly  sanded  areas;  berries  dam'- 
aged  by  machine  picking  floats, 
etc.  But  we  can  fight  some  causes, 
such  as  the  "F's".  Remember  that 
Fertilizers  Fungi  and  Frosts  Feed 
A-,e  Freezers. 

MEANS  OF  DEVELOP- 
ING RESISTANCE  TO 
BLUEBERRY  STUNT 
DISEASE 


Editor's  note:  The  finding  of  two  vec- 
tors responsible  for  the  transmission  of 
Blueberry  Stunt  Disease  was  announced 
last  year,  the  discovery  being  made  in 
New  Jersey  by  Charles  A.  Doehlert, 
William  B,  Tomlinson,  Jr.  of  the  New 
Jersey  Cranberry-Blueberry  laboratory, 
and  Philip  E.  Marucci  of  the  USDA.  At 
the  annual  Blueberry  "Open  House" 
nieeting.  Dr.  Martin  T.  Hutchinson,  N. 
J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  pre- 
sented a  paper,  following  up  the  report. 
It    follows: 


Martin  T.  Hutchinson 

N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station 

The  blueberry  grower  has  a  real 
problem  with  stunt  disease.  How- 
ever, he  should  realize  that  gro*'- 
ers  of  other  crops  face  even  more 
serious  disease  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, large  acreages  of  both  ca- 
cao trees  and  grape  vines  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  two 
virus  diseases  in  the  last  few 
years.  Although  many  plant  dis- 
eases are  controlled  by  the  use  of 
resistant  varieties,  the  problem 
with  the  cacao  and  grape  diseases  is 
serious  because  no  resistant  varie- 
ties have  been  found. 

We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  in 
already  having  three  blueberry  va- 
rieties that  show  resistance  to 
stunt.  These  are  Rancocas,  Hard- 
ing, and  Stanley,  with  Rancocas 
being  highly  resistant,  and  the  other 
two  sonvewhat  less  so.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  Rancocas  can 
be   infected   with    stunt.     Mr.    Wil- 

(Continued   on    Page    14) 
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COMING  OUT  OF  TAILSPIN? 


IF  the  industry  has  indeed  touched  bottom 
and  is  now  coming  out  of  the  mess  of 
surpluses,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the  panel 
speakers  at  Plymouth  County  cranberry 
club  meetings  last  month,  this  is  good  news. 
About  everybody  in  any  way  connected 
with  cranberries  has  been  and  still  is  tak- 
ing something  of  a  beating.  The  trend  m 
production  is  upward  in  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin  has  new  acreage  producmg. 
New  Jersey  has  improved  some  of  its  bogs, 
although  crops  are  still  light  there,  there 
is  new  acreage  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  mostly 
in  small  units.  The  question  there  is  can 
these  small  growers  hang  on  and  keep  up 
their  marshes  until  cranberry  growing  is 
again  a  paying  proposition. 

The  growers  have  learned  one  lesson, 
and  that  is,  the  danger  of  surpluses,  but  the 
question  is  how  to  avoid  piling  up  more 
berries  than  can  be  sold.  The  answer  must 
be  in  somehow  increasing  market  demand, 
and  this  is  said  with  all  respect  to  the  in- 
tensive efforts,  the  well-thought-out  selhng 
campaigns  and  the  large  amount  of  adver- 
tising being  done,  plus  the  vast  amount  of 
publicity  stories  concerning  the  merits  of 
cranberries. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  endorsing 
NCA's  new  frozen  juice,  concerning  put- 
ting frozen  cranberries  on  the  markets, 
more  emphasis  on  cocktails,  cranberry  juice 
and  colas.  Yet  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
actually  the  top  has  been  reached  in  the 
sale  of  cranberries  as  cranberries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  fresh  fruit.  Consumption  per 
capita  is  low,  and  consumption  has  not  in- 
creased with  increasing  population.  If 
more  cranberries  are  being  raised  more 
have  got  to  be  sold — somehow! 


ItlEETINGS  have  been  held  in  New 
■^'^^York  and  Boston,  and  the  subject  of 
price  supports,  or  government  buying  of 
surplus  berries  discussed  at  Massachusetts 
club  meetings.  This  matter  is  rather  a 
"ticklish"  one — does  the  industry  want  to 
be  subsidized  or  aided  by  Uncle  Sam,  as 
are  so  many  other  farmers?  There  is  no 
question  but  that  growers  could  use  federal 
assistance  very  nicely,  indeed,  but  is  it  best 
to  come  under  federal  crop  regulation? 
The  idea  didn't  seem  to  be  too  popular  at 
the  club  gatherings. 
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We  cannot  see  how  subsidies  are  eco- 
nomically sound,  at  least  as  a  fixed  practice. 
Maybe  they  are  justified  by  unusual  and 
serious  circumstances.  Certainly  the  cran- 
berry situation  is,  and  for  the  past  couple 
of  year,  has  been  unusual  and  serious. 
Maybe  government  purchase  of  surplus 
cranberries  when  needed  is  necessary  at 
this  critical  time.  At  any  rate  more  will 
be  heard  about  this,  we  think,  and  maybe 
this  aid  will  be  brought  about  at  this  critical 
time. 
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Twelve 


Fred  Maglathlin,  Nantucket's  veteran  cranberry   grower. 
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Thirteen 


(Continued    from    Page    10) 

COX  had  positively  identified  sev- 
eral Rancocos  bushes  as  being  dis- 
eased. He  was  sure  that  they  were 
Rancocas  and  not  its  sister  variety, 
1232-D,  which  is  rather  susceptible 
to  stunt. 

Therefore,  a  part  of  our  stunt 
disease  research  here  at  the  Lab- 
oratory is  being  aimed  at  learning 
why    Rancocas    is    resistant.        We 


Robert  W.  Savary 
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believe  that  this  information  can 
be  used  by  the  plant  breeders  who 
are  trying  to  produce  more  resist- 
ant varieties. 

This  past  season  we  began  ex- 
periments to  determine: 

1.  Whether  the  sharp-nosed  leaf- 
hopper  that  carries  stunt  will  feed 
on  Rancocas  as  readily  as  on  other 
varieties  of  blueberries. 

2.  Whether  the  leafhopper  will 
mature  and  reproduce  as  readily  on 
Rancocas. 

3.  Whether  Rancocas  plants  can 
be  infected  with  stunt  by  placing 
infected  hoppers  on  them. 

In  determining  whether  the 
sharp-nosed  leafhopper  would  feed 
on  Rancocas,  we  used  the  "cafe- 
teria" test  developed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
cox. This  test  was  used  to  show 
that  some  cranberry  varieties  are 
less  preferred  by  the  blunt-nosed 
leafhopper,  that  carries  cranberry 
false  blossom  disease,  than  are  oth- 
ers. By  using  this  method,  we  dis- 
covered the  following  facts: 

1.  Adults  of  the  sharp-nosed 
leafhopper  will  feed  as  readily  and 
live  as  long  on  Rancocas  as  on  Ca- 
bot and  Coville. 

2.  The    adult    female     will     lay 


eggs  as  readily  in  the  leaves  of 
Rancocas  as  in  the  leaves  of  Cabot 
and  Coville. 

We  have  also  learned  that  sharp- 
nosed  nymphs  will  feed  and  mature 
on  Rancocas. 

These  facts  indicate  that  this 
leafhopper  is  just  as  much  at  home 
on  Rancocas  as  on  other  varieties. 
Therefore,  the  resistance  of  Ran- 
cocas to  stunt  must  be  due  to 
something  within  the  plant  that 
neutralizes  the  virus  causing  the 
disease. 

However,  since  infected  Rancocas 
plants  have  been  found  in  the  field, 
the  leafhoppers  nrust  be  able  to  in- 
fect them  with  stunt.  Perhaps  a 
large  number  of  hoppers  feding  on 
a  Rancocos  plant  vdll  overcome  its 
resistance  to  the  disease.  To  test 
this  theory,  we  placed  as  many  as 
70  infected  loppers  on  single,  two- 
year-old  Rancocas  plants  and  al- 
lowed them  to  feed  for  several 
days.  For  every  Rancocas  tested 
we  used  a  similar  Cabot  plant  that 
was  tested  in  the  same  manner,  to 
be  sure  that  this  particular  lot  of 
hoppers  was  able  to  transmit  stunt. 
We  hope  to  have  results  from  this 
experiment   by   next   year. 
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JEAN  NASH  AGAIN 
HEADS  WISCONSIN 
SALES       COMPANY 


Large  Attendance  at  Annual 
Meeting  —  Gen.  Manager 
Hammond  Reports  Sales 
and  Services  '49  Budget 
Biggest  in  History 

Moi-e  than  120  persons  attended 
the  annual  meeting-  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  Jan- 
uary 17,  at  Wisconsin  Rapids,  one 
of  the  largest  meetings  in  recent 
records.   . 

Miss  Jean  Nash  was  re-elected 
president,  Newell  Jasperson,  vice- 
president,  C.  D.  Hammond,  Jr.,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors:  Jean 
Nash,  Newell  Jasperson,  Tony  Jon- 
jak,  Keith  Bennett,  John  Sullivan, 
William  Harkner  and  L.  N.  Rezin; 
Cranberry  Growers  Council,  Vernon 
Goldsworthy  and  Dan  Rezin.  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  NCA,  L.  N.  Rezin. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  C. 
M.  Chaney  and  Lester  Haines  of 
ACE,  Theodore  H.  Budd,  president 
of  ACE  and  Rogers  Brick  of  New 
Jersey. 

Pui'chases  and  services  to  mem- 
bers totalled  about  one  quarter  of 
a  m'illion  dollars  "Del"  Hammond 
said  in  his  report,  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  organization. 
Savings  to  members  this  group 
purchasing  he  said  amounted  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  growers' 
revolving  fund  was  built  up  con- 
siderably during  the  past  year  and 
the  over-all  financial  condition  of 
the  company  was  good,  he  stated. 

About  2,000  acres  of  cranberry 
marsh  were  dusted  by  plane  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Tonnage  deliver- 
ed to  canners  was  the  lowest  in  sev- 
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INVESTORS      ONLY 

BALANCE  OF  50.000  SHARES 

OF  CLASS  B  COMMON  STOCK 

OF 

CRANBERRY  COLA  CORP. 

AT    $1.00     PER     SHARE 

Send   Your   Check.    Or   For 
Further    Particulars.    Write   To: 

FRANK  M.  LAURENCE 

74    Dunbar   Street 
Abington,    Massachusetts 

Telephone;     Rockland    2222 


eral  years. 

Members  reviewed  the  operation 
of  the  Frost  Warning  Service  and 
voted  to  continue  its  opei-ation  in 
conjunction  with  Midwest  Cran- 
berry Co-operative  in  1950. 

Scoops  and  Screenings 

Still  on  the  subject  of  Nantucket 
and  cranberries  we  read  in  the  Nan- 
tucket Town  Crier  that  a  woman 
in  Washington,  Kansas  received  a 
shipment  of  "Windswept  Cranber- 
ries, Inc.,"  and  with  it  a  pamphlet 
containing  cranberry  recipes.  The 
cranberry  recipes  were  listed,  and 
one,  a  cranberry  frappe,  tasted 
much  like  that  which  her  mother 
had  made  years  ago.    She  had  often 


tried,   unsuccessfully,   she   said,   to 
recall  this  recipe. 

As  it  turned  out  she  should  not 
have  been  surprised.  It  was  the 
same  one  her  mother  had  used.  It 
had  been  given  to  Marland  Rouns- 
ville  of  "Windswept"  for  inclusion 
in  his  recipe  booklets. 


We  are  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
the  famed  Jesse  Buffman  on  his 
early  morning  hour  farm  broadcast 
(Januray  26th),  selected  our  last 
m'onth's  "Nantucket  Cranberry 
Story"  as  the  basis  for  his  topic. 
"BuflF"  has  ever  had  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  the  cranberry  industry  and 
frequently  mentions  ci'anberries  in 
his  talks. 
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to  install  a  pump 
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1.  Dig  a  hole.  No  cofferdamming,  spiling,  or  pump- 
ing out.     Just  a  hole  full  of  water. 

2.  Drop  in  the  pump  right  in  its  prefabricated  set- 
ting. Just  leave  off  the  discharge  pipe  and  drive 
pulley. 

3.  Backfill  the  hole;  add  the  discharge  pipe  and 
pulley;  belt  on  the  power  and 


4.     Pump. 


For  Pump  .settings  as  for  flumes,  see 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 


Hydraulic   Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 


Bog    Railroads    For   Sale    or   Rent 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 
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Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued    from  Page  5) 

winter  damage,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  few  small  areas. 
Water  supplies  are  adequate.  Two 
or  three  rainstorms  and  a  consid- 
erable aro'ount  of  snow  fixed  the 
dry  situation  up  and  promises  well 
for  water  supplies  '  for  spring 
frosts. 

Budding  Good 
Budding  on  most  marshes  is  very 
good.  The  vines  look  extremely 
healthy  and  seem  to  be  in  good 
shape,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
crops  they  have  been  bearing. 
There  will  be  approximately  3-400 
acres  of  new  production  coming  out 


next  year — first  crop  vines.  Land 
being  cleared  for  additional  build- 
ing, however,  is  small. 

Bogs    are    Cleaner 

Last  fall  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  acreage  looked  fairly  clear 
of  weeds  and  grasses.  This  is 
probably  due  to  an  excellent  drain- 
age program  and  weedrkilling 
schedule  of  Stoddard  Solvent  and 
kerosene  used  in  the  last  three 
years. 

State  on   L'pgrade  in  Production 

All  of  the  foregoing  points  to- 
ward the  fact  that  Wisconsin  is 
definitely  on  the  upgrade  insofar  as 

production       is       concerned,      this 
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Protection"^^/  from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Forms^ 
Long  Beach,  Wash. 


OPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  OrugoTi  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 

85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Fore.stdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 
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through  better  control  of  insects, 
healthier,  vines,  Ketter'  .keeping 
quality  berries  in-  general  and  in- 
creasing technical  knowledge  of 
the  marshes. 


NEW  JERSEY 

The  generaltrend- of- above' nor- 
mal temperatures  and  below  nor- 
mal rainfall  continued  in  South 
Jersey  during  January.  It  has  been 
the  warmest  January  since  1932 
and  the  driest  since  1940.  The  aver- 
age daily  mean  temperature  at 
Pemberton  averaged  almost  exact- 
ly 10  degrees  above  normal,  or  43.5° 
compared  to  the  normal  of  33.5°. 
January  6,  24,  26  and  27  had  read- 
ings in  the  70's  with  a  high  of  75° 
being  recorded  on  the  26th.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  7  days  in  the  60's. 
The  lowest  temperature  for  the 
month  was  12°  on  the  20th. 
Rainfall  Again  Low 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  month 
at  Pemberton  was  only  1.65  inches 
compared  to  the  average  of  3.44 
inches.  In  the  twenty  years  of 
records  at  this  station  only  January 
n40  and  1946  had  less  rainfall. 
Cn-'ill  anvDunts  of  snow  fell  on  the 
IJth  and  21st,  giving  about  %  of 
c.n  inch  of  snow  for  the  month  at 
Pemberton. 

Keeping  Quality 

Both  D.  0.  Boster  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Crop  Reporting  Service  and 
the  panel  of  growers  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Cranber- 
ry Growers'  Association  gave  re- 
ports showing  that  the  1949  Sum- 
mer drought  was  instrumental  in 
impro\-ing  the  quality  of  the  New 
Jersey  cranberry  crop. 

Blueberry   Co-op 

The    Blueberry    Cooperative    As- 
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sociation  (TRU-BLU-BERRIES) 
■held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Pem- 
berton  Grange  Hall  on  January  13, 
1950.  Over  100  members  and  guests 
assembled  ot  hear  the  reports  on 
the  1949  business  and  to  take  part 
in  the  election  of  officers  and  dis- 
cuss old  and  new  business. 
•.  The  largest  New  Jersey  cultiva- 
ted blueberry  crop  was  reported, 
with  the  Blueberry  Cooperative 
shipping  in  1949  the  equivalent  of 
660,000  twelve-pint  crates  or  about 
100,000  more  crates  than  the  big- 
gest previous  season.  The  North 
Carolina  crop  was  down,  with  only 
35,000  crates  being  shipped  from 
there  by  the  Coop,  compared  to  52,- 
000  in  1948.  The  Michigan  Blue- 
berry Growers'  Cooperative  had  a 
bumper  crop,  also,  with  about  a 
315,000  crate  crop.  This  is  over  100 
percent  greater  than  any  previous 
crop   in   Michigan. 

It  was  good  to  see  Stanley  Cov- 
ile,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Coopera- 
tive, back  in  circulation  again  after 
his  "vacation",  as  he  called  it. 

MORE  BERRIES  SOLD 
THAN  GROWN  IN  '49 


Plymouth  County  Clubs  Hear 
Rather  Encouraging  Panel 
Discussions  on  State  of 
Industry  Surplus — Listen 
to  and  Discuss  "Price  Sup- 
ports for  Cranberries." 

"How's  it  looking?" — that  is 
m-arketwise — and  a  talk  and  dis- 
cussion upon  the  controversial  sub- 
ject, "Price  Support  for  Cranber- 
ries," were  the  two  chief  topics  at 
lively  opening  Winter  meetings  of 
Plymouth  County  Cranberry  Club 
January  17,  Rochester  Grange 
Hall  and  January  18,  Kingston 
Town  Hall.  That  the  outlook  for 
recovery  from  present  surpluses 
and  low  prices  was,  at  last,  begin- 
ning to  brighten  was  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  a  panel  discus- 
sion, as  to  the  question  of  price 
supports  the  possibility  of  cran- 
berry growers  asking  for  and  re- 
ceiving government  assistance  this 
was  a  talk  and  no  action  was  called 
for  or  taken. 

The  panel  "How's  It  Looking" 
consisted  of  Melville  C.  Beaton, 
Beaton's  Distributing  Agency, 
Wareham,       (independent);      Rus- 


sell Makepeace,  A.  D.  Makepeace 
Co.,  .  Stanley  Benson,  substituting 
for  A.  D.  Benson,  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  and 
Kenneth  Garsides,  substituting  for 
Ferris  C.  Waite  of  NCA.,  "Joe" 
T.  Brown,  director  Pylmouth  Coun- 
ty Extension  Service  was  panel 
leader. 

"That's  the  $64  question,"  said 
"Mel"  Beaton  in  opening-  the  dis- 
cussion. "But  I  do  think  there  is 
a  little  sunshine  coming  up  over 
the  horizon  .  .  .  This  could  be  due 
to  one  thing  alone.  That  is,  the 
gioVvers  are  finally  becoming  really 
conscious  of  the  position  they  are 
in. 

Trouble   is   Surplus 

Obviously  the  trouble  is  surplus, 
he  went  on.  The  question  is  how 
to  get  rid  of  this  surplus.  "One 
way  would  be  not  to  grow  a  sur- 
plus. But  this  wouldn't  get  rid  of 
the  excess  berries  now  in  cold 
storage.  He  said  care  could  be 
taken  in  not  creating  more  sur- 
pluses. 

"As  long  as  you  have  two  more 
cranberries  than  consumers  want 
you  are  in  trouble,"  began  Make- 
peace. "When  you  have  too  less 
than  consumers  want  you  are  al- 
rig'ht.    If  cranberries  are  short  for 


Thanksgiving,  or  any  other  time, 
people -will  pay  for  them.  People 
will  pay  any  price  for  what  they 
want." 

He  then  made  the  definite  state- 
ment that  "I  feel  certain  by  the 
best  estim'ates,  that  by  September 
1,  1951,  the  decks  will  be  cleared 
and  .  we  will  be  all  set  to  go.  If 
that  can  give  you  any  encourage- 
ment I  am  very  much  pleased.  The 
question  in  the  meantime  is,  can 
the  industry  stand  selling  fresh 
cranberries  for  less  than  it  cost  to 
raise  them  and  how  many  have  to 
go  under?" 

He  then  listed  three  points  for 
which  he  said  the  poor  prices  for 
the  '49  crop  were  chiefly  responsi- 
ble, these  being  hot  weather  last 
October,   greater  competition  from 
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)how  off  your  Cranbemes 

in  MUNSON  cellophane  bags 

Let  your  cranberries  sell  themselves  in  transparent 
cellophane  packages  by  Munson,  for  10  years  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  plain  and  printed  sales- 
boosting  cellophane  packages  for  the  cranberry 
industry.  Contact  the  Munson  Bag  representative 
nearest  you.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 

Mr.  Ed  Hir.sch 
535  North  Noble 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Bud  Hatch 
62  Evergreen  Ave. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

JoTin  T.  Vlasick 
175  5  Utah  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 


MUNSON   BAG   COMPANY    OHopha 


Cleveland,  Ohio    1366  West  1 17fh  St. 
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other  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
steel  strike.  He  added  the  indus- 
try hadn't  really  begun  yet  to  dig 
into  the  distribution  in  fresh  cran- 
berries and  that  a  lot  more  could 
be  sold.  "We've  got  to  stand  in 
the  doorway  of  every  grocery 
store — or  our  representatives  have 
— and  in  the  door  of  every  house- 
wife   and    sell    more    cranberries." 

More  Than  1,000,000  Blls.  Sold 
Last  Year 

Stanley  Benson  said  that  the 
way  "How's  It  Looking,"  depends 
upon  how  the  grower  was  look- 
ing. The  immediate  outlook  was 
not  good.  However,  he  said  if  the 
grower  raised  his  sights  from  the 
immediate  outlook  and  looked  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward,  things 
brightened.  He  said  in  January 
1949  independents  had  a  carry-over 
of  200,000  which  had   been  nearly 


cleaned  up,  the  Exchange  has  sold 
.'540,000  barrels,  NCA  325,000  bar- 
rels, and  independents  during  the 
past  year  150,000  barrels.  "We 
must  realize  we  have  sold  almost 
more  than  one  million  barrels  this 
year,  which  was  more  than  we 
raised.  This  proves  we  are  in  the 
right  direction.  We  must  tighten 
our  belts  and  set  ahead  for  the  long 
pull." 

Mr.  Garside  said  he  couldn't  say 
when  things  would  be  alright 
again,  but  he  felt  the  industry  had 
touched  bottom  and  was  "one  or 
two  rungs  on  the  ladder  up."  He 
said  he  understood  he  was  to  speak 
solely  from  an  NCA  standpoint. 
He  told  of  expenses  in  operations 
being  cut  down.  He  mentioned  the 
new  frozen  cranberry  juice  prod- 
uct which  is  being  sold  in  more 
than  500  outlets  and  had  been  told 
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it  was  next  popular  to  frozen 
orange  juice.  He  said  total  '49 
sales  had  run  26  percent  ahead  of 
sales  of  '48  and  that  up  to  date 
January  35,000  cases  had  been  sold 
as  against  44,000  for  the  whole  of 
January  last  year.  "In  general," 
he  said,  "the  trend  which  has  been 
against  the  industry  for  several 
years  had  turned.  We  sold  as 
many  berries  last  year  as  we  raised 
— and  then  some.  We  reduced  our 
surplus." 

"I  think  we  have  every  right 
to  feel  encouraged,  but  not  enough 
so  we  can  go  around  again  cutting 
each  other's  throats." 

Price   Supports 

The  speaker  on  price  support 
was  Sumner  Parker,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst. He  introduced  his  subject  by 
explaining  that  government  price 
supports  have  a  long  history,  going 
back  to  1935.  "Are  we  in  favor  of 
these  supports  or  are  we  not? 

"To  me  this  is  purely  an  academic 
question.  Thre  is  no  question  on 
that  point,  the  question  is  merely 
how  far  and  how  much  ? 

"The  question  is  one  of  funda- 
mental economy.  You  must  recog- 
nize that,  unless  farnr  products  are 
supported  at  some  reasonable  level 
there  would  soon  be  no  more  farm- 
ers, then  no  industry  and  goods, 
and  no,  more  employment."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  many  farm 
products  were  supported  in  Mass- 
achusetts as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  country,  mentioning,  milk 
(indirectly  through  Gov.  purchases 
of  butter,  cheese  and  powdered 
milk,)  potatoes  at  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity;  apples  (direct  purchase 
in  Massachusetts  of  200  cars); 
eggs,  hogs,  grains,  tobacco  and 
other  basic   commodities. 

He  said  this  support  is  done  in 
various  ways.  Some  is  by  direct 
purchase  of  surpluses,  these  items 
being  turned  over  to  welfare  insti- 
tutions and  schools,  as  in  school 
lunches,  through  loans,  mostly  non- 
recourse, but  some  recourse  the 
marketing  agreements  by  which 
crops  are  limited.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  these  agreements,  he  ex- 
plained, are  that  they  regulate  the 
flow  of  products  to  the  markets  and 
also  quality,  and  as  quality  in- 
creases,  so   also   does   the   market. 


Ei|;hteen 


Under  this  aranu-ement,  ho  said, 
there  are  quotas  as  to  what  may  be' 
produced,  and  even  though  a  farm- 
er pi-oduced  more  than  his  quota 
he  is  not  allowed  to  sell  it.  But, 
he  said  he  is  sure  of  selling  his 
quota  and  being  paid  the  suport 
price.  He  said  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  the  agency  of  the 
government  agricultural  authorities 
and  probably  the  greatest  pur- 
chaser in  the  world. 

If  cranberries  were  to  have  sup- 
ports this  could  be  obtained  in  two 
ways.  One  would  be  under  Section 
32  of  the  Agi-icultural  Acts  oif 
1935  for  the  purchase  of  surplus, 
direct  or  through  loans  or  by  mar- 
keting agreements.  Under  the  sur- 
plus act,  all  the  cranberry  growing 
areas  of  the  country  would  have  to 
agree,  before  any  one  area  could 
be  accepted.  Under  marketing 
agreements  action  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  area,  but  two-thirds  of 
the  growers  must  be  in  agreements 
and   there   would   be    crop    control. 

He  said  there  would  have  to  be 
a  request  for  supports  from  cran- 
berry growers  themselves.  "No- 
body can  saddle  it  onto  a  group." 


He  answered  several  questions 
such  as  had  any  attempt  been  made 
to  get  cranberries  under  supports, 
replying  there  had  been  some  dis- 
cussion; and  if  there  was  a  definite 
time  limit  for  support  and  controls 
to    remain    in    effect,    to    which    he 


said  the  answer  was  that  the  grow- 
ers make  the  request,  so  it  could 
be  ended  at  any  time. 

To  the  question  would  the  gov- 
ernment purchase  processed  cran- 
berries, Mr.  Parker  replied  very 
little  processed  goods  were  bought 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Try  Some  Constructive    Thinking    And    Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in   making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 
Telephone:   Hancock  60830 
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JOIN  US  IN  1950 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 

Street                                                                              Middlebo 

TELEPHONE  200 

ro,    Mass. 
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under  surplus.  As  regards  fresh 
cranberries  for  export  he  said  a 
great  deal  of  grain  was  exported, 
but  did  not  know  about  cranberries. 
To  the  question  were  there  inklings 
that  consumers  re.sented  artificial 
high  prices  on  commodities  he  re- 
plied,   "Of    course,    often." 

Upward  Trend  in  Production 
Pres.  Emile  C.  St.  Jacques,  who 
presided  at  the  Rochester  meeting, 
read  a  report  given  by  the  Cran- 
berry Committee  at  the  conference 
at  Amherst  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  31, 
E.  L.  Bartholomew,  chairman, 
"Dick"  Seattle  clerk.  This  stated 
there  were  about  1200  growers  in 
Massachusetts  and  acreage  of 
about  15,000  and  that  there  was  a 
steady  trend  to  increasing  produc- 
tion and  cranberries  were  still  the 
chief  export  crop  of  the  state.  It 
continued  that  returns  were  dis- 
couragingly  low  and  that  curtail- 
ment of  some  bog  practices  was 
necesssary.  It  said  there  was  a 
hope  in  savings  of  costs  through 
still  nrore  mechanization.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  cranberry  grow- 
ers are  farmers  and  should  work 
more    closely    with    other    agricul- 


tural groups.  That  gypsy  moths 
can  be  eradicated  was  a  flat  state- 
ment, and  the  success  in  Barn- 
sable     County's      spray     program 


last  year  was  pointed  out,  and  it 
was  explained  it  was  expected  this 
over-all  air  spray  would  be  made 
to  cover  all  of  Plymouth  and  Bris- 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT- 

MAKINC  THE  FULLEST  USE  OF 

ELECTRICITY 


In  Your  Home,  In  Your  Cranberry  Work 
You  Are  Not  Taking  Advantage  Of  One 
Of   The    Greatest    Of    Our    Assets    Of   Today 


Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.  1300 


STOP  ROT! 

"CopptV,  the  CUPROLIGNUM  COP- 
PER, helps  you  protect  your  flumes 
and  headgates  from  attacks  by  their 
bitter  enemy,  rot.  For  just  a  few  cents 
you  can  save  costly  renewals  on  flumes, 
headg'ates,  fence-posts,  outbuildings, 
etc. 


Try  CUPROLIGNUM  SHINGLE  STAIN — for  new  clapboards,  old  or  new 
shingles.  Can  be  painted  over  if  desired.  Keeps  up  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings,  as  well  as  extending  their  usefulness.  But  be  sure  you  specify 
CUPROLIGNUM! 


New    Enerland    Representative 

ROBERT  S.  CHASE 


195  Marlboro  St. 


Boston  16,  Mass. 


CUPROLIGNUM 

BilDD  S  CilMiMIMCS 


Twenty 


toi  Counties  this  season. 

The  report  urged  growers  to 
have  articles  for  gypsy  moth  spray 
put  in  town  warrants  for  appro- 
priations of  money,  to  assist  coun- 
ty, state  and  federal  funds.  Great- 
er intreests  in  forestry  was  re- 
quested as  cranberry  growers  own 
a  substantial  part  of  the  woodland 
in  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Beatty  said  this  report  was  re- 
peated at  the  Union  Agricultural 
meeting  in  Worceter  and  there  were 
definite  proofs  that  there  was  a 
"follow  through"  to  the  rep  "ts 
and  requests  of  the  cranberry  com- 
mittee, by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Board.  He  said  there  is 
a  down-draft  in  all  farm  prices, 
not  alone  cranberries — it  is  gen- 
eral, and  would  probably  extend 
through  1950. 

Hybrids  Shown 
Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler  exhibited 
samples  of  cranberries  from  the 
cross-breeding  program,  these  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  from  New 
Jersey  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Wilcox. 
He  said  the  original  "40  selections" 
had  been  greatly  reduced  through 
selection  and  it  might  be  possible 
that  three  would  be  named  this 
year,  and  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion, although  it  was  originally 
thought  this  would  take  more  time. 
Keep  Record  Books 
Associate  County  Agent  Lewis 
F.  Norwood,  Jr.,  urged  the  keeping 
of  accurate  books.  He  said  this 
was  not  difficult,  merely  putting 
down  expenses,  income  and  inven- 
tories and  could  easily  be  made 
into  a  habit.  The  Farm  Record 
Book,  is  valuable  in  making  analy- 
sis, by  which  production  costs 
might  be  cut  down,  of  great  bene- 
fit if  asking  for  a  farm  loan  and 
for  income  tax  purposes.  He  said 
it  was  in  the  income  tax  laws  that 
anyone  grossing  more  than  $600 
must  file  a  return,  and  the  books 
were  invaluable  in  the  event  of  re- 
questing rebates. 

The  Rochester  meeting  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper  and  Kingston 
preceded  by  one.  President  Stan- 
ley Benson  was  in  the  chair  at 
Kingston,  and  there  the  panel  con- 
sisted of  Arthur  D.  Benson,  Make- 
peace and  Garside,  Mr.  Beaton  not 
attending.  There  were  82  in  at- 
tendance at  Rochester,  about  75  at 
Kingston. 


CONTROL 

*  Cranberry  Root  Grubs 
if:  White  Grubs 

*  Poison  Ivy 

*  Chokeberry 
if;  Wild  Bean 

use 

SOLVAY 

TRADE-MARK   BEG.    U,    S.    PAT,   OFF. 

PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


The  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station  Charts  recommend  Para-dichlorobenzene 
for  treating  Root  Grubs,  White  Grubs,  Chokeberry, 
Poison  Ivy  and  Wild  Bean.  For  best  results,  bogs 
should  be  treated  in  April  or  early  May.  Ask  for 
details. 


mm^>        SOLVAY  PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
FOR    TREATING    CRANBERRY    BOGS 

is  distributed  by 

THE  CRANBERRY  TRADING  POST 

•  Onset,  Mass. 

•  Hanson,  Mass. 

•  North  Harwich,  Mass. 


SOLVAY  SALES  DIVISION  rs^'^^L^-s^r^V.^^os^oNTMAss. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 


It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  from  all  quarters — 
members,  brokers  and  others — the  feeling  prevails 
that  the  present  cooperative  marketing  program  is  the 
one  single  hope  of  rebuilding  fresh  cranberry  outlets 
and  reestablishing  the  cranberry  industry  on  a  pros- 
perous basis. 

There  are  refinements  to  be  made,  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  be  explored,  but  there  remains  the  basic 
belief  that  we're  "on  the  right  track". 

That's  the  kind  of  faith  from  which  real  coopera- 
tion springs — and  the  kind  that  leads  to  the  rewards 
that  genuine  cooperation  always  brings. 

Already  this  year,  fresh  sales  of  cranberries  have 
been  larger  than  the  combined  sales  of  both  cranberry 
cooperatives  a  year  ago.  That  means  we're  adding  new 
customers  to  our  rolls. 

And  our  members  can  be  sure  that  plans  for  1950 
are  already  well  underway,  and  that  nothing  is  being 
left  undone  to  assure  not  only  more  customers  but  a 
more  stable  market  for  the  coming  year. 

We  know  we're  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
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AMERICAN    CRANBERRY    EXCHANGE 

NEW  YORK  SEATTLE  PORTLAND  CHICAGO 


IVINC    A   $20,000,000   A    YEAR    INDUSTRY 


APE  COD 
<EW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


March  Sunset  over  ancient  Cape  Cod  house. 


(CRANBERRIES  Photo) 


30  Cents 


March,  1950 


YOU  CROW  THEM! 
WE  SELL  THEM! 

\\fuliaKjfuul 


CRANBERRIES 


Inquiries  invited.  Facts,  sales  figures  and  prices 
available  at  our  office  in  room  33,  Mead-Witter  Bldg., 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 

Cranberry  Growers,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 


Maintain  Organized  Selling 


ORGANIZED  AND  COOPERATIVE  SELLING  HAS  ALWAYS 
PROVEN  BENEFICIAL  TO  CRANBERRY  GROWERS,  BOTH  IN 
DISPOSING  OF  THE  CROP  AND  FROM  A  FINANCIAL  STAND- 
POINT. 

AN  ORGANIZATION  SUCH  AS  AMERICAN  CRANBERRY 
EXCHANGE  ADVOCATES  COOPERATIVE  AND  ORGANIZED 
SELLING. 

We  invite  growers  to  join  this  organization  to  help  maintain  organ- 
ized selling  and  controlled  disposition  of  cranberries  in  the  proper  mar- 
ket at  the  proper  time. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


NCA  Officials  At 
Long  Beach,  Wash. 


LONG  BEACH,  Wash.,  (Special) 
Fifty  cianheiry  growers  gathered 
at  the  National  Cranberry  Associa- 
tion Building:,  Friday  morning  to 
met  with  M.  L.  Urann,  president  of 
the  Association.  Urann  was  ac- 
companied on  his  trip  from  Hanson, 
Massachusetts  by  Miss  Ellen  Still- 
man,  advertising  manager  and  Gor- 
don Mann,  Salesmanager  of  the 
Association. 

Urann  stated  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  in  much  better  financial 
shape  this  year  than  last.  He  an- 
swered the  numerous  questions 
from  the  growers  which  had  been 
collected  by  Frank  Glenn,  president 
of  the  local  cranberry  club. 

Miss  Stillman  stated  that  a  film 
has  been  made  on  cranberries  which 
will  be  available  this  Summer  to 
be  shown  to  women's  groups 
throughout  the  country.  She  stated 
that  the  average  family  in  the 
United  States  uses  a  hundred 
pounds  of  chicken  per  year.  Cran- 
berry products  are  being  featured 
with  chicken  in  many  food  markets 
over   the   United    States. 

Gord.on  Mann  showed  charts  with 
pictures  of  exhibits  which  had  been 
arranged  by  the  salesman  for  the 
association. 

The  annual  election  of  western 
representatives  of  the  National 
Cranberry  Asociation  was  held  and 
the  present  members  were  re-elec- 
ted. They  are  Elwell  Chabot, 
Lonard  Morris  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke 
of  Long  Beach,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Dellinger  of  Clatsop  Plains. 

Following  the  business  meeting, 
the  group  went  to  the  dining  room 
of  the  Community  Presbyterian 
Church  where  a  ham  dinner  was 
served  by  the  Church  Auxiliary 
ladies. 

Out  of  town  people  who  came  to 
the  meeting  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•I.  E.  Wavncss  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Jacobson  of  Grayland,  and 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Dellinger,  Jack  Del- 
linger,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Rou- 
wens  of  Clatso))  Plains. 


E.  W.  GOODHUE 
LUMBER  CO. 

COMPLETE  STOCK 

OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Freetown 

Phone  No.  Roch.  T.") 


Middleboro 
1123 


Cranberry  Growers 

Always   Especially 

WELCOME 

to 

Visif   and   Ride 

THE 
EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 


South  Carver 
Massachusetts 


WE  ARE  TAKING 

ORDERS  FOR 

CRANBERRY 

EQUIPMENT 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

W.AREHAM.    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham   lOS 


PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING   MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


Apples 

Cranberries 
Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


Wood 

County 

Nationa 

Bank 


Wisconsin    Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MEMBER     FEDERAL     DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE     CORPORATION 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.   Wareham    648 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,   WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For      Emer^enry 

I'lirtahle    and     All     Applications 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints  -  Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1!122 
Tel.    334                      HANOVER,   MASS. 

Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large  Sized  Terra  Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

Established    1848 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for   your   Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.    Wareham    794 

Mail   Address:    Buzzards   Bay,   RFD 

Plumbing   and   Heating   Service 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car  Lot  Receivers 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

The  Nationa    Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently    located    for    Cranberry    men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

Complete    Banking    Service 

Member  Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


Insect   Chart 

The  1950  Insect,  Disease,  and 
Weed  Control  Charts  have  been 
printed,,  and  growers  should  receive 
them  through  the  mail  from  the 
county  agricultural  agents'  offices 
by  the  middle  of  March.  Extra 
copies  are  available  upon  request. 
The  major  changes  and  recom- 
mendations are  outlined  for  the 
growers'   consideration. 

The  new  Insect  and  Disease  Con- 
trol Chart  received  a  special  face- 
lifting treatment.  Growers  will 
now  find  the  important  Summary 
of  the  Pest-Control  Recommenda- 
tions listed,  at  the  top  of  the  chart. 
We  urge  growers  to  read  it  care- 
fully before  referring  to  the  body 
of  the  chart  for  specific  control 
measures.  This  is  the  section  that 
summarizes  blanket  control  meas- 
ures and  flooding  treatments.  Be 
sure  to  read  the  final  section  of  the 
Summary  which  outlines  the  use 
of  the  insect  net  as  a  means  of 
timing  control  measures.  Remem- 
ber that  these  charts  serve  merely 
as  a  guide.  The  dates  listed  are 
set  for  as  near  normal  years  as 
possible.  Timeliness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  application,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  the  insect,  disease, 
or  weed  to  be  controlled,  are  the 
keys  to  the  success  of  these  charts. 
When  two  or  more  treatments  are 
given,  they  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  preference. 

Fruit  Rots 

The  first  major  revision  in  the 
body  of  the  chart  was  made  under 
the  heading  Fruit  Rots.  The  fol- 
lowing recommendation  was  in- 
cluded in  the  chart  for  the  first 
time:  "Holding  the  Winter  flood 
till  May  23  in  Plymouth  County 
and.  May  28  in  Barnstable  County 
improves  the  keeping  quality". 
If  fungicides  are  used,  there  is  the 
choice  of  applying  fermate  or  Bor- 
eaux  mixture  (10-4-100)  in  the  first 


treatment.  Fermate  is  still  recom- 
mended for  the  second  treatment. 
However,  fermate  has  advantages 
over  Bordeaux  in  that  isecticides 
may  be  combined,  with  it  when 
necessary,  while  DDT  is  about  the 
only  insecticide  which  can  be  com- 
bined with  Bordeaux  mixture.  We 
also  know  that  fermate  gives  a  fine 
gloss  to  the  fruit.  Before  leaving 
the  subject  of  Fruit  Rots,  growers 
are  reminded  of  Dr.  Franklin's  nev.' 
preliminary  keeping  quality  fore- 
cast. Those  attending  the  recent 
cranberry  club  meeting  in  Ply- 
mouth County  will  remember  that 
Dr.  Franklin  informed  growers 
that  he  will  be  prepared  to  issue  a 
preliminary  keeping  quality  fore- 
cast by  the  last  of  March  or  early 
April.  Such  a  forecast  would  as- 
sist growers  in  determining  the 
bogs  on  which  the  Winter  flood 
might  be  held,  late  in  order  to  im- 
prove keeping  quality.  Watch  for 
this  forecast  early  in  April.  The 
final  forecast  will  be  made,  as  us- 
ual, about  June  15. 

Control  Leafhoppers 
Blunt-ncsed  leafhoppers  are  still 
a  very  common  pest  on  many  bogs. 
In  fact,  they  are  a  serious  problem. 
The  strength  of  the  DDT  dust  for 
their  control  was  increased  to  10  9<. 
Pyrethrum  was  eliminated  as  a  sec- 
cond  treatment  because  of  its  ex- 
pense, and  a  I'/i  rotencne  dust  was 
substituted.  Green  spanworms 
caused  considerable  damage  last 
year.  The  old  lead  arsenate  treat- 
ment was  eliminated  and  a  10 '^'r 
DDT  dust  is  now  recommended. 
Excellent  results  were  reported  by 
those  using  this  ti'eatment  last 
year.  Spotted  and  black  cutworms 
and  army  worms  proved  trouble- 
some on  properties.  A  DDT  dust  is 
now  suggested  rather  than  the  5'; 
used  last  year. 

New  Insect  Subject 
Another  insect  was  added  to  the 


chart,  known  as  the  cranberry 
scale.  This  is  one  of  the  vei-y 
small  scale  insects  which  sucks  the 
juices  from  the  vines.  The  damages 
so  far  has  been  confined  to  a  rela- 
tively small  acreage.  Holding  the 
Winter  flood,  till  June  10  controls 
this  pest.  Applications  of  dry  lime 
sulphur  from  April  1-20,  at  the 
rate  of  16  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  600  gallons  per  acre,  is 
also   recommended. 

Weed   Chart 
The    Weed    Chart    also    received 


avaiiable'iiow 

'  vfiytll 
recomm^iled 


You  can  get  prompt 
delivery  of  International  crop-pro- 
ducing Plant  Foods  in  all  recom- 
mended grades.  To  be  sure  of  large 
crop  yields,  line  quality  and  extra 
profits,  ask  for  fertilizer  by  name  — 
Intcrnanon.ll  Fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

P.  O.  Box  230        Woburn,  Mass. 


Three 


Western  Pickers 

One  of  the  great  objectives  of 
growing  cranberries  is  to  make  a 
profit.  This  is  done  by  Iteeping  the 
expenses  below  the  amount  of  m'on- 
ey  taken  in. 

We  have  no  great  amount  of 
control,  individually,  about  how 
much  money  we  are  going  to  re- 
ceive for  our  berries,  but  we  can 
decide  "yes  or  no"  if  we  will  spend 
any  given  amount  of  money  to 
pi-oduce  these  berries.  The  de- 
cision may  be  only  the  lesser  of  two 
or  more  evils,  but  still  we  can  make 
the  decision. 

One  of  these  decisions  to  make 
during  these  "harder"  times  is 
whether  you  will  pick  your  berries 
or  not — whether  the  time,  and 
trouble,  and  the  outlay  of  cash  dol- 
lars wil  be  rewarded  with  a  larger 
cash  return. 

The  answer  is  in  mechanization. 
When  the  "combine"  took  over  the 
pea  harvesting  the  whole  industry 
was  revolutionized. 

Mechanization  in  Cranberry  Pick- 
ing is  now  getting  to  mean  the 
use  of  the  Western  Picker,  as  it 
is  the  only  mechanical  picker  now 
in  use  in  the  U.  S.  that  shows 
promise  of  becoming  the  universal 
harvester  of  cranberries. 

While  the  machine  is  not  perfect, 
over  80  percent  of  all  Western 
Pickers  used  in  the  U.  S.  last  year 
harvested  over  10  acres  of  cran- 
berries. Savings  ranged  up  to 
$1,000  per  m'achine. 

Of  all  the  machines  in  use  on 
the  Pacific  coast  this  last  year, 
the  berries  picked  by  the  Western 
Picker  were  rated  the  best  in  keep- 
ing quality. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  Western  Picked  berries  were 
the  best  of  all  those  tested. 

In  Massachusetts  due  to  the  poor 
keeping  qualities  of  al}  the  berries 
produced  last  year,  it  was  hard 
to  determine  which  was  the  best. 
Many  growers  who  used  Western 
Pickers  last  year  reported  that 
they  culled  an  exceptionally  small 
percentage  of  their  berries.  Some 
others  suffered  more  because  they 
began  picking-  their  Early  Blacks 
in  August,  and  had  to  keep  them 
through  September  and  October 
before     disposing    of    them. 

The  shrinkage  was  bad  on  all 
berries  this  year  in  Massachusetts. 
But,  in  practically  every  case,  the 
owner  of  a  Western  Picker  was  en- 
thusiastic about  his  cost  of  picking, 
the  ease  of  picking,  the  lack  of 
cash  money  spent  for  picking,  and 
the  good  job  of  pruning  and  rack- 
ing the  Western  Picker  did  on  his 
bog. 

Eventually  you'll  have  a  Western 
Picker,  why  not  now?  (ADVT.) 
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a  face-lifting  treatment.  The 
"Weed  Index"  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chart  was  moved  up  under  the 
heading  entitled  "General  Com- 
ments on  Weed  Control".  We  will 
be  interested  in  the  comments  of 
th  growers  as  to  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  new  charts.  After  all, 
they  are  prepared  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  growers,  and  any  sug- 
gestions for  their  improvement  are 
always  appreciated. 

Under  "General  Comments  on 
Weed  Control",  growers  are  advised 
to  thoroughly  wash  out  their  spray 
equipment  with  soap  powder  and 
water  after  using  corrosive  mater- 
ials. The  section  entitled  "Treat- 
ment for  special  weeds"  was  elim- 
inated, and,  a  control  measure  for 
three-square  grass  is  now  found 
under  section  H.  In  section  A — 
Iron  Sulphate,  there  is  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  control  of  pitch- 
forks, using  this  chemical  either  in 
its  dry  form  or  as  a  spray.  The 
next  change  was  made  under  sec- 
tion D — Salt,  in  which  pitchforks 
were  removed  from  the  list  of 
weeds  controlled  by  this  material. 
It  is  now  recommended,  in  section 
E — Sodium  Arsenate,  that  this 
chemical  should  not  be  used  later 
than  mid-August  because  of  poison 
residues  on  the  fruit. 

Pour  more  grasses  were  added 
to  section  G — Water-white  Kero- 
sene; namely,  corn,  crab,  summer, 
and,  triple-awned  grass.  Another 
chemical,  2,4-D,  was  added  to  the 
weed  chart  now  listed  as  section  H. 
It  is  recommended  for  the  control 
of  three-square  grass.  Finally,  the 
chemicals  that  control  ditch  and 
shore  weeds  are  given  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chart  as  sections  J  and,  K. 
If  the  Experiment  Station  staff  can 
be  of  any  help  in  your  insect,  dis- 
ease, or  weed  control  problems,  let 
us  know. 

Frost  Warnings 
Frost  warning  applications  have 
been  mailed  out  to  the  growei-s 
who  have  used  the  telephone  sys- 
tem the  last  few  years.  Any  grow- 
er who  did  not  receive  an  applica- 
tion and  is  interested  in  subscrib- 
ing to  this  service  should  immedi- 
ately contact  Miss  Thelma  Laukka, 
Treasurer  of  the  Cape  Cod,  Cran- 
bery  Growers'  Association,  at  the 
Cranberry  Experiment  Station, 
East  Wareham,  Massachusetts. 
The  deadline  for  filling  applications 


is   March  20. 

Make  a  Date  for  April  21 

Just  a  reminder  concerning  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association 
scheduled  for  Friday,  April  21,  at 
the  Wareham  Town  Hall.  This  is 
an  all-day  meeting  beginning  at 
9  o'clock  and  adjourning  at  4:00 
p.  m.  A  light  lunch  will  be  served. 
There  will  be  equipment  demonstra- 
tions and  exhibits  of  supplies  and 
materials  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  an  excellent  speaking  program 
in  the  afternoon.  Check  your  cal- 
endar now. 

GEORGE  W.   DEAN 


The  New  Jersey  cranberry  indus- 
try lost  an  old  friend  on  February 
16,  in  the  death  of  George  W.  Dean 
at  the  age  of  77  years.  Mr.  Dean 
was  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager 
of  the  Independent  New  Jersey 
Cranbery  Company  fi-om  its  forma- 
tion in  April,  1911,  until  May,  1949. 
In  spite  of  poor  health  for  the  past 
several  years,  Mr.  Dean  continued 
to  handle  the  crops  of  his  members 
as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 
Unable  to  carry  on  any  longer,  the 
company  was  dissolved  in  May, 
1949.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Dean  after 
38  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
New  Jersey  cranberry  industry 
will  be  felt  keenly  by  his  friends 
and   loyal   company   members. 


Express  Optimism  for 
1950   Market   Outlook 


Confidence  and  optimism  were 
expresed  for  1950  marketing  condi- 
tions at  the  recent  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Cranberry  Growers, 
Inc.,  marketers  of  Indian  Trail 
cranberry  products  at  its  meeting, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin,  B.  C. 
Brazeau,  president  and  Charles 
Walmann,  general  manager  and 
sales  manager,  conducted  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  session  was  held  at  the  Wit- 
ter Hotel  and  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  evening. 

If  a  pine  plantation  is  pruned,  is 
there  any  need  to  remove  the 
brush  ? 

Usually  not.  The  brush  will  de- 
cay rapidly  and  will  add  organic 
matter  to  the  soil. 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Winter    Arrived    in    February 

Old  Man  Winter,  who,  as  pre- 
viously reported  had  taken  a  vaca- 
tion from  his  seasonal  haunts  in 
New  England,  and  especially  South- 
eastern Massachusetts,  appeared  to 
tal<e  up  his  normal  duties  during 
nearly  all  of  February.  He  pro- 
vided cold,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  ice, 
near  zero,  and  zero  and  sub-zero 
weather  for  many  of  the  28  days 
of  that  month. 

Growers  welcomed  the  snow  and 
rain,  there  being  iVz  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation recorded  at  the  State 
Bog,  East  Wareham  with  six  inches 
of  snow.  This  was  the  largest 
amount  of  rain  in  many  months. 
Boston  Weather  Bureau  reported 
rainfall  for  the  month  as  3.70, 
which  was  .46  inch  above  normal. 
Departure  from  normal  in  rainfall 
since  Januray  1  was  plus  .71. 
Water  Up  Some— But  Still  Down 
The  severest  snowstorm  of  the 
Winter  occuring  on  Valentine's 
day  brought  a  good,  deal  of  mois- 
ture which  helped  the  general  water 
situation  considerably.  However, 
streams,  ponds  and  reservoirs  in 
the  cranberry  area  remain  too 
low — by    far. 

4'/2  Below  Coldest 
Coldest  day  of  the  month  as  re- 
corded at  State  Bog  was  4%  below 
zero  on  the  20th, — 2  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Temperature  was 
zero  on  the  26th  and  on  the  27th  it 
was  1,  other  thermometers  lower. 
Ice  formed  on  ponds  and  reservoirs 
for  almost  the  first  time  this  Win- 
ter permitting  skating. 

Warmest  day  of  the  month  at 
State  Bog  was  49  on  the  9th,  but 
there  were  none  of  the  balmy  days 
the  area  had  enjoyed  in  December 
and    January. 


The  month  ended  was  the  first 
in  20  consequtive  months  which 
was  below  normal  in  temperature, 
February  being  recorded  as  being 
16  degrees  below  in  the  daily  mean 
temperature  at  Boston. 

Many   Bogs   Still  Out 

At  the  end  of  the  month  an  esti- 
mated 25-30  percent  of  Masachu- 
setts  bogs  remained  not  sufficiently 
Winter-flowed.  Conditions  were 
considered  "just  about  right"  for 
winterkill,  with  some  days  of  ex- 
cedingly  high  winds  and  low  tem- 
peratures. There  was  "suspicion" 
at  the  State  Bog  there  may  have 
been  some  damage. 

Green  Scum  Plentiful 

Greon  scum  appeared  on  a  num- 
ber of  bogs  during  late  February. 
Conditions  all  during  Winter  were 
entirely  favorable  for  its  develop- 
ment. A  card  notice  to  growers 
urged  growers  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  this  scum,  which  first  appears 
near  the  ditches  under  the  Winter 
flood,  in  a  green  scum  over  the 
vines.  Copper  sulphate  is  the  rec- 
ommendation treatment  and  the 
cheapest  method  of  application  is 
to  take  advatage  of  any  ice  and 
broadcast  the  crystals  on  the  ice 
at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre 
in  February  and  again  in  March, 
if  necessary. 

A  number  of  growers  did  take 
advantage  of  the  ice  which  devel- 
oped the  end  of  Febinaary,  first 
of   March  for  this   treatment. 

WISCONSIN 

Heavy   Snow 

February  was  snowbound  and 
quiet  in  cranbery  activities.  Many 
of  the  growers  have  been  on  vaca- 
tion. The  snow  has  been  welcomed 
insofar  as  the  water  supply  is  con- 


cerned. At  the  end  of  the  month 
there  was  about  18  inches  at  Wis- 
consin Rapids,  around  Hayward 
about  34,  and  up  north  around 
Three  Lakes  about  40  inches. 
New  Clipper 

Newell  Jasperson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry 
industry,  is  developing  a  new  clip- 
per for  use  on  grasses  and  weeds 
on  the  state  marshes.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  unique  machine,  very  eco- 
nomical to  run,  as  it  will  cover  a 
large  area  in  a  day. 

Dwame    Bennetts 

The  Wisconsin  industry  lost 
another  member  recently  in  the 
death  of  Dwame  Bennetts,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bennetts, 
Tomah.  Mr.  Bennetts  was  affiliated, 
in  the  cranberry  business  with  his 
father.  He  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow and  one   son. 

MEW  .'KP^EY 

February  Near  Normal  Month 

February  weather  was  the  near- 
est to  normal  that  had  been  exper- 
ienced at  Pemberton  for  many 
months.  Temperatures  averaged 
about  half  a  degree  below  the  nor- 
mal of  33.6  degrees,  and  rainfall 
was  two-tenths  of  an  inch  above 
the  normal  of  2.65  inches.  The 
highest  temperature  was  on  the 
24th  when  53  degrees  was  recorded 
in  the  Laboratory  shelter  and  the 
coldest  was  8  degrees  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st.  Traces  of  snow 
fell  on  the  1st,  13th,  20th  and  27th. 
Thanks  to  the  heavy  rains  during 
the  last  few  days  of  January  and 
on  several  occasions  during  Febru- 
ary, water  supplies  in  south  Jersey, 
though  still  not  up  to  normal,  are 
not    critically    low.     Consequently 

(Continued   on   Page    14) 
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Stevens 


BecKwilH 


The    three    new    varieties    compared    with    Early    Blacks. 
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The  BECKWITH,  The  STEVENS  and  the  WILCOX  Cranberry  Varieties 

Bergman.    About  110.3  seedlings  of 
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In  1929,  cranberry,  breeding  was 
begun  by  Bain  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Later  Beck- 
with,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and 
Bergman,  of  the  U.  S^ .Department 
of  Agriculture,  helped  in  the  work. 
The  crosses  were  mostly  made  in 
the  field.  The  first  lot  of  seedlings 
resulting  .  from,-,  crosses  rtade  by 
Bain  and  Beckwith  were  set.  in 
the  field  at  Whitesbog,  New  Jer- 
rey,  in  1934.  From  1800  seedlings 
that  fruited  for  two  or  three  years, 
a  final  selection  of  40,  was  made 
in  1940.  In  1941,  rod-square  plots 
of  these  wer^t  planted,  on,.,  the  prop- 
erties of  thg  J.  J.  White  Company 
at  Whitesbog,  ,and  Theodofo  Budd 
at  Pemberton,i New -Jersey.  Fred- 
erick Chandler  was  in  -  charge  of 
the  New  Jersey  work  from  1944- 
1946.  R.  B.  Wilcox  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  in 
charge  of  the  planting  in  1946. 
In  1946,  these  plants  came  into 
bearing  at  Whitesbog.  They  were 
surveyed  by  a  group  of  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  growers  and  re- 
search workers  and  the  best  15 
selected  for  further  testing.  Addi- 
tional test  plantings  were  establish- 
ed in  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Mass- 
achusetts, ■'  and  Washington.  In 
1949,  they  again  bore  a  good  crop 
at  Whitesbog  and  at  Pemberton,  N. 
J.,  and  were  resurveyed.  Some  10 
selections  were  considered  worth 
testing  and  quarter-barrel  boxes 
of  each  were  taken  to  Massachu- 
setts'for  further  study  there.    Un- 


fortunately, Wilcox  died  October 
22,  before  his  notes  were  written  up. 

From  the  information  of  Wilcox's 
notes  and  as  a  result  of  further 
tests  of  the  berries,  three  have 
been  selected  for  naming  and  test- 
ing en  a  more  extensive  scale.  The 
other  seven  selections  are  being 
studied  further.  In  addition,  two  or 
three  of  these  last  appear  promis- 
ing in  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  new 
named,  varieties  is  about  in  season 
with  Early  Black,  one  is  in  season 
with  Howes,  and  the  third  is  a  mid- 
season  sort.  The  following  table 
compares  these  three  with  Early 
Black  and  Howes. 

From'  this  table,  it  is  evident 
that  berries  of  the  Stevens  and 
Beckwith  varieties  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  Early  Black  and 
Howes,  and  the  Wilcox  nearly  as 
large  as  Howes.  Both  the  Wilcox 
and  Beckwith  are  about  as  resis- 
tant to  the  vector  that  spreads 
false  blossom  as  Early  Black,  and 
the  Stevens  is  more  resistant  than 
Howes.  None  of  the  three  may  be 
as  well  adapted  to  rich  bogs  as 
Early  Black,  as  they  are  all  more 
vigorous,  while  the  Stevens  is  much 
more  vigorous. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the 
value  of  these  three  varieties  can 
only  come  as  the  result  of  years 
of  testing.  Some  notes,  however, 
can  be  given  on  these,  partly  as 
the  result  of  a  study  of  Wilcox's 
notes  and  partly  from  a  study  of 
the  berries  themselves. 

The  Beckwith,  tested  as  No.  15, 
resulted  from  a  cross  of  McFarlin  x 
Early    Black,    made    by    Bain    and 


this  cross  were  grown.  The  plants 
are  vigorous,  the  uprights  being 
quite  long  and  the  berries  borne 
high.  It  has  been  rated  much  more 
productive  than  Early  Black  and 
Howes.  It  vines  over  rapidly  and 
seems  adapted  to  bogs  of  medium 
richness,  but  it  may  lack  vigor  for 
thin  bogs  and  be  too  vigorous  for 
the  richest  bogs.  The  berries  also 
are  very  large,  with  a  cup  count  of 
55  to  60.  Their  shape  and  color  are 
of  the  McFarlin  type.  The  berries 
are  firm  with  very  little  breakdown. 
They  m'ature  about  with  Howes. 

The  Beckwith  was  judged  by  a 
group  of  Wisconsin  growers  as  un- 
satisfactory for  Wisconsin  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  appearance  of  its 
berries. 

This  variety  is  named  for  the  late 
Charles  Beckwith,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Now  Jersey  Cranber- 
ry Station  and  who  made  some  of 
the  crosses  used  in  the  breeding 
work. 

The  Stevens,  tested  as  No.  33,  re- 
sulted from  a  cross  of  McFarlin  x 
Potter,  made  by  Bain.  Only  27 
seedlings  were  raised.  The  plants 
are  the  most  vigorous  of  any  yet 
studied.  The  vines  are  coarse, 
strong,  and  very  productive.  This 
variety  may  be  diff'icult  to  scoop  if 
the  vines  are  not  carefully  trained. 
For  the  less  rich  locations,  it  should 
be  an  especially  good  variety.  The 
berries  are  very  large,  with  a  cup 
count  of  50  to  55.  Their  shape  is 
similar  to  Howes  with  a  McFarlin 
type  blossom  end,  and  Bain  sug- 
gests that  the  color  is  nearer  to 
Potter  than  to  McFarlin.  The 
berries  have  stayed  firm  with  very 
little  breakdown.  Though  the  Pot- 
ter pai'ent  variety  was  notably  a 
poor  keeper,  the  Stevens  is  a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  the  more  de- 
sirable characters  of  the  two  pai'- 
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Table    I.— COMPARISON    OF 

WILCOX.    STEVENS 

AND 

BECKWITH    VARIETIES 

WITH 

EARLY 

BLACK 

AND 

HOWES. 

False 

Season 

Yield 

Size 

Spec, 
gravity 

Color 

Rot              Breakdown 
Resistance  Resistance 

Shipp 
Heobu 
Test 

ng    qual. 

Sauce 

Vi 

t. 

C 

Variety                               Blossom 
Resistance 

rn  Morse 
Test 

Tarr 
Test 

Flavor 

Total 

Early     Black                              9 

n 

6 

1 

4 

10 

10 

.., 

IH 

(i 

10 

2 

3 

89 

Beckwith — No.    In    (Mc- 
lin   -N    Early    Black  1         8 

2 

12 

10 

3 

9 

8  (101   1  / 

10 

5 

,    3 

10 

il 

5 

9.? 

Stevens — No.    33    (Mc- 
Farlin    x    Potter)              7 

6 

16 

10 

2 

9 

9  (10)   1/ 

10 

4 

4 

il 

3 

B 

94 

Wilcox — No.    3G     (Howes 

X   Searles)                            fi 
Howes                                            1 

s 

ir, 

4 
5 

4 
.5 

9 
9 

7  (10)   1/ 
10 

6 

10 

8 
10 

7 
10 

10 
10 

2 
3 

5 

95 

84 

Scoring:      1 — poorest.    10 — best:    yield.    1 — poorest,    20 — best:    specific   gravity   and    vitamin    C.    1 — poorest.    B — best 
Shipping   Quality   tests   by    Hepburn   and   Morse   of   the    New    England    Cranberry    Sales    Company. 

Note   1/:      At    Whitesbog   in   1949   rot   scores   for  these   3    varieties    were    excellent    and    better    than    for    Early    Black. 

Wilcox    vine   notes:      "No.    33    vines    very    long,    coarse,    tangled:    vines   excessive." 

"No.   36    vines   coarse,   but  badly   tangled,   will   scoop";   "vines   long,  tangled. 

ents — McFarlin   keeping-     qualities      Searles,  made  by  Bain.    About  380 
and  size  of  fruit,  Potter  gloss  and      seedlings  of  this  cross  were  grown. 


vine  type  and,  apparently,  its  pro- 
ductivity. 

This  variety  is  named  for  the  late 
Neil  E.  Stevens,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  cranberry  disease 
investigation  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  so  en- 
gaged when  the  breeding  work  was 
initiated. 

The  Wilcox,  tested  as  No.  36,  re- 
sulted  from    a    cross    of    Howes    x 


The  plants  have  long,  rather  coarse 
vines  but  scoop  well.  It  has  been 
rated  very  productive,  as  produc- 
tive as  the  Stevens.  It  is  probably 
somewhat  more  vigorous  than  Beck- 
with but  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
Stevens.  The  berries  are  nearly  the 
size  of  the  Howes  and  larger  than 
the  Early  Black,  with  a  cup  count 
of  about  95.  Their  shape  is  like 
that   of  a   pointed   Howes   and   the 


berries   scoop   very   well." 

color  similar  to  Howes.  The  ber- 
ries show  good  shipping  qualitiesj 
and  its  season  is  about  with  Early 
Black.  The  Wilcox  was  considered 
unsatisfactory  by  the  •.  group  ';  of 
Wisconsin  growers  because  of,  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  berries, 
their  shape  and  appearance. 

This  variety  is  named  for  R.  B. 
Wilcox,who  was  in  charge  of  the 
selection  work  at  the  .'time  of  l)is 
death,  October  22,  1949. 


Cape  Cranberry 
Clubs  Hold  First 
Winter  Meetings 

Programs  Similar  to  Ply- 
mouth County  Repeating 
Marketing  Discussions  for 
Benefit  Barnstable  County 
Growers. 

Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Clubs  had 
their  first  winter  meetings.  Lower 
Cape  Club,  Feb.  14th,  Harwich- 
port,  Upper  Cape  Club  Feb.  15th, 
Bruce  Hall,  Cotuit.  Night  of  the 
lower  session  was  the  night  of  the 
winter's  only  real  "blizzard",  but 
about  35  attended. 

Programs  arranged  by  County 
Agent  "Bert"  Tomlinson  were 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  govern- 
ment supports  and  marketing- 
agreements  discussed  at  the  Ply- 
mouth County  club  meetings  and 
reported  in  detail  last  month. 

At  the  Lower  club  those  on  the 
panel  consisted  of  M.  C.  Beaton, 
Russell  Makepeace,  Ferris  Waite, 
with  "Dick"  Beattie,  leader.  Sum- 
ner Parker,  director  of  production 
and  markeing-  administration,  Am- 


herst, was  unable  to  be  there,  and  berry  Story",  was  shown.     Supper 

E.   C.     St.  Jacques,     president     of  preceded  the  meeting.  .  The  meeting 

Southeastern  Club,  filled  in.       The  .  was   at   the    Port    of    Good     Foocl 

new  cranberry  movie,  "The   Cran-  Restaurant.                         .._, , 
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Seven 


"Cranberry  Fever"  Continues  On 

The  Cape  As  Growers  Produce 

"Red  Gold" 


Harwich  is  taking  Production  Lead  from  Dennis,  while  at 
Provincetown  the  Disease  is  Especially  Virulent — One 
Thomas  Lothrop,  a  Tip-End  Leader,  Plans  Ambitiously. 


bv  Clarence  J.  Hall 


(This  is  the  11th  Installment  of  the  Cranberry  History) 
The  previous  chapter  dealing  with  the  "Cranberry  Fever"  of  the 
i850's,  long  as  it  was,  did  not  tell  by  a  good  deal,  all  of  the  cranberry 
story  of  that  important  mid-decade  century.  Those  were  the  begin- 
ning of  the  years,  which  extended  through  the  Civil  War  and  after, 
when  cranberries  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "red  gold."  This  was  true 
in  that  period  not  only  on  Cape  Cod,  but  at  a  few  other  places  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  in  New  Jersey.  Shortly  after,  Wisconsin  was  to  have  its 
opening  cranberry  craze. 

First  Massachusetts  cranberry  acreage  census  was  taken  in  1885. 
Many  a  foundation  for  successful  cranberry  properties,  begun  in  the 
forties,  were  strengthened  in  the  50's.  Already  have  been  mentioned 
Captain  Alvin  Cahoon  and  his  cousin.  Captain  Cyrus  Cahoon,  Captain 
Zebina  Small,  Captain  Nathaniel  and  Abiathar  Doane,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Robbins.  There  were  others,  these  including  James  Anthony  Smalley, 
who  had  begun  a  small  bog  in  Dennis  in  1853,  "developed"  his  "Smalley 
Howe,"  and  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  take  his  Cape  cranberry 
experience  up  into  Plynrouth  County  and  Eli  Howes,  father  of  James 
Paine  Howes,  developer  of  the  Howe  who  had  begun  in  Dennis  in  1843. 
All  of  these  with  the  exception  of  the  two  latter  were  men  of  the  town 
of  Harwich  and  the  accounts  of  all  will  be  told  later. 
This   was    the    decade    when   the      ed  connection  between  his  name  and 


Rev.  Mr.  Eastwood  wrote  his  noted 
volume  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry  and  gave  such  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  the  youthful  in- 
dustry.. 

Cranberry  "Center"  Goes  to 
Harwich 

During  this  period  the  center  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Industry,  which 
meant  the  center  of  all  cranberry 
growing,  was  to  shift  dowTi  the 
Cape  from  Dennis,  its  birthplace, 
to  Harwich.  Harwich,  named  after 
old  Harwich  in  England  had  been 
incorporated,  September  14,  1774. 
The  township  then  stretched  from 
Cape  Cod  Bay  to  Vineyard  Sound, 
clear  across  the  Cape. 

First  settler  was  Gershom  Hall, 
descendent  of  the  same  John  Hall, 
as  was  Henry  Hall.  This  Gershom 
Hall  bought  land  before  1688,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Barnstable  in  1648. 
He  was  a  farmer,  millwright  and 
lay  preacher,  dying  October  31, 
1728.  He  owned  a  huge  land  acre- 
age.  There  apears  to  be  no  record- 

Eisht 


cranberries,  but  his  great,  great, 
great  grandson.  Captain  Gershom 
Hall  was  a  cranberry  grower  about 
Civil  War  time,  and  this  bog  is  still 
in  operation  by  his  son  Charles  D. 
Hall. 

First  Harwich   Bog   1840? 

The  first  pioneer  grower  of  the 
town  is  believed  to  have  been 
Isaiah  Baker,  who  started  in  West 
Harwich,  1840. 

The  1883  paper  of  O.  H.  Holmes, 
which  has  previously  been  referred 
to,  and  will  be  again,  quotes  of 
about  the  tinre  of  the  ending  of  the 
mid-century  decade:  "Harwich  very 
soon  became  headquarters  for  cran- 
berries, and  there  were  more  cran- 
berries raised  in  Harwich  for  many 
years  than  all  other  towns  in  Barn- 
stable County  put  together.  They 
always  had  a  good  crop  the  third 
year,  and  the  fourth  year  they  had 
a  full  crop  of  from  one  to  three 
bushels  per  square  rod." 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  might 
be    interesting    to    leave    the    mid- 


Cape  area  and  go  to  the  tip  end  of 
the  peninsula  and  tell  the  story  of 
cranberry  growing  at  Province- 
town.  This  had  begun  in  the  lS40's, 
and  during  the  '50's  and  for  two 
or  three  decades  thereafter  it  was 
at  its  zenith.  Cranberry  culture 
has  vanished  entirely  there  now. 
There  is  not  a  single  cultivated  acra 
in  the  township  of  lands  end. 
The  Provincetown  Story 

Of  white  beach  sand,  with  at- 
tendant proximity  to  the  sea,  the 
ultimate  could  be  found  at  Pro- 
vince-town, the  "Cape  Cod"  of 
the  early  explorers,  and  since  cran- 
berries "had  always"  grown  in  the 
dessert  of  sands  "Up  Back"  of 
the  town,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry  was  begun  there,  almost 
as  early  as  farther  up  the  Cape. 
The  pioneer  cultivation  of  Province- 
town,  where  the  Pilgrims  cast 
anchor  in  the  "Bay  of  Cape  Cod," 
on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1620, 
before  they  established  the  Ply- 
mouth plantation,  and  where  was 
bom  the  first  white  child  in  Amer- 
ica, Peregrine  White,  seems  to  have 
been  firmly  established  as  Thomas 
Lothrop.  Presumably  he  began  in 
1847.  This  is  established  by  family 
and  local   tradition. 

"Years  ago,"  said  the  BARN- 
STABLE PATRIOT,  on  December 
20,  1853,  "amidst  the  derision  of 
his  neighbors,  Mr.  Lothrop  con- 
ceived the  project  of  making  a  vast 
cranberry  meadow  of  Shank 
Painter  Pond  and  its  adjacent 
territory,  and  he  has  so  perse- 
vered in  his  course,  insensible  to 
apparent  failure  and  delays  in  the 
perfection  of  his  plans,  until  his 
hopes  and  his  calculations  are 
materialized.  He  is  proven  to  have 
been  no  dreamer,  but  a  sound  and 
shrewd  thinker.  He  has  done  more 
for  the  interest  of  Provincetown, 
we  venture  to  say,  than  any  other 
one  man,  and  should  have  the 
credit  due  to  a  real  public  bene- 
factor. We  are  confident  that  in 
due  time,  he  will  be  esteemed  as 
he  deserved.  The  people  of  Cape 
Cod  and  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Lothrop,  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  repay." 

This  report,  unrestrained  in  its 
enthusiasm,  followed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  account  in  the  YAR- 
MOUTH   REGISTER,    hailing    Mr. 


Lothrop  as  the  pioneer  cranberry 
grower  of  Provincetown  and  ended 
by  saying,"THE  PATRIOT  was 
"proud  to  claim  Mr.  Lothrop  as  a 
Barnstable  boy."  •  ^ 

Mr.  Lothrop  was''''borm  in  Barn- 
stable February  26,  1800,  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Temperance  Lothrop, 
grandson  of  Ebenezer  Lothrop,  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  coming  first  to 
Scituate  in  1634,  settling  shortly 
thereafter  in  Barnstable.  He  could 
have  asserted  descent  from  those 
of  the  Mayflower  who  made  their 
first  contact  with  Anrerican  at 
the  town  of  his  adoption  through 
John  Rowland,  Elizabeth  Tilly, 
descending  through  Thomas  Rogers 
and  his  son  Joseph. 

Started   Provincetown   Boom 

Mr.  Lothrop  deserves  fi  good 
deal  of  this  enthusiasm  of  Editor 
Phinney  of  THE  PATRIOT  for  he 
did  start  a  cranberry  boom  in  the 
tip-end  town  of  the  Cape  and  did 
much  to  further  its  avancements, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  vision  and  am- 
bitious ideas. 

He  had  come  to  Provincetown 
when  he  was  21  as  deputy  collector 
of  that  port,  then  beginning  to  be- 
come one  of  the  busiest  ports  on 
the  New  England  coast.  When  he 
arrived  in  1821  the  village  stretched 
along  the  curves  of  the  shore,  east 
and  west.  There  was  of  course  no 
road  through  the  town,  lots  of  land 
were  laid  out  from  the  harbor  to 
the  ocean,  the  "back-side  of  the 
Cape,"  every  man  had  his  path 
from  house  down  to  his  boat,  and 
paths  ran  to  church  and  school. 
The  beach  was  the  "highway".  To 
get  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
another  a  dory  was  often  used. 
There  was  not  even  a  wharf,  al- 
though Provincetown  was  a  busy 
port. 

Mr.  Lothrop,  the  man  of  vision 
soon  saw  the  need,  and  built  the 
first  wharf,  a  short  one,  which  was 
in  front  of  where  the  Masonic  tem- 
ple now  stands.  This  was  in  the 
late  1820's  and  this  like  his  cran- 
berry bog  later,  was  "built  amongst 
derision"  of  his  townspeople,  who 
said  the  washing  sand  would  make 
a  permanent  wharf  impossible.  The 
sand  did  not  however,  and  in  1831, 
Jonathan,  Stephen  and  Thomas 
Nickerson  and  Samuel  Soper  built 
Union  Wharf  and  thirty  more  fol- 


lowed  within   twenty   years. 
Built    First    Public    House 

In  1828  still  before  there  was 
a  street,  Mr.  Lothrop  built  and 
opened  the  first  "Public  House" 
which  is  now  the  Atlantic  House. 

Piovincetown  had  its  first  street, 
narrow  Commercial  or  "Front" 
street,  laid  out  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners in  1935.  This  connected 
the  town  with  the  rest  of  the  Cape 
and  the  world.  There  was  presum- 
ably some  sort  of  way,  as  old  deeds 
speak  of  "Town  Rode,"  but  this 
street  made  the  "Public  House," 
a  stage  coach  inn  and  the  terminus 
of  the  road  down  the  Cape.  There 
was  then  no  courthouse  and  court 
sessions  were  held  in  a  large  room 
at  the  "Public  House". 

When  this  road  was  proposed  by 
many  who  saw  no  need  of  a  street 
in  Provincetown,  Mr.  Lothrop's 
vision  led  him  to  raise  his  voice 
in  town  meeting  for  a  wide  street. 
His  idea  was  not  popular.  He  was 
told  a  wide  street  would  take  in 
his  "posey"  bed,  but  he  replied  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  flowers. 
He  also  visualized,  as  well  as  a  wide 
street,  a  street  with  no  buildings 
on  the  water  side,  leaving  a  clear 
viw  of  the  harbor,  but  none  of  his 
wishes  met  with  general  approval, 
and  ComTuercial  street  was  laid 
out  narrow  just  as  it  is  today,  and 
with  a  bad  jog,  where  it  is  said 
the  way  was  forced  to  go  around 
a  salt  works. 

Turned  to  Cranberries 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Lothrop 
decided  to  give  up  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  about  then  his 
interest  was  aroused  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  wild  cranberries 
growing  in  the  waste  "Province 
Lands"  "up  back",  where  no  one 
built  any  houses.  He  advertised 
the  "Public  House,"  for  sale  in 
1843  giving  as  its  advantages,  a 
steamboat  connection  with  Boston, 
and  the  greatly  improved  oppor- 
tunities to  house  and  feed  "sports- 
men and  anglers."  A  vegetable 
garden  "sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
vegetables  the  year  through,"  was 
another  inducement  of  this  hotel 
at  "The  City  in  the  Sand"  as  ho 
described  Provincetown. 

These  wild  cranberry  vines  grow- 
ing in  the  Province  Lands  made 
another  anomalous  feature  of  this 
town    noted    for    anomalies.     Prov- 


incetown was  first  the  Chequoket  of 
the  Indians,  and  then  was  the 
"Precinet  of  Cape  Cod  (Province 
Lands)  of  Truro,  until  in  1727, 
the  inhabitants  and  "sojourners" 
there  had  so  increased  that  the 
Precinct  of  Cape  Cod  was  incor- 
porated June  14  as  a  township  and 
given  the  name  of  Provincetown. 
The  inhabitants  were  given  all  the 
rights  of  inhabitants  of  any  town 
"saving  always,  the  right  of  this 
Province  to  said  land."  They  could 
build  houses  and  wharves  and  en- 
gaged in  other  activities,  but  the 
land  was  held  in  common  to  the 
Province.  This  situation,  in  which 
lands  of  the  original  "holders" 
could  only  be  sold  subject  to  these 
conditions  and  with  only  a  quit- 
claim title  lasted  until  1893,  when 
the  land  on  which  the  town  itself 
stood  was  deeded  by  the  state  to 
the  occupants,  but  all  the  wild 
land  "up  back",  where  the  cran- 
berries grew,  was  and  still  is  the 
"Province  Lands". 

(Continued    next    month) 

LONG  BEACH  CLUB  ELECTS 

LONG  BEACH,  Wash.,  (Special) 

The  Long  Beach  Peninsula  Cran- 
berry Club  held  its  February  meet- 
ing in  the  NCA  Building.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  for  the  new 
president,  Frank  0.  Glenn,  as  a 
Januai-y  meeting  was  cancelled  be- 
cause of  snow. 

Mrs.  Lemoin  MacArthur  resigned 
as  secretary  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  leaving  in  the  near  future 
for  Everett  to  make  their  home. 
Their  cranberry  planting  will  be 
cared  for  by  Joe  Alexson.  Mrs. 
Miriam  Parrish  was  elected  to  be 
secretary  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

D.  J.  Crowley,  Superintendent  of 
the  Cranberry-Blueberry  Experi- 
ment Station,  gave  the  growers 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  spray 
conference  which  he  attended  in 
Portland..  He  also  stated  that  affi- 
davits on  the  sprays  used  on  cran- 
berries have  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  hearing  on 
spray  residues.  The  growers  were 
warned  not  to  use  D  .D.  T.  sprays 
later  than  July  10.  An  open  discus- 
sion was  held  on  sprays  and  weed 
killers.  After  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  Frank  Glenn  showed  a 
reel  of  pictures  put  out  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  on  snow  sur- 
veying. 

Nine 


PERHAPS  WE  HAD  IT  COMING 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Following  is  a 
"guest  editorial",  submitted  by  B.  C. 
Brazeau,  president  of  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers, Inc.  (Indian  Trail  brand)  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids.  Wisconsin.  Expressions  of 
opinion,  written  in  fairness,  with  objec- 
tivity, and  not  malicious,  are  always 
v/e'come.  This  is  particularly  true  at 
this  time  with  the  industry  in  its  present 
situation,  as  "round  table"  discussions 
sre  often  of  value.  Any  communications 
should  be  signed  by  the  writer  or  writers 
as    the   thoughts    expressed   are    theirs). 


The  market  short-comings  of  the 
past  season  may  have  struck  as 
a  stunning  blow  to  many  cran- 
berry people.  Cold  facts  have  been 
brought  home  where  they  can  no 
longer  go  un-heeded — in  the  hip 
pocket. 

Yet,  if  we  look  back  over  the  last 
several  years  of  cranberry  market- 
ing history,  and  if  we  are  willing 
to  give  the  matter  sober  thought, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  a  set  of 
factors  was  at  play  that  could,  lead 
to  no  result  other  than  eventual 
catastrophe.  Disaster  was  certain: 
the  only  unknown  was  the  timing. 
We  brought  our  troubles  on  our- 
selves. The  causes  lie  within  the 
cranberrv  business;  and  the  cor- 
rections lie  within  the  industry. 

Each  grower  had  his  own  senti- 
ments as  to  the  proper  marketing 
^actors,  and  he  held  to  his  tenents 
with  a  fervor  that  was  closely  akin 
'o  relision.  Few  made  any  at- 
tempt to  seek  out  the  real  truths 
and  the  real  facts.  We  believe  what 
we  wanted  to  believe.  There  was 
little  evidence  of  healthy  skepti- 
cism or  critical  analysis.  There 
existed  a  strong  propensity  to  be- 
lieve only  what  would,  lend  sup- 
port to  a  particular  group  or  what 
would  cast  aspersions  on  another 
group.  Instead,  some  went  even  so 
far  as  to  refuse  to  listen  to  criti- 
cisms and  warnings.  Individuals 
and  organizations  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  a  blind  faith  that  may 
be  imique  in  business  history. 

Tlien,  too,  there  was  a  general 
'-tbar^v  pervading  the  entiro  con- 
duct. Anyone  daring  to  disturb  the 
status-quo  was  risking  the  brand 
of  a  heretic.  He  was  a  disturbing 
influence.  The  thought  seemed  to 
be  to  doom  by  shutting  eyes 
and  ears  to  it.  In  the  meantime, 
the  atomic  age  of  modern  and  ag- 
p'ressive  merchandising  whistled,  by 
the  cranberry  industry,  while  grow- 
ers snuggled  down  in  complete  com- 
fort and  confidence  in  what  they 
had  predetermined  to  believe  were 
infallible  and  impregnable  shelters. 

Growers  and  leaders  were  seek- 
ing an  easy  way.  The  appeal  of 
the  processing  market  to  some  was 
that  it  was  the  "easy  way."  All 
that  was  necesary  was  to  throw 
the  cranberries  in  bulk  bags.  Per- 
haps many  who  down  in  their 
hearts     realized     that     everything 


was  not  right,  that  certain  actions 
should  be  taken,  still  did  not  take 
those  actions  because  it  was  the 
"easy  way"  to  let  things  slide  and 
hope  that  conditions  would  right 
themselves.  Business  does  not 
right  itself:  someone  must  set  it 
right.  Even  at  this  stage  a  sug- 
Testion  has  been  made  that  in 
despair  we  turn  cranberry  market- 
ing over  to  government  bureaus, 
which  would  involve  the  growers 
in  the  maze  of  difficulties  about 
which  we  can  read  almost  daily 
in  regard  to  other  agricultural 
groups.  Again  someone  seems  to 
be  seeking  an  "easy  way". 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
progress  in  marketing  must  come 
Ijy  evolution.  What  if  cranberry 
marketing  does  not  "evolve"  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  marketing 
nrocedures  ?  What  if  something  is 
basically  wrong  with  a  particular 
phase  ?  What  is  the  method  of  ev- 
olution in  effecting  the  correction? 
It  has  no  method  except  utter  and 
costly  collapse.  This  policy  is  only 
another  example  of  excusing  the 
"easy  way."  There  is  no  soft  road 
to  marketing  achievements;  and 
there  is  no  set-up  that  assures 
success  merely  by  the  nature  of 
its  organization. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  a  con- 
stant unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  leadership  and  those  of  influence 
to  assume  responsibility.  One  or 
pT'othev  version  of  blaming  the 
other  fellow  has  been  the  theme 
song  for  years;  and  it  has  always 
found  a  large  and  ready  audience, 
eager  to  listen  and  echo  the  chords. 

Last  but  far  from  least,  the 
growers  in  some  instances  have  fal- 
len into  the  tragic  fallacy  of  con- 
fusing diff"erences  in  business 
iudgement  with  personal  antagon- 
isms. To  difl'er  in  an  opinion  was 
like    throwing   down    the    gauntlet. 


Personal  enmities  became  rampant' 
and  perhaps  stil  exist  today.  This 
deplorable  errationalism  has  wrap- 
ed.  the  thinking  of  growers  and 
leadership  alike.  No  sound  busi- 
ness can  grow  in  the  shallow  soils 
of  hatred  and  prejudice.  The  in- 
ability of  some  to  raise  above  this 
pettiness  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed heavily  to  our  downfall, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  has 
brought  unhappiness  and  misun- 
derstandings into  cranberry  com- 
munities and  vast  discredit  to  the 
purveyors  of  malice.  Unless  those 
who  have  indulged  themselves  in 
the  extravagance  of  personal  prej- 
udice have  learned  their  lesson, 
unless  they  can  now  demonstrate 
magnitude,  character,  and  breadth, 
cranberry  will  be  thrust  into  still 
greater  debacles, 
into  stil  greater  debacles. 

Thus,  temporarily  buoyed  up  by 
.general  prosperity,  the  cranberry 
industry  has  been  living  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  disregard  of  the  facts, 
resistance  to  truths,  blind  faith, 
unwillingness  of  leadership  to  as- 
sume responsibilities,  resentment 
toward  criticisms  and  warning,  op- 
position to  change,  dependence  on 
the  'easy  way",  and  personnl  an- 
tagonisms. If  this  causal  pattern 
does  not  add  up  into  a  day  of  reck- 
oning, let  someone  suggest  a  better 
answer. 

Now,  within  the  very  future  will 
come  the  test  of  the  stature  of 
cranberry  people.  All  will  have  to 
measure  themselves  and  be  meas- 
ured. If  leadership  and  its  sup- 
port has  the  bigness  to  seek  out  the 
real  truths,  lay  aside  animosities 
and  jealousies,  and  face  the  prob- 
lem with  intelligence,  courage,  and 
sand,  we  can  build  to  endless  suc- 
cesses. In  times  of  crises  leader- 
ship must  show  its  mettle,  or  it 
must  submit  to  nature's  ruthless 
and  inexorable  method  of  replacing 
leaders  who  have  faltered  or  who 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  the 
"law-   of  the   pack". 

B.    C.     Brazeau,    Wisconsin     Rapids,    Wis. 


It's  the  only  ca.  bonated  Cranberry    (irink    and, 
blended  with  Cola,  is  a  real  treat.     The  children  love 
it  and  it's  a  super  mix  for  the  grown-ups.     One  gallon 
of  .syrup  makes  128  drinks.     Send  for  it  now. 
$1.00  a  Quart  or  $3.50  a  Gallon 
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PI/^EIING    OF  THREE  HYBRIDS 
A    MILESTONE 


CRANBERRIES   -    WAREHAM,     MASSACHUSETTS 


ONCE  again  we  must  extend  congratula- 
^  t  on~  to  Science.  Last  month  we  com- 
mended the  tenacity  of  research  men  work- 
ing in  New  Jersey  in  discovering  the  vector 
of  Blmberry  Stunt  Disease.  Now  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  three  of  the  va- 
rieties in  the  cross-breeding  program  have 
been  named. 

This  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
cranberry  growing.  These  are  the  first 
cranberry  varieties  actually  produced  by 
r-ian  in  a  long  scientific  program  starting  in 
1929.  Avhen  Henry  F.  Bain  began  in  Wis- 
consin. 

If,  as  expected,  these  vines  will  be  more 
resistant  to  false  blossom,  have  better  cook- 
ing quadities,  will  maintain  usability  over 
longer  periods  of  time,  have  greater  ship- 
ping strength — indicating  less  shrinkage — 
and  improvement  in  specific  gravity,  the 
industry  has  received  a  needed  "shot  in  the 
arm"  in  encouragement,  even  though  no 
material  benefits  will  be  felt  immediately, 
as  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  these 
varieties  are  distributable  and  marketed. 

We  like  the  selections  of  names — Beck- 
with,  Stevens,  Wilcox — honoring  these 
three  sincere  researchers,  now  passed  away. 
Credit  must  go  to  other  workers  in  the  four 
areas.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin and  AVashington,  where  experiments 
were  carried  on,  to  Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman,  Dr. 
Darrow,  and  to  Dr.  Fred  B.  Chandler,  who 
was  in  charge  of  bringing  the  long  experi- 
ment to  its  present  successful  climax. 

QUALITY  EVER  A  "MUST" 

'PHE  grower  who  is  raising  berries  unfit 
for  the  fresh  market  is  in  competi- 
tion with  himself,"  is  a  thought  in  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  articles  in  this  issue  by 
Russell  A.  Trufant,  who  happens  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Keeping 
Quality  of  the  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company.  The  Sales  Company  we 
think  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  its  inter- 
est in  improving  the  general  crop  quality — 
a  matter  which  had  been  allowed  to 
become  too  much  forgotten — and  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Trufant  is  contributing  a  lot  of 
good  sense,  tersely  put,  in  this  and  other  of 
his  articles  all  of  which  bear  careful  read- 
ing. 
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TI/IOST  people  agree,  says  "Economic 
Facts"pamphlet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Extension  Service,  that  we  are  now  in  a  per- 
iod when  prices  are  working  downward. 
Most  farm  prices  reached  their  peak  in 
1948,  but  net  income  was  highest  in  1947 — 
almost  18  billion  for  the  entire  country.  The 
'49  income  dropped  back  to  around  14  bil- 
lion and  estimates  for  this  year  for  farm  in- 
come are  down  to  12  billion.  And  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  remember  that  cranberry 
growers  are  farmers. 
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UPPER — Above:  Engraving  of  Old  Provincetown  drawn  shortly  before  Thomas 
Lothrop  began  cranberry  culture  there  as  told  in  "Cranberry  History  in  this  Install- 
ment of  this  issue. 


RIGHT:  Cranberry  Exhibition  of 
Cape  Cod  cranberry  Grower's  As- 
sociation at  Union  Agricultural 
Fair,  Worcester  recently.  Stanley 
Benson  of  NESCO  and  Cranberry 
Queen  Beverley  Richards,  smilingly 
show  articles  to  visitors. 
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Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued     from     Page     5) 

bogs  were  well  protected  from 
Winter  kill  that  might  have  oc- 
curred on  several  occasions  during 
February. 

Blueberry    In"e:t    Meeting 

On   the   evening   of   February   2, 

Atlantic  County  blueberry  growers 

met  at  Hammqnton  to  discuss  the 

insect   and   disease   control   recom- 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 
SALES  and   SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine   Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  6.3-R 


mendations  for  1950.  W.  E.  Tom- 
linson,  Jr.,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Cranberry  and  Blueberry  Research 
Laboratory,  discussed  changes  that 
have  been  necessary  in  the  blue- 
berry chart  because  of  the  increas- 
ing trouble  recently  with  cranberry 
and  chen-y  fruitworms,  and  ac- 
quainted the  growers  with  the  need 
for  controlling  the  sharp-nosed 
leafhoppers  that  have  recently 
been  proved  to  be  the  vectors  of 
stunt  disease.  C.  A.  Doehlert  as- 
sumed the  i-ole  of  a  soothsayer  and 
predicted  what  the  next  few  years 
had  in  store  for  the  blueberry 
growers  in  the  matter  of  markets, 
culture,  varieties,  and  insect  and 
disease  control.  The  picture  did  not 
look  too  ominous  to  him.  County 
Agent  Brockett  can  surely  turn 
his  growers  out  in  force;  there 
being  at  least  100  growers  in  at- 
tendance. 

WASHINGTON 

Most  Unusual  Winter 

The  weather  in  the  Long  Beach- 
Ilwaco  area  has  been  rain  during 
the  latter  pait  of  February  after 
the  snows  melted.  In  all  the  Win- 
ter has  been  really  "most  unusual." 
The  mean  for  January,  as  reported 


by  the  North  Head  weather  sta- 
tion near  Ilwaco,  was  33.6  degrees. 
This  was  the  record  since  low 
of  33.2  in  1930.  A  reading  of  13  on 
January  14  was  the  lowest  January 
temperature  observed,  since  the  11 
degrees  on  January  1.5,  1888.  The 
month's  total  snowfall  was  19.6, 
greatest  since  1916.  Greatest 
depth  on  the  ground  was  1  inches 
on  the  14th,  which  exceeded  all 
past  records  at  the  station. 

The  average  monthly  tempera- 
ture was  8.5  degrees  lower  than 
normal  and  the  total  precipitation 
of  10.29  was  1.44  inches  more  than 
normal. 

However,    in    spite    of    the    cold 
Winter,  daffodils  were  expected  to 
be   in   bloom  by  the  first  week  or 
two   of  March. 
Weather    Delayed    Winter    Work 

The  snow  and  rain  delayed  Win- 
ter work,  such  as  pruning,  and  as 
February  ended  growers  were  just 
beginning  to  take  a  little  action. 
Little  new  acreage  is  being  devel- 
oped. Growers  ai'e,  however,  going 
over  last  year's  new  plantings  to 
replace  dead,  hills.  In  spite  of  the 
national  cranberry  picture.  West 
Coast  growers  are  fairly  optimistic 
about  the  future  outlook. 
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Distributor  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberries 
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Personals 

D.  J.  Crowley,  director  of  the 
Cranberry,  Blueberry  Laboratory 
has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Pacific  County  advisory  committee 
on  welfare  and  employment.  The 
board  is  non-partison  and  entirely 
non-political  in  its  makeup.  Mem- 
bers are  paid  only  traveling  expen- 
ses and  hold  meetings  at  night  or 
on    Saturday    afternoons. 

A  study  of  the  resources  of  the 
various  countries  is  being  made. 
This  work  is  to  be  done  by  state 
unemployment  and  social  security 
workers.  Information  gathered  will 
be  used  to  handle  or  help  prevent 
peaks      of      unemployment.       Mr. 


Crowley    served    on    a    somewhat 
similar  board  in  the  days  of  WPA. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke  of  Cranguyma 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  Washington. 
He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Advisory 
Board. 

Progress  In  Quality 
Control 

(Second  in  Series) 

by 

RUSSELL  A.  TRUFANT 


The  Committee  on  Keeping  Qual- 
ity of  the  New  England  Cranberry 


Protects  Cranguyma 


Provided 

Protectiorv\/fron 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
PHOTO     COURTESY    OF     PORTLAND   OREGCJiTTbURNAL  ^°"3  Beach,  Wash. 

oPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland,  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.   R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
S.5  Slate  St.,  Boston.  Mas.s.  Fore.stdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 
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Sales  Company,  of  which  the 
writer  is  chairman,  sent  out  to  the 
members  two  sets  of  reply  cards 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  data  on  the 
quality-control  practices  used  in 
the  1949  season,  and  the  results 
of  those  practices.  The  replies 
have  furnished  us  with  a  formid- 
able volume  of  data  which  we  are 
trying  to  analyze.  Final  results 
of  the  study  are  still  months  away. 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  that 
Massachusetts  bogs  which  re- 
ceived ample,  but  not  excessive, 
water  throughout  the  season  yield- 
ed large  crops.  Some  bogs  set  new 
records.  Drought  caused  failure  of 
crop  on  other  bogs.  Spraying  with 
Formate  or  Bordeaux  was  very 
helpful  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.  We  will  endeavor  to  find  the 
reason.  Evidence  on  late  holding 
is  not  yet  conclusive.  Fertilizer 
hurt  the  keeping  quality  in  most 
cases.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  fall  fertilizer  is  not  as  harm- 
ful. Whether  fall  fertilizer  is  as 
beneficial  in  other  ways  is  outside 
of  this  study. 
Let   Quality    Forecast   be    Guide 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  results 
apply  to  a  year  of  poor  quality  due 
to  weather  conditions  before  the 
berries  set.  In  such  a  year  we 
should  be  especially  careful  about 
the  use  of  fertilizer  and,  any  other 
practices  which  might  be  OK  in  a 
good  quality  year.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  quality  forecast 
should  be  our  guide. 

The  matter  of  keeping  quality 
vitally  affects  every  grower,  right 
in  his  pocketbook.  We  should  all 
take  to  heart  the  figures  given  on 
Page  2  of  the  January  Cranberry 
Cooperative  News  regarding  ber- 
ries which  were  unsaleable  fresh. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to   figure  the  dollars-and- 
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cents  effect  of  this  situation  on  the 
average  grower.  The  variables  of 
economic  conditions,  marketing  con- 
ditions, carryover,  crop  size,  short- 
ages, float  policy,  advertising  pol- 
icy, pooling-  systems,  delayed  pay- 
ments, etc.,  as  well  as  lack  of  data 
on  many  features,  all  tend  to  hide 
the  figures  we  3>"»  after.  But  in 
a  general  way,  vhe  situation  is 
something  like  this: 

Balance  Between  Fresh  and 
Processed 

If  our  sales  of  processed  berries 
could  be  limited  to  somewhere 
around  the  equivalent  of  100,000 
barrels,  the  price  could  be  jacked 
up  so  the  returns  to  the  grower  on 
processed,  fruit  would  be  more  than 
on  fresh  fruit.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, any  year  that  we  have  to 
market  something  like  400,000  bar- 
rels processed,  the  returns  per  bar- 
rel on  processed  are  likely  to  be 
half  or  less  of  the  returns  on 
fresh.  In  between,  at  about  200,000 
barrels,  is  a  point  where  the  rela- 
tions of  fresh  and  processed  are 
reasonable.  The  fresh  fruit  then 
brings  just  about  enough  more  to 
pay  the  increased  cost  of  Fermate 
and  other  quality  control  measures. 
These  are  rough,  general  figures 
for  a  hypothetical  average  crop 
under  average  conditions. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether 
we  could  keep  the  volume  of  pro- 
cessed berries  consistently  under 
200,000  barrels.  In  1949,  in  spite 
of  our  80-20  allocation  plans,  and 
with  few  floats  taken,  we  ran 
nearer  70-30  for  a  total  well  over 
200,000. 

Assuming  that  we  are  not  to 
waste  berries  by  not  taking  floats, 
there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
about  100,000  barrels  which  should 
be  canned.     This     includes     floats, 


J.  M.  HACKETT 

Tel.    Rockland    1864 

No.  Hanover,  Mass. 


•  INTERNATIONAL  Harvester 

and  CONTINENTAL 
Red  Seal  Industrial  Engines 

•  LAWRENCE 
Propellor  Pumps 

•  DEMING 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


pies,  seconds,  pickouts.  The  items 
in  this  figure  may  fluctuate  widely. 
We  get  more  floats  by  improved 
methods  year  after  year;  we  get 
less  floats  by  improved  picking. 
We  get  more  pies  with  the  larger 
graders,  and  less  with  sprinkled 
bog. 

Add  to  these  the  berries  dam- 
aged in  picking,  those  with  fun- 
gus rots,  those  frosted,  those  im- 
properly fertilized,  and  those  from 
growers  we  may  describe  as  wilful 
eanners — to  say  nothing  of  berries 
carried  over — and  we  are  faced 
with  a  processing  program  well  up 
in  the  loss  range. 

Poor  Quality  Grower  Competing 
With  Self 

We  can  have,  and  are  now  hav- 


ing, a  surplus  in  the  canning  mar- 
ket as  well  as  in  the  fresh  market. 
Right  now,  the  grower  who  raises 
berries  unfit  for  the  fresh  market 
is  raising  surplus  berries.  He  will 
be  in  competition  with  himself  for 
years  at  the  rate  we  are  going.  A 
lot  of  209f  frosted  berries  this 
year  would  keep  the  canning  mar- 
ket down  in  the  loss  figures  for 
years.  The  same  thing  holds  for 
nitrated  berries  and  for  berries  un- 
fermated  in  a  rot  year.  Maybe 
you  think  you  cannot  afford  Fer- 
mate. Can  you  afford  not  to  use 
it  ?  It  seems  highly  improbable 
that  canning  berries  will  be  profi- 
table this  year.  Better  not  raise 
them! 


THE  EASY  WAY 


a  pump 


1.  Dig  a  hole.  No  cofferdamming,  spiling,  or  pump- 
ing out.     Just  a  hole  full  of  water. 

2.  Drop  in  the  pump  right  in  its  prefabricated  set- 
ting. Just  leave  off  the  discharge  pipe  and  drive 
pulley. 

3.  Backfill  the  hole;  add  the  discharge  pipe  and 
pulley;  belt  on  the  power  and 


4.     Pump. 


For  Pump  .settings  as  for  flumes,  see 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 


Hydraulic    Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 


—      Bog    Railroads    For   Sale    or    Rent 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 
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Quality  Berries 
Subject  At  March 
Club  Meetings 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Group  Observes  Tenth  An- 
niversary —  Dr.  Franklin 
Gets  Gift  —  Association 
Spring  Meeting-Exhibit 
April  21. 

Quality  fruit  was  the  only  topic 
on  the  program  of  the  February 
meetings  of  the  Plymouth  County 
Cranberry  clubs,  South  Shore, 
Kington,  the  20th,  Southeastern, 
Rochester  Grange  Hall,  the  21st. 
The  subject  was  discussed  from  a 
number  of  instructive  angles. 
About  35  attended  at  Kingston, 
with  no  supper  served  and  double 
that  number  at  Rochester  ,with  a 
supper  following.  Meetings  wei'e 
held  on  the  coldest  days  of  the  year. 

Elections  of  officers  will  be  held 
at  the  next  meetings  instead  of  in 
April.  Emile  C.  St.  Jacques  presi- 
ding at  Rochester  named  as  nomin- 
ating committee,  George  Cowen, 
Ellis  D.  Atwood  and  Frank  Cran- 
don. 

This  change  of  election,  it  was 
announced  was  because  the  fact 
in  April  cranberry  clubs  will  com- 
bine with  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  in  its  Spring 
meeting,  and  equipment  show.  This 
will  be  the  third  annual  such  event, 
gathering  to  be  at  Memorial  Town 
Hall,  Wareham,  Friday,  April  21. 
Program  is  similar  to  previous 
years,  exhibition  of  cranberry 
equipment  opening  in  the  town  hall 
basement  at  9  a.  m.,  business  meet- 
ing 11:30  to  12:30  this  followed 
by  a  luncheon  by  Wareham  "Mom 
and  Dads  Club."  Two  to  four,  a 
speaking  session  in  charge  of  Dr. 
H.   J.    Franklin. 

The  Rochester  meeting  was  the 
tenth  annivei'sary  of  the  club.  At 
j  the  supper  a  birthday  cake  was 
served.  Gilbert  Beaton,  sec-treas. 
announced  the  fact,  and  said  the 
suitablity  of  a  birthday  gift  was 
thought  of,  but  the  question  was 
who  to  give  it  to.  Then,  he  said, 
there  was  an  honorary  member  who 
had  just  had  a  birthday  and  was 
shortly  to  take  a  trip  to  Washing- 


ton  in  behalf  of  the  growers.  Dr. 
Franklin.    He  was   presented  witli 
a   brief  case  from   the  club. 
■  Rochester    Meeting 

Prof.  Cox,  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts made  a  report  of  as  yet 
uncompleted  storage  tests  at  the 
State  Bog,  where  fruit  had  been 
placed  at  three  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture— one  room  temperature  in  the 
screen  room  at  the  Experiment 
Station  and  in  two  rooms  in  a  stor- 
age shed  there  with  one  kept 
at  35  and  the  other  45.  A  total  of 
5C5  tests  were,  or  are  to  be  made, 
but  the  results  were  not  complete. 
Types  of  containei-s  did  not  seenrj 
to  make  too  much  difierenc,  but  the 
cardboard  window  type  package 
seemed  to  bring  about  less  spoilage 
than  cellophane  bags  he  said. 
Doubts  Wet-Raking  for 
Massachusetts 

Some  of  the  tests  conducted  were 
with  berries  which  had  been  wet, 
some  for  ten  minutes  some  for  sev- 
eral hours,  some  wax  coated.  The 
idea  behind  this,  he  said,  had  been 
to  see  if  an  easier  method  of  har- 
vesting through  picking  on  a  flood- 
ed bog  (as  in  Wisconsin),  could  be 
developed  but  as  result  of  tests  in 
keeping,  this  idea  was  almost  ready 
to  be  given  up. 

His  subject  was  "Results  of 
Keeping-  Quality  and  Mechanization 


Plans  for  the  Future."  Discussing 
plans  for  the  future  in  addition  to 
the  thought  of  water  raking,  he 
said  studies  were  still  continuing 
toward  a  tractor,  which  would  bear 
as  little  or  less  weight  on  the  vines 
than  a, .man  walking,  this  tractor  to 
be  used  for  spraying  and  dusting 
other  purposes  and.  also  to  which 
might  be  adapted  a  harvesting 
machine. 

"Keeping  Quality  Forecast  and 
How  to  Use  it,"  was  the  important 
topic  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  began  by 
cmphasing  the  great  value  of  such 
a  forecast.  Ho  said  the  late  Dr. 
Neil  E.  Stevens  had  first  thought 
of  such  a  forecast  back  in  the 
1920's.  Sketching  the  history  of 
this  program  he  said  the  first  print- 
ed report  had  been  in  1931,  by  Stev- 
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ens  and  was  worth  re-reading  to- 
day. He  highly  praised  the  work 
of  Dr.  Stevens,  and  while  there 
were  modifications  and  changes,  the 
thought  was  fundementally  the 
fame.  He,  himself  had  taken  over 
the  studies  in  194.3  and  there  had 
been  further  modifications.  "Any 
such  subject  is  always  subject  to 
modifications,  as  we  learn  more," 
he  said.  He  quoted  at  length  from 
a  report  by  Stevens  in  CRANBER- 
RIES, January  1949.  "I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  we  have  the  whole 
story  and  that  it  cannot  be  im- 
proved, but  we  have  already  an 
instrument  which  can  be  made 
good  use  of.  You  should  take  this 
matter  seriously." 

He  said  some  growers  felt  it 
was  too  much  trouble  to  use  the 
insect  net,  some  more  trouble  to 
use  the  magnifying  glass  for  fruit- 
worm  egg  count  As  the  result  of 
this  carelessness  a  lot  of  money, 
a  tremendously  larg-e  amount,  had 
been  needlessly  and  foolishly  spent 
in  using  insecticides  improperly 
and  needlessly  he  declared. 

Earlier    Keeping    Forecast 

He  said  that  as  more  than  half 


of  the  evidence  toward  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  crop  was  "then  in," 
he  decided  it  was  a  "good  gamble" 
to  make  a  forecast  by  or  before 
the  first  of  April."  "If  indication? 
are  dead  against  keeping  quality 
lor  that  fall  you  are  wise  in  gamb- 
ling to  let  the  water  go  and  not 
to  hold  it  late.  This  is  gambling, 
but  good  gambling." 

Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman  speaking  on 
"Latest  Information  on  FVuit 
Rots,"  said  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  bogs  needed  fungicides,  al- 
though application  was  not  always 
advisable.  Over  a  period  of  years 
studies  have  shown  that  two  are 
most  useful.  Formate  and  Bord- 
eaux. Not  more  than  two  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  New  Jersey,  where  with 
the  different  conditions,  more  are 
desirable.  Both  are  good,  he  con- 
tinued, but  there  is  an  advantage 
in  Fermate  in  that  insecticides  may 
be  mixed  with  it,  or  rather  Fermate 
mixed  with  insecticides,  and  the 
insecticides  will  not  be  lost  in  their 
power  as  they  are  with  Bordeaux. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  with  a  high 
content  of  nitrogen  should  be  avoid- 
ed on  bogs  of  heavy  peat  bottom. 


as  this  is  apt  to  cause  a  high  spoil- 
age in  the  fruit;  this  is  not  so 
mai-ked  on  bottoms  of  sand  or  hard- 
pan. 

Panel  Discussion 

Panel  discussion  led  by  "Dick 
Beattie  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
suggesting  how  to  obtain  better 
keeping  quality.  One  part  was  the 
procedure  up  to  the  time  berries 
reached  the  screenhouse  and  the 
other  after  that  point. 

G.  T.  Beaton,  speaking  concisely 
and  informatively  said  that  keep- 
ing quality  began  in  the  Fall  before 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  Deep 
vines  should  be  pruned  after  pick- 
ing, this  to  clear  the  bog  of  excess 
vine  growth  to  provide  areation. 
Also  a  Fall  flood  cleaned  up  the 
bottom  of  trash.  This,  he  said,  pre- 
vented finding  the  bogs  dry  on  the 
top  the  following  August,  but  moist 
and  "steaming,"  deep  down  in  the 
vines. 

Late  holding  of  Winter  flood  is 
important.  In  Plymouth  County  it 
could  be  held  until  May  23,  in 
Banrstsble  until  May  28,  where  the 
teniperatures  are  a  little  cooler 
and  inland  a  little  earlier.  Water 
C3uld  be  taken  off  in  April  for  the 
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"breather,"  so  called.  He  said  in 
late-held  water,  "look  out  for  side 
shoots,  if  the  temperatures  are  too 
high."  He  said  in  the  Summer  not 
to  keep  the  vines  too  wet;  too 
much  moisture  in  the  growing  sea- 
son  did   not   produce   quality   fruit. 

In  the  care  of  berries  in  harvest- 
ing, he  said  berries  should  be  taken 
quickly  ashore  and  the  piles 
covered  on  top  with  emptpy  boxes. 
The  piles  of  picking  boxes  should 
be  placed  so  air  can  circulate 
around  for  quicker  cooling. 

Early  Blacks  may  be  picked  be- 
fore they  are  fully  colored  and  will 
take  on  excellent  color  in  storage. 
Howes  should,  not  be  picked  until 
they  have  good  color,  and  if  they 
are  picked  when  color  is  high  they 
will  keep  much  better. 

Fred  Hepburn 

Fred  Hepburn,  of  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  spoke 
from  his  years  of  experience  at  the 
NECSCO  packing  house  at  Tre- 
mont,  going  back  so  many  years. 
He  said  boxes  should  not  be  stacked 
close  to  the  walls,  but  a  2  x  4  should 
be  laid  along  the  walls  to  provide 
an    air    space    and    boxes    stacked 


against  that.  The  only  outside  ven- 
tilation should  be  a  draft  coming 
up  and  over  the  berries  and  out 
through  a  "monitor,"  or  other 
opening.  In  storage  Early  Blacks 
should  be  handled  the  opposite  of 
Howes,   as   in   the   harvest.     Blacks 


should  be  moved  about  if  they  do 
not  color.  This  shaking  up  in  the 
re-arrangement  of  stacking,  gives 
berries  which  are  not  coloring  a 
good  color  within  two  weeks. 
Howes  should  never  be  disturbed. 
Berries    should    be    screened    for 
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best  results  when  they  are  to  be 
shipped.  Berries  left  with  the  chaff 
in  are  the  best  keepers.  Early 
screening  and  then  prolonged 
.storage  causes  too  much  spoilage. 

"Nature  works  with  Nature,"  he 
baid.  "Up  to  the  time  of  harvest 
you  are  working  with  Nature. 
After  that  you  are  working  against 
Nature,  for  Nature  is  then  trying 
to  disolve  the  berry  and  get  it  back 
to  the  seed." 

Processor  Doesn't  want  Poor 
Berries 

Archie  McLellan  of  NCA  spoke 
of  the  care  of  berries  in  the  screen- 
house  for  processing,  while  Mr. 
Hepburn  had  spoken  of  their  care 
for  fresh  shipment.  He  said  it  was 
not  fair  to  the  processor  to  dump 
into  his  hands  all  kinds  of  berries, 
including  the  very  poor.  "A  sauce 
is  only  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
quality  of  the  berries  which  go 
into  it,"  he  said.  "A  good  rale  is 
to  not  supply  any  berries  for  can- 
ning which  you  would  not  want  to 
eat  yourself." 

With  Federal  inspection  now  in 
force,  he  continued,  it  is  possible 
for   an   inspector   to   condemn   not 


only  any  lot  of  poor  berries  in  a 
j_lant,  but  the  entire  lot  in  storage, 
if  he  finds  any  bad  ones.  Different 
lypes  of  fruit  should  be  kept  separ- 


f 


ate. 

For  cocktail  the  berry  must  Oe 
dead  ripe  to  obtain  the  color  de- 
sired. 
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Over-Stimulated  Vines 

Russell  A.  Trufant  of  North  Car- 
ver, who  is  chairman  of  the  quality 
committee  of  NECSCO  and  has 
been  very  interested  in  the  subject 
of  quality  fruit  for  a  long  tini'e,  was 
the  final  speaker.  He  said  this  past 
year  nitrate  in  fertilizers  appears 
to  have  had  an  especially  "bad  rec- 
ord." How  much  more  phospate  we 
will  have  to  use,  I  do  not  know." 
He  referred  to  the  study  of  the  late 
R.  B.  Wilcox  that  too  poor  quality 
often  accompanied  a  "lush,  suc- 
culent" vines  growth,  that  inferior 
quality  fruit  seems  to  go  with 
over-stimulated  vine  growth. 

He  spoke  of  the  careless  hand- 
ling of  water.  Too  much  moisture 
and  consequent  lack  of  air  in  the 
root  system.  He  said  he  had  used 
overhead  sprinklers  whenever  bogs 
were  becoming  too  dry  regardless 
of  hot  sun  or  other  weather  condi- 
tions without,  any  apparent  injury 
to  quality,  at  least  on  his  own  bog, 
although,  he  added  every  bog  is 
a  problem  to  itself. 

'"Flash"  Flooding 
Most  interesting  discussion  was 
on  "flash"  flooding.  Beaton  had 
said  he  had  tried  this  method  in  dry 
weather  and  had  found  the  "butts" 
of  berries  were  turned  up  by  the 
rush  of  water  and  these  ends  often 
subsequently  spoiled,  and  he  had 
found  this  same  condition  true  of 
berries  along  ditches.  Frank  Cran- 
don  said  he  had  "flash"  flooded  for 
many  years  with  good  results.  Mr. 
McLellan  confirmed  this  spoilage  of 
butts  turned  up  as  mentioned  by 
Beaton.  Beaton  said  he  did  not 
condemn  all  "flash"  flooding,  but 
said  that  perhaps  he  would  say  it 
might  work  on  small,  level  bogs 
and,  particluarly,  if  the  water  was 
let  in  under  the  vines,  but  not 
enough  so  the  vines  were  awash 
and  the  berries  turned  over  by  the 
water. 

"Joe"  T.  Brown,  director  Ply- 
mouth County  Extension  Service 
urged  growers  to  attend  a  lueeting 
which  discussed  government  sup- 
ports (Halifax,  Feb.  23),  and  to 
get  first  hand  information  on  this 
subject  and  not  to  form  their  own 
opinions  until  they  really  knew 
both  sides  of  this  controversal  sub- 
ject. 

Concluding  the  session  was  that 
new  and  most  excellent  color  movie 
"The  Cranberry  Story." 
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The  Team  That's  Clickin! 
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The  Chicken  And  Cranberry  Campaign  Is- 
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Fully  recognizing,  as  another  active  year  is  about  to 
begin,  that  the  industry  is  not  "out  of  the  woods"  yet, 
the  WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY  SALES  COMPANY 

faces  a  new  season  with  determination  and  resolution. 
Teamwork,  aggressiveness  and  determination  will  put 
us  back  on  the  road  of  successful  cranberry  growing 
again. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  we  have  the 
will.  In  Wisconsin  the  growers  know  they  can  depend 
on  the  Sales  Company,  and  that  we  will  do  our  full 
part  in  the  battle  for  the  entire  industry. 
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Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


Plans  have  been  completed  to 
relay  the  frost  reports  as  usual 
over  the  telephone  and  radio.  The 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  again  sponsoring-  the 
telephone  relay  system  which  is 
still  the  most  popular  method  of 
receiving  frost  warnings. 

The  directors  of  the  Association 
have  agreed  again  this  year  that 
only  two  calls  will  be  made  to  a 
given  number.  After  that,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  distributor  ends. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
if  the  telephone  line  is  busy  this 
would  not  constitute  a  call  on  the 
part  of  the  distributor.  Several 
growers  have  inquired  the  approxi- 
mate time  when  these  warnings 
might  be  expected.  We  usually 
complete  our  calculations  here  at 
the  Station  by  1:30  in  the  after- 
noon and  7:30  in  the  evening, 
Standard  Time.  The  distributors 
are  then  contacted.  Therefore,  if 
growers  at  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son are  near  their  phones  from 
approximately  1:30  to  2:30  in  the 
afternoon  and  from  7:30  to  8:30 
in  the  evening,  they  will  be  sure 
to  receive  the  m'assage.  Of  course, 
after  the  distributors  have  gone 
through  their  lists  a  few  times,  the 
grower  will  know  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  when  to  ex- 
pect  these   warnings. 

Radio  Co-operating  Again 
Several  radio  stations  are  co- 
operating with  us  this  year  in 
sending  out  frost  warnings  as  a 
public  service  feature.  We  have 
found  radio  to  be  an  effective  and 
efficient  method  of  supplementing 
the  popular  telephone  warning 
service.  If  we  paid  for  the  radio 
time  necessary  to  send  out  frost 
warnings,  it  would  cost  approxi- 
mately S126  per  day  for  just  one 
station.  We  feel  certain  that 
growers  appreciate  the  service  that 


radio  is  performing. 


In  fact,  the  comments  were  most 
favorable.  Actually,  the  aerial 
program  helped  materially  not  only 
in  the  control  of  gypsy  m'oth,  cater- 
pillars but  also  several  early 
Spring  insects  such  as  blossom 
worm^,  false  army  worms,  and 
weevils.  We  at  the  Station,  have 
been  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  programs  based  on  our 
observations  last  year  on  Cape 
Cod.  Technical  men,  such  as  Dr. 
Kenneth   Haines  of  the  U.   S.  De- 


The 

following   radio  stations   will 

be 

sending    out   warnings    this 

year: 

Station 

Place 

Dial 

Aft'n 

Evening 

AM 

FM 

WBZ 

Boston 

1030    k. 

92.9 — 46.7    mK. 

2:30 

9:00   week  days 
9  :30   Sundays 

WBKA 

Hrocktun 

1450    k. 

2:34 

9:34  week  days 
10:40   Sundays 

WOCB 

West   Yarmouth 

1240    k. 

94:3   mK. 

3:00 

9:30 

WNBH 

New    Bedford 

1341)    k. 

3:30 

9:00 

Growers  are  reminded  again  that 
these  warnings  serve  merely  as 
a  guide.  Dr.  Franklin's  formulas 
were  developed  to  show  the  mini- 
mum temperatures  likely  to  occur 
over  average  areas  of  bog  in  the 
cooler  locations.  Growers  will  have 
to  know  the  history  of  their  bogs 
as  to  frost  in  order  to  use  these 
frost  reports  effectively. 

Gypsy  Moth  Program 
The  Plymouth  County  aerial 
spray  program  for  the  control  of 
gypsy  m'oth  caterpillars  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  about  April  24.  It 
is  expected  that  from  300,000 
acres  in  Plymouth  County  will  be 
sprayed  by  plane,  using  DDT  in 
an  oil  solution.  The  program  will 
follow  closely  the  one  carried 
out  so  successfully  in  Barnstable 
County  last  year  at  a  cost  of  only 
$1  per  acre.  This  work  will  be 
in  charge  of  John  A.  Anderson, 
Insect  and  Pest  Control  Division 
Superintendent,  Mass.  Department 
of  Conservation,  Buzzards  Bay, 
Massachusetts.  The  question  is 
logically  asked — What  effect  will 
such  a  spray  program  have  on 
cranberry  bogs?  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  bogs  spray- 
ed in  Barnstable  County  under  this 
program  last  year.  The  applica- 
tion consisted  of  ^2  pound  of  a  6 
'/'e.  DDT  solution  in  1  gallon  of 
oil,  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon 
per  acre.  Dr.  Franklin,  Joe  Kel- 
ley,  and  the  writer  could  find  little 
evidence  of  injury  to  the  vines, 
nor  did  we  hear  of  any  complaints 
on   the  part  of  the  Cape  growers. 


pai'tment  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
available  to  answer  grower's  ques- 
tions. If  we  at  the  Station  can  be 
of  any  service  in  this  matter,  let 
us  know. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin's  preliminary 
keeping  quality  forecast  has  been 
made  available  to  cranberry  grow- 
ers as  follows:  "A  study  of  wea- 
ther relations  to-date  favors  the 
likelihood  of  good  keeping  quality 
this  Fall.  This  forecast  is  inten- 
ded as  a  gambler's  guide  as 
to  when  to  let  off  the  Winter  flood." 
Dr.  Franklin  states  that  a  more  re- 
liable forecast  will  be  made  the 
middle  of  June  as  a  guide  to  spray- 
ing operations. 

Just  a  final  reminder  of  the  big', 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation which  will  be  held  Fri- 
day, April  21,  at  the  Wareham 
Town  Hall.  The  morning  session 
will  start  at  9  a.  m.,  when,  the 
doors  will  be  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  exhibits,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Raymond  Morse  and  Ferris 
Waite.  This  has  always  proved  to 
be  a  popular  feature  of  this  meet- 
ing. A  light  lunch  will  be  served, 
followed  by  an  excellent  speaking 
program  in  the  afternoon  in 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin.  Pres- 
ident "Mel"  Beaton  states  that  all 
cranberry  growers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  cordially  invited  to  a:tt6nd 
this  meeting'. 
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WESTERN     PICKERS,     INC 


1172  Hemlock  Avenue 
COOS     BAY,     OREGON 


Much  discussion  has  centered  around  the  per- 
formance of  the  Western  Picker  this  last  year.  Good 
honest  criticism  from  a  large  number  of  critical 
growers  will  hasten  the  day  when  this  mechanical 
picker  will  end  one  of  the  greatest  worries  and  costs 
of  raising  cranberries. 

During  this  critical  year  in  the  cranberry  indus- 
try the  grower  who  does  not  cut  his  costs  to  the  bone 
probably  will  not  survive. 

We  will  discuss  some  of  the  changes  to  be  made 
next  year  and  the  reasons  underlying  them. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  1949  model  did  not  pick 
as  cleanly  as  the  1948  model.  Unfortunately,  this 
was  ti'ue.  The  reason  for  it  was  well  known,  but 
could  not  be  changed  in  time  to  effect  last  year's 
picking.  When  d.esigning  the  teeth  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  teeth  turned  out  to  be  too  narrow.  To 
remedy  this  an  extra  spacer  was  put  in  between 
every  tooth.  This  made  the  space  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tooth  correct,  but  made  the  same  space  at  the 
point  too  wide,  so  that  the  lower  berries  were  pulled 
right  through  the  teeth.  This  has  been  corrected 
in  the  new  tooth  design  this  year  and  the  1950  picker 
will  pick  as  cleanly  as  former  models. 

What  about  bruising?  When  this  occurs  it  is 
generally  a  fault  of  the  ad.iustment.  Inherently 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Western  Picker.  If 
the  nrinciole  were  wrong  all  the  berries  would  be 
bruised.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  small  percentage 
of  bruised  berries  have  characteristic  markings  and 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  action  for  a  little  while 
can  tell  what  part  of  the  machine  caused  the  bruis- 
ing. Last  year's  percentage  of  bruising  was  very 
small  and  will  be  eliminated  this  year. 

There  are  certain  places  in  the  1949  model 
Western  Picker  where  bruising  may  occur  if  they 
are  not  watched.  The  first  involves  these  two-wide 
snaees  between  the  teeth  near  the  point  mentioned 
above. 

Another  involves  the  two  outermost  teeth  on  the 
unpicked  side  which  are  bent  up.  This  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  side-cutter  as  used  in  earlier  models.  But 
in  so  doing,  the  berries  under  these  two  teeth  are 
not  picked  ui  as  cleanly  as  those  near  the  center. 
The  so-called  "Vine  roller"  (whicli  pulls  the  vines 
down  vertically  througli  the  teeth)  then  runs  over 
these  berries  which  arc  left  on  the  ground  and 
bruises  them.  Then  in  the  next  pass  over  the  bog 
with  the  nicker,  these  bruised  berries  are  picked  up 
and  put  into  the  box.  This  accounts  for  three-quar- 
ters of  all  tlie  bruising  that  the  Western  Picker 
does.  The  solution  to  this  was  quite  simple  after 
the  cause  was  known.  It  was  simple  to  shorten  the 
vine-roller  from  this  end  so  that  it  would  not  run 
over  these  berries.  After  this  there  were  no  more 
bruised  berries  to  be  picked  up! 

The  third  point  that  was  noticed,  was  that  bruis- 
ing occurred  right  before  and  during  the  time  the 
teeth  plugged  up.  What  caused  this  plugging?  The 
villain  in  this  picture  was  the  "ground  loops".  A 
ground  loon  is  a  loop  that  forms  on  the  under  side 
of  the  tooth  instead  of  the  topside.  The  teeth,  as 
they  skim  over  a  bog,  pass  under     most  tranverse 
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runners,  but  occasionally  some  teeth  go  over  and 
some  go  under  these  vines.  This  causes  a  "ground 
loop".  A  ground  loop  must  be  cut  or  it  eventually 
,vill  plug  the  machine.  This  is  the  true  function  of 
;he  sickle  as  used  in  the  Western  Picker.  Unless 
some  means  are  provided  to  cut  ground  loops  no 
■nechanical  dry  picker  can  be  built  that  will  work. 
But  in  last  year's  model  an  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
age  of  these  ground  loops  up  to  the  sickle,  in  the 
orm  of  a  reinforcing  web  on  the  under  side  of  the 
teeth,  prevented  a  large  number  of  these  ground 
loops  from  being  cut  off.  Hence  the  plugging  and 
hence  the  bruising.  This  obstruction  has  been  re- 
moved. In  all,  less  than  1'/,  of  the  berries  were 
bruised  in  Early  Blacks — less  in  other  varieties. 

This  year  we  are  introducing  a  two-speed  drive 
— a  slower  speed,  for  rank  vines  and  a  faster  speed 
for  light  vines. 

We  believe  the  1950  Western  Picker  to  be  a 
great  advancement  over  anything  yet  developed  in 
dry  mechanical  pickers.  Nearly  all  of  this  year's 
improvements  can  be  incorporated  in  last  year's 
machines. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  picking 
cranberries  during  these  "harder"  years  is  the  cost 
of  picking.  In  Oregon  and  Washington  these  costs 
ranged  down  to  20c  a  barrel  with  the  Western 
Picker.  Vacuum  nicking  costs  about  $4.00  per  barrel. 
In  Massachusetts  the  costs  ranged  from  35c  to  70c 
a  barrel  with  the  Western  Picker.  To  illustrate: 
George  Pass  of  Carver  harvested  18  acres  with  two 
helpers.  Henry  Shaw  of  Plympton  harvested  33 
acres  with  2  Western  Pickers  and  5  helpers;  Nahuni 
Morse,  of  East  Freetown,  harvested  nearly  30  acres, 
with  2  pickers  and  6  helpers;  and  Lawrence  Wash- 
burn of  Harwichport,  27  acres  with  2  helpers. 
Nearly  30  other  growers  had  similar  results.  Most 
of  the  pickers  performed  in  this  manner,  but  several 
did  not,  we  are  frank  to  coirfess.  This  was  generally 
due  to  inexperience,  not  knowing  how  to  adiust  the 
Picker,  the  condition  of  the  bog,  or  a  general  mis- 
trust that  any  mechanical  picker  could  do  a  .job.  In 
no  case  did  the  owner  of  a  Western  Picker  have  to 
pay  anything  for  service  or  advice. 

Western  Pickers  Inc.  intends  to  stay  in  the 
Cranberry  business.  It  intends  to  help  solve  the 
Cranberry  Growers'  picking  problem,  and  is  very 
thankful  for  the  great  amount  of  real  help  and  en- 
couragement that  users  of  the  Western  Picker  con- 
tributed towards  achieving  this  end,  last  year. 

Due  to  a  better  method  of  financing,  we  are  able 
to  reduce  the  initial  down  payment  with  the  order 
from  $500  to  S150.  The  total  cash  price,  if  ordered 
before  May  1,  1950,  is  $990,  and  81,040  on  time. 
Many  Western  Pickers  have  saved  the  grower  this 
much  in  one  year.  As  the  season  gets  later  there 
is  less  chance  of  your  being  able  to  buy  a  picker 
before  the  picking  season  is  upon  you,  besides  saving 
$60  for  earlier  ordering.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
put  out  cash  to  do  your  picking,  so  why  not  take  the 
same  money  and  buy  a  Western  Picker?  Eventual- 
ly— why  not  now  ? 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

March  a  Cold  Month 

Winter  oflficially  ended  at  11.36 
p.  m.  March  21,  but  the  following 
day  brought  a  nightmare  snow- 
storm late  that  afternoon  to  the 
cranberry  area  which  was  anything 
but  springlike — huge  snowflakes 
and  extremely  skiddy  road  condi- 
tions. However,  the  winter  as  a 
whole  was  mild,  very  mild.,  the 
temperature  had  averaged  more 
than  3  degrees  above  a  day  for  the 
whole  period,  as  recorded  at  the 
Boston  Weather  Bureau. 

Winter  really  began  for  Massi- 
chusetts  with  a  bang  on  February 
20th,  set  off  with  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  Northern  lights.  From 
December  21  when  winter  began, 
until  that  date  in  February  there 
had  been  unseasonable  warmth 
practically  all  the  time.  January 
brought  a  remarkably  low  amount 
of  sunshine. 

From  February  20th  the  weather 
ontinued.  cold,  through  March,  and 
the  long  range  forecast  was  for 
below  seasonal  temperatures  until 
the  middle  of  April. 

Coolness  Helped  Quality 

March  was  cloudy  and  cold  all 
through,  about  40  degrees  deficient 
in  daily  temperature  for  a  total. 
Final  two  days  were  cold  and.  there 
had  been  a  deficiency  of  sunshine 
for  the  31-day  period.  This  cool- 
ness had  helped  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  a  little. 
Rainfall  Good 

Rainfall  was  good,  a  total  of 
4.32  as  recorded,  at  the  State  Bog, 
East  Wareham.  This  has  brought 
up  ponds,  streams  and  reservoirs 
to  perhaps  the  highest  level  they 
have  been  in  a  long,  long  time,  but 
water  supplies  are  still  not  what 
growers  would  like  to  have  them 


for  the  spring  frost  season.  How- 
ever, supplies  are  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  it  had  been  feared  they  might 
be. 

Slight  Winterkill 
The  winter  did  bring  a  little  win- 
terkill, in  the  final  days  of  Febru- 
ary and  the  opening  days  of  March. 
The  amount  of  loss  is  by  no  means 
serious,  however,  perhaps  no  more 
than  normal.  The  coldest  day  of 
March  was  the  third,  when  the 
Experiment  Station  thermometer 
vi'ent  down  to  minus  1.  The  hottest 
day  was  the  29th  with  a  springlike 
57. 

WISCONSIN 

Spring   "Break-Up"   Late 

The  spring  "break-up"  is  late 
this  year.  As  March  ended  there 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  snow  and 
ice  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
In  the  northern  areas  there  was 
still  about  three  feet  of  snow.  On 
the  22nd.  there  was  a  snowfall  of 
4-5  inches. 

Water  Situation   Better 

Because  of  these  heavy  snows 
the  water  situation  looks  somewhat 
better,  and  it  is  thought  that  most 
of  the  reservoirs  will  be  full  in 
time  for  the  frost  season,  so  there 
will  be  adequate  water  for  spring 
use. 

NEW  JERSEY 

March — Colder,   Wetter 

March  was  colder  and  wetter 
than  normal  at  Pemberton,  with 
temperatures  several  degrees  be- 
low normal  most  of  the  month. 
Throughout  the  month  rainfall  oc- 
curred frequently  and  some  rain 
was  recorded  every  day  d.uring  the 
9-day  period  from  the  21st  through 
the  29th.  The  temperature  de- 
parture from  normal  at  Pemberton 
was  3.8  degrees  below  the  normal 


of  42.1  degrees.  During  the  same 
period  the  rainfall  was  0.54  of  an 
inch  above  the  normal  of  3.59 
inches.  The  highest  temperature 
was  69  degrees  on  the  28th  and  the 
lowest  was  5  degrees  on  the  4th. 
Insect  Charts 

The  Cranberry  and  Blueberry 
Insect  and  Disease  Control  Charts 
have  both  been  revised  and  brought 
up-to-date  during  the  winter  by  the 
staff"  at  the  Cranberry  and  Blue- 
berry Laboratory.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
has  done  the  major  part  of  this 
work.  They  have  been  printed  and 
are  being  distributed,  to  the  grow- 
ers. The  blueberry  chart  now  gives 
recommendations  for  controlling 
sharp-nosed  leafhoppers  which  are 
the  vectors  of  blueberry  stunt  di- 
sease in  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the 
changes  on  the  cranberry  chart  are 
minor  ones,  but  growers  should  be 
sure  to  note  the  change  from  lead 
arsenate  to  DDT  under  flea  beetle, 
and  the  warning  in  note  4  about 
combining  lead  arsenate  and  fer- 
bam. 

On  March  8th  William  E.  Tomlin- 
son, Jr.,  of  the  Cranberry  and  Blue- 
berry Research  Laboratory,  testi- 
fied at  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Residue  Tol- 
erance Hearings  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  necessity  of  using  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  for  the 
profitable  production  of  these  two 
crops  and  the  performance  of  es- 
tablished as  well  as  newer  experi- 
mental insecticides  for  cranberry 
and  blueberry  insect  control  was 
presented. 

Blueberries 

The  directors  of  the  N.  J.  Blue- 
berry Farmers'  Association  met  at 
the  Cranberry  and  Blueberry  lab- 
oratory on  March  13th.  Among 
other   items   of   business   discussed 
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Leonard    C.   Morris   ''TypicaT' 
Successful    West    Coast    Grower 


But,  More  Than  That,  He  is  a  Forceful  Cranberry  Thinker, 
And  One  Who  has  Found  "the  Good  Life"  in  Washing- 
ton, Close  by  Pacific. 


by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


Perhaps  as  "typical"  of  the  better  class  of  West  Coast  cranberry 
growers  as  any,  is  Leonard  Morris  of  Long  Beach,  Washington.  He  is 
a  man  who  came  from  another  state,  who  finally  has  established  him- 
self in  life  as  a  prod.ucer  of  cranberries  near  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His 
acreage  is  modest.  He  lives  by  the  side  of  his  bog.  He  does  a  good  deal 
of  his  own  work.  He  finds  a  thoroughly  satisfying  way  of  life  (except, 
of  course  for  the  current  low  prices)  and  he  is  much  interested  in  the 
overall  cranberry  picture,  from  coast  to  coast.  He  is  also  a  man  well- 
informed  and  of  forceful  opinions. 

"I  can  sit  on  my  front  step,  watch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  over 
the  Willipa  hills,  the  ocean  is  not  far  away.  I  have  both  hills  and  sea- 
shore. I  have  good  neighbors,  not  too  close.  So  far,  I'm  getting  by 
with  my  cranberry  growing.  A  good  many  of  us  have  settled  out  here, 
don't  want  to  work  our  lives  away,  driving  all  the  time  to  accumulate 
more  than  we  need.  All  we  want  is  a  good  living  and  a  comfortable  life. 
I  believe  I  have  found  that  here  in  cranberry  growing  at  Long  Beach." 
These  may  not  be  the  exact  words      issue   of   October,   1944. 


of  Mr.  Morris,  but  they  sum  up 
his  attitude  and  that  of  many 
others  in  that  narrow  strip  of  cran- 
berry growing  near  where  the  rol- 
lers of  the  Pacific  come  in.  These 
growers  have  an  equable  climate, 
live  mostly  in  modern  communities, 
as  the  Coast  was  settled  so  much 
later  than  the  ancient  East. 

Mr.  Morris  From  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  Alva,  a 
village  in  the  Cherokee  Strip, 
which  was  the  western  part  of 
Oklahoma: — his  native  area  not 
having  achieved  statehood  at  the 
time.  There  he  was  first  a  rancher 
and  wheat  farmer. 

He  left  Oklahoma  in  1924,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  went 
to  Hood  River  in  Oregon.  There 
he  worked,  in  apples  and  in  paper 
mills.  Following  this  he  went  to 
the    State   of   Washington. 

He  bought  his  present  property 
in  1924.  This  is  on  Litschke  road. 
He  called  his  property  "Len-Lo-Pa 
Cranberry  Farm"  which  combines 
the  first  syllable  of  the  first  name 
of  himself  and  his  wife.  Mr. 
Litschke,  now  passed  on  was  the 
pioner  settler  of  the  region,  and  a 
pioneer  grower,  CRANBERRIES 
having    printed    his    story    in    the 


Mr.  Morris  now  owns  the  Litsch- 
ke bogs  and  property,  which 
were  next  door  to  where  he  has 
his  center  of  operations.  He  also 
bought  a  piece  of  bog  known  as 
the  "Markham"  bog,  which  gives 
him  a  total  of  11  acres  of  bearing 
cranberry  propeity.  There  are 
three  acres  more  which  he  is  now 
putting  in.  In  all  he  has  a  total 
acreage  of  82  of  which  40  are  peat. 
His  vines  are  all  McFai'lin,  al- 
though a  few  of  these  are  somewhat 
mixed.  His  bogs  are  irrigated,  and 
protected  from  frost  entirely  by 
sprinklers,  mostly  Rain  Birds,  with 
some    Buckners. 

Averages    60    Bbls.    Per    Acre 

He  has  produced  150  barrels  on 
some  acres  at  times.  Poorer  pieces 
have  brought  his  average  down. 
He  puts  his  average  for  his  entire 
acreage,  year  in  and  year  out  at 
about  60  barrels  to  the  acre.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the 
Long  Beach  Cranberry  Club.  He 
has  been  on  various  county  com- 
mittees concerning  cranberries  and 
for  three  years  was  on  an  advisory 
board  of  Washington  State  Col- 
lege representing  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry for  furthering  research 
through    the    Experiment    Station. 


This  shows  he  is  more  than  usually 
active  in  cranberry  affairs  and  in 
an  overall  viewpoint.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  respect  among  his  fellow 
West  Coast  growers. 

He  is  also  interested  in  civic  and 
community  affairs.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ilwaco-Long  Beach 
Kiwanis  Club  in  1948.  He  is  a  past 
master,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  past 
patron  Order  of  Eastern  Star; 
member  of  the  Shrine,  at  present 
high  priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masons; 
he  is  on  the  advisory  board,  of 
Rainbow  for  Girls  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 

Mrs.    Morris    also    Active 

Mrs.  Morris,  too  is  active,  being 
a  past  matron  of  Eastern  Star  and 
a  past  grand  o  __  cer  of  O.  E.  S. 
She  is  very  active  in  church  and 
club  affairs,  and  was  first  mother 
advisor  of  Order  of  Rainbow  for 
Girls  in  their  area. 

Their  daughter,  Patricia,  too  has 
taken  a  place  in  community  affairs 
and  is  a  past  worthy  advisor  of 
Rainbow,  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Long  Beach  to  which  the  whole 
family  belongs. 

Spray  is  applied  to  his  main 
bog  through  pipes  by  a  Hardie 
sprayer  in  his  spray  house.  With 
this  system  there  is  no  dragging 
of  hose  over  the  vines.  He  pumps 
on  sand  as  well  as  water  from  his 
adequate  sump.  He  has  narrow- 
guage  tracks  on  dikes,  extending 
out  across  the  bogs,  these  dikes 
d'viding-  it  into  sections,  so  that 
small,  individual  pieces  can  be 
flooded  when  desired,  such  as  in 
water  raking.  The  cars  operated 
by  man-power,  pushing,  although 
some  of  these  cars  on  the  coast 
have    gasoline    engines. 

Mr.  Morries  has  dxy  scooped, 
he  has  a  suction  picker,  he  has 
water  raked  and  hand  picked,  al- 
though the  latter  practice  is  going 
out  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
ccsts  of  labor.  In  1949  he  used  a 
Western  Picker  with  fairly  good 
results,  he  says. 

Active  in  Affairs 

He  is  a  director  of  National 
Cranberry  Association.  As  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Cranberry  Club  he  has  taken  an 
a:tive  interest  in  general  cranberry 
affairs,  including  marketing. 

As    a    member    of   the    Advisory 
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Board  of  NCA  for  Long-  Beach 
area  and  Oregon  he  has  been  East 
three  times.  In  1948  he  took  his 
family  along,  Mrs.  Morris  (who 
is  a  good  cianberryman  herself) 
and  Patricia.  Wives  and  daughters 
take  a  more  active  part  in  West 
Coast  cranberry  growing  than  most 
do  in  the  East.  He  has  made  the 
trip  from  coast  to  coast  by  air 
twice. 

Women  Saved  the  Day 

Incidently,  it  was  his  daughter, 
"Pat,"  who  did  considerable  toward 
keeping  his  crop  safe  in  a  fi'osty 
spell  on  June  29  in  1948.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris was  East,  but  before  leaving  he 
had  instructed  "Pat,"  as  to  how 
to  operate  the  pumps  and  sprink- 
lers in  case  a  cold  night  came.  A 
frost  warning  did  come  that  night, 
and  although  "Pat's"  instructions 
had  been  rather  rudimentary  and  a 
bit  hasty,  when  the  frost  alarm 
went  off  in  the  Morris  home,  telling 
her  the  danger  point  was  approach- 
ing she  took  over  the  situation. 

Somehow,  Mrs.  Morris  says,  in 
telling  the  story,  she  knew  which 
valves  to  turn  at  the  right  time, 
how  to  get  the  engine  started  and 
get  the  sprinklers  to  whirling, 
with  the  saving  spray.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris says  about  all  she  did  was  to 
hold  a  flashlight  here  and  there 
at  "Pat's"  directions.  The  tempera- 
ture did  not  drop  to  the  danger 
point,  but  if  it  had  "Pat"  and  Mrs. 
Morris  were  ready  to  save  the  day, 
or  rather  the  night.  Patricia  is  a 
high  school  senior  student,  plan- 
ning on  college. 

'I  like  Wisconsin  as  a  cran- 
bererry  state,  and  I  like  Plymouth 
County  too,  very  much,"  says  Mr. 
Morris.  "I  would  have  to  live  in 
those  areas  before  I  could  say 
whether  I  would  rather  grow 
cranberries  there  or  here.  But  I 
do  know  I  like  cranberry  growing 
on  the  Long  Beach  .Peninsula 
There  is  a  fasination  about  this 
West  Coast.  If  I  were  to  find  any 
fault  about  cranberry  growing  or 
living  conditions  here,  it  would  be 
that  we  do  not  have  any  winter. 
There  is  no  denying  this  gives  us 
a  bad  weed  problem  on  the  bogs, 
the  weeds  can  grow  practically  the 
year  around:" 

As  stated,  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
East  three  times,  so  he  may  take  a 
somewhat   greater   interest   in   the 


overall  picture  of  the  industry  than 
do  some,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  West  Coast  growers  do  fol- 
low the  situation  everywhere  pretty 
closely.  Mr.  Morris  is  not  a  grower 
who  is  content  to  just  grow  his 
fruit  and  then  leave  all  thinking 
concerning  the  marketing  of  it  to 
others. 

He  is  interested  in  promoting 
closer  ties  between  the  areas,  no 
matter  where  the  fruit  is  grown. 
With  modern  methods  of  transpor- 
tation the  industry  is  becoming 
much  closer  knit.  Mr.  Morris  is  one 
who  would  like  to  work  in  concert- 
ed action  with  the  other  cranberry 
districts  and  to  co-operate  in  mar- 
keting— but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  West  Coast  growers.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, although  a  fair  and.  moderate 
man,  can  be  caustic  and  outspoken. 
He  honestly  believes  the  Pacific 
growers  are  getting  the  small  end 
of  the  stick  through  cooperation 
with  the  East,  which  to  a  Western- 
er includes  Wisconsin.  He  parti- 
cularly doesn't  believe  that  eastern 
fruit  should  be  shoved  into  early 
competition  with  the  local  fruit  in 
the  local  markets. 
One   Overall    Marketing    Agency 

In  stating  his  views  Mr.  Morris 
has  said:  "We  all  know  that  with- 
in the  industry  there  are  those 
growers  that  have  a  feeling  of 
animosity  toward  the  other  co-op- 
erative. If  that  'eeling-  could,  be 
eliminated.  I  believe  that  there 
could  be  one  overall  marketing  ag- 
ency or  co-operative,  which  I 
believe  would  greatly  solve  our 
problems.  The  top  executive  would 
have  to  be  an  outside  man." 

He  believes  that  if  this  could  be 
brought  to  pass  it  would  do  the  in- 
dustry more  good  than  obtaining 
g;overnment  aid. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  pushing  the 
early  cranberries  on  the  market 
when  the  berries  are  not  quite 
ready  and  the  consumer  is  not  in 
the  cranberry  mood  you  kill  more 
desire  for  cranberries  than  you 
gain,  which  means,  of  course,  loss 
of  sales  later. 

"With  proper  spraying  and  pro- 
per handling  of  cranberries,  the 
Western  berries  (McFarlins  main- 
ly) will  be  good  fresh  market  ber- 
ries until  Thanksgiving.  Also, 
quite  a  number  of  growers  in  the 
East,  and   including   Mr.   Chaney, 


stated  that  the  McFarlin  cranberry 
surpassed  all  others  in  flavor,  but 
was  not  quite  as  good  a  keeper. 
That  is  the  main  reason  we  need  to 
move  our  fruit  out.  Then  too,  why 
pay  freight  out  to  the  West  coast, 
on  fresh  berries  and  then  ship 
fresh  berries  back  inland?  Double 
freight  charges,  which  is  dead  ex- 
pense. 

"The  Western  growers  will  sup- 
port the  fresh  market  if  they  can 
have  their  berries  shipped  as  fresh 
berries.  Many  of  them  are  doubtful 
so  will  have  to  be  shown  that  their 
berries  will  be  sold.." 

At  any  rate,  it  is  men  like 
Mr.  Morris,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  make  their  properties 
into  as  good  producing  bog  as  is 
posible,  and  then  are  willing  to 
take  the  interest  to  travel  about 
and  study  the  general  picture  of 
cranberry  production  and  especially 
marketing,  who  will  keep  the 
West  Coast  in  the  cranberry  busi- 
ness and  eventually  to  help  bring 
about  a  more  closely-knit  industry 
from  coast  to  coast,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. 
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Recommendations,  Weed  Control,  1950 


A  Summary  of  Data  Presented    at  March    Cranberry    Club 
Meetings. 


By  C.  E.  CROSS 


The  Massachusetts  Weed  Control 
Chart  for  1950  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers.  It  is  the  11th  an- 
nual chart  issued  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Extension  Ser- 
vice in  cooperation  with  a  group  of 
capable  and  interested  cranberry 
growers.  The  March,  1950,  issue  of 
"CRANBERRIES"  described  very 
briefly  the  alterations  made  in  for- 
mer charts  to  produce  the  current 
one.  This  article  is  d.esigned  to  am- 
plify Mr.  Beattie's  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

The  reason  for  placing-  the  "Gen- 
eral Comments  on  Weed  Control" 
at  the  top  of  the  chart  is  that  the 
committee  felt  these  comments  to 
be  of  universal  importance  to  Mass- 
achusetts growers,  all  of  whom  are 
anxious  to  derive  a  maximum  re- 
turn for  their  weed  expenditures. 
It  is  felt  that  careful  attention  to 
the  6  listed  comments  will  save 
needless  expense.  Take  the  first 
drainage".  To  use  kerosene  for 
one,  for, instance,  "provide  adepuate 
the  killing  of  such  typical  "drain- 
age vveeds"  as  grasses,  sedg-es  and 
rushes  without  first  draining  the 
bog  sufficiently  to  prevent  these 
weeds  from  seeding  back  onto  the 
bog  is  to  deprive  the  kerosene 
spraying-  of  its  full  value,  since 
otherwise  it  will  control  the  weeds 
for  one  season  only.  A  kerosene 
spray  of  500  gallons  per  acre  is  al- 
together   too    expensive    as    an    an 


of  good  drainage  beforehand  often 
nual  treatment,  and  the  provision 
makes  the  kerosene  treatment  a 
final  and  lasting  control. 

Keep  Equipment  Clean 

In  the  same  vein  of  efficient 
management  and,  economical  opera- 
tion is  the  caution  in  bold-face  type 
that  growers  should  rinse  their 
spraying  equipment  with  special 
care  after  using  corrosive  herbic- 
ides. All  of  the  weed  killers  listed 
on  the  chart  as  corrosive  are  acid- 
forming-  in  water.  Salt  (sodium 
chloride)  forms  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  when  dissolved, 
in  water,  and  iron  sulphate  and 
copper  sulfate  form  weak  solutions 
of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  water.  All  these  acids  can  "eat" 
metals,  sometimes  very  rapidly. 
If  the  grower  will  add  soap  or  soap 
powder  to  his  rinsing  water,  he  can 
be  doubly  sure  of  washing-  out 
these  acids.  In  the  first  place, 
soaps  are  alkaline,  and  alkalines 
react  chemically  with  acids  neut- 
ralizing- them  and  stopping-  their 
corroding-  action.  Secondly,  the 
soap  softens  the  rinsing  water,  re- 
duces its  surface  tension  and  fos- 
ters a  more  thorough  rinsing-  ac- 
tion. Spraying  equipment  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  growers  cannot  afford 
to  be  careless  with  their  present 
equipment. 

Pitchforks 

One  of  the  new  recommendations 


on  the  1950  chart  is  that  of  spray- 
ing- pitchforks  with  iron  sulphate 
solution  ( 1  pound,  per  gallon  of 
water  at  400  gallons  per  acre).  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1949  it  was  proved  that  the  above 
spray  would  kill  over  90":;  of  the 
pitchforks  if  treated  in  the  cotyled- 
onary  stage.  In  this  stage,  the  tiny 
pitchfork  seedlings  have  just  germ- 
inated and  consist  of  an  inch-long 
slender,  purplish  stem  bearing  2 
green,  platter-shaped  seed  leaves 
near  the  top.  Pitchforks  are  usual- 
ly in  this  early  stage  of  development 
the  last  week  of  May  and  the  first 
half  of  June.  If  the  more  compli- 
cated character  leaves  have  formed 
in  addition  to  the  cotyledons,  it  is 
not  usually  worth-while  to  spray 
them  with  iron  sulphate  solution. 

Speaking  of  pitchforks  that  have 
grown  too  large  for  iron  sulphate 
treatment,  tests  as  well  as  commer- 
cial-scale sprayings  in  1949  have 
shown  that  a  weak  solution  of  sod- 
ium arsenate  the  first  week  in 
August  is  more  effective  for  burn- 
ing off  the  maturing  pitchfork 
plants  than  the  strong-  solutions 
of  sale  previously  recommended. 
There  is  accumulating  evidence  to 
show  that  sodium  arsenate  solu- 
tions slightly  stronger  than  those 
recommended  in  the  chart  can  be 
sprayed  with  safety  on  cranberry 
vines  the  1st  of  August.  These 
sprays  can  be  of  considerable  help 
in  reducing-  the  seed  production 
start  of  many  annual  grasses,  but 
growers  should  be  cautioned  that 
they  may  injure  their  vines  if  this 
spray  is  applied  in  July  and  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  coat  the  berries 
with  this  arsenical  after  the  middle 
of  August. 


USE 


AGRICO:  /ar Cranberries 

A  QUALITY  FERTILIZER  FOR  A  QUALITY  CROP 

For   the    name   of   your   nearby   Agrico    Agent 
Call  or  Write 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


North  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Telephone  Weymouth  9-2640 
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2,4-D 

Perliaps  the  most  interesting 
new  control  measures  on  the  1950 
Chart  is  that  of  2,4-D  for  the  con- 
trol of  3-square  grass.  Only  the 
salts,  never  the  esters,  of  2,4-D  can 
be  used  for  this  work.  A  20  per- 
cent solution  appears  the  best  con- 
centration and  is  often  manufac- 
tured and  sold  at  this  strength. 
Perhaps  the  best  method  for  ap- 
plying is  that  of  constructing  a 
light  wooden  oblong  frame,  cov- 
ering this  with  any  handy  absorb- 
ent fabric  and  nailing  a  stick  at 
each  end  of  the  frame  for  carry- 
ing by  two  men.  Smaller  ones  could 
be  made  for  singleman  treatments. 
The  fabric  is  then  wet  with  the 
concentrated  2,4-D — as  wet  as  pos- 
sible without  allowing  any  drip. 
The  wetting  of  the  fabric  should 
be  done  on  the  shore  of  the  bog  ^ 
away  from  cranberry  vines  which 
are  readily  injured  by  contact  with 
2,4-D.  Then  the  wet  rack  is  car- 
ried across  the  bog  wiping  the 
shoots  of  3-square  grass,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  poisoned 
fabric  above  the  reach  of  cran- 
berry vines.  The  operation  niay 
have  to  be  repeated,  but  since  the 
chemical  is  both  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  apply  this  does  not  appear 
a  serious  handicap.  This  method 
and  material  when  applied  to  other 
tall-growing  weeds  may  be  found 
to  control  weeds  other  than  3- 
square   grass. 

Stoddard 

Just  a  word  about  Stoddard  Sol- 
vent which  does  not  appear  on 
the  1950  Weed  Chart.  Generally 
speaking,  Stoddard  burns  down 
weeds  with  great  rapidity  and, 
provided  it  is  applied  before  cran- 
berry vines  have  started  their  sea- 
son's growth,  does  this  selectively. 
However,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  where  it  was  sprayed  in  1949- 
weed  roots  were  not  killed,  and  new 
tops  were  conspicuously  evident 
4  to  6  weeks  after  treatment.  It 
appears  that  kerosene  sprays, 
taking  longer  to  kill  the  weeds  on 
which  it  i<^  applied,  do  a  more 
thorough  job  of  destroying  under- 
ground stems  and  roots,  and  grow- 
ers in  Massachusetts  are  well  ad- 
vised to  continue  with  kerosene 
until  more  is  known  of  Stoddard 
Solvent. 


However,  there  are  a  few  very 
promising  features  about  Stod- 
dard sprays.  It  is  definitely  a  high- 
ly satisfactory  treatment  for  sand 
spurrey.  It  may  prove  to  be 
equally  helpful  in  the  control  of 
Ludivigia,  the  water  purslane,  a 
low,  mat-forming  weed  on  wet, 
new  bogs  and  one  which  caused 
concern  to  a  great  number  of  grow- 
ers last  year  It  is  still  possible 
that  Stoddard  Solvent  will  prove 
helpful  in  the  control  of  asters, 
but  one  fact  discovered  in  1949  was 
that  it  provides  good  control  only 
when  sprayed  in  very  humid  wea- 
ther. When  sprayed  in  warm, 
drying  weather,  Stoddard  evapor- 
ates so  fast  that  insufficient  time 
is  given  for  penetration  of  weed 
tissues.  Cloudy,  foggy,  or  even 
misty  weather  at  the  tin-.'3  of 
spraying  has  shown  Stoddard  at 
J-tts   effective   best. 

Stoddard  Solvent  must  be  spray- 
ed very  heavily  to  give  satisfactory 
control  of  small  brambles.  In  May! 
1949,  tests  were  made  at  200,  400, 
and  600  gallons  per  acre.  Only  the 
last  killed  all  the  living  horizontal 
stems.  Later  in  the  Summer,  iso- 
lated plants  of  the  bramble  were 
seen  developing  from  original  and 
well  established  tap  roots.  These 
were  apparently  killed  when  a  half 
cup  of  Stoddard  was  poured  on 
each. 

Budget  Weed  Control  Funds 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  funds 
are  very  short  this  year  for  weed 
control  as  well  as  all  the  other 
necessary  bog  operations,  it  ap- 
pears that  growers  should  attempt 
to  budget  their  funds  now,  deter- 
mining exactly  the  amount  avail- 
able for  weed  control. 

Since  hand  weeding  is  now  very 
expensive  and  is  usually  rather  in- 
effective, it  would  seem  advisable 
to  UFc  most  of  the  weed  funds  for 
weod  chemicals.  There  are  some 
weeds  that  are  capable  of  choking 
out   cranberry   vines,    while    others 


may  coexist  with  the  vines  year 
after  year  with  little  apparent 
effect  on  the  stand  of  vines  or 
their  production.  The  growers 
should  spend  their  weed  money  on 
the  control  of  ferns,  poision  ivy, 
wild  bean,  sra'all  brambles  and  the 
like,  which  ruin  production  in  a 
short  time,  reserving  a  little  for 
the  mowing  of  tall  grasses,  sedges, 
rushes,  and  other  tall  weeds 
whose  control  is  not  so  immediate- 
ly important  from  the  standpoint 
of  continued  production. 
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PLYMOUTH  CLUBS 
TAKE  UP  CUTTING 
COST    SUBJECTS 


Speakers  Explain  Possible 
Savings  in  Insect,  Weed, 
Fertilizer  Controls,  Ma- 
chine Harvesting,  Use  of 
Electricity — Elect  Officers. 


Final  winter  meetings  of  Ply- 
mouth County  Cranberry  Clubs 
were  held  in  March  to  make  way 
for  the  big  joint  spring  meeting 
and  exhibition  with  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association 
Friday,  April  21.  South  Shore  met 
at  Kingston  Grange  hall,  March 
22,  at  7.30  for  an  evening  session. 
South  Easton  at  Rochester  Grange 
hall  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2.30, 
followed  by  supper. 

Both  groups  heard,  a  talk  upon 
gypsy  moth  eradication  for  Ply- 
mouth county,  panel  discussions  on 
"Let's  Cut  Costs",  and  elected  of- 
ficers. Also  was  launched  a  pro- 
ject which  may  bring  about  gov- 
ernment payments  to  encourage 
sanding  practices. 

Officers 

Elected  as     nresident    at  South- 


eastern was  Russell  Makepeace  of 
Marion,  succeeding  Emile  C.  St. 
Jacques,  Wareham,  who  has  served 
two  terms.  Vice  President  is 
Frank  Butler,  foreman  for  A.  D. 
Makepeace  company,  Wareham,  re- 
elected, secretary-treasurer  was  Gil- 
bert T.  Beaton,  Wareham;  direc- 
tors, Mr.  St.  Jacques  and  Raymond 
Morse. 

All  officers  of  South  Shore  were 
re-elected:  president,  Stanley  Ben- 
son, Middleboro;  vice  president, 
Lewis  Billings;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  B.  Stearns.  Advisory  com- 
mittee, Russell  A.  Trufant  and 
George  Crowell. 

Of  special  note  was  a  talk  by 
John  Anderson,  Buzzards  Bay,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  aerial  DDT 
program  which  rid  the  Cape  of  that 
major  pest,  gypsy  moth,  last  spring. 
A  similar  program  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  Plymouth  county,  begin- 
ning probably  about  April  15. 
Bristol  county,  adjoining  Plymouth, 
was  originally  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  funds  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  although 
speakers  indicated  there  was 
strong-  hope  for  next  year.  These 
three  counties  make  up  the  major 
cranberry  areas  in  Massachusetts, 
the  principal  one,  of  course,  being 
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Plymouth. 

3  "Hottest"  Counties 

These  three  counties  have  made 
up  the  three  "hottest"  counties  in 
the  entire  United  States  as  con- 
cerned, gypsy  moth  infestation,  Mr. 
Anderson  said,  and  gypsies  have 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  cran- 
berry pests.  T'ne  program,  with 
these  three  cranberry  counties 
leading,  is  expected  to  be  extended 
eventually  to  every  county  in  New 
England  to  rid  the  Northeastern 
United  States  of  this  pest  which  is 
so  destructive  to  cranberries  and, 
trees  alike. 

"You  have  only  to  take  a  trip 
down  in  Barnstable  County",  Mr. 
Anderson  said,  "to  see  how  success- 
ful our  last  year's  experiment  pro- 
gram was — you  will  notice  immed- 
iately the  green  foliage.  We  did  a 
real  job  there."  He  indicated  there 
were  every  expectation  of  similar 
success  in  Plymouth  County  this 
spring,  especially  as  the  program 
is  planned  for  a  month  earlier.  On 
the  Cape  about  8,000  acres  were 
perforce  left  unsprayed  because 
the  insect  had,  progressed  too  far 
in  its  life  span  before  some  areas 
were  reached. 

In  telling  of  the  program  in 
Barnstable  County,  Mr.  Anderson 
said  it  had  been  necessary  to 
'guess  at  the  cost,  and  this  had 
been  estimated  at  about  $1.00  an 
acre.  The  county  contains  about 
410  square  miles,  or  about  223,000 
acres.  The  cost  came  to  $230,000, 
or  just  about  the  dollar  an  acre 
predicted.  Cost  was  borne  by  the 
Cane  towns,  the  military  (units  at 
Camn  Edwards  and  Wellfleet)  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Plymouth  County  has  a  minimum 
of  360,000  acres  to  380,000  acres 
which  should  be  sprayed,  out  of  its 
total  of  440,000.  These  include 
woodland,  cranberry  bogs  and  oth- 
er rural  parts,  which  harbor  the 
moths  from  year  to  year,  Mr.  An- 
derson explained.  At  least  300,- 
000  gallons  of  DDT  will  be  used 
and  this  amount  may  run  up  to 
400,000. 

Total  amount  to  be  available  in 
the  county  had,  not  been  definitely 
established,  he  said,  but  $250,000 
has  been  allotted  by  the  county 
already  and  §80,000  by  the  conser- 
vation department. 
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This  wholesale  extermination  of 
the  gypsy  was  first  tried  in  Penn- 
sylvania five  years  ago,  and  Ander- 
son said  that  up  to  date  in  that 
area  there  has  yet  to  be  found,  a 
single  new  egg  cluster. 

Sanding    Benefits 

As  concerned  the  payment  for 
sanding  practices  Clifford  Carlson 
of  Production  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, Brockton,  Plymouth  coun- 
ty, said  he  had  been  requested  to 
give  consideration  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  payments  for  bog  sanding 
under  soil  conservation.  He  re- 
ferred back  to  this  system,  which 
began  in  1937  and  continued  for 
some  years.  He  said  about  $15,000 
a  year  had  been  allotted  and  3,000 
acres  sanded  under  the  program, 
with  benefits  at  $5.00  per  acre. 

Mr.  Carlson  said  the  money  was 
not  available  for  any  such  amount 
this  year,  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  any  it  would  be 
under  a  special  county  practice 
clause.  The  most  which  would  be 
available  would  be  a  little  less  than 
$5,000.  Admitting  this  was  not 
much,  he  said,  however,  if  the  rec- 
ommendation to  provide  this  much 
was  granted  it  would  be  a  very  good 
beginning  and  larger  sums  could 
be  allotted  in  future  years. 

President  St.  Jacques  of  Roches- 
ter said  he  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Carlson  and  asked  that  a  motion 
be  made  that  the  club  go  on  record 
as  requesting  the  allocation.  Rus- 
sell Makepeace  said  that  growers 
in  New  Jersey  had  been  requesting 
that  Massachusetts  make  some  at- 
tempt to  get  sanding  payments  un- 
der conservation  to  help  out  their 
sanding  program  in  joint  action. 
He  also  said  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  keep  the  Government  con- 
scious of  the  cranberry  growers. 
At  Rochester  a  motion  was  made 
and  passed  and  a  committee  of  E. 
D.  Atwood,  Carver,  Melville  C.  Bea- 
ton, Wareham,  and  E.  V.  Shaw, 
Rochester,  was  named,  to  contact 
growers  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  Kingston  group  made 
no  resolution  as  a  body,  but  Presi- 
dent Benson  asked  growers  inter- 
ested to  write  to  Mr.  Carlson,  giv- 
ing the  acreage  they  expected  to 
sand. 

Panel   Discussion 

'Cutting  Production  Costs  in 
1950"  was   the   subject  of  a  panel 


discussion  led  by  Associate  County 
Agent  "Lew"  Norwood,,  Jr.  Those 
taking  part  were  Dr.  Chester  E. 
Cross,  "Weed  Control";  "Dick" 
Beattie,  Cranberry  Specialist,  "In- 
sect Control";  Dr.  "Fred"  Chand- 
ler, "Fertilizers",  all  of  the  East 
Wareham  Station  staff;  A.  W. 
Blackburn,  Plymouth  County  Elec- 
tric Company,  "Using  Electric 
Power";  Nahum  Morse,  grower. 
East  Freetown,  "Western  Picker". 

Dr.  Cross  (who  has  an  article 
elsewhere  in  this  issue)  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  having  good  drain- 
age, as  being  necessary  to  any 
weed  program,  the  use  of  chemical 
controls  wherever  possible,  as  be- 
ing less  costly  than  hand  weeding, 
the  keeping  of  equipment  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  of  flooding  as 
a  cheap  control  for  worms. 

Beattie  said  this  year  growers 
must  carefully  budget  and  consid- 
er what  they  can  spend  "even 
though  it  is  well  known  insects 
don't  respect  budgets."  He  told 
growers  to  "know  the  history  of 
their  bogs",  that  is,  in  regard  to 
insects.  He  brought  out  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  as  many 
"blanket"  controls  as  can  be  man- 
aged. 

Conserve  Flooding  Control 

He  said  this  was  a  year  when 
the   insect  net  should   be   used   re- 


ligiously as  well  as  the  hand  lens, 
so  that  money  will  not  be  wasted 
in  unnecessary  insecticides  and  la- 
bor. He  urged  growers  to  really 
study  the  new  control  charts  and 
to  read,  and  understand  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's bulletin  445.  He  said  it 
looked  as  if  there  might  be  plenty 
of  grub,  there  had  been  little  sand- 
ing done  this  past  winter  and  the 
money  could  in  many  instances  be 
saved  by  putting  bogs  under  water. 
Present  indications  were  there 
would  be  a  "sizeable"  proportion  of 
Massachusetts  acreage  under  water 
again  this  year.  He  said  at  least 
10  major  insect  pests  and  two 
diseases  could  be  checked  by  flood- 
ing. 

He  told  growers  to  take  special 
note  of  Dr.  Franklin's  keeping 
quality  forecast  which  was  expect- 
ed to  be  out  the  first  of  April  and 
be  governed  in  their  controls  by 
that,  to  be  advised,  by  the  "flash" 
cards  sent  out  at  timely  intervals 
by  the  county  agents,  and,  finally, 
to  "consult  us  at  the  station  when 
you  need  help." 

Fertilizers  in   Flood   Waters 

Dr.  Chandler  said  it  was  possible 
for  growers  to  cut  costs  some  by 
applying  some  or  all  fertilizer  ma- 
terials in  flooding  or  with  spray 
materials.  Fertilizers  which  are 
entirely  soluble  can  be  purchased. 
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Fertilizers  could  be  applied,  for  in- 
stance, in  frost  floods.  This  prac- 
tice is  not  a  recommendation,  at 
present,  he  added,  just  a  suggestion 
until  further  studies  are  completed. 

There  was  much  interest  in  the 
talk  of  Nahum  Morse  concerning 
the  Western  Picker  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  expense  of  harvesting. 

"We  used  the  Western  Picker 
extensively  last  year",  he  said, 
"harvesting  more  than  30  acres 
entirely  by  machine,  and  to  me  it 
was  a  very  satisfactory  expenience. 
Only  ditch-edges  were  hand-scoop- 
ed on  this  particular  bog.'" 

With  50  barrel  average  to  the 
acre  he  said  the  cost  came  to  50 
cents  per  barrel.  He  said  he 
picked  some  areas  which  were  real- 
ly too  thin  to  be  picked  profitably, 
but  he  figured  the  cost  of  harvest- 
ing had  been  reduced  to  about  40 
per  cent.  As  to  any  damage  d.one, 
he  said  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  definite  statements  at 
that  time,  but  in  looking  over  the 
vines  he  could  not  see  that  much 
had  been  done.  On  a  section  of 
McFarlins  which  had  been  machine- 
picked  in  '48  there  100  barrels  to 
the  acre  last  fall. 

For  an  operating  crew  he  used 
two  men  to  run  the  machine,  two 
girls  to  screen  out  the  vines,  one 
man  to  wheel  ashore  and,  occasion- 
ally, when  picking  was  heavy,  hav- 
ing liis   truck  driver  help  out     in 


wheeling.     "That  was     our     entire 
crew  for  the  30  acres." 

He  said  there  was  some  damage 
to  the  cranberries  themselves  in 
bruising,  but  it  was  not  serious. 
"Less  than  one  per  cent,  I  should 
think."  He  passed  around  pound 
cellophaned  berries  for  inspection 
of  the  growers,  saying  they  were 
berries  which  had  been  screened 
that  morning. 

Much  Interest  in  Picker 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  panel 
discussion  most  of  the  questions 
asked  concerned,  the  Western  Pick- 
er. To  queries  Mr.  Morse  said  he 
thought  the  percentage  of  floats 
"was  not  too  much  different  from 
scooping";  he  had  picked  a  half 
acre  in  five  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  acre  a  day;;  the  machine 
picked  better  when  berries  were 
well  ripened;  the  greatest  saving 
was  on  sections  where  berries  were 
scattering,  because  of  the  time- 
labor-saving  element,  and  as  to  the 
pruning  value,  he  felt  he  had.  too 
little  experience  to  say  too  much 
yet. 

In  conclusion  he  said  there  was 
a  saving  in  cost,  the  efficiency  was 
as  good  or  better  than  hand  labor, 
and,  speaking  on  the  whole,  his 
experience  was  "very  satisfactory." 
Using  Electricity 

Mr.  Blackburn,  who  is  the  rural 
representative  of  the  Plymouth 
County  Electric  Company,  said  he 
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had  as  yet  little  knowledge  of 
cranberry  problems,  but  before  the 
war  he  had  operated  a  poultry 
farm  in  Ohio.  He  had  not  compiled 
all  his  figures  on  comparative 
costs  of  electric  power  with  gaso- 
line engines,  but  he  had.  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  labor  costs 
could  be  cut  down. 

Advantages  he  cited  were  that 
the  exact  size  motor  needed  could 
be  obtained  and  that  one  man  can 
handle  more  bogs,  as  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  throw  a  switch  to  get  the 
motor  to  operating  the  pump.  He 
said  flowing  could,  be  controlled 
automatically  by  a  float  switch  and 
there  could  be  a  central  switch 
from  which  various  units  could  be 
controlled.  There  were  also  no 
starting  troubles,  as  with  a  cold 
gasoline  engine. 

As  to  maintenance  he  said  there 
is  no  comparison;  no  problem  of 
carting  fuel,  the  fire  hazard  was 
reduced,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
to  store  inflammable  materials, 
and  the  electric  motor  is  thorough- 
ly efficient  and.  dependable,  which 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  prime  fav- 
orable factors. 

He  advised  growers  to  use  small 
pumps,  running  them  longer,  rath- 
er than  large  pumps  for  a  shorter 
interval,  to  cut  power  consumption. 

Mr.  Blackburn  brought  up  an- 
other aspect  in  the  use  of  electric- 
ity in  the  screenhouse  and  sorting 
room,  particularly  the  latter.  He 
said  it  was  an  established  fact  that 
workers  produced  more  when  there 
was  ample  light  and  no  eyestrain. 
He  suggested  the  use  of  fluorescent 
lighting  in  screening,  saying  the 
"white"  light  of  this  type  of  illum- 
ination gave  the  screeners  the  true 
color  of  the  berries,  whereas  the 
red  in  a  tungsten  light  was  over- 
emphasized. The  white  light  actu- 
ally changed,  the  color  of  the  ber- 
ries, he  said,  and  workers  might 
take  a  brief  interval  to  get  used 
to  the  difference,  but  they  really 
had  the  "true"  color  of  the  berries 
under  this  light,  as  with  an  over- 
head north   sunlight  window. 

Final  speaker  was  Professor  B. 
D.  Crossman  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  who  gave  a  break- 
down of  the  manner  in  which 
growers  spent  their  money  in  fixed 
and  variable  costs. 
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SPRING — AND  STILL  THE  SURPLUS 
LINGERS  ON 


OPRING  has  come,    but    the    surplus    of 

cranberries  still  lingers  on.  Last  year, 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  more  berries  were 
sold  than  were  produced,  but  the  carry- 
over from  the  previous  two  years  was  too 
much. 

Everybody  knows  this  surplus — except 
for  a  workable  amount  needed  by  those 
who  process — has  got  to  be  ended.  Also 
everybody  knows  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again, 
once  this  surplus  is  ended. 

The  industry  is  putting  its  collective 
head  together  to  think  of  "a  way  out",  and 
has  been  doing  so  now  for  months.  Many 
meetings  have  been  held,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  two  chief  co-ops  and 
the  independents.  There  are  those  who 
want  to  be  given  government  aid,  either 
under  Chapter  32,  or  Marketing  agree- 
ments— if  we  can  obtain  this  assistance 
from  the  government.  Others,  and  there 
seem  to  be  many,  do  not  want  to  become 
entangled  with  federal  controls  or  benefits 
in  any  way;  perhaps  they  feel  they  "know 
their  potatoes"  too  well. 

Some  feel  if  it  were  not  for  independ- 
ents there  might  be  no  trouble  accumu- 
lated, while  others  are  inclined  to  think 
just  the  opposite,  that  co-ops  have  not  done 
as  good  selling  job  as  the  free-lancers; 
some  think  there  should  be  a  single  big  co- 
op.      It  is  easy  to  pass  the  buck  around. 

In  a  way  the  situation  is  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  world  finds  itself.  Nobody 
wants  another  war.  There  are  no  end  of 
divergent  theories  as  to  how  to  prevent 
this.  And  about  everybody  is  sincere  in 
looking  for  the  best  way  ,  but  there  is  little 
agreement. 

It  is  a  cinch  to  merely  say,  or  write,  that 
"something  has  got  to  be  done"  about  our 
own  troubles  and  those  of  the  world.  Find- 
ing that  solution  is  another  matter.  But 
we  feel  confident  it  will  be  done,  in  cran- 
berries, at  least.  There  must  be  enough 
good  gray  matter  within  the  industry  to  do 
this. 

YIELD  AND  QUALITY 


/CRANBERRY  growers  in   producing    the 

three  new  varieties,    as    reported    last 

month,  are  moving  along  with  the  general 
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broad  stream  in  agriculture.  For  instance, 
the  latest  issue  of  Market  Growers  Journal 
has  an  article  upon  commercial  growers 
finding  new  varieties  of  vegetables.  These 
include  two  new  snap  bush  beans,  new 
main  crop  sweet  corn,  two  new  cucumbers 
(picklers),  a  new  "four-way"  asparagus, 
collard,  kale,  peas,  peppers,  hybrid  onion, 
several  new  tomatoes,  watermelon,  etc. 

Yield  and  quality  are  the  two  chief  req- 
uisites of  these  better  vegetables  which  the 
growers  are  working  toward.  Even  with 
these  new  vegetables  it  is  necessary  for 
individual  growers  to  try  them  out  under 
their  own  conditions,  the  Journal  points  out, 
to  see  what  they  will  do  under  given  sets  of 
conditions,  and  also  see  how  they  "take 
hold"  in  given  markets. 

Thirteen 


Above — View  of  the  Morris  bog  sump  and  floating   pumphouse 


CRANBERRIES  Photo) 


These  photos  (opposite  page) 
show  a  section  of  a  "native"  Cana- 
dian bog  and  a  portion  of  the  har- 
vest of  last  fall,  which  totalled 
about  4,000  bushels,  all  readily  sold 
at  good  prices  in  the  Ontario 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  mar- 
kets. The  property  is  that  of 
Hamilton  N.  Cockbui'n,  a  pioneer 
of  Sturgeon  Falls,  Province  of 
Ontario. 

The  property  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sturgeon  river,  and,  in  all,  he 
estimates  his  "cranberry  land"  at 
about  400  acres,  upon  40  of  which 
special  effort  has  been  taken.  The 
vines  are  natural  growth  and  have 
been  classed  as  equal  to  the  Mc- 
Farlin  in  size  and  quality. 

Mr.  Cockburn  has  never  sanded, 
at  least  as  yet,  and  does  not  frost 
flow.  For  winter  protection  he  de- 
pends upon  the  heavy  snows  which 
usually  occur,  although  this  past 
winter  there  was  "only  about  a 
foot".  He  has  put  in  about  5,000 
feet  of  ditching  to  control  the 
drainage,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
work,  expects  to  double  his  pro- 
duction next  fall. 


About  25  men  took  part  in  the 
harvest  last  fall,  which  was  his 
top  production  since  he  starter 
operating  the  marsh  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  He  says  the  berries 
netted  him  top  prices,  due  to  lack 
of  import  duties  and  a  long  freight 
haul,  as  compared  to  United  States 
fruit.  Mr.  Cockburn  is  76  years 
old. 

Top:  Mr.  Cockburn  and  some  of 
his  fruit  in  bushel  baskets.  Center: 
a  picking  scene,  with  baskets  and 
scoops  being  used.  Bottom: 
"stockpiles"  of  fruit,  prior  to  being 
cleaned  for  market.  (These  photos 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Nugget, 
North  Bay,  Ont.) 


Big  Cape  Spring 
Meeting— Exhibit 
Friday,  April  21 

A  light  luncheon  will  be  served 
by  the  Mom  and  Dad's  Club  of 
the  East  Wareham  Methodist 
Church.    There   are   several   impor- 


tant item's  to  be  discussed  at  the 
business  meeting  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  all   cranberry  growers. 

The  highlight  of  the  meeting 
will  be  the  speaking  program,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Franklin  of  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  following 
speakers  are  scheduled  to  give 
shoi-t  timely  talks:  Carleton  I. 
Fickett,  Dr.  C.  E.  Cross,  Prof.  F. 
E.  Cole,  Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman,  Alden 
C.  Brett,  Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler,  Dr. 
William  Esselen,  M.  C.  Beaton, 
and  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin.  Here  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  Massachusetts 
cranberry  growers  to  view  the 
latest  in  cquiprrjant  and  supplies 
and  obtain  timely  information  on 
many  cranberry  subjects. 

"This  is  your  Association.  Let's 
give  it  the  support  it  deserves! 
The  date  again — April  21;  the 
place — Wareham  Town  Hall,"  says 
the  president. 

Melville  C.  Beaton,  President  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
.Association,  announces  that  the  an- 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 
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T.  B.  DARLINGTON 
HEADS  J.  J.  WHITE 


Thomas  B.  Darlington,  grandson 
of  J.  J.  White  and  brother  of  the 
late  Joseph  W.  Darlington,  became 
president  of  J.  J.  White,  Inc.,  dur- 
ing February,  1950,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced. He  has  been  a  designing 
engineer  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company  and  because  of 
his  experience  and  training  in  me- 
chanical design  he  will  be  espec- 
ially interested  in  the  designing  and 
construction  of  machinery  for 
cranberry-  and  blueberry   growing. 

Mr.  Darlington  was  born  July 
31,  1924,  and  graduated  from  Penn 
Charter  School  in  June,  1942,  and 
from  Swarthmore  College  with 
honors  in  1945.  He  received  mid- 
shipman training  at  Princeton  and 
his  ensign  commission  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  He  was  stationed 
at  Bainbridge,  Maryland,  as  an  in- 
structor in  physics  until  discharged 
in  August,   1946. 

He  married  Martha  C.  Burton  on 
October  2,  1948.  Their  son,  Jos- 
eph W.  Darlington,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1950.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  Whitesbog  after  Ap- 
ril 1,  1950. 


Cape  Meeting 

(Continued     from      Page    14) 

nual  Spring  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  at  the  Ware- 
ham  Town  Hall  on  Friday,  April 
21,  starting  promptly  at  9:00  a.  m., 
and  adjourning  at  4:30  p.  m.  All 
cranberry  growers  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend this  meeting.  There  will  be 
excellent  trade  exhibits  and  demon- 
strations of  cranberry  equipment 
during  the  morning  session,  under 
the  direction  of  Raymond  Morse 
and  Ferris  Waite. 

Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued     trom    Page    5> 

were  membership  dues,  which  were 
retained  the  same  as  in  1949.  The 
naming  and  distribution  of  new 
blueberry  varieties  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length. 

The  Hammonton  Blueberry  Grow- 
ers' Association  met  at  the  Sons 
of  Italy  Hall,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
on  March  14th  to  discuss  market- 
ing of  their  crop.  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  future  prosperity  of  the 
blueberry  growers  in  all  areas  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  second 
largest  group  of  New  Jersey  blue- 
berry growers  must  organize  in 
some  way  to  guarantee  an  orderly 
marketing  of  their  crops.  A  fol- 
low-up meeting  was  held  at  the 
same  place  on  March  21st  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Blueberry  Co- 
operative    Association       (Tru-Blu- 
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Berries)  present  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  their  marketing  system 
and  what  the  requirements  would 
be  for  starting  a  marketing  organ- 
ization of  a  similar  nature. 
Fruitworm 
Cranberry  growers  in  New  Jer- 
sey who  had,  trouble  with  cranbei'ry 
fruitworm  dui-ing  1949  should  be 
prepared  to  protect  their  bogs 
from  attack  this  season.  Because 
of  the  mild  winter,  fruitworm  sur- 
vival should  be  high.  Therefore, 
bogs  that  have  been  early  drawn 
for  the  past  2  or  3  years  are  like- 
ly to  be  rather  heavily  infested. 
The  winter  flood  should  be  held  un- 
til May  10  on  such  bogs.  If  this 
is  not  done,  methoxychlor  or  cry- 
olite or  dusts  should  be  applied 
when  the  bogs  are  about  three- 
fourths  out  of  bloom  and  again 
about  a  week  or  10  days  later,  the 
second  application  being  the  same 
time  suggested  for  the  second  fruit 
rot  spray.  Cryolite  should  NOT 
be  combined  with  bordeaux. 

STUDY  CONTINUES 
AS  TO  WAY  OUT 
OF  THE  SURPLUS 

Many  weeks  and  endless  time  is 
going  into  finding  a  way  out  of  the 
present  surplus  dilemma  of  the 
cranberry  industry.  As  March  end- 
ed a  committee  was  considering  the 
best  way  or  ways  in  which  these 
berries  could  be  disposed  of  under 
"Chapter  32",  which  was  the  act 
which  in  1935  set  aside  30  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  income  from  cus- 
toms receipts  to  aid  growers  of 
crops  in  distress. 

This  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Growers'  Council,  consists  of  John 
Harriott  of  NCA,  chairman,  Rus- 
sell Makepeace,  Homer  Gibbs,  all 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Charles  L. 
Lewis  of  Wisconsin.  It  had  held 
a  number  of  conferences  in  finding 
in  what  way  this  surplus  may  be 
disposed  of,  a  number  of  possibil- 
ities being  discussed,  and  of  these 
two  or  three  offer  some  good  pos- 
sibilities, Mr.  Harriott  has  said,  al- 
though he  thought  it  best  not  to 
make  any  of  these  known  until  the 
committee  has  made  its  report  to 
the  Council.  This  has  not  been 
done  as  this  was  written. 

(Continued    on    Page    18) 
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Indian  Trail 


CRANBERRIES 


We're  Not  Proud 
But — 


There   Is   More   Than  One  Way  For  Cranberry 

Growers  To  WORK  TOGETHER.  Here  Are  The  Results 

Of  The  Indian  Trail  Way. 


The  following-  averages  per  barrel  are  taken  from 
1949  invoices  for  "Fresh  Fruit  Grades"  by  weeks 
through  November.  These  averages  are  for  all  packs, 
including  bulk,  and  including  any  and  all  adjust- 
ments: 


Vv'eek  of  September  26 

-    $13.40 

Week  of  October  31       - 

$12.81 

Week  of  October  3      - 

13.43 

Week  of  November  7 

-       12.17 

Week  of  October  10 

13.16 

Week  of  November  14 

-     12.02 

Week  of  October  17 

12.91 

Week  of  November  21 

-     12.06 

Week  of  October  24 

13.02 

Week  of  November  28 

-     12.08 

Indian  Trail  Associates  received  promptly  as 
high  as  $11.74  per  bbl.  average  for  fresh  fruit  or  $11.37 
average  for  entire  crop  after  sales  fees.  (Those  who 
joined  in  late  season  received  almost  within  a  dollar 
of  these  figures.) 


Cranberry  Growers,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 
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In  March  "Cranberiy  Woild", 
A.  D.  Benson,  general  manager 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  wrote  the  lead  article 
discussing  "Section  32 — A  Way 
Out".  He  wrote  that  to  receive 
benefits  under  "32",  growers' 
groups  must  prove  the  distress  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  that  relief  is  ap- 
plied only  to  ci'ops  which  are  not 
currently  beneficiaries  of  manda- 
tory price   support. 

The  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  these  surplus  pro- 
ducts by  diverting  them  from  the 
normal  channels  of  ti'ade,  and 
makes  a  payment  on  the  part  of 
the  crop  so  diverted.  The  govern- 
ment I'equired  the  growers  to  find 
some  use  for  this,  other  than  nor- 
mal usage,  that  is,  a  use  which 
will  not  compete  with  the  part  of 
the  crop  placed  on  the  normal  mar- 
ket. 

To  find  such  a  use  is  what  the 
special  committee  has  been  striving 
for.  Among  uses  unofficially  men- 
tioned have  been  such  things  as 
vinegar,  acetic  acid,,  ursalic  acid, 
or  to  mix  with  grain  for  cattle 
feed.  What  possibilities  the  com- 
mittee is  considering  have  not  yet 
been  disclosed. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ments were  considered  by  Theodore 
H.  Budd,  president  of  ACE  in  the 


February  issue  of  "Tlie  World". 
Under  this,  if  a  growers'  two- 
thirds  referendum  is  obtained  the 
growers  vote  to  adopt  a  voluntary 
marketing  agreement  with  the 
Government,  after  which  the  latter 
applies  the  weight  of  law  in  its 
enforcement. 

It  is  understood  either  or  both 
of  these  methods  might  be  used  if 
the  industry  as  a  whole  so  desires, 
and  the  proposals  of  the  gi'owers 
are  accepted,  by  the  Government, 
to  rid  the  industry  of  the  surplus 
which  has  tjiled  up  for  the  last 
three  years.  Meetings  to  find  "the 
way  out"  have  been  going  on  since 
December,  participated  in  by  rep- 
resentatives of  both  chief  co-ops 
and  independents. 

TWO   FROM    INDUSTRY 
AT  WASHINGTON  HEARINGS 

Attending  the  hearing  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
Washington  last  month  which  was 
for  consideration  of  tolerances  o- 
spray  residues  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, were  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin,  di- 
rector Experiment  Station,  East 
Wareham,  Macs.,  and  Will'am  J. 
Tomlinson,  Jr.,  associate  in  research 
cranberry-blueberr  •  laboratory, 
Pemberton,  New  -Jersey.  Both 
were  called  upon  to  j:>3  tesfmony, 
Dr  Franklin  as  co-Te:ns  cranberry 
insecticidis   practices   a'.id   Tomlin- 
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;  on  on  blueberries. 

These  were  lengthy  proceedings 
and  many  exhibits  were  presented 
Vvfhich  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  consideration  before  a 
summary  is  arrived  at. 


S.  V/.  OREGON 
CLUB  DISCUSSES 
WEED  CONTROL 

BANDON,  ORE.— The  South- 
western Oregon  Cranberry  Club 
met  in  March  at  the  Masonic  Hall 
in  Bandon  to  hear  Virgil  Freed  of 
the  Oregon  State  College  Experi- 
ment Station  staff  discuss  weed 
control.  Mr.  Freed  works  at  the 
Experiment  Station  with  chem- 
icals, both  in  the  field  and  the  lab- 
oratory. 

This  was  Mr.  Freed.'s  first  ex- 
perience with  the  application  of  his 
weed-killing  knowledge  as  applied 
to  cranberries,  and  he  was  very 
frank  to  say  so,  but  this  meeting 
with  the  growers  is  another  mile- 
stone in  the  industry.  It  means 
that  the  State  experiment  station 
is  recognizing  the  growing  cran- 
berry industry  and  in  a  small  way 
is  willing  to  cooperate  in  working 
out  the  local  problems. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  in 
Oregon  is  the  weed  problem.  Some 
chemical  must  be  found  that  is 
cheap  and  does  not  harm  the  vines. 
Mr.  Freed,  told  of  his  work  with 
IPC  on  grasses.  He  said  that  IPC 
combined  with  2,  4-D,  was  showing- 
some  promise  in  experiments  in 
Clatsop  County.  One  advantage 
of  IPC  is  the  fact  that  weather  is 
eliminated  as  a  factor  in  its  appli- 
cation. It  can  be  applied  in  wet 
or  misty  weather  and  it  is  not 
poisonous  to  live  stock.  It  is  es- 
pecially good  to  kill  out  bent  grass. 
He  recommended  4  lbs.  to  the  acre 
used  in  liquid  form,  but  he  said  it 
could  also  be  used  in  powdered 
form. 

Sinox,  used  to  kill  dandelion,  is 
an  organis  dye  and  its  success  de- 
pends upon  weather  conditions. 
The  advantage  of  sinox  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  kill  seed. 

Following  Mr.  Freed's  story  of 
the  Experiment  Station  work  on 
weed   control  a     general     question 


Eiehteen 


and  answer  period  brought  out  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  groweis  were 
d.oing  experimental  work  on  their 
own  bog-s  with  varying-  success. 

The  Tax  Reduction  committee, 
consisting  of  Ray  Bates,  Jacli 
Windhurst  and  Lewis  McGeorge, 
reported  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  County  Tax  officers  and 
had  made  no  progress.  Another 
meeting  will  be  held  in  May  and  if 
necessary  will  contact  the  State 
Board,  of  Equalization. 

Mr.  Bates  reported  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Rezin  of  Wisconsin  had 
been  his  guests  over  the  week  end 
and  that  he  had  learned  from  Mr. 
Rezin  that  in  Wisconsin  Stoddard 
Solvent  was  used  instead  of  paint 
thinner  and  that  they  used,  three 
Bordeaux  treatments  each  year  for 
keeping  quality. 

Jack  Wood,  assistant  county  ag- 
ent, distributed  copies  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  cranberry  revised  weed 
chart  and  also  copies  of  the  pro- 
gress report  of  Dr.  Powers,  who 
is  head  of  the  Soils  Department  of 
Oregon  State  College  and  is  mak- 
ing fertilizer  studies  on  the  Kra- 
nick  and,  Jackman  bogs. 

Blueberry  Crowing 
Previewed  For  The 
Next  Ten  Years 

C.   A.   DOEHLERT 

N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  re- 
printed from  the  report  of  the  18th 
Annual  Blueberry  Open  House  in  New 
Jersey) . 


Nobody  can  tell  what  tomorrow 
will  bring  us.  However,  so  many 
things  are  happening  in  the  blue- 
berry business  that  we  can  make 
some  very  interesting  guesses.  So 
if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  am  go- 
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ing  to  venture   14  guesses. 

(Editor's  Note;  The  following  is  re- 
printed from  the  report  of  the  18th 
Annual  Blueberry  Open  House  in  New 
Jersey) . 

1.     Marketing 

This  is  probably  the  uppermost 
question  in  your  minds.  I  have 
been  watching  blueberry  market- 
ing with  keen  interest  from  the 
sidelines  for  19  years. 

The  market  will  take  the  blue- 
berry crop  in  proportion  to  the  way 
blueberry  growers  cooperate  and 
use  their  ingenuity  at  the  time 
when  it  is  needed  to  place  the  ber- 
ries where  they  are  most  wanted. 
With  good  teamwork  by  the  grow- 
ers, the  country  will  be  big  enough 
to  consume  the  crop  better  than 
most  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2.  Freezing 
Considerable    effort   will    be   put 

on  improved  methods  for  freezing- 
blueberries. 

3.  The  Pack 

A  good  pack  that  d,oes  not  mold 
or  shrink  seriously  will  be  increas- 
ingly impoi'tant,  both  for  fresh 
fruit  and  canning. 

4.     Spacing  of  New  Plantings 
on  Good   Ground 

Except  where  the  soil  is  too  poor 
to  grow  normal  sized  bushes,  the 
8x8  foot  spacing  will  become  more 
popular  because  it  will: 

a.  Eliminate  most  hand  hoe- 
ing by  making  cross  cultivation 
possible; 

b.  Reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  tray; 

c.  Be  the  best  way  to  keep 
down  the  height  of  the  bush  be- 
cause of  additional  sunlight  on 
each  plant; 


d,.  Reduce  diseases  and  insects 
which  are  favored  by  shade. 
This  may  well  include  sharp- 
nosed  leafhopper. 

e.  Improve  the  winter-hardi- 
ness of  the  wood  and  buds  due 
to  the  effect  of  additional  sun- 
light; 

f.  Make   pruning-  easier. 

5.  Planting  New  Fields  without 
Plowing  and  Harrowing 

More  fields  will  be  planted  with- 
out plowing  and  fitting  the  land. 
The  trees  and  brush  will  be  cut 
to  the  soil  surface,  or  slightly  be- 
low, and  future  growth  kept  down 
by  mowing.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  many  and  easy  to 
see.  The  most  apparent  are  econ- 
omy in  preparing  a  field.,  elimina- 
tion of  cultivating  and  hoeing,  con- 
venience of  mowing  instead  of  cul- 
tivating in  regard  to  finding-  suit- 
able weather,  prevention  of  eros- 
ion, and  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  soil  organic  matter. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  will 
have  to  be  learned  by  experience. 
One  inconvenience  will  be  the  job 
of  destroying  fallen  leaves  to  elim- 
inate leafhopper  eggs.  The  leaf- 
hoppers  will  like  many  of  the 
plants  gi'owing  wild  between  the 
rows  and.  this  will  make  satisfac- 
tory spraying  and  dusting  harder. 
6.     Fertilizer 

Fertilizer  will  be  applied  more 
carefully  so  that  the  plants  are 
kept  strong,  but  rank  growth  will 
be  avoided.  This  will  probably 
mean  lighter  applications  in  April 
and  June.  Additional  applications 
will  be  used  in  July  or  in  the  aut- 
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unin,  according  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plants.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives will  be  to  avoid  encouraging 
stunt  by  having  the  bushes  over- 
vegetative.  The  total  fertilizer 
used  in  one  year  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  as  recommended  at 
present,  or  less  when  the  later  ap- 
plications are  not  needed.  Grow- 
ers who  fertilize  heavily  now  will 
use  less. 

7.  Pruning 
Except  for  the  early  varieties, 
bushes  will  be  pruned  for  heavier 
crops.  This  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  varieties  are  more 
vigorous   growers.     Also,   because 


we  will  not  want  to  induce     rank 
gi'owth. 

8.     Shredding  the   Prunings 

A  number  of  growers  will  use 
some  sort  of  shredding  machine  to 
return  the  prunings  to  their  land. 
This  will  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  preserving  fertility.  It  will 
probably  help  to  provide  minor 
elements  and  keep  bushes  in  better 
condition  to  resist  pests,  diseases, 
and   unfavorable  weather. 

9.     Dusting  and  Spraying 

More  growers  will  own  their  own 
dusters  and  sprayers  because  they 
will  not  want  to  be  too  dependent 
on  others  to  get  their  work  done 
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at  the  best  time. 

10.     DDT 

DDT  will  become  less  popular 
because  better  and  safer  materials 
will  be  found. 

11.     Breeding    New   Varieties 

Good  shipping  quality,  good  des- 
sert quality,  and  resistance  to  dis- 
ease will  be  sought  especially. 
12.     Roguing  for  Stunt  Disease 

This  will  become  more  popular 
along  with  other  preventive  meas- 
ures for  keeping  stunt  disease 
down.  .It  will  be  easier  because  of 
experience  and  increased  know- 
ledge  about  disease   symptoms. 

13.     Destroying  Fallen  Leaves 

Various  methods  vdll  be  used  to 
destroy  the  old,  fallen  blueberry 
leaves.  This  will  be  to  kill  the 
leafhopper  eggs  which  are  laid  in- 
side the  leaf  tissues.  Most  grow- 
ers will  cultivate  in  late  autumn 
and  late  winter  in  order  to  rot 
these  leaves  in  the  soil.  In  addi- 
tion, they  w'll  burn  off  the  margn- 
al  brushland  around  the  field.  Pre- 
ventive measures  like  these  may  be 
valuable  in  keeping  down  the 
amount  of  dusting  or  spraying 
needed. 

14.     Trapping    Leafhoppers 

Traps  will  be  used  by  growers 
who  want  to  know  if  their  leaf- 
hopper  dusts  or  sprays  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  down  the 
sharp-nosed  leafhoppers  that 
spread  stunt  disease.  The  grower 
will  also  want  to  find  out  whether 
more  or  less  spraying  is  needed. 


''Cranberry    Fever" 
Continues  on  Cape 


(Following  is  the  continuation  of  the 
5tory  of  Thomas  Lothrop,  Province- 
town's  pioneer,  begun  in  the  last  issue, 
and    part    of    the    Cranberry    History.) 


by  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 
Leases  to  these  lands  could  be 
obtained,  and  Mr.  Lothrop  had 
owned  Shank  Painter  Pond,  and 
presumaby  obtained  lease  to  cran- 
berry grounds  just  to  the  north- 
west of  it.  An  account  of  how  he 
went  about  starting  cranberry  cul- 
ture at  Provincetown  is  contained 
in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  East- 
wood, under  date  of  December  12. 
1856,  signed  by  O.  Myrick.  0. 
Myrick  was  probably  the  Rev.  Os- 
born  Myrick,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  Church  to  which  Mi".  Loth- 
rop  belonged.  The  letter  was  cer- 
tainly not  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Myrick  because  of  any  lack  of  pen- 
manship on  the  part  of  Mr.  Loth- 
rop,  as  he  wrote  a  hand  which  al- 
most rivaled  in  boldness  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Hancock.  The  let- 
ter: 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  to  Thomas  Lothrop, 
Esq.,  of  the  8th  inst.,  eanre  duly 
to  hand,  and  he  has  requested 
me  to  answer  your  questions  to 
him. 

1.  As  to  the  location,  "before 
the  growing  of  cranberries 
there",  he  would  state  that  it 
was  a  swamp  varying  from  two 
to  five  feet  in  depth  of  water  and 
springy  peat.  Beach  sand  (the 
only  soil  we  have  here)  was  car- 
ried on  so  as  to  raise  the  swamp 
a  few  inches  above  the  heighth 
of  the  water  in  July,  and  the 
vines  were  set  in  said  sand. 

2.  As  to  the  kinds  of  soil,  we 
have  but  one  kind  in  this  town, 
and  that  is  pure  beach  sand; 
hence  we  can  'prefer'  no  other  if 
we  would. 

3.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  unable  to 
determine  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  ground  and  setting  his  vines. 
His  work  has  been  expensive,  as 
it  was  preparatory  to  his  future 
doings.  Much  of  it  has  been  in 
road.s,  beach-grassing  hills,  etc. 
He    will    bring    into    vines    about 
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seventy  acres  at  much  less  cost 
than  his  four  or  five  of  cranber- 
ry ground  now  in  good  condition. 

4.  As  to  'flooding  vines',  na- 
ture does  all  that  is  or  can  be 
done  in  this  respect.  The  water 
in  all  our  back  swamps  (and 
fome  of  these  contain  several 
hundred  acres)  is  upon  the  same 
level.  How  can  you  make  it 
otherwise  with  beach  sand 
through  which  the  water  must 
filter  so  readily?  Vines  are  now 
in  most  places  one  foot  or  more 
from   (or  above)   the  water. 

5.  The  yield  per  acre  cannot 
be  definitely  determined,  as  his 
vines  are  not  regarded  as  yet 
fully  in  a  bearing  condition.  His 
lot  "first  planted  of  two  or  three 
acres  (he  has  never  measured  it) 
about  the  si.xth  year  yielded  sev- 
enty barrels — the  next  year  fif- 
teen barrels —  and  the  next,  or 
the  last  year,  eighty  barrels.  The 
springs    were   very    low   the    last 


year,  and  the  berries  suffered, 
otherwise  I  think  he  would  have 
doubled  the  quantity.  He  has 
kept  most  of  them,  and  has  been 
offered  $16.00  per  barrel,  in  New 
York.  You  will  agree  with  me 
in  supposing  that,  low  as  it  is, 
SI, 280  is  not  a  small  income  from 
so  small  a  field. 

In  Mr.  Lothrop's  absence,  I 
make  these  statements.  Perhaps 
he  will  favor  you  with  others  and 
more  interesting.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  familiar  with  all  his 
management,  and  am  personally 
interested  in  the  cranberry  cul- 
ture. I  have  recently  bought 
one-sixth  of  a  cranberry  swamp, 
where  the  company  have  built  a 
house,  and  employed  a  man  by 
the  year  in  bringing  in  cranber- 
ry vines.  I  also  own  another 
lot,  where  at  much  less  expense 
I  hope  to  bring  a  large  lot  into 
cranbei'ry  land. 

There  are  companies,  like  that 


THE  EASY  WAY 

to  install  a  pump 


Dig  a  hole.  No  coflferdamming.  spiling,  or  pump- 
ing out.     Just  a  hole  full  of  water. 

Drop  in  the  pump  right  in  its  prefabricated  set- 
ting. Just  leave  off  the  discharge  pipe  and  drive 
pulley. 

Backfill  the  hole;  add  the  discharge  pipe  and 
pulley;  belt  on  the  pov^'er  and 


4.     Pump. 
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with     which     I     am     connected, 
formed,   and    they   have   brought 
swarrrp  land  into  vines  at  a  cost 
from  S200  to  S400  per  acre. 
Yours  ti-uly, 

O.  Myrick 

Provincetown,  December  12,  1855 

Still  a  Man  cf  Vision — 

in   Cranberries 

Here,  in  this  planning,  is  another 

example  of  vision  by  Mr.  Lothrop, 

in  contemplating  a  bog  of  seventy 
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acres,  a  project  in  size  scarcely 
conceivable  at  that  time  by  most  of 
the  contercporary  Cape  growers. 
He,  too,  that  early  had  thought  of 
"anchoring"  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  Sahara  of  the  Province  Lands 
by  beach  grassing. 

In  this  same  year  of  1855  a  Prov- 
incetown dispatch  in  The  Barn- 
stable Patriot  shows  how  less  am- 
bitiously others  had  followed  his 
example  of  obtaining  leases  to 
Province  Lands  where  cranberries 
could  be  grown,  saying: 

"CRANBERRY  FEVER.— The 
interest  in  cranberries  shows  no 
signs  of  abating  at  the  end  of 
the  Cape.  Workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  filling  in  swamps  and 
setting  vines.  Several  large 
companies  are  forming,  and  fill- 
ing in  each  several  acres.  David 
Fairbanks  &  Company  have  filled 
in  a  swamp  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  S.3,000.  Thomas  Lothrop 
has  the  first  lot,  which  he  plant- 
ed, of  about  two  acres  in  yield- 
ing conditions,  taking  the  pres- 
ent year  80  bushels,  and  has 
kept  most  of  them  and  they  are 
now  (Dec.  25)  bringing  in  $20.00 
a  barrel  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket and  he  has  received  an  in- 
come of  Sl,600.  Mr.  Lothrop 
has  all  Shank  Painter  Swamp  in 
hand,  a  70-acre  lot  at  least. 
Who  can  count  his  future  gains? 


Mr.  Lothrop  never  did  achieve 
his  seventy  acres  of  cranberry 
swamp,  and  was,  in  fact,  eclipsed 
in  size  by  the  companies.  But  a 
great  interest  in  cranberries  in 
Provincetown  was  aroused,  an  in- 
terest which,  unfortunately  for  the 
town,  as  for  Mr.  Lothrop's  vision 
of  70  aci'es,  did  not  reach  complete 
realization.  Cranberry  activity  in 
1853  had  caused  The  Patriot  to  re- 
cord that  because  of  bog  building 
"more  work  was  done  this  winter 
than  since  the  town  had  an  exist- 
ence." Others  mentioned  as  being 
active  were  J.  B.  Kersey,  Jonathan 
Nickerson,  Jr.,  Amos  Nickerson, 
Seth  Nickerson  and  Stephen  Ryder. 
Cranberry  Poachers 

One  of  the  reasons  why  cranber- 
ry growing  was  not  destined  to 
grow  great  in  Provincetown,  as  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  Cape  Cod,  al- 
though probably  not  the  greatest 
drawback,  was  this  situation  of  the 
cranberry  land  upon  the  Province 
lands,  which  were  actually  common 
lands.  Provincetown  residents  re- 
sented the  fact  of  individuals  ob- 
taining leases  to  build  cranberry 
bogs,  cutting  off  the  long-estab- 
lished privileges  of  all,  to  freely 
gather  the  wild  cranbenies  among 
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the  ilunos.  This  I'eo'ling-  inevitably 
led  to  poaching-.  Provincetovvn 
residents  would  gather  the  cran- 
berries, whether  they  still  had  a 
legal  rig-ht  to  do  so  or  not.  This 
led  to  litigation,  and  a  situation 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  at 
Sandy  Neck  in  Barnstable  (told  in 
a  previous  chapter),  where  natural 
conditions    were    so    similar. 

Disputes  fermented  "between  cer- 
tain cranberry  growers  and  several 
uncertain  cranberry  pickers".  The 
Patriot  says  in  1856.  Writs  were 
issued.  Th  Commonwealth  was  the 
complainant,  in  one  indictment  the 
charge  being  that  a  defendant  had 
maliciously  and  wilfully  entered  a 
cranberi-y  meadow  and  picked  six 
quarts  of  cranberries.  The  de- 
fendant claimed  his  right  to  pick, 
asserting  that  the  meadow  was  a 
part  of  Province  Lands,  where  in- 
habitants of  the  town  had  been  ac- 
customed to  pick  for  many  years. 
A  newspaper  account  says  the 
Court  told  the  jury  if  it  believed 
the  defendant's  claim  in  the  right 
to  pick  there,  there  was  no  case, 
"Whereupon  the  district  attorney 
nol  pressed  the  action." 
Natural   Handicaps  to  Cultivation 


The  greatest  barrier  to  Province- 
town  as  a  cranberry  producting 
community  was  the  natural  one  of 
the  adverse  situation  of  the  cran- 
berry lands.  There  were  no  brooks 
nor  streams  which  could  be 
dammed    up,      giving    a    controlled 


supply  of  water  for  irrigation, 
worm-control  flooding  and  frost- 
flowing.  The  sands  shifted  con- 
stantly, making  the  bogs  unstable. 
Then,  too,  Provincetown  men  have 
always  had  the  sea  as  their  chief 
intei'est,  and  the  town  was  a  great 
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whaling-  and  fishing  port. 

Yet  cranberry  cultivation  did 
gain  a  considerable  monrentum  in 
these  Province  Lands,  and  half  a 
century  os  so  ago  almost  every 
hollow  of  any  size  between  the 
dunes  was  a  cranberry  bog,  some 
of  the  larger  growers  being  John 
Carnes,  Dan  Lewis,  Joseph  Ellis 
and  Marinda  Nickerson.  At  that 
time,  even  though  the  main  busi- 
ness of  Provincetown  has  always 
been  fishing  and  not  farming,  cran- 
berry growing  was  a  business  of 
relative  magnitude. 

These  bogs  have  now  gone  back 
to  nature.  The  areas  which  were 
cultivated  have  grown  up  and  are 
practically  unrecognizable  as  once 
having  been  paying  cranberry 
bogs.  Mr.  Lothrop's  bog  at  Shank 
Painter  swamp,  being  among  the 
mose  successful  ones,  is  now  aban- 
doned. A  word  picture  of  the 
bogs  in  the  early  '70s  is  probably 
given  in  the  following  account 
from  "Nooks  and  Corners  of  the 
New  England  Coast",  Samuel  A. 
Drake : 

"Over  on  the  shore  between 
Race  Point  and  Wood  End  lay 
Shank    Painter    Bar.     Here    and 


there  in  the  swamp  were  clear- 
ings of  an  acre  or  two  planted 
with  cranberry  vines,  which  yield 
a  handsome  I'eturn.  It  was 
blossonring  time,  and  the  ground 


was  starred  with  their  delicate 
white  flowers,  having  the  corolla 
rolled  back,  as  seen  in  the  tiger- 
lily.  I  found  ripe  blueberries 
growing  in  the  sand,     and    wild 
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year. 
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When  you  buy  Pence  Insecticides,  you  know 
you're  getting  a  relialjle  product,  Ijacked  by  the  finest 
manufacturing  knowledge  and  the  benefits  of  wide  re- 
search. This  means  higher  quality  at  lower  cost  to  you. 
And  remember,  our  technical  representative  is  always  at 
your  service. 

Get  Penco  Insecticides  now!  By  spraying  your  Ijogs  and 
controlling  cranberry  pests,  you'll  boost  your  yield  at 
harvest  time ! 

For  information  on  prices  and  delivery,  see  your  local 
mixer  or  write  to: 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Dept. 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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KRYOCIOE,,  Now  CRYOLITE 

A  favorite  for  many  years  with 
cranberry  growers.  Controls  the 
cranberry  weevil,  gypsy  moth 
caterpillar,  cranberry  blossom 
worm,  false  army  worm,  and 
fruit  worms. 


PENCO  WB-50, 

Wettable  Base  50%  DDT 

Micron-sized  for  better  suspen- 
sion and  deposit.  Contains  su- 
perior spreaders  and  stickers 
for  reducing  loss  from  run-off. 
Controls  most  cranberry  insects. 


agricultural    chemicals 

PROGRESSIVE      CHEMISTRY      FOR      A      CENTURY 


Twenty-four 


strawbeiries  of  excellent  flavor  ' 
on  the  borders  of  the  cranberry  , 
meadows.  I  saw  birch,  maple, 
and  a  few  other  forest  trees  of 
stunted  growth  in  the  swamps, 
and  of  very  large  pines  that  had 
been  perhaps  many  times  covered 
and  uncovered  by  sand. 

"Cranberry  culture  has  become 
an  important  industry  on  Cape- 
Cod.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
pickers  busily  gathering  the 
fruit  for  market,  a  labor  per- 
formed almost  vifholly  by  fe- 
males  Here  the  visitor  is 

astonished  at  seeing  the  vine  pro- 
ducing abundantly  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  pure  white  sand.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Lothrop  continued  to  culti- 
vate Shank  Painter  Swamp,  until  a 
month  before  his  death,  July  19, 
1881,  when  for  the  last  time  he 
hung  upon  a  post  of  his  four-poster 
bed  a  white  kerchief  it  had  always 
been  his  custom  to  wear  about  his 
neck  in  the  old  style.  The  image 
of  a  big,  dignified  man,  with  his 
white  neckpiece,  a  pongee  silk  suit 
in  summer,  a  white  suit  for  Sun- 
days and  other  "dress-up  days",  a 
man  clean  shaven  and  red  cheeked, 
with  white  hair  combed  back  from 
his  forehead,  has  come  down  of 
this  pioneer  Provincetown  grower, 
whose  vision  The  Patriot  so  enthus- 
iastically painted  as  being  of  great 
value  to  the  Cape  and  the  state. 
Following  his  death  his  interest  in 
the  bog  was  retained,  at  first  be- 
cause the  property  was  kept  up 
through  the  interest  of  his  son, 
Eben;  later,  until  some  years  ago, 
because  of  sentimental  reasons. 

His  picture  of  Provincetown 
ci-anberry  cultivation  did  bring  re- 
muneration to  individual  Province- 
town  residents,  but  not  much  to 
the  town  as  a  corporate  body.  For 
here  comes  in  another  anomaly. 
Taxes  for  cranberry  property,  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  all  other 
Cape  towns,  applied  in  no  large 
way  to  Provincetown.  Taxes  on 
bogs  in  the  Province  Lands  were 
not  paid  to  the  Provincetown 
treasurer,  but  to  the  state,  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
since  the  Commonwealth  has  never 
relinquished  the  Province  Lands, 
and  so  the  state  may  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Thomas  Lothrop,  as 
The  Patriot  foresaw. 

Certainly  he,  and  the  other  Prov- 
incetown growers  did  contribute  a 
measure  to  the  cranlierry  chronicle. 

(To  be  continued) 


CONTROL 

*  Cranberry  Root  Grubs 
^  White  Grubs 

*  Poison  Ivy 

*  Chokeberry 
ic  Wild  Bean 

use 

SOLVAY 

PARA-DlcilLOROBENZENE 


The  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station  Charts  recommend  Para-dichl()ri)benzene 
for  treating  Root  Grubs,  White  Grubs,  Chokeberry, 
Poison  Ivy  and  Wild  Bean.  For  best  results,  bogs 
should  be  treated  in  April  or  early  May.  Ask  for 
details. 


.•mij»*      SOLVAY  para-dichlorobenzene 

FOR    TREATING    CRANBERRY    BOGS 
is  distributed  by 

THE  CRANBERRY  TRADING  POST 

•  Onset,  Mass. 

•  Hanson,  Mass. 

•  North  Harwich,  Mass. 


SOLVAY  SALES  DIVISION  rs^^LrsTTEVB^sro^NTMAs. 


Jin  Open  Letter  to  Cranberry  Growers — 

What  It  Takes 
To  Make  Sales 


Four  things  are  important  in  selling  any 
pi'oduct  on  a  continuing  basis — and  they 
hold  particularly  true  for  cranberries. 
First,  the  product  must  be  a  good  one.  It 
must  be  well  distributed.  It  must  be  well 
advertised  by  one  means  or  another  (to 
create  consumer  demand).  Finally,  it 
must  be  priced  to  meet  competition. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  point,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  product  itself,  as  this 
applies  to  fresh  cranberries.  They  have 
become  traditional  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican eating  habits.  Since  this  is  true,  we 
have  a  narrowed  basis  for  evaluation  of  the 
season  just  ending.  We  can  simply  weigh 
the  three  remaining  factors. 

EATMOR — Coast-to-Coast 

With  estimated  total  fresh  sales  of 
about  375,000  barrels,  fresh  cranberries 
had,  without  any  question,  wide  distribu- 
tion through  the  Exchange.  From  widely 
separated  sources  come  reports  which  vei'- 
ify  what  we  have  known  all  along  at  Ex- 
change headquarters.  For  example,  the 
report  of  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  who 
made  a  coast-to-coast  (and  return)  trip  by 
automobile.  On  his  way  out  and  back, 
simply  out  of  curiosity,  he  checked  retail 
stores  to  see  if  fresh  cranberries  were  of- 
fered for  sale. 

At  every  store  checked,  he  says:  "I 
found  cranberries  displayed,  and  I  found 
them  without  having  to  ask  a  clerk  if  they 
had  them.  They  were  all  fresh,  packed  in 
cellophane  packages,  and  thev  all  carried 
the  brand  name  "EATMOR  CRANBER- 
RIES". What  he  found,  he  admits,  "sounds 
like  a  cooked-up  story,  but  no  one  could  be 
more  surprised  than  I." 

Who  Reads  Our  Ads? 

Even  better  proof  exists  to  show  that 
our  EATMOR  advertising  was  effective. 
One  magazine  made  a  survey  of  the  ad 
readership  in  an  issue  which  carried  our 
cranberry-raisin  pie  ad.  The  result — EAT- 
MOR'S  ad  topped  the  list. 

In  another  survey,     carried  out     by  a 


nationally-known  research  agency,  it  was 
found  that  EATMOR  ads  ranked  fourth  in 
readership  among  all  national  food  ads 
appearing  in  Sunday  magazine  supple- 
ments. In  this  case  EATMOR  ads  got  bet- 
ter readership  than  the  bulk  of  the  best 
known  brand  names  appearing  in  Amer- 
ican kitchens.  In  another  case,  20,000  re- 
quests were  received  for  our  EATMOR  rec- 
ipe book  from  a  single  ad  appearing  in  a 
single  issue  of  a  well-known  women's  mag- 
azine. Experienced  advertisers  consider  it 
a  tremendous  response! 

Meeting  the  Competition 

Most  of  our  troubles  this  past  season 
have  stemmed  from  a  highly  competitive 
condition  which  has  affected  almost  every 
fresh  fruit  being  sold.  Many  of  the  grow- 
ers of  these  other  crops  regard  the  relative 
returns  on  cranberries  as  good  indeed.  The 
U.  S.  Government  reports  that  large  quan- 
tities of  cling  peaches,  pears,  apples,  apri- 
cots, plums  and  prunes  were  either  dumped 
or  left  unharvested  because  of  low  prices. 
As  an  example,  ten  and  one-half  million 
bushels  of  apples  were  left  on  the  trees  in 
what  the  government  termed  as  the  second 
largest  case  of  its  kind  of  "economic  aban- 
donment" ever  reported. 

Cranberries  must  compete  with  crops 
such  as  these  for  the  housewife's  dollar. 
That  is  the  way  our  market  works.  Even 
if  our  crop  had  been  a  short  one,  low  prices 
on  competing  fruits  would  have  had  a  de- 
cidedly adverse  effect  on  cranberry  prices. 
With  a  relatively  large  crop,  the  effect  has 
been  even  more  pronounced. 

Basis  for  Reassurance 

The  net  effect  of  the  past  season  has 
been  that  we  have  enjoyed  exceptional 
sales,  extending  through  the  month  of 
March.  We  have  extended  our  fresh  fruit 
outlets  and  v,e  have  made  new  customers. 
As  we  make  plans  this  month  at  our  vai'i- 
ous  meetings,  we  believe  we  can  do  so  with 
optimism,  based  on  the  fact  that  we  i-ecog- 
nize  our  problems  and  have  established  the 
means  of  coping  with  them. 


AMERICAN    CRANBERRY    EXCHANGE 
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CAPE  COD  ASSOCIATION  EQUIPMENT  EXHIBIT  (CRANBERRIES  Photo) 

"Rudy"  Hillstrom,  Oregon,  Explains  Western  Picker  to  Two  Maine  Growers,   Jerry 
Giles  and  son,  Alden 
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CRANBERRIES 

Magazine. 
Rates  on  application. 
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SERVICE  and  CONFIDENCE 


For  decades  the  WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY 
SALES  has  been  a  bulwark  of  not  only  the  Wis- 
consin, but  the  entire  cranberry  industry.  Yet,  we 
do  not  pride  ourselves  alone  upon  our  past  achieve- 
ments. 

We  keep  up  to  the  minute,  even  anticipating  the 
needs  of  our  members  in  this  constantly  changing 
cranberry  business  of  ours. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 


VOLTA  OIL  CO. 

Distributor   of   the    Famous 

TEXACO 

WATER    WHITE 

KEROSENE 

STODDARD     SOLVENT 

For  your  Bog 

Tel.   840   Fly.     I'lymouth,   Mass. 
525  Ply.  35   Main  St. 


WoocJ 
County 
Nationa 
Bank 


Wisconsin    Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MEMBER     FEDERAL     DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE     CORPORATION 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


Cranberry  Growers 

H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

Always  Especially 

South  Carver 

WELCOME 

Masaachuaetts 

to 

Visit  and   Ride 

THE 
EDAVILLE  RAILROAD 

South  Carver,  Mass. 

WE  ARE  TAKING 

ORDERS  FOR 
CRANBERRY 
EQUIPMENT 

J.  W.  Hurley  Co. 

Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891                Tel.  Wareham   108 

PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 

•  COAL 

•  NEW  ENGLAND 
COKE 

•  FUEL  OIL 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

•  WATER  WHITE 

KEROSENE,  for  Bogs 

LUMBER                      DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 

(METERED    TRUCKS) 

24— hour   Fuel   Oil    Service 

Telephone  24-2 
149  Main  St.             WAREHAM 

Water  White                                          STODDARD 
KEROSENE                                            SOLVENT 

TANK  TRUCK  SERVICE 

and 

HIGH-PRESSURE  SPRAYING 

Arranged. 

NATHAN  G.  ROBY 

Carver,  Mass. 

Gasoline                        TeL  95                        Fuel  Oil 

SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.   Wareham    648 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 

BRICCS   &   STRATTON, 
CLINTON,   WISCONSIN, 
LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

I^Drtable    and     All     Applications 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints  -  Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    Mi22 
Tel.    334                      HANOVER,    MASS. 

Attention 
Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large  Sized  Terra  Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 

RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.    Wareham    794 

Mail    Address:    Buzzards    Bay,    RFD 

Plumbing    and    Heating    Service 

Established    1848 

Hall  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 

and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car  Lot  Receivers 

Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 

to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for   your   Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmoutii  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

The  Nationa    Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently    located    for   Cranberry    men 

Fu!ids  always  available  for  sound  loans                                      ' 

1 

Complete     Banking    Service                                       | 

1 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

1 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


Credit  due  CCCGA 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'As- 
sociation  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful  spring  meeting 
held  recently  at  the  Wareham 
Town  Hall.  An  occasion  of  this 
type  requires  considerable  planning 
and  attention  to  details,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  lot  of  just  plain 
work.  The  association  has  been 
sponsoring  the  educational  meet- 
ings for  several  years,  and  they 
have  been  very  well  received  by 
cranberry  growers.  The  many 
functions  of  this  organization  are 
sometimes  overlooked  in  the  con- 
fusion of  attending  conmiittee 
meetings  and  conferences,  keep- 
ing appointments,  and  trying  to 
raise  a  few  cranberries. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  re- 
view briefly  some  of  the  good  work 
sponsored  by  the  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry Growers'  Association.  It  was 
organized  in  1886  for  the  "pro- 
motion of  cranberry  culture".  It 
sponsored  a  movement  that  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the 
Cranberry  Experiment  Station  in 
East  Wareham  in  1910,  and  has 
always  cooperated  very  closely 
with  this  Station.  The  Association 
initiated  interest  in  a  program  of 
cranberry  extension  work.  It  spon- 
sors the  popular  frost  warning  ser- 
vice. The  establishment  of  the 
cranberry  library  in  Middleboro 
was  endorsed  by  the  association. 
Its  development  has  been  carried 
forward  by  a  special  library  com- 
mittee. The  public  relations  com- 
mittee have  prepared  excellent 
educational  exhibits  promoting  the 
cranberry  interest.  A  cranberry 
course  has  been  initiated  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  thi'o- 
ugh  the  efforts  of  the  association. 
Finally,  it  is  the  one  organization 
that  speaks  for  all  cranberry  grow- 


ers in  Massachusetts,  whether  it 
be  in  legislative  matters  or  in  pro- 
moting educational  work  for  the 
benefit  of  cranberry  growers.  A 
strong  association  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  our  industry.  Let's 
give  it  our  whole-hearted  support. 
Just  another  reminder  that  the 
telephone  and  radio  frost  warning 
service  is  now  in  operation.  The 
time  schedule  for  the  radio  stations 
is  repeated  again  for  the  conven- 
ience of  growers. 


Cross  tells  us  that  if  growers  have 
a  problem  with  Horsetail  on  new 
bogs,  kerosene  sprayed  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  600  gallons  per  acre  is 
effective.  However,  be  sure  to 
choose  a  cool,  cloudy  day  with  tem- 
peratures preferably  below  60 
degrees  F.  or,  better  still,  try  some 
kerosene  spraying  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  Results  of  evening 
spraying  have  been  very  satisfac- 
:'>ry.  Pitchforks  are  now  plenti- 
ful, and  Dr.  Cross  reconi'mends  iron 
sulphate  applied  in  its  dry  form, 
but  it  is  considerably  cheaper  and 
faster  to  spray  this  chemical  on 
young  pitchfork  weeds  as  outlined 
on  the  new  weed  chart.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  weeds,  the 
grower's  attention  is  called  to  the 
excellent  article  prepared  by  Dr. 
Cross  on  weed  control  found  in  the 
April  issue  of  "Cranberries".  The 
final  paragraph  of  this  timely  ar- 
ticle  is   especially   called   to   grow- 
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Number    One    Pest 

Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  reminds 
growers  that  the  cranberry  root 
grub,  our  No.  1  insect  pest,  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  planning 
the  spring  work.  This  could  be  the 
year  to  really  go  after  this  pest, 
using  the  flooding  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Franklin.  The  P.D.B. 
and  cyanide  treatments  are  effect- 
ive but  expensive.  The  flooding 
treatment  is  considered  the  most 
effective  but  results  in  the  loss  of 
the  current  year's  crop  of  cran- 
berries. However,  in  most  instan- 
ces, the  crop  following  the  flood- 
ing treatment  is  materially  in- 
creased. The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  reduced  on  grub-flowed 
bogs  because  frost  protection  and 
the  control  of  certain  insects  and 
weeds  are  not  necessary.  For  those 
who  will  be  flooding  to  control 
grubs.  May  15  is  the  date  to  re- 
flow  bogs  and  hold  until  July  15- 
20. 

Horsetail 

We  have  a  timely  note  from  Dr. 
C.    E.    Cross   on    weed   control.  Dr. 


ers'  attention  and  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Concentrate  on  Worst  Weeds 
"There  are  some  weeds  that  are 
capable  of  choking  out  cranberry 
vines,  while  others  may  coexist 
with  the  vines  year  after  year  with 
little  apparent  effect  on  the  stand 
of  vines  or  their  production.  The 
growers  should  spend  their  weed 
money  on  the  control  of  ferns, 
poison  ivy,  wild  bean,  small  bram- 
bles and  the  like,  which  ruin  pro- 
duction in  a  short  time,  reserving 
a  little  for  the  mowing  of  tall 
grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  and  other 
tall  weeds  whose  control  is  not  so 
immediately  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  continued  produc- 
tion." 

GRASS  OUR  BIGGEST  CROP 


What  is  America's  biggest  crop  ? 
It  is  grass.  Grass  covers  958  mil- 
lion acres,  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
United  States.  Hay,  next  to  grass, 
is  the  crop  that  our  livestock  pro- 
gram is  based  upon. 

Three 


WESTERN  PICKERS      PROGRESS  IN  QUALITY  CONTROL 


1172    Hemlock    Avenue 
COOS   BAY,   OREGON 

Retuining-  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime  is  not  always  a  pleasure, 
but  this  last  April  on  my  return 
to  Mass.  for  the  exhibit  at  Ware- 
ham,  April  21,  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  find  the  very  evident  inter- 
est and  growing  understanding 
among  the  growers  of  the  value 
of  the  Western  Picker.  The  tables 
had  turned,  and  this  time,  instead 
of  me  telling  the  Growers  how 
mechanization  would  result  in 
lower  production  costs,  the  Grow- 
ers were  busy  telling  me  how  much 
they  had  saved  and  how  pleased 
they  were  of  the  keeping  quality 
of  the   berries   picked. 

I  was  dumbfounded  when  Mr. 
Laurence  Washburn,  who  is  doing 
such  a  good  job  of  introducing 
Cranberry  Cola,  told  nve  that  he 
had  harvested  44  acres  with  a 
Western  Picker  last  year  and  had 
used  only  two  men  on  the  job. 
The  44  acres  probably  would  not 
have  been  picked  at  all  if  the  West- 
ern Picker  were  not  available. 

Everywhere  I  was  continually 
running  into  people  who  could  not 
believe  that  the  Western  Pickers 
was  picking  so  cheaply  (down  to 
20c  per  barrel  in  Mass.)  Many 
thought  that  the  Western  Picker 
was  the  only  solution  to  their  stay- 
ing in  the  Cranberry  industry. 

Another  thing  that  astonished 
me  at  the  Exhibit  was  that  total 
strangers  (  evidently  growers  ) 
would  describe  the  Western  Picker 
in  detail  to  their  companions— how 
and  why  the  vine  roller  underneath 
takes  the  strain  off  the  cranberry 
vine  roots—  how  the  rubber  pick- 
ing elements  on  the  conveyor  belt 
straightened  out  clumps  of  vines 
besides  carrying  the  berries  up  to 
the  box.  They  would  then  turn 
and  ask  me  what  changes  were  to 
be  made  this  next  year. 

I  would  then  try  to  tell  them  of 
the  improvements  in  the  new 
models  which  were  the  results  of 
scores  of  pleased  growers  sugges- 
tions, such  as  our  new  shaped  chro- 
nium  teeth,  about  picking  in  sacks 
instead  of  boxes,  etc.,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. 

Generally  all  of  them  would  end 
up  by  saying  that  they  thought 
the  Western  Picker  was  on  the 
right  track  and  could  not  help  but 
be  the  solution  of  the  cranberry 
picking  problem. 

It  made  me  feel   good,  all  over. 
"RUDY"    HILLSTROM, 
Mgr.   Westei-n    Pickers,   Inc. 
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(Third    in    Series) 
by    Russell   A.   Trufant 

Many  a  grower  whose  berries 
are  sent  to  the  freezer  will  loudly 
proclaim  that  if  his  berries  had 
been  screened  a  couple  weeks 
earlier,  they  would  have  qualified 
as  fresh  fruit.  Looking  into  this 
matter  more  closely,  the  only  leg 
the  grower  has  to  stand  on  is  a 
set  of  B.  C.  (before  cellophane) 
branding  specifications  which  say 
fresh  berries  must  be  fit  for  two 
weeks  time  after  shipping.  Since 
such  complaints  usually  concern 
Early  Blacks,  at  least  in  Massachu- 
setts, we  will  consider  whether  the 
Black  requirements  are  stiff 
enough. 

We  used  to  have  a  "fresh  round" 
shipment  in  September  which 
served  to  "stock  up"  the  dealers, 
and  a  good  trade  mostly  with  the 
speculators  in  October,  before  the 
real  shipment  rush  in  November. 
What  actually  hapened  was  that 
the  "first  round"  filled  up  the  pipe 
line  to  the  consumer;  they  went 
into  wholesalers'  waerhouses,  the 
back  rooms  of  stores  and  various 
other  storage  places.  One  box 
went  on  display  in  each  retail  store 
in  the  hope  that  hot  weather  would 
end,  so  folks  would  buy  cranber- 
ries. Sonrs  of  these  "first  round" 
berries  never  reached  the  sauce- 
pan til  Thanksgiving  week. 

The  October  speculator  ship- 
ments went  into  some  sort  of 
storage  to  be  put  on  the  holiday 
market.  Few  of  the  October- 
shipped  berries  went  into  October 
consumption.  And  of  course  the 
big  November  shipments  were  all 
aimed  at  the  Thanksgiving  market. 
All  this  worked  fairly  well  when 
we  shipped  in  ventilated  boxes, 
before  Cellophane. 

Cellophane   Altered   Picture 

Today  the  consumer  picks  up 
a  cellophane  bag  in  September, 
makes  one  batch  of  relish,  and 
puts  the  rest  of  the  bag  in  the 
vegetable  bin.  A  couple  weeks 
later  she  has  to  pick  out  so  many 
rotten  berries  that  her  enthusiasm 
for  cranberries  wanes.  The  specu- 
lator  who   has   tried   to   store   one 


car  of  cello  is  not  likely  to  try 
another.  So  the  Early  Blacks,  in- 
stead of  filtering  into  the  Thanks- 
giving market  over  a  period  of 
months,  now  have  to  be  packed  in 
a  frantic  Novemebr  rush.  The 
nvajority  of  the  Blacks,  as  usual, 
reach  the  saucepan  in  the  ten  days 
before  the  holiday.  And  their  con- 
dition will  influence  sales  and 
prices  up  to  the  time  (and  even 
after)    they    start    popping    skins. 

We  seem  to  be  struck  with  a 
package  which  will  not  stand 
storage.  If  retailers  will  not  buy 
except  in  cello,  and  the  consumer 
decides  not  to  buy  in  cello,  fresh 
market  is  gone.  We  have  three 
choices.  We  can  improve  the  ber- 
ries (learn  how  to  raise  marbles). 
We  can  improve  the  package  (try 
to  find  some  pound  package  which 
will  store).  Or  we  can  modify 
selling  practices — as  we  have 
started  to  do — so  as  to  feed  drib- 
let truck  shipments  out  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  in  September  and 
October  and  then  go  into  a  mad 
rat-race  in  November  trying  to 
screen  most  of  the  early-berry 
crop  in  a  couple  weeks. 

Original    Question 

Now,  the  original  question  was, 
what  about  the  grower  whose  ber- 
ries might  have  gone  fresh  in  Sep- 
tember, but  not  in  November.  In 
the  first  place,  those  September 
beries  should  be  the  best  we  have, 
since  they  will  get  the  worst 
treatment.  Weak  berries  should 
be  held  for  the  holiday  rush  so  as 
to  cut  the  cello  storage  period. 
Rotten  berries  on  the  store  coun- 
ter in  October  injure  the  market 
and  price  for  the  whole  season. 
The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  ber- 
1  ies  which  will  not  keep  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market  are  not  good 
enough  for  fi'esh  fruit. 

Remember  also  that  Blacks  make 
about  55  percent  of  the  New  Eng- 
land crop.  And  that  while  a  tenth 
of  the  berries  are  hoplessly  can- 
ning stock,  if  we  can  over  a  filth, 
the  value  of  that  canning  stock 
shrinks  badly  and  drags  down  our 
fresh  market  price   (see  second  of 

(ContinucMl    on    Page    16) 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


April   Backward   Month 

Past  month  for  the  first  half  was 
unusually  cold.  In  fact  there  was 
the  January  in  April,  some  days 
actually  being  colder  than  they 
were  in  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
There  were  spits  of  snow  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday  in  the  Cape  ci'anberry 
area  and  the  14th  saw  cold  rain 
mixed  with  sleet.  After  the  15th 
the  weather  turned  more  season- 
able, but  the  ni'onth  as  a  whole  was 
a  little  below  normal  and  scarcely 
Spring-like   with   many   dull   days. 

Rainfall  was  3.26  up  to  the  28th 
which  is  less  than  normal.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  water  supplies  for 
Spring  frosts  are  farily  adequate, 
or  better  than  it  appeared  they 
might  be  a  few  months  ago.  The 
area  is  still  dry,  however,  and 
could  use  a  lot  more  rainfall.  Cold- 
est day  of  the  month  was  the  10th 
with  22,  and  the  hottest  was  76  on 
the  18th. 

Much    Late   Water   Holding 

A  god  deal  of  water  is  being  held 
late  this  Spring,  as  was  antici- 
pated, perhaps  more  than  ever 
before,  at  least  a  lot  more  than  is 
the  usual  practice.  The  bogs  came 
out  of  the  Winter  looking  pretty 
well. 

More  Winterkill 

More  winterkill  has  developed 
than  was  anticipated  last  month. 
Estimate  is  now  made  at  the  state 
bog  this  may  run  up  towards  five 
percent.  There  is  a  good  deal  on 
some  bogs  on  the  Cape. 

No  official  frost  warnings  went 
out  in  April,  as  is  the  case  some 
years,  although  inland  bogs  were 
notified  by  telephone  of  cold  nights 
once  or  twice. 


WISCONSIN 

Season  is  Late 

April  temperatures  were  below 
normal — frost  came  out  of  the 
ground  very  slowly.  On  the  nights 
of  April  4-5  there  was  a  condition 
which  could  have  caused  Spring 
killing.  However,  most  of  the 
growers  reflooded  their  marshes 
and  there  was  probably  no  damage. 
Temperatures  on  those  dates 
dropped  rapidly  and  there  was  a 
heavy  wind. 

The  season  is  late — growers  esti- 
mate from  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  budding,  though,  as  reported 
last  Fall  looks  very  good  and  the 
vines  appear  to  be  healthy. 

Rainfall  off 

Rainfall  in  the  cranberry  areas 
has  been  light,  but  most  resor- 
voirs  are  filled  and  it  is  believed 
there  will  be  adequate  water  for 
Spring  frosts,  if  there  is  normal 
rainfall  during  the  coming  months. 

The  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Frost  Warning  Service  will  be 
operated  from  Madison  this  year 
with  headquarters  at  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  divisional 
office.  Service  was  to  start  about 
May  5th. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Com- 
pany is  getting  its  regular  active 
season  program  under  way,  plans 
for  dusting,  sprayer  activities, 
etc.  New  Insect  Chart  was  sched- 
uled for  May  first. 

Personals 

"Del"  Hammond  attended  a 
short  management  course  at  the 
University  of  Wsconsin,  with 
some  of  the  top  economists  in  the 
country  speakers.  He  was  "guest 
speaker"  at  two  classes  on  co-op- 
erative  marketing   where   he   gave 


the    general    set-up    of    the    Sales 
company. 

Ralph  Hammond,  bookkeeper  at 
the  Sales  Company  has  returned 
to  his  ra'arsh  at  Three  Lakes  for 
the  Summer. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Month — Cooler,   Drier 

Through  April  26  the  weather 
has  been  cooler  than  normal,  drier 
than  normal,  and  in  general  it 
has  been  a  dark  and  disagreeable 
month  in  South  Jersey.  The  aver- 
age daily  mean  temperature  was 
4.5  degrees  below  normal  of  51.7 
degrees  and  the  total  rainfall  was 
1.70  inches  below  normal  of  3.23 
inches.  With  the  small  amount  of 
sunshine  and  with  precipitation 
occurring  as  snow,  rain,  drizzle, 
and  mist,  it  is  surprising  that 
only  1.53  inches  of  precipitation 
was  recorded.  The  variety  was 
there,  even  if  the  quantity  was 
not.  The  highest  temperature  dur- 
ing the  month  at  Pemberton  was 
80  degrees  on  the  19th  and  the 
lowest  was  21  degrees  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  and  10th. 

Because  of  the  cool,  dark  wea- 
ther, even  though  many  bogs  were 
drawn  during  the  first  half  of  April, 
few  bogs  in  New  Jersey  have  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  having  ex- 
panded fruit  buds  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  up  to  the  date  of  writ- 
ing (April  26)  there  has  been  no 
frost  hazard. 

April  Breather 

New  Jersey  growers  are  increas- 
ing the  practice  of  exposing  their 
bogs  for  three  weeks  in  April  to 
green  up  the  vines  and  kill  algae. 
Whitesbog  handled  150  acres  this 
way  in  the  past  month.  However, 
the  shortage  of  water  for  replaee- 

(Continued  on  Page  S) 
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CAPE  COD  SPRING  EXHIBIT-MEETING 


Attendance  Views  Equipment 
Emphasis  on  '"Off-Grade  B 
and  to  "Cheer  Up". 

The  production  and  marketing 
of  quality  fresh  cranberries — and 
not  flooding  the  market  or  creating 
;  urpluses  made  up  of  "off -grade" 
fruit,  might  be  said  to  be  the  nvain 
theme  of  the  speaking  program 
of  the  third  annual  Spring  meet- 
ing and  exhibition  of  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
Memorial  Town  Hall,  Wareham, 
April  21.  As  usual,  interest  in  the 
equipment  and  supplies  "show" 
was  keen,  so  much,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  attendances  into  the  audi- 
torium, even  though  exhibits  were 
fewer  in  number  and  fewer  grow- 
ers were  present. 

New  outlets  for  cranberries, 
particularly  perhaps  concentrated 
cranberry  juice  were  mentioned, 
and  several  speakers  said  growers 
should  not  be  down-hearted  be- 
cause of  current  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  The  program  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin.  In 
charge  of  exhibits  were  Raymond 
Morse  and  Ferris  Waite.  Noon 
luncheon  was  buffet  style  by  ladies 
of  "Mom  and  Dad"  club  of  East 
Wareham. 

A  slimly-attended  business  ses- 
sion at  li  a.  m.,  voted  not  to  assist 
NCA  in  sponsoring  a  harvest  week 
and  cranberry  ball  in  conjunction 
with  Plymouth  Chanvber  of  Com- 
merce at  Plymouth  Town  hall. 
Secretary  G.  T.  Beaton  read  a 
communication  from  Miss  Ellen 
Stillman  of  NCA,  requesting  this 
consideration.  It  was  opposed  by 
Edward  L.  Bartholomew,  who  said 
the  founders  of  the  association  had 
inserted  in  the  charter,  its  purpose 
was  to  further  the  cultivation  of 
cranberries.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  sponsoring  a  ball  came  with- 
in   that    scope, 

Cranberry  Specialists  "Dick" 
Beattie  reported  for  the  frost  com- 
mittee saying  that  although  only 
170  requests  for  frost  warnings 
had  been  received  as  compared  to 
213  last  year,  this  would  provide 
S1300   in   revenue,   sufficient  to  en- 


and  Speakers  Say  Place  Less 
erries".  Look  for  By-Products 

able  the  frost  committee  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  as  usual 
this  Spring.  Secretary  G.  T.  Bea- 
ton gave  his  report  and  Miss  R. 
Thelma  Laukka  the  treasurer's. 

"Too  Much  Given  to  Fear" 

Director  Fied  Seivers  of  Ex- 
periment Station,  University  of 
Massachusetts  said  that  everyone 
today  is  too  much  given  to  fear. 
"You  feel  it  everywhere,  that  there 
isn't  much  left  to  live  for — that 
things  are  coming  to  a  dismal  end. 
I'm  sorry  to  see  that  feeling.  Life 
is  too  short  to  feel  that  way.  It  is 
not  true.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
the  end  of  the  cranberry  industry 
is  here.  I  have  seen  too  many 
troubled  times  in  my  day  when  we 
felt  this  same  way,  only  to  later 
laugh    at    ourselves." 

"Oflf-Grade"   vs  Quality 

President  "Mel"  Beaton  declared 
against  the  practice  of  putting 
"ofi-grade"  cranberries  on  the 
market  with  top  quality.  The  fu- 
ture for  this  type  of  berries  is 
slim,  he  continued,  saying  it  is 
certain  now,  at  least,  the  market 
does  not  want  this  type  of  fruit, 
"The  best  way  out  of  our  troubles 
is  to  offer  the  customer  only  top 
grade  fruit. 

"I  think  I  can  say  wo  have  spent 
millions  to  take  care  of  our  off 
grade  fruit,  that  is  floats,  seconds, 
pies.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
harvested  a  crop,  concentrated  on 
marketing  the  top  quality,  and  we 
did  not  intentionally  allow  the  off 
grade  berries  to  corr.'pete  in  the 
market  with   our  good  fruit." 

Dr.  Franklin,  following,  dis- 
cussed rots  and  advised  against 
screening  the  worst  berries  first 
and  leaving  the  best  until  later. 
Some  berries  he  said,  already  had 
rotted  their  worst  early  and  these 
could  be  put  aside  for  screening 
later,  while  the  sound  fruit  was 
taken  care  of  before  it  too  be- 
came effected. 

New   Insert  Buletin 

He  told  of  the  studies  of  the 
late  Dr.  Neil  E.  Stevens  on  the 
forecasting  of  the  keepin;;  quality 


of  cranberries.  He  also  advised  the 
growers  there  would,  within  the 
year,  be  out  a  second  volume  of  the 
insect  bulletin. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman  talking  of 
fungicides,  Bordeaux  and  Fermate, 
told  the  growers  they  were  more 
fortunate  than  the  growers  of 
som'a  fruits  as  ordinarily  rot  loss- 
es were  relatively  light,  but  there 
came  bad  years,  such  as  last  sea- 
son, and  some  bogs  always  had 
more  than  their  share  of  rots. 
He  mentioned  water  controls  and 
fertilizers  saying  it  was  not  wise 
to  use  fertilizers  containing  too 
n.'aeh  nitrate  on  peat  bogs,  and 
not  to  run  bogs  too  wet  to  in- 
crease I'ot  possibilities. 

Fertilize  Bulletin 

"I  hope  I  can  soon  answer  some 
of  the  questions  about  fertilizers 
in  a  brief  bulletin,"  Dr.  F.  B. 
Chandler  told  growers.  "It  will 
not  be  complete,  as  it  takes  years 
to  make  fertilizers  studies." 

He  explained  this  bulletin,  he 
hoped,  would  settle  such  questions 
as  the  minimum  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizers to  use  and  the  maximum, 
and  the  combinations  of  the  ele- 
ments might  be  mixed  in  flood 
waters,  and  this  might  cut  the 
costs  to  as  much  as  one  quarter. 
Fertilizers  also  might  be  applied 
with  spray  materials.  He  said  he 
was  very  anxious  to  irjako  a  more 
thorough  study  of  peat,  soils  and 
sands.  Adding  to  the  difficulties 
of  making  definite  findings  about 
fertilizers  he  said  he  had  never 
found  two  bogs  which  were  exactly 
alike  in  their  reaction. 

Also   Weed  Control   Bulletin 

In  addition  to  another  part  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  insect  bulletins.  Dr. 
Chandler's  new  work  on  fertilizers, 
growers  will  soon  have  one  on 
weeds  by  Dr.  Chester  E.  Cross.  Dr. 
Cross  told  that  he  had  made  a 
start  on  this,  and  while  it  would 
not  cover  all  weeds,  he  has  now 
pi-ogi-essed  far  enough  in  his  weed 
experiments  and  studies  to  cover 
some  classes  of  weeds. 
"In  the  Bag" 

"The  Future  of  the  Cranberry 
Industry  is  in  the  Bag,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  spirited  talk  by  Prof. 
Fred  E.  Cole,  Marketing  Division, 
Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture.     By    that     he     developed     he. 
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meant  the  quality  of  the  cranber- 
ries which  the  housewife  finds  in 
the  cellophane  package  or  other 
container  when  she  gets  the  cran- 
beries  home  and  prepares  them  for 
use,  tells  whether  she  will  make 
any     future     purchases,     or     not. 

"Your  time,  your  money,  every- 
thing you  put  into  cranberry  grow- 
ing is  to  her  only  a  price  tag,  and 
she  has  got  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
quality  and  value  represented  by 
that  tag." 

A.  W.  McKay  of  Washington, 
representing  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, assured  the  growers 
they  were  more  fortunate  than 
many  others  in  at  least  two  res- 
pects, one  that  there  is  a  relatively 
limited  acreage  which  can  be  put 
into  cranberry  property,  at  least 
not  quickly,  and  there  could  be  no 
such  suden  increase  as  in  oranges, 
for  instance;  and  second  that  the 
growers  were  able  to  control  the 
marketing  of  the  crop  within  the 
industry.  He  discussed  research, 
and  said  the  cranberry  situation 
would  be  given  consideration. 

"New  Outlets"— Dr.   Fellers 

New  outlets  for  cranberries  were 
enlightingly  discussed  by  Dr.  Carl 
R.  Fellers,  department  of  products 
research.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Dr.  Fellers,  who  knows  cran- 
berry problems  well,  told  how  the 
growers  might  well  think  of  con- 
centrated fruit  juice.  A  barrel  of 
fruit  will  produce  9  gallons,  he 
said.  Concentrated  fruit  juices 
have  virtually  saved  the  Florida 
citrus  fruit  industry,  and  that  37 
percent  of  Florida's  last  year's 
crop  went  into  juice  and  a  consid- 
erable pei'cent  in  California. 


Cranberries  had  an  advantage 
over  oranges  in  that  fruit  has  too 
much  water  which  has  to  be  ex- 
tracted, while  cranberry  juice  is 
too  strong  "straight."  Orange 
juice  cannot  be  permited  to  get 
above  80  degrees,  while  cranber- 
ries are  not  so  bound  by  tempera- 
ture. Apple  juice  is  not  as  popualr 
as  it  might  be  because  it  is  too 
bland.  Apple  juice  and  cranberry 
juice,  the  latter  giving  tartness 
and  red  color,  make  a  fine  combina- 
tion, and  he  suggested  the  possibili- 
ties of  some  sort  of  deal  with  apple 
growers. 

"The  battle  for  the  stomach  in 
this  country  is  today  simply  trem- 
endous," he  pointed  out.  Compe- 
tition between  every  food  product 
is  terrifically  keen,  anyone  can  ob- 
tain, usually,  at  reasonabl  prices, 
practically  anything  he  chooses  to 
eat.  The  grower  of  a  fruit  or  vege- 
table must  be  alert  to  this  spirit 
of   competition." 

Farm  Bureau 

Carleton  Pickett,  secretary  Mass. 
Farm  Bureau  asserted  he  believd 
there  were  138  growers  in  Massa- 
chusetts represented  in  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  stronger  the  Bu- 
reau becomes  the  more  weight  it 
can  produce  in  national  affairs,  in- 
cluding legislation. 

Exhibits 

While  the  weather,  cloudy,  chilly 
and  with  some  rain,  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  equipment  displays  and 
demonstrations  outside  the  hall, 
interest  seem-ed  to  center  in  the 
Western  Picker,  with  "Rudy"  Hill- 
strom,  its  promoter  in  the  hall. 
Next  was  in  the  cellophane  wrap- 
per of  the  Hayden  Separator  Man- 


ufacturing Company,  with  E.  C. 
St.  Jacques  and  son,  Robert,  dem- 
onstrating. Also  crowded  most  of 
the  day  was  the  exhibit  of  the 
East  Wareham  Experiment  Sta- 
tion which  had  the  four  new  vari- 
eties  of   cranberries. 

Other  displans  included.  Eastern 
States  Farmers  Exchange,  Ply- 
mouth County  Electric  Company, 
Niagara  Sorayer  and  Chemical  Co., 
Cranberry  Cola,  Boston  Lighting 
Rod  Company,  J.  M.  Hackett,  en- 
gines, Veg-Acre  Farms,  Power 
Lawn  Mower  Company,  Somer- 
ville,  H.  F.  Davis  Tractor  Company, 
J.  Henry  Engeman,  "Headacres," 
Acton. 

Growers  George  E.  Short  and 
Frank  Crandon  put  in  two  of 
their  own  devises  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  grower-produced  ideas. 
Short  had  a  brush  clipper  for  use 
around  bogs  and  also  for  heavy 
bog  weeds  and  Crandon  his  vine 
cutter. 
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AORICO:  /oi' Cranberries 

A  QUALITY  FERTILIZER  FOR  A  QUALITY  CROP 

For   the   name  of   your   nearby   Agrico   Agent 
Call  or  Write 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


North  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Telephone  Weymouth  9-2640 


Seveo 


Fresh  From  The  Fields 

(Continued     from     Pace    5) 

ments   has   han-.'pered   the   practice 
this  Spring. 

Blueberry  Bloom  Late 
The  cool  weather  has  also  held 
blueberry  bloom  back.  Warm  wea- 
ther early  in  the  month  started 
the  buds  vry  quickly.e  with  all  indi- 
cations pointing  to  a  repetition  of 
another  early  season  for  New  Jer- 
sey bluberries.  There  has  been  no 
for  injury  to  the  blueberries  and 
with  blossoming  delayed  until 
about  the  first  of  May,  the  chances 
of  frost  injury  are  lessened  con- 
siderably. 


NEW  FRUIT  PRODUCED 


"Pie-Ready"  is  a  new  product 
being  put  out  by  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  of  which  Vernon  Golds- 
worthy,  so  well  known  in  the  cran- 
berry industry,  became  general 
manager  sometime  ago.  The  new 
idea  to  promote  sales  for  the  cher- 
ry growers  of  Door  County,  Wis- 
consin, is  being  placed  in  stores  all 
over  the  country.  The  product  ap- 
pears quite  similar  in  appearance 
to  whole  cranberry  sauce,  such  as 
that  of  Ocean  Spray. 

The  process  is  patented  and  the 
Fruit  Grower  Co-op  has  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  process  in  the 
U.  S.,  it  being  patented  by  two 
Chicago  chemists.  The  "beauty" 
of  the  product  is  said  to  be  in  its 
simplicity — simply  the  preparation 
of  pie  ci-ust,  opening  the  can  and 
pouring  in  the  contents,  then  bak- 
ing. The  pitted  cherries  are  in 
heavy  syrup  and  a  vegetable  gum. 
It  is  suitable  for  topping  ice  cream, 
shortcake,  cobblers,  as  well  as  pie 
filler. 

Goldsworthy  is  quoted  as  saying. 


CRANBERRY    BOG 

For  Sale 

4  '/2    Acres 
Great  Neck  Rd.  —  Wareham 


Raymond   F.   Morse 

Tel.    Whm.    40.5-W4 

West   Wareham.   Mass. 


"The  new  product  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  revolutionize  the  cherry 
industry",  and  the  Fruit  Growers 
plan  to  extend  its  use  to  other 
fruits. 

MORE  FERTILIZER  USED 
TODAY 


World  output  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers has  reached  totals  never 
before  attained  and  is  still  moving 
upwards,     according       to     studies. 


Much  of  this  demand  is  found  to  be  ! 
rooted  in  human  needs  and  welfare. 
The  growth  in  world  population 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  good 
nutrition  practices  have  caused  a 
world-wide  and  urgent  demand  for 
more  food  and  for  food  of  greater 
variety.  Without  commercial  fer- 
tilizers supplementing  non-com- 
mercial fertilizers,  such  as  farm- 
produced,  manure  and  other  organic 
materials,  much  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  world  could  not  be  farmed. 


-HUBBARD- 

Cranberry  Fertilizer 
5-10-5 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  [NSKTICfD^S 

For   Sale   By 
BEATON    DISTRIBUTING    AGENCY,    INC 
C.  H.  BRYANT 
BUZZARDS  BAY  GRAIN  CO. 
GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 
LAWRENCE  BROS. 
RAYMOND  F.  MORGE 
MANUEL  TAVARES 


WAREHAM 

WAREHAM 

BUZZARDS  BAY 

MIDDLEBORO 

FALMOUTH 

WEST  W  AREHAM 

EAST  FALMOUTH 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CGMPAIY 
PORTLAND,  CONNECTICUT 


Established    in    1878 


WATER  WHITE  KEROSENE 


and 


STODDARD  SOLVENT 

Kerosene  pumped  directly  onto  bog   through   a  spray 
nozzle. 


PETROLEUM  SALES  &  SERViCE,  INC. 

Hedge   Road      -      Plymouth,   Mass. 
Phone   Plymouth   1499 


Ei«lit 


EDAVILLE    OPEN    FOR 

1950   SEASON 

More  than  50  bus  excursions  of 
school  children  from  all  parts  of 
Massachusetts  were  scheduled  to 
visit  Edaville,  South  Carver  in  May. 
Starting  May  first  the  narrow^- 
guage  is  now  operating  daily. 
Throughout  this  month,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood  will  thus  be 
hosts  to  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren. Once  regarded  as  merely  a 
day's  outing  this  trip  through 
"cranberry  country,"  is  now  con- 
sidered by  educators  as  the  most 
popular  of  educational  tours  for 
pupils. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
adults  and  children  rode  the  nar- 
row-guage  in  1949  and  more  are 
anticipated   this   year. 

The  "Tom  Thumb"  museum  at 
Edaville,  which  is  dedicated  to 
two  of  the  most  famed  people  of 
the  world,  General  and  Mrs. 
Thumb  has  opened  at  Edaville  for 
another  season.  The  showing  of 
the  belongings  of  the  late,  little 
people  has  been  enlarged  for  this 
season.  Last  year  it  was  visited 
by  19,059  persons.  The  museum 
operated  by  the  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Thumb.  Included  in  the  exhibit 
are  many  of  the  belongings  of 
Dolly  Dutton  of  Framingham,  who 
was  another  midget. 

COUNCIL    VOTES    FOR 
"SECTION  32" 

The  Cranberry  Growers'  Coun- 
cill  has  met  at  New  York  and 
voted  its  approval  of  adoption  of 
"Section  32,"  if  this  form  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  cranberry  surplus 
can  be  obtained.  Under  this  the  in- 
dustry must  develop  a  "non-food" 
use  for  the  cranberries  and  sell 
them  off  the  market,  that  is,  not 
in  competition  with  the  consumer 
cianberrics,  bcfor  the  assistance 
will  be  granted.  The  necessary 
briefs  for  the  presentation  of  the 
plan  were  drawn  up  by  Karl  D. 
Loos,  atorney  for  ACE  and  John 
Quarles,  attorney  for  NCA. 

It  is  reported  the  committee  ap- 
lointed  by  the  council  has  held  a 
number  of  meetings  to  determine 
in  what  way  the  surplus  may  be 
i;sed,  other  than  food,  but  at  this 
writing,  with  no  solution  an- 
r.ounced. 


Uses  of  cranberries  in  produc- 
ing wax,  pectin,  ursalic  acid  and 
dyes  have  been  rejected,  but  con- 
sidered promising  were,  mixed 
with  a  cattle  feed  or  a  carrier  for 
fertilizer.  This  committee  consists 
of  John  F.  Marriott,  Russell  Make- 
peace, Homer  L.  Gibbs  and  Charles 
L.   Lewis. 

BANDON   CO-OPERATIVE 
PLANS  WAREHOUSE 

Bandon  Cranberry  Growers'  Co- 
operative plans  a  large  warehouse 
for  grading  packing  and  handling 
its  crop,  the  structure  to  be  on 
highway  101  beyond  13th  street 
at  Bandon,  Oregon. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a 
50  X  100  ft.  frame  to  be  completed 
in  time  to  handle  next  Fall's  co- 
op crop  which  mai'kets  under  the 
brand  "Bandon  Cranberries." 


Election  Of 
Officers  Of  N.  E. 
Postponed 

Annual  Meeting  of  Member- 
.ship  Votes  Deferment  Un- 
til After  Study  and  Report 
of  Co-op  by  "Outside" 
Men — Record  Attendance 
at  Carver. 


A  record  of  215  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  at  Car- 
ver Town  Hall,  Thursday,  April  20. 
Much  of  the  meeting  was  of  the 
usual  pattern  of  reports  of  officers 
of  the  co-op  and  of  American 
Cranberry  Exchange,  but  there 
was  a  distinct  departure  in  that 
election  of  officers,  N.  E.  directors 
to  American  Cranberry  Exchange 
and  the  Grower's  Council  was 
postponed. 

This  is  to  be  held  June  1,  (or 
earlier)  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
nfter  a  final  report  is  made  to  the 
membership  by  Carl  F.  Wood, 
business  engineer,  74  Federal 
Street,  Boston  and  his  associate, 
George  W,  Harbour  of  Milton  who 
are  studying  the  financial  situation 
of  the  New  England,  and  its  re- 
lantions  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  which  is  its  credi- 
tor. 


The  action  came  upon  motion  of 
Earle  Boardway  of  Carver,  who 
immediately  after  President  George 
H.  Cowen  had  opened  the  session, 
moved  the  usual  election  not 
be  held  until  the  study  had  been 
completed  and  a  final  report  giv- 
en by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Harbour. 
When  the  motion  was  first  offered 
Mr.  Cowen  ruled  it  out  of  order 
at  that  tim'8,  but  said  it  would  be 
taken  up  after  Mr.  Wood  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  financial  status  of  the  co-op 
as  far  as  he  had  time,  to  ascertain 
it  at  present. 

Needed   Outside   Help 

Mr.  Wood  began  by  saying  a 
substantial  amount  was  owed  to 
the  bank  by  the  co-op,  but  added 
"we  are  interested  in  the  indus- 
try, and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the 
Cape  financially,  and  there  is  no 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  bank. 
It's  officers  thought  you  might 
need  outside  help,  which  we  are 
trying  to  give.  He  said  he  was  not 
a  representative  of  the  bank.  The 
investigators  were  recommended 
by  the  b.-nk  and  retained  by 
NECSCO. 

The  first  interest  of  the  bank, 
he  continued,  according  to  sound 
banking  principals  and  to  protect 
its  investors  is  to  find  out  the 
exact  situation.  He  said  first,  it 
was  hoped  to  find  out  just  what 
actions  had  caused  the  financial 
difficulties,  and  then  secondly,  and 
more     important,     to     right     t'ne 
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troubles.  There  had  not  yet  been 
time  to  get  the  "complete  picture, 
but  we  already  have  a  fairly  clear 
picture." 

He  said  there  has  been  so  much 
confusion,  so  many  hostile  feelings 
and  "personalities"  that  the  good 
of  the  industry  may  at  times  have 
been  overlooked.  The  growers 
have  an  old  industry,  going  back 
many  generations.  "You  are  not 
a  business,  which  may  go  out  of 
cxistance — the  cranberry  industry 
wil  go  on.  There  will  always  be 
growers.    It  will   not  vanish." 

He  said  the  present  difficulties 
would  have  arisen  anyway,  even 
"if  your  officers  had  had  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  He  referred  to 
the  confusion  of  the  war  and  to 
the  period  of  getting  out  of  the 
war,  and  to  the  "three  banner  crops 
in  a  row."  To  these  difficulties  had 
suddenly  been  added  the  universal 
demand  of  the  consunver  for  cello- 
pi.ane  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

He  said  the  growers  years  ago 
had  formed  the  fresh  co-ops  and 
were  very  sucessful.  "Then  came 
liccessing  and  it  grew  rapidly.  I 
think  you  growers  may  have  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  processing 
would  take  the  place  of  the  fresh 
berry,  at  least  largely.  He  said 
fresli  fruit  men  may  have  looked 
at  processed  cranberries  as  a 
"rival",  which  they  are  not. 
To  Much  Rivalry 
He  went  on  to  say  that  each 
co-op  (the  fresh  and  the  process- 
ing groups)  tried  to  get  more  ber- 
lies  than  the  other — to  get  more 
members.  It  is  very  easy  to  look 
Lack  and  see  mistakes,  he  added, 
i.e  then  said  it  was  not  the  true 
business  of  the  co-ops  to  loan 
money  for  mortgages,  yet  "you 
co-ops  loaned  more  and  more." 

He  told  of  going  into  bog  nvan- 
agement  for  members  and  of  pro- 
V  d.ng  bo3  services  and  supplies 
i.or  members.  This  was  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  he  f^aid,  and 
legal,  but  it  helped  to  lead  to  the 
present  financial  difficulties.  He 
said  in  this  business  the  co-ops 
didn't  collect  cash,  but  did  it  on 
an  "open  book"  basis,  hoping  and 
expecting  the  proceeds  for  the 
growers'  berries  when  sold,  would 
cover  the  indebtedncs,  and  found 
tins  did  not  work  out. 


Money  he  said  was  tied  up  in 
advances  to  the  growers,  and  final- 
ly a  situation  arose  where  the 
growers  couldn't  pay  the  co-op  for 
services  and  supplies  and  the  co-op 
couldn't  pay  the  growers  for  the 
berries  it  sold.  It  became  a  situa- 
tion of,  "I  can't  pay  you  until 
you  pay  me  on  both  sides — with 
a  good  deal  of  justice  on  both 
sides." 

To  End  Bog  Management, 
Service,  Mortgages 
It  was  brought  out  that  the  New 
England  directors  have  voted  to 
discontinue  these  practices  and 
there  are  to  be  no  more  bog  man- 
agements, bog  services  or  mort- 
gage loans. 

He  said  the  New  England  cwed 
its  members  about  the  same 
amount  the  members  owed  it,  and 
it  would  look  as  is  this  could  be 
easily  cancelled  out.  But  this  was 
not  the  case,  because  usually  the 
co-op  owed  the  m'ost  to  a  member 
who  had  paid  the  most. 

"Vicious  Circle*  ' 
Going  into  figures  as  they  had 
been  so  far  ascertained,  he  said 
the  co-op  was  sound  until  1946,  but 
with  the  '47  crop  troubles  began 
and  '48  and  '40  aded,  until  a  vicious 
circle  had  started.  Money  put  in- 
to new  screenhouse,  cellophane, 
mortgages  and  other  things  could 
not  be  used  to  pay  growers  with. 
He  said  the  company's  quick  as- 
sets became  very  much  frozen. 

It  was  a  very  encouraging  mat- 
ter, he  said,  that  the  industry  last 
Fall  sold  more  berries  than  it  pro- 
duced, but  there  was  still  the 
trouble  of  surpluses.  He  said  these 
must  be  gotten  rid  of.  He  said  the 
bank  wanted  to  help  out,  and  he 
believed  with  the  right  spirit  of 
the  members,  a  way  out  could  be 
found. 

He  said  the  members  could  do 
one  of  three  things:  (1)  to  con- 
tinue to  squabble,  members  drop 
out  and  have  the  New  England 
"blow  up".  But  if  that  were  done 
he  asked  how  long  would  the  in- 
dustry be  prospei-ous?  He  said, 
secondly  the  members  could  as- 
sess theirselves  individually  for  the 
amount  in  debt,  which  he  doubted 
they  would  or  could  do  practically. 
Thirdly  he  said  the  full  strength  of 
the    co-op    could    be    used    and   the 


over-all  council  could  be  strength- 
ened, possibly  with  the  addition 
of  two  outside  men  to  give 
an  outside  view,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved a  solution  would  be  to  go 
to  the  Springfield  Bank  of  Co- 
operatives for  financial  aid.  He 
said  it  should  be  realized  this  is  a 
Federal  bank,  purpose  of  which 
is  to  relieve  such  distresses. 
To  Consult  Bank  for  Co-ops 
He  said  he  hoped  the  co-op 
would  vote  authority  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harbour  to  consult  the 
hank  at  Springfield  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  It  was  moved  this 
be  done,  and  it  was  also  amended 
the  president  of  the  New  England 
also  be  one  of  this  committee  to 
confer  with  the  bank  officials. 

Manager  A.  D.  Benson  said  he 
fully  endorsed  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Wood,  and  that  he  felt  it  was  the 
only  way  out  and  he  said  the  "peo- 
ple" in  Washington  know  of  the 
cranberry  siuation  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  helpful." 

The  motion  and  amendment  were 
voted. 

Another  action  taken  on  motion 
of  Chester  Robbins,  Onset,  direct- 
or, was  that  no  more  berries  be 
given  to  any  processor  without  a 
reasonable  advance  being  allowed. 
Although  opposed  by  Russell  A. 
Trufant,  the  motion  was  carried. 
"Other  Fruits  Worse  Off" 
C.  M.  Chaney  in  his  report 
stated  the  Exchange,  as  of  April 
17  had  sold  a  grand  total  of  375,- 
705  barrels  of  cranberries  fresh, 
or  more  than  were  sold  by  both 
ACE  and  NCA  last  year.  An  esti- 
mated 525,000  barrels  were  sold 
by  the  co-op  and  independents  on 
the  fresh  market  last  year,  he  said, 
the  largest  quantity  since  World 
War  II.  The  average  gross  F.  0.  B. 
to  the  Exchange  for  all  areas  was 
$12,105.  Costs,  including  advertis- 
ing were  16.03  precent. 

As  discouraging  as  was  the  price 
situation  for  the  '49  cranberry 
crop,  he  said,  other  fruits  were 
worse  as  '49  was  a  generally  de- 
clning  market,  and  there  was  an 
attempt  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  cranberries  to  the  level  of  com- 
petitive fruits.  He  mentioned 
peaches  as  being  dumped,  apples 
not     harvested,     "four     times     the 

(Continued    on    Page    14) 
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GET    THEM    EATEN 


THE  answer  of  what  to  do  with  the  cran- 
■*■  berries  we  raise  can  be  easily  answered. 
'Get  them  eaten".  Which,  of  course,  is 
not  nearly  as  simple  a  thing  as  it  sounds. 
In  this,  we  are  thinking  as  much,  or  moi-e, 
of  future  crops  than  of  the  present  trouble- 
some surolus,  which  will  be  cleaned  up. 

And  in  this  matter  cranberries  are  no 
different  from  many  another  agricultural 
product.  The  farms,  orchards,  grain 
fields,  vineyards,  and  cranberry  bogs  can 
produce  so  much,  now  they  can  run  ahead 
of  consumption.     They  have  in  many    m- 
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The  swing  of  Mr.  Urann  and  others  of 
NCA  staff  through  the  West  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  push  sales  of  OC- 
EAN SPRAY  through  meetings  with  cus- 
tomers and  potential  customers  in  various 
cities  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  way  of 
increasing  consumption  of  processed  cran- 
berries. ACE  has  pointed  out  that  EAT- 
MOR  advertising  was  effective  advertising. 
One  survey  by  a  research  agency  showed 
that  EATMOR  ranked  fourth  in  readership 
among  all  national  food  ads  appearing  in 
Sunday  magazine  supplements.  Good,  con- 
structive efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
folks  to  "eat  more  cranberries." 

But  we  are  apparently  going  to  raise 
more  cranberries  pretty  regularly  in  the 
years  to  come.  Farmers  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  constantly  improving  upon  Nature. 
Hybrid  corn  has  increased  the  annual  take 
of  that  staple  by  many  millions,  for  in- 
stance. We  read  that  scientists  are  at  work 
on  a  "better  bee".  Better  pollination  will 
increase  yields. 

Science  has  so  greatly  and  so  rapidly 
come  to  the  aid  of  agriculture  that  we  are 
becoming  much  more  proficient — perhaps 
we  are  getting  far  too  proficient  for  our 
own  good.  Consider  the  interest  shown  in 
the  equipment  show  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry Growers'  Association  last  month. 
Down  in  Jersey  this  month  there  was  a  dra- 
matic one-day  transformation  of  a  270-acre 
farm — with  the  aid  of  15  tractors,  ploughs, 
30  men  and  3  bulldozers.  This  job  would 
have  taken  by  old-style  methods  three  to 
four  years. 

All  the  sciences  have  contributed  so 
much  recently  to  more  efficient  and  in- 
creased production  that  the  farmer  almost 
automatically  is  a  better  farmer — or  cran- 
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berry  grower.  The  result  is  that  there  will 
be  more  cranberries.  Cranberries  are 
grown  to  be  eaten.  To  avoid  more  sur- 
pluses some  way,  somehow,  consumers 
must  be  induced  to  eat  more  cranberries. 


T'HE  consumption  of  fruit  since  1936  has 
-■-  been  upwards.  It  has  risen  from  170 
pounds  to  about  220  per  person  per  year 
in  that  period.  But  this  increase  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  citrus  fruits.  How 
have  the  citrus  producers  accomplished 
this,  while  others  have  not? 
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ary   gent'cman   receiving   attention  of  the   full   staff  of   "Mom  and 
-       —       -        ■  '^'       ""  *'     left    to   right, 


World' 


CAPE    COD    CRANBERRY    GROWERS'    EXHIBIT:    Top, 
Dad"  club,  which  served  cafeteria  stvlc  luncheon,  is   "Bob"   Knox,    editor  of   ACE    "Cranberr 
are-    Mrs     Edwin   Cole.    Mrs.   Jasper    Balano.   Mrs.   Robert   C.   Hammond.   Mrs.   Harold   Ferguson,   Mrs 
ard    Beattie,    Mrs.    Gilbert    Ncal.    Mrs.    Edwin    Ames,    Mrs.    James    Eldridge.      Bottom,    Mrs.    Jessie    Ferguson    tj;ies 
berry  Cola,   with   Andrew   L.   Mahoney   of   the   Cola  company,  Abington. 
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The    "Moms". 
Henry   Cannon,   Mrs.   J.   Rich- 
r    tries    a    glass   of    Cran- 
(CRANBERRIES  Photo)  , 


UPPER — Some  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
N.  J.  Kneeling,  left  to  right:  D.  M.  Crabbe,  Ex.  Com,,  Vinton  N.  Thompson,  President.  Standing:  William  S.  Haines,  1st 
V.   P.;    Archer   Coddington,   2nd    V.   P.;   C.   A.    Doehlert,   secretary-treasurer;    Ralph   B.   Clayberger,   Ex.   Com. 

(Photo    Wm.    B.    Tomlinson,    Jr.) 


BOTTOM — Honored,  Ellis  D.  Atwood  (center)  of  Edaville  Railroad  fame  receives  replica  of  his  engine  No.  7,  presentation 
by  Lt.  Gov.  Norman  McDonald  in  behalf  of  N.  E.  Kiwanians.  George  Whoreskey,  secretary  of  the  N.  E.  Association,  is  at  left 
of  Mr.  Atwood.  More  than  200  attended  the  affair,  which  included  a  banquet,  at  the  Atwood  screenhouse.  Mr.  Atwood  is  a 
member  of   Plymouth   Kiwanis.      Many   distinguished   guests   were    present. 
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New  England  Sales 

{Continued    from    Page    10) 

total  amount  of  cranberries,  pound 
for  pound,  being  left  on  the  trees," 
apricots,  although  a  short  crop, 
dumped  because  of  the  prices, 
plums  and  prunes  in  trouble. 

As  for  advertising  of  cranberries 
this  year,  whereas  8500,000  was 
allocated  last  year  by  the  council 
of  which  $65,000  in  late  season 
newspaper  space  was  cancelled, 
while  he  believed  Exchange  adver- 
tising had  been  very  benificial  and 
money  well  spent,  he  did  not  feel 
that  nearly  that  much  should  be 
spent  unless  all  in  the  industry 
spend  more  than  at  present. 

He  said  he  did  not  feel  pessimis- 
tic toward  the  immediate  future  of 
the  industry,  but  would  be  more 
optimistic  if  the  surpluses  could 
be  disposed  of  before  the  next 
crop.  He  said  ACE  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  surplus,  and  ACE 
shouldn't  be  expected  to  pull  the 
industry  out  of  the  hole  in  fresh 
fruit  sales  in  a  single  year.  NCA 
is  doing  a  good  job  is  attempting 
to  spread  the  use  of  cranberries 
(processed)  to  off  seasons,  he 
thought. 
"General  Frustration" — McGrew 

E.  C.  McGrew  asked  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  cranberry  indnus- 
try,  the  economy  of  the  country, 
with  the  whole  world  in  regard  to 
peace  and  stability?  He  said  there 
is  post-war  "frustration,"  but  pre- 
sent problems  could  be  worked  out 
as  they  always  had  been  in  the 
past.  He  felt  much  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  progress  already 


made — the  trade  is  changing  its 
mind  toward  the  cranberry  market, 
and  is  getting  over  its  discourage- 
ment from  the  "dismal  1948  sea- 
son." 

He  compared  the  ACE  sales 
graph  of  1923,  which  was  five  years 
after  the  first  war  and  that  of 
'49  which  was  also  five  years 
after  the  close  of  hostilities  of  the 
second.  He  said  both  showed  sim- 
ilarity of  uncertainty,  and  both 
might  be  due  to  postwar  recovery 
conditions. 

Walter  E.  Piper,  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Dept.  of  Agriculture 
added  a  cheery  note  for  the  grow- 
ers. He  said  he  had  been  in  the 
agricultural  business  many  years 
and  had  seen  many,  many  kinds 
of  problems  which  at  times  seemed 
insumountable,  but  which  had  been 
overcome.  He  recalled  when  it  was 
believed  there  was  no  hope  for 
the  entire  vegetable  greenhouse  in- 
dustry, yet  it  revived  and  increased 
50  percent.  The  cranberry  busi- 
ness, he  added,  is  not  alone  in  its 
troubles  this  year.  He  congratu- 
lated the  members  upon  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  he  had  seen  and 
upon  their  large  attendance.  He 
said  cranberries  should  be  "glanror- 
ized"  more  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  grown  and  there 
were  many  by-products  which 
could  be  developed.  He  offered  the 
help  of  the   state  bureau. 

Lester  Haines  of  the  New  York 
office  also  spoke  as  did  R.  J.  Hill- 
strom  of  Oregon,  "Western  Pick- 
ers." 


URANN  AND  NCA 
STAFF  MEMBERS  AT 
CAPE  CLUBS 


It's  the  only  carbonated  Cranberry    drink    and, 
blended  with  Cola,  is  a  real  treat.     The  children  love 
it  and  it's  a  super  mix  for  the  grown-ups.     One  gallon 
of  syrup  makes  128  drinks.     Send  for  it  now. 
$1.00  a  Quart  or  $3.50  a  Gallon 

IPOSTAGE  PREPAID! 

CRANBERRY   COLA    CORPORATION 

Abington,  Massachusetts 

NO    C.  O.  D.  s 


Explain  Sales  Promotions  on 
Western  Trips  —  Officers 
Are  Elected 


Final  Winter  meetings  of  Barn- 
stable County  Cranberry  clubs 
were  held.  Upper  Cape,  April  10, 
Cotuit,  and  Lower  Cape,  Orleans, 
April  11.  Principal  speaker  was 
M.  L.  Urann,  who  with  others  of 
National  Cranberry  Association, 
spoke  on  "The  Cranberry  Situa- 
tion." 

Chiefly,  Mr.  Urann  told  in 
graphic  detail  how  the  association 
has  been  campaigning  for  the  in- 
clusion of  cranberries  in  menus  the 
year  around.  The  slogan  in  use 
is  "chicken  and  cranberry  is  click- 
in"  and  the  program  was  similar 
to  meetings  which  the  NCA  officials 
have  held  at  Western  cranberry 
growers'  meetings.  The  NCA 
group  has  just  completed  a  tour 
principal  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Southwest  where  they 
promoted  the  chicken  and  cran- 
berry campaign  before  brokers  and 
other  customers  and  potential  cus- 
tomers. 

"Economy    in    Operation" 

"Economy  of  Operation  in  the 
canning      industry      keeps      prices 


Robert  W.  Savary 
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fair,"  Mr.  Urann  said,  and  told  the 
growers,  improvements  were  being 
made  constantly.  He  referred  to 
the  new  cooling  system  which  cools 
a  can  in  five  minutes  rather  than 
the  previous  12  hours,  and  also 
using  syrup  in  place  of  sugar.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  quality 
in  the   pack. 

Miss  Ellen  Stillman,  related  the 
part  she  had  played  in  the  cam- 
paign as  advertising  manager. 
She  stated  the  consumption  of 
chicken  is  about  100  lbs.  per  fam- 
ily a  year,  and  in  this,  the  third 
year  of  the  campaign,  sales  of 
chicken  had  risen  greatly  as  well 
as  cranberry  sauce.  She  said  it 
took  ten  years  to  put  across  such 
a  major  campaign  and  this  one  is 
now  considered  as  showing  much 
promise.  She  mentioned,  with 
self-service  stores,  the  consumer 
was  the  person  to  keep  in  mind, 
and  advertising  has  been  directed 
at  the  consumer  through  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  the  radio, 
as  well  as  the  direct  mailing  of 
recipe  booklets  by  NCA. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  1950  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  program,  she 
said. 

January   to   August   Sales 

Gordon  Mann,  sales  manager 
told  of  his  part  in  the  project  to 
aim  at  selling  as  much  cranberry 
sauce  through  Januray  to  August 
as  possible.  Prospects  look  bright 
for  accomplishing  this  goal  in 
the  ten  years  allocated  for  the 
campaign  to  be  made  completely 
successful.  Mr.  Proeb  of  the  sales 
department  called  attention  to  the 
growing  success  in  introducing 
frozen  cranberry  juice. 

Slump    Will    End 

President  George  Lamb  of  the 
Springfield  Banks  for  Co-opera- 
tives spoke  briefly  on  the  financial 
aspects,  saying  he  felt  confident 
that  the  slump  in  the  cranberry 
rr.'arket  of  the  past  two  years 
would  improve  if  the  growers 
would  continue  to  work  together. 
The  outlook  for  the  completion 
of  processing  and  marketing  the 
remainder  of  the  '48  crop  was 
early  in  October. 

Question  and  answer  periods  fol- 
lowed the  speakers. 


Election  of  Officers 

At  Cotuit  the  group  elected 
Ralph  Thacher  of  Hyannis,  grow- 
er and  Cape  field  man  for  New 
England    Cranberry    Sales,    Com- 


pany, persident,  succeeding  Robert 
S.  Handy,  who  has  served  for  the 
past  two  years.  Vice-president  is 
Harold  Shepherd,  secretary, 
Charles     Savery,     Alvin     Crocker, 
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"  ^      in  MUNSON  cellophane  bags 

Let  >our  cranberries  sell  themselves  in  transparent 
cellophane  packages  by  Munson.  for  10  years  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  plain  and  printed  sales- 
boosting  cellophane  packages  for  the  cranberry 
industry.  Contact  the  Munson  Bag  representative 
nearest  you.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 


Mr.  Ed  Hirsch 
5  35  North  Noble 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Bud  Hatch 
62  Evergreen  Ave. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Vlasick 
175  5  Utah  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 
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Cleveland,  Ohio    1 366  West  1 1 7th  St. 
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secretary.  Mr.  Handy  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

And,  in  this  matter  cranberries 
are  no  different  from  many  another 
agricultural  product  The  farms, 
orchards,  grain  fields,  vineyards 
cranberry  bogs  can  produce  so 
much,  now,  they  can  run  ahead  of 
consumption.  They  have  in  many 
instances. 

The  swing  of  Mr.  Urann  and 
others  of  NCA  staff  through  the 
West  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  push  sales  of  OCEAN 
customers  and  potential  customers 
in  various  cities  would  seem  to 
be  a  sound  way  of  increasing  con- 
sumption of  processed  cranberries. 
ACE    has   pointed   out   that   EAT- 
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MOR  advertising  was  effective 
advertising.  One  survey  by  a  re- 
search agency  showed  that  EAT- 
MOR  ranked  fourth  in  readership 
among  all  national  food  ads  ap- 
pearing in  Sunday  magazine  sup- 
plements. Good,  constructive 
efforts  are  being  made  to  get  folks 
to  "eat  more  cranberries." 

But  we  are  apparently  going  to 
raise  more  cranberries  pretty  regu- 
larly in  the  years  to  come.  Farm- 
ers of  every  description  are  con- 
stantly improving  upon  Nature. 
Hybird  corn  has  increased  the  an- 
nual staple  by  many  millions,  for 
instance.  We  read  that  scientists 
are  at  work  on  a  "better  bee." 
Better  pollination  will  increase 
yields. 

Science  has  so  greatly  and  so 
rapidly  come  to  the  aid  of  agricul- 
ture that  we  are  coming  much 
more  proficient — perhaps  we  are 
getting  far  to  proficient  for  our 
own  good.  Consider  the  interest 
shown  in  the  equipnvint  show  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association  last  month.  Down  in 
Jersey  this  month  there  was  a 
dramatc  one-day  transformation  of 
a  270  acre  farm — with  the  aid  of 
!.5  tractors,  ploughs,  30  men  and 
IIE3IIIHIIIIfl!IIIHIIIIBIIIIBilllE3:  r!!''glll'Ei  m^.  ■mil 


.3  bulldozers.  This  job  would  have 
taken  by  old-style  methods  three 
to  four  years. 

All  the  sciences  have  contributed 
so  much  recently  to  more  efficient 
and  increased  production  that  the 
farmer  almost  automatically  is  a 
better  farmer — or  cranberry  grow- 
er. The  results  is  that  there  will 
be  more  cranberries.  Cranberries 
are  grown  to  be  eaten.  To  avoid 
more  surpluses  some  way,  some- 
how, consumers  must  be  induced  to 
eat   ni'ore   cranberries. 

Quality  Control 

(Continued     from    Pace    4) 

series,  CRANBERRIES  March.  So 
take  not  over  a  fifth  from  the  55 
percent  is  44  percent.  Then  add 
the  25  percent  of  the  crop  which 
appears  on  the  Thanksgiving 
market  in  the  form  of  Howes  and 
other  varieties,  and  we  find  69  per- 
cent of  the  crop  concentrated  in 
that  one  holiday  market.  Under 
cellophane  that  means  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  crop  has  to  be 
screened,  packed,  shipped,  whole- 
saled, retailed  and  home-processed 
in  about  three  weeks  time.  That 
is  a  strain  on  every  facility  in- 
volved. 


3  /.  T  ./  Growing  As 

}filT.lrfim^  Wiscoiisin's  Own  Sales  Agency 

1.  Proven  Performance. 

2.  Established  Brands. 

3.  Experienced  Marketing. 

4.  Live  Trade  Relationships. 

5.  A  Record  of  Stable  Pricing. 

6.  Orderly  Distribution. 

7.  Reasonable  Sales  Fees. 

8.  A  Will  to  Work  for  the  Betterment 
of  Cranberry  Marketing. 

Cranberry  Growers,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 
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Worst    Strain    in    Earlies 

The  worst  strain  is  on  tiie 
quality  of  our  early  berries.  We 
have   too   many   poor   Early    Black 


CRANBERRY  MARSH 
FOR  SALE 

240  acres  of  land,  abundance 
of  pine  timber  and  pulp,  good 
water  supply.  Five  acres  bear- 
ing fruit,  three  more  ready  for 
planting.  One  modern  home 
and  one  older  type  house,  work 
shop.  Bulldozer  and  other 
equipment. 

Inquire 

H.   D.   ROUSSOPOULOS 

Millston,  Wisconsin 

Box  93 


cranberries.  We  can  cros.s  out  one 
word  there.  We  have  too  many 
cranberries,  period.  We  might 
hope  to  replace  some  of  our  Black 
acreage  with  the  newly  selected 
varieties.  But  it  will  be  ten  years 
before  conrmercially  significant 
quantities  of  these  berries  reach 
the  market.  We  might  replant  with 
Howes.  Again  a  period  of  years. 
The  best  effect  from  either  policy 
would  be  the  elimination  of  the 
Blacks  from  areas  replanted.  Work 
is  being  done  looking  toward  a  bet- 
ter-storing package.  But  mean- 
while, our  best  bet  is  to  raise 
better  cranberries. 
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Protects  Cranguyiaa 


ProfectioriSJ/'from 
Frost  and  Drought 
\iS^!SS^^£'^^^^g^^^^^m^^^^^m^^^m^^^^^^^^m^^^^^  at  Cronguyma  Farms, 
HHOTO     COURTESY     OF     PORTLAND    OREGON    JOURNAL '■°"9  ^®°'''' ^°*''- 

OPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland.  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.   R.   NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

IVIASSACHUGETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BfRD^SPRINKLII^M^IS,  CgRP; 


Marketing 


by    Ethel    Kranick 


Growers  should  take  time  to  edu- 
cate themselves  not  only  in  the 
ever  changing  culture  problems, 
but  widen  their  knowledge  of  prob- 
lems involved  in  getting  the  pro- 
duct to  the  consumer. 

Oregon  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  devoted  an  entire 
issue  of  its  Agriculture  Bulletin  to 
the  discussion  of  Marketing  of 
Agricultural  comnvodities.  The 
principles  involved  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  cranberry  industry 
as  any  other  product.  Growers 
should  be  interested  in  a  review  of 
these  basic  principles. 

Erwin  L.  Peterson,  Director  of 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  an  article  entitled:  "Mar- 
keting— What  is  it?"  points  out 
that  marketing  is  no  longer  a  sim- 
ple act  of  buying  and  selling  at  a 
place  called  a  market  but  is  now 
"much  more".  His  final  definition 
of  marketing  takes  many  words, 
to  quote:  "It  is  production,  pack- 
aging-, processing,  transportation, 
handling,  merchandising,  eating 
habits,  nutritional  knowledge,  trad- 
ing, government  policy.  It  is  chem- 
istry, biology,  engineering —  a 
host  of  science  applied.  It  is  a  ser- 
ies of  processes  by  which  man  ex- 
changes with  other  men  the  prod- 
uct of  his  labor." 

Have  Know-How  of  Production 

Cranberry  growers  without  doubt 
have  the  "know  how"  of  produc- 
tion. Very  few  cranberry  growers 
are  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
newest  methods  in  frost  protection, 
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of  late  developments  in  irrigation, 
drainage  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
Few  that  have  not  tried  out  the 
new  weed  eradicators,  but  the  past 
few  market  years  indicate  that 
there  is  still  need  for  a  closer  study 
of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  their 
industry. 


Packaging   Not  New 

The  cranberry  industry  went  full 
swing  into  cellophane  packaging 
this  past  season,  but  how  many  in- 
dividual growers  realized  that  con- 
sumer packaging  has  been  a  de- 
finite trend  for  the  past  ten  years  ? 
Its  development  came  of  the  need 

i 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Try  Some  Constructive    Thinking    And    Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:  Hancock  60830 


to  increase  eflflciency  all  the  way 
down  the  line  to  the  consumer.  Ask 
any  groceryman  if  he  likes  cello- 
phane packages  and  his  answer  is 
a  definite  "yes".  He  no  longer 
loses  time  in  weighing,  and  sack- 
ing, and  in  many  more  modern 
stores,  of  even  picking  up  the  pack- 
age for  the  consumer.  Mr.  Leo 
Spada  of  the  United  Salad  Com- 
pany who  has  pioneered  in  pack- 
aging perishables  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle: "The  success  with  which  this 
comparatively  new  field  has  met 
would  indicate  ultimate  expansion 
in  the  quality  market." 

With  pre-packaging  comes  the 
absolute  need  for  quality.  The  con- 
sumer can  see  at  a  glance  what 
she  is  purchasing,  so  if  the  pack- 
;^ge  is  of  low  quality  it  will  be  left 
£.t  the  store — next  tim'a  the  grocer 
does  not  order  that  item.  If  the 
!,i&cei-  does  not  order  from  the 
s.i.olesaler,  then  the  wholesaler 
di,es  not  order  from  the  broker — 
aiid  thj  grower's  market  is  gone. 
Price  tutting  usually  results  with 
ihe  lowering  of  the  whole  price 
;,tiajture  for  that  product.  It  is 
qj»te  evident  then  that   the  study 
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of  factors  which  make  for  .super- 
ior quality  is  an  absolute  must  in 
these  days  of  pre-packaging. 

Seasonal  crops  which  are  too 
large  to  market  fresh  must  of 
necessity  be  handled  in  some  other 
way.  Processing  has  been  devel- 
oped to  take  care  of  that  part  of 
the  crop  that  the  market  will  not 
take  in  a  season.  Markets  must 
be  developed  to  absorb  the  process- 
ed produce  throughout  the  year. 
A  grower  owes  it  to  himself  to 
make  a  study  of  the  need  for  pro- 
cessing in  relation  to  his  own  prod- 
uct. 

Growers  Should  Understand 
Transportation 

Transportation  is  another  subject 
that  growers  should  understand. 
How  do  cranberries  reach  the  con- 
sumer and  at  what  cost.  Prices 
may  vary  from  one  locality  to  the 
other  due  to  differences  in  freight 
rates.  Leigh  S.  Martin  of  the 
Martin  Distributing  Co.  of  Port- 
land, Oregon  says  that  "Increases 
in  railroad  freight  rates  and  slow 
time  in  transit  have  caused  con- 
siderable volume  of  produce  to 
move  by  truck.  This  truck  move- 
ment has  raised  a  great  many  prob- 
lems one  of  which  is  the  lack  of  a 
dispatch  system  whereby  we  would 
he  advise:!  of  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures at  di^erent  points  in  transit." 

Growers  should  aquaint  them- 
selves with  the  problems  the  brok- 
ers and  wholesalers  have  to  face  in 
distributing  their  berricz;  freight 
rates,  rules  and  regulations  in  In- 
ter-State commerce,  refrigeration, 
brands,  inspection  and  diversions. 
Chemistry  and  engineering  are 
now  entering  into  the  problems  of 
transportation.  Refrigerated  air 
transportation  is  soon  to  be  a  com- 
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mon  and  acceptjd  way  of  food  dis- 
ti'ibution  along  with  rail  and  motor 
freight,  all  of  which  increases  the 
cost  of  distribution,  making  it  ever 
more  necessary  to  cut  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Advertising  Shaping  Eating  Habits 
Advertising  costs  money,  but  one 
cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  or  listen  to  the  radio 
without  being  confronted  with  ad- 
vertising. Advertising  is  a  part  of 
our  way  of  life  and  keeps  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  focused  on 
both  agriculture  and  manufactured 
products.  No  itianufacturer  would 
expect  to  sell  his  goods  on  another 
manufacturer's  advertising — com- 
petition is  keen,  nor  should  any 
grower    expect    to    benefit    by    any 


advertising  in  which  he  does  not 
participate.  But  again,  advertising 
is  of  little  value  unless  the  produ- 
cer co-operates  by  producing  a 
quality  package  that  is  worth  ad- 
vertising. The  effect  of  advertis- 
ing on  the  eating  habits  of  the 
nation  is  hard  to  measure  but 
studies  in  Home  Economics  show 
that  the  public  is  shaping  its  eat- 
ing habits  to  recipes  and  pictures 
from  magazines  and  radio  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  daily  news- 
paper. 

If  the  cranberry  can  make  an 
impact  on  the  eating  habits  of  the 
country  through  continued  adver- 
tising, there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  sustained  demand  for 
cranberries    in    some    form,    fresh, 


THE  EASY  WAY 

to  install  a  pump 


1.  Dig  a  hole.  No  cofferdamming,  spiling,  or  pump- 
ing out.     Just  a  hole  full  of  water. 

2.  Drop  in  the  pump  right  in  its  prefabricated  set- 
ting. Just  leave  off  the  discharge  pipe  and  drive 
pulley. 

3.  Backfill  the  hole;  add  the  discharge  pipe  and 
pulley;  belt  on  the  power  and 


4.     Pump. 


For  Pump  settings  as  for  flumes,  see 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 


Hydraulic    Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 
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canned,  frozen   or  jams,  jellies   or 
juice,   throughout  the   entire   year. 
Government    Offer    Assistance 
The    Federal    Government    is    of 
'ervice   to  all  agriculture  thi-ough 
J'  "%    crop    reporting    service.     Only 

.flrough  the  co-operation  of  the  in- 
dividual grower  can  our  govern- 
ment statistician  get  the  correct 
figures  and  crop  estimates.  Mr. 
Niels  I.  Nielsen,  Statistician  in 
charge  of  Agricultural  Estimates, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington  state,  re- 
ports that  the  Federal  Market 
News  service  was  begun  in  1915 
with  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
distributing  "regularly  and  prompt- 
ly, accurate  information  concerning 
current  market  conditions  to  aid  in 
the  effective  distribution  and  fair 
pricing  of  farm  products.  Because 
market  news  is  available  for  free 
public  use,  it  helps  growers  solve 
their  marketing  problems."  It  is  a 
grower's  privilege  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  all  facilities  offered  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Departments 
of  Agriculture. 

Bad  years  come  to  all  lines  of 
agriculture  because  man  cannot 
control    the    elements.     Drouth    or 


frost  cannot  always  be  combatted.  bution  sometimes  glut  certain  mar- 
Good  growing  conditions  some-  kets.  Many,  m'any  factors  enter 
times  cause  surpluses.    Poor  distri-      into    the    problems    of   distribution 
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IT  IS,  Clean,  Efficient-  Releases 
Men  For  Other  Work-  At  Your 
Bog,  In  Your  Home. 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 
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FOR  MANY  LONG  YEARS- 

Unity  of  purpose,  striving  together  rather  than 
working  at  cross  purposes— in  other  words,  co-opera- 
tion has  long  been  one  of  the  means  by  which  man  has 
achieved  the  highest  results. 

It  is  in  times  of  stress  that  you  most  need  your 
co-operative— and  your  co-operative  most  needs  your 
undivided  support. 

New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company  and  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange  have  worked  for  many 
a  long  year  for  the  best  interests  of  the  growers  with- 
in their  membership  and  for  the  development  of  the 
entire  industry. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


TELEPHONE  200 
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and  pricing.  When  the  going  gets 
a  little  roug-h  growers  often  get 
dissatisfied  and  withdraw  from 
their  selling  organization  to  mar- 
ket independently  o  rtry  to  join  a 
new  or  different  selling  agency. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Ballard,  Associate  Direct- 
or of  Extension  at  the  Oregon 
State  College  states  in  an  article 
on  "Marketing  Education — Some 
Fundamental  Considerations": — we 
tend  to  have  the  most  inflexible 
opinions  about  the  things  of  which 
we  know  the  least."  If  growers 
would  unite  in  seeking  the  cause 
of  their  troubles  and  stay  united 
until  their  problems  were  solved 
■  there  would  be  unification  instead 
of  disintegration. 

Articles  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, agricultural  reports  etc., 
-point  to  the  fact  that  all  agricul- 
ture is  taking  a  price  beating  be- 
cause they  are  not  fully  organized 
to  work  together.  Why  does  labor 
remain  so  high  ?  Because  it  pre- 
sents a  united  front.  Ronald  E. 
Jones,  President  of  the  Oregon 
Farmers  Union,  ofl^ers  a  suggestion 
tiiat  farmers  belong  to  a  Co-opera- 
tive marketing  organization.  He 
also  says,  "The  farm  problem  in 
this  country  will  not  be  solved  un- 
til the  farmer  takes  as  much  inter- 
est in  getting  his  product  to  the 
consumer  fairly  priced  and  prem- 
ium quality,  as  he  does  in  the  act- 
ual  production". 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  most 
pertinent  facts  applicable  to  the 
cranberry  industry  are: 

1.  Pre-packaging  is  here  to  stay 
....  making  necessary  quality 

production. 

2.  Processing  is  an  important 
part   of   the   producers   business. 

3.  Advertising  is  a  "must"  in  de- 
veloping new  markets  and  creat- 
ing public  taste  for  the  product. 

4.  Understanding  the  problems 
of  distribution  as  they  relate  to 
grower  returns. 

5.  Seek  information  from  all  pos- 
sible sources  including  Govern- 
ment Crop  Reports  and  Market- 
ing- News. 

6.  Stay  with  your  Co-operative 
when  the  going  is  bad  .  .  .  seek 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  with 
an  unbiased  mind  and  help  all 
Agricultuie  present  a  united 
front. 


CONTROL 

^  Cranberry  Root  Grubs 
lAr  White  Grubs 
*  Poison  Ivy 
iK;  Chokeberry 
itr  Wild  Bean 

use 

SOLVAY 

PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


The  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station  Charts  recommend  Para-dichlorobenzene 
for  treating  Root  Grubs,  White  Grubs,  Chokeberry, 
Poison  Ivy  and  Wild  Bean.  For  best  results,  bogs 
should  be  treated  in  April  or  early  May.  Ask  for 
details. 


li**        SOLVAY  PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
FOR    TREATING    CRANBERRY    BOGS 

is  distributed  by 

THE  CRANBERRY  TRADING  POST 

•  Onset,  Mass. 

•  Hanson,  Mass. 

•  North  Harwich,  Mass. 
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THE  CONSUMERS    CHOICE 

OCEAN    SPRAY   and   CHICKEN 
For  Holiday  Eating  at  Everyday   Prices 


Chicken  and  cranberry  displays  are  buildinn  i.]j  OcLaii  Spray  sales  because  the 
homemaker  LIKES  Ocean  Spray  with  chicken.  Advertising  has  gained  her  interest 
and  created  a  desire.  When  she's  doing  the  family  shopping,  she  needs  only  the  re- 
minder of  a  chicken  and  cranberry  display  in  order  to  convert  her  desire  into  the  reflex 
action  of  buying. 

This  Ocean  Spray  display  with  canned  chicken  was  accompanied  by  a  second  dis- 
play with  fresh  chicken  in  a  Stop  &  Shop  market  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Both  displays 
together  sold  132  cases  of  Ocean  Spray  cranberry  sauce  in  10  days. 

Cranberry  growers,  you  can  help  in  the  chicken  and  cranberry  promotion,  too,  by 
talking  up  the  campaign  to  your  grocer.     Tip  him  off  that 

The  Team  That's  Clickin' 

75 
Ocean  Spray  and  Chicken 

National  Cranberry  Assoctation 

The    Growers'    Cooperative 
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D.  J.  Crowley    (center)   and  associates;  left,  Robert  Wearne;  right,  Austin  Goheen.     Story  Page 
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are  reading  this  ad.     Others  will  read  yours  in 
CRANBERRIES    Magazine. 
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Tel.  27  Main  St. 

Wareham,  Mass. 


-WELCOME- 


The  Joining  of  the  MID-WEST  CRANBERRY  CO- 
OPERATIVE to  the  AMERICAN  CRANBERRY  EX- 
CHANGE (also  the  A.  D.  Makepeace  Co.,  and  the 
Smith  -Hammond  Company  of  Massachusetts)  as  class 
"A"  members  brings  additional  strength  to  ACE. 

We  welcome  this  addition  in  membership,  tonnage 
of  cranberries  and  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  in- 
creased strength  should  enable  us  to  do  an  even  better 
job  for  the  cranberry  growers  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  We  gladly  accept  this  challenge 
to  promote  ever  increasing  service. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 
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Only    Few    May    Frost    Flows 
Necessary 

While  the  threats  of  frost  have 
kept  growers  near  their  pumps  all 
Spring-,  only  a  few  frost  reports 
were  sent  out.  A  year  ago,  this 
date  (May  31),  we  had  released 
41  frost  warnings  from  the  Cran- 
berry Station  as  compared  with  8 
warnings  covering  the  same  period 
this  year.  With  water  supplies 
still  low  in  Massachusetts,  we  have 
been  fortunate  that  only  a  few 
frost  flows  were  necessary.  Dr. 
Franklin  has  had  a  terrific  res- 
sponsibility  in  deciding-  when  frost 
warnings  should  be  released.  As 
usual,  he  has  capably  handled  a 
difficult  situation.  There  has  been 
some  frost  damage  to  bogs  not 
properly  protected  by  water  on  the 
nights  of  May  20,  21  and  22,  when 
temperatures  were  recorded  as  low 
as   20   degrees. 

The  aerial  spray  program  for 
the  control  of  gypsy  moths  in  Ply- 
mouth County  should  be  completed 
about  June  15.  Practically  all  of 
the  county  or  approximately  385,- 
000  acres  will  have  been  sprayed. 
Several  other  cranberry  pests  have 
been  partially  controlled  by  this 
program',  such  as  blossom  worms, 
false  army  worms,  and  weevils. 
The  men  at  the  Cranberry  Station 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
this  project. 

We  have  some  timely  notes  from 
Dr.  C.  E.  Cross  on  weed  control. 
He  tells  us  that  broadcast  spraying 
with  kerosene  on  bearing  bogs  is 
over  for  this  season.  Kerosene  may 
be  used  on  new  bogs  that  are  still 
in  the  hill  stage  during  the  Sum- 
mer months,  but  be  sure  to  choose 
a  cool,  cloudy,  or  windy  day  in 
order  to  avoid  as  much  damage  to 
vines  as  possible.  A  few  growers 
have   used   kerosene    on   new   bogs 


during-  the  Summer  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  and  have  been  very 
much  pleased   with  the  results. 

The  knapsack  sprayer  is  still  an 
important  tool  in  a  weed  control 
program.  Spot  treatments,  using 
kerosene,  nvay  be  continued 
throughout  the  Summer  on  mature 
bogs  if  the  grower  is  careful  to 
place  the  nozzle  of  the  sprayer  un- 
der the  vines  and  at  the  base  of 
the   weeds. 

Growers  have  found  2,4-D  to  be 
a  useful  weed  killer,  particularly 
in  the  control  of  loosestrife.  One 
of  the  common  methods  of  apply- 
ing 2,4-D  is  to  moisten  the  glove 
in  a  solution  of  this  chemical  and 
touch  the  tops  of  the  loosestrife 
plant.  This  work  should  be  done 
before  the  weed  blossoms.  Dr. 
Cross  warns  growers  who  use 
2,4-D,  to  buy  only  the  sodium, 
ammonium,  or  other  salt  of  this 
chemical — not  the  ester  form  as  it 
is  highly  volatile  and  will  burn 
cranberry  vines.  In  fact,  2,4-D  in 
any  form  is  death  to  cranberry 
vines  and  should  be  carefully  ap- 
plied just  to  the  weeds. 

This  year,  there  is  a  new  use  for 
this  chemical  as  listed  in  the  Weed 
Chart.  Several  growers  have  found 
that  repeated  applications  of  2,- 
4-D  to  3-square  grass  gives  reason- 
able control.  Dr.  Cross  suggests 
that,  as  soon  as  3-square  grass  has 
grown  a  few  inches  above  the 
cranberry  vines,  it  may  be  treated. 
One  grower  has  found  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  application  to  be 
effective:  He  tacks  a  wide  band 
of  cloth  to  a  light  fram-e  of  wood 
approximately  a  rod  long.  The 
cloth  is  moistened  with  a  paint 
brush,  soaked  in  an  undiluted  solu- 
tion of  2,4-D.  This  should  be  done 
on  the  shore  of  the  bog  to  prevent 
any  dipping  of  the  material  on  the 
vines.     Then,    two    men    carry    the 


frame  over  the  bog,  bringing  the 
cloth  in  contact  with  the  tops  of 
the  3-square  grass  but  never  touch- 
ing the  vines.  The  application 
must  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  during  the  Summer,  but  it 
appears  to  be  an  effective  control 
for  a  very  stubborn  weed. 
Fertilizer  Application 
Experiments 

Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler  is  carrying 
on  some  interesting  experiments  in 
various  methods  of  applying  fer- 
tilizers. He  has  made  applications 
of  fertilizer  in  frost  flows  and  now 
plans  on  making  application  just 
before  bloom — possibly  at  the  time 
of  a   warm   flow. 

Keeping    Quality    "Good" 

Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  has  just  com- 
pleted his  forecast  of  the  probable 
keeping  quality  of  cranberries, 
which  is  as  follows:  "It  now  seems 
sure  that  the  general  keeping 
quality  of  the  1950  Massachusetts 
cranberry  crop  will  be  good.  This 
forecast  soldily  sustains  the  gamb- 
ler's forecast  made  in  April."  Such 
a  forecast  is  intended  as  a  guide. 
We  know  that  certain  bogs  pro- 
duce poor  quality  fruit  regardless  of 
how  favorable  a  general  forecast 
may  be.  Special  fungicidal  treat- 
ments are  in  order  for  such  bogs, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Berg- 
man in  the  new  charts.  We  hope 
growers  will  use  this  forecast  wise- 
ly. Certainly  our  marketing  organi- 
zations need  the  best  quality  fruit 
that  we  can  produce. 
Barnstable    County    Insect    Clinics 

The  Barnstable  County  cranber- 
ry clinics  will  be  held  again  this 
year  in  June  and  July.  County 
agricultural  agent  "Bert"  Tomlin- 
son  has  completed  arrangements. 
Men  from  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment   Station    will    be    present    to 
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assist  growers  With  their  cranberry 
bog  problems.  The  schedule  ar- 
ranged by  "Bert"  Tomlinson  is  as 
follows:  Lower  Cape  Clinics  will 
be  held  at  the  National  Cranberry 
Association  screenhouse  in  North 
Harwich: 

June  7,  9:00  a.  m.— 12:00 
June  21,  9:00  a.  m.,— 12:00 
July  12,  9:00  a.  m.,— 12:00 
July  19,  9:00  a.  m.,— 12:00 

Upper  Cape  clinics  will  be  held 
at    the    New    England    Cranberry 


Sales  Company  sci-^enhouse,  West 
Barnstable: 

June  14,  9:00  a.  m.,— 12:00 
June   29,   9:00   a.  m.,— 12:00 
July  12,  1:30  p.  m.,— 4:00 
July  19,  1:30  p.  m.,— 4:00 
Request    bog    visits    will    be    made 
in     the     afternoon     following-     the 
morning   clinics.     We   believe   that 
growers    have    found    this    service 
helpful  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
we  hope  these     informal     sessions 
will  serve  their  purpose  this  year. 


Progress   In  Qualify  Control 


(Fourth  in  series) 
RUSSELL  A.  TRUFANT 


It  would  be  well  at  this  time  to 
summarize  briefly  the  season's 
work  by  the  Committee  on  Keeping 
Quality  of  the  New  England  Cran- 
berry Sales  Company.  Two  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out  to  the 
Company  members  in  an  effort  to 
relate  quality  to  bog  management 
practices.  Also  all  the  data  avail- 
able from  other  sources  concerning 
the  1949  crop  was  assembled  and 
studied.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem met  was  how  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  individual  lots  of  ber- 
ries. In  Older  to  compare  the  re- 
suits  obtained  by  two  different 
growers,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  fairly  small  dif- 
ferences  in   quality. 

In  trying  to  work  this  out,  we 
developed  a  new  criterion  of  qual- 
ity. This  is  the  EATMOR  rating. 
The  percentage  of  a  man's  ship- 
ments which  are  accepted  under  the 
EATMOR  label.  This  places  floats, 
pies,  seconds,  pickouts  and  Blue- 
birds, plain  heads,  and  all  bi'ands 
not  EATMOR  beyond  the  pale. 
This  rating  runs  from  too,  too 
many  OV-  figures  for  the  growers 
whose  berries  all  went  to  canning, 
up  to  the  rare  100'-;  of  the  man 
whose  berries  were  all  first-class, 
and  who  ate  all  his  pies  and  pick- 
outs. The  company-wide  average 
was  71'/' . 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
not  the  same  as  the  proportion  of 
the  crop  shipped  fresh.  The  Blue- 
bird shipments,  for  instance,  while 
fresh,  are  considered  of  inferior 
quality  and  not  included  in  the 
EATMOR  rating.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  berries  were  accepted 
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at  the  cellophane  plants  as  EAT- 
MOR,   but    were    stored   there   too 
long  and  finally  went  to  processors. 
Results   of   Relations   Surprising 

Having  calculated  the  EATMOR 
rating  for  each  individual  member, 
we  then  attempted  to  find  relations 
between  quality  and  acreage,  yield, 
barrelage  and  location.  The  re- 
sults were  somewhat  surprising. 
Until  they  are  confirmed  or  dis- 
proved by  similar  calculations  for 
other  crop  years,  they  should  be 
used  with  caution.  Of  course  the 
Sales  Company  has  records  from 
which  the  EATMOR  ratings  for 
many  crop  years  could  be  calcu- 
lated, but  time  and  money  matters 
may  prevent  doing  this.  Even  the 
figures  for  the  1949  crop  are  im- 
perfect, since  the  Company  data 
on  location  is  sometimes  vague, 
and  acreage  figures  are  missing  or 
out  of  date  on  perhaps  a  third  of 
the  bogs.  Many  a  new  acre  has 
been  added  to  members'  bogs  with- 
out any  corresponding  change  in 
the   Company   records. 

Quality  was  better  for  large 
bogs  than  for  small.  Quality  was 
better  for  large  yields  than  for 
small.  Quality  was  better  for 
large  barrelage  than  for  small. 
Yields  were  better  for  large  bogs 
than  for  small.  For  example, 
growers  shipping  25  bbls.  or  less 
averaged  but  19.4'/,  EATMOR 
(growers  in  this  bracket  were  either 
very  poor  or  very  good — no  mid- 
dle ground).  Growers  with  larger 
shipments  rated  better  and  better, 
up  to  84'/'  for  those  shipping  over 
2,500  barrels. 

Are  Large  Growers 
Better  Growers? 

Growers  with     a  yield,     under  5 

(Continueil    on    page    S) 


WESTERN  PICKERS 

1172   Hemlock   Avenue 

COOS  BAY,   OREGON 

I  would  like  to  put  in  my  2  bits 
worth  about  expanding  the  Cran- 
berry Market.  In  looking  over  the 
statistics  of  cranberry  consump- 
tion I  see  that  it  was  .7  of  a  pound 
per  person  in  1907  and  only  1 
pound  in  1948,  in  spite  of  a  lot  of 
good  money  spent  in  advertising 
during  those  40  years.  Evidently 
we're  missing  the  boat  somewhere. 
Maybe  it  is  because  we  are  only 
trying  to  reach  a  cranberry  eat- 
ers' market. 

To  me  the  real  solution  is  in  a 
cranberry  drinkers'  market.  If  the 
cranberry  flavor  in  drinks  could  be 
popularized,  not  enough  cranber- 
ries could  be  raised  in  the  U.  S. 
to  fulfil  the  demand  for  eating  and 
drinking.  Picking  out  names  for 
such  a  drink  should  fall  into  two 
classes — those  describing  the  drink, 
such  as  Cranberry  Cola,  Cranberry 
Cocktail,  etc.,  and  those  cranberry 
drinks  whose  flavor  is  a  mystery, 
similar  to  Coca  Cola,  Root  Beer, 
Squirt,  etc.  Various  names  now 
being  used  in  various  cranberry 
sections  on  a  small  scale  for  such 
a  drink  are:  The  Cape  Codder 
(Mass.),  Scarlet  O'Hara  (Wis.), 
and  Pink  Lady   (Ore.). 

But  they  are  not  specific  drinks, 
not  uniform,  and  not  sufficiently 
tested,  and  certainly  not  nationally 
advertised.  Why  not  turn  this 
problem  over  to  the  professional 
bottlers  of  drinks  ?  I've  heard  it 
said  that  cranberry  drinks  cannot 
be  carbonated  because  of  bleaching, 
etc.,  but  after  the  professionals 
work  on  it  a  little  while  with  emul- 
sified oils,  etc.,  you  might  be  sur- 
prised.. I  had  a  hand  in  sending  a 
5-gal.  sample  of  pure  cranberry 
juice  to  one  national  bottler  and 
I  hope  something  will  come  of  it. 
But  there  are  dozens  of  other  bot- 
tlers and  all  of  them  should  get  a 
try  at  concocting  a  new  drink.  It's 
good  for  them  and  it's  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Cranberry  Industry. 
A  hundred  gallons  of  surplus  cran- 
berry juice  shipped  to  all  bottlers 
that  will  do  some  experimenting 
would  be  the  cheapest  sales  effort 
that  the  Cranberry  Industry  could 
do. 

Introducing  new  drinks  is  sim- 
ilar to  Western  Pickers  introduc- 
tion of  sacks  instead  of  boxes  to 
use  while  picking  this  year.  Mixed 
feelings  and  expressions  greeted 
our  announcement  that  we  are  us- 
ing- sacks  on  our  1950  Picker.  But 
after  trying  it  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1949  I  know  it  will  be  ap- 
proved after  use.  Besides  it  elim- 
inates one  more  man  and  is  going 
to  make  picking  with  a  Western 
Picker  cheaper  still.  Just  you  wait 
and  see. 

Signed  Rudy    Hillstrom. 

(adv) 
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MASS.ACHUSETTS 

May    Cold,    But    Few    Frosts 

May  was  a  month  with  tempera- 
tures running  a  little  below  nornv- 
al,  but  frosts  being  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  in  many  Mays  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Five  frost  warnings 
were  sent  out  and  there  were 
four  frosts  of  general  nature.  In- 
jury was  put  down  as  low,  or  at 
least  moderate.  More  winterkill 
has  developed  than  was  at  first 
expected,  five  percent  now  being 
the   figure   estimated   at  the   State 


Rainfall  Heavy 

Rainfall  was  unusually  heavy, 
a  total  of  5.42  inches  being  recorded 
at  East  Wareham  which  is  about 
two  inches  above  the  normal.  Most 
of  this  fell  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  month,  more  than  3  inches  on 
the  29th  and  30th.  This  latter  rain 
was  especially  heavy  in  the  East 
Wareham  area  and  may  not  have 
been  so  heavy  over  all  the  cran- 
berry district. 

Gypsy    Spray    Should    Help 

There  is  a  belief  that  the  spray- 
ing of  the  forest  areas  of  the  en- 
tire Plymouth  County  in  the 
gypsy  moth  elimination  program 
will  have  a  considerable  effect  upon 
lessening  many  of  the  insect  prob- 
lems in  that  major  county.  This 
would  apply  to  span  worms,  bud 
worms  and  others,  although  not 
m'uch  to  the  blackheaded  fireworm 
except  spraying  which  was  done 
after  June  first,  as  it  would  have 
been  too  early.  This  belief  is  based 
upon  what  happened  in  Barn- 
stable County  last  year  as  the 
result  of  the  general  air  spray  of 
that  county,  when  the  results  in 
insect  pests  were     definitely  bene- 


ficial to  the  cranberry  growers  in 
other  insects  than  the  gypsies,  as 
well  as  the  latter. 

Crop  Conditions  Good 
Generally  speaking,  with  May 
gone  by,  and  only  slight  frost  in- 
juries, adequate  rainfall  or  at 
least  adequate  in  the  latter  days, 
and  the  generally  good  condition 
of  most  bogs  the  present  situation 
points  toward  a  very  favorable 
crop  in  Massachusetts.  Of  course, 
it  is  altogether  too  early  to  even 
suggest  an  estimate — but  condi- 
tions are  good. 

WISCONSIN 

Early  Conditions  for  Big  Crop 

Generally,  conditions  on  the 
marshes  are  good — the  budding  is 
very  good.  All  in  all,  signs  point, 
as  May  ended,  to  another  big  crop 
in  Wisconsin — provided,  of  course, 
conditions  are  favorable  during  the 
growing  season. 

May    Easy    in    Frosts 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Growers' 
Frost  Warning  Service  became 
active  for  the  third  season  on  May 
8,  with  J.  W.  Milligan,  U.  S.  Met- 
eorologist, in  charge.  His  present 
headquarters  are  in  the  offices  of 
the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company.  Up  to  the  end  of  May, 
he  had  been  sending  out  mostly 
general  warnings  and  there  was 
very  little  need  of  frost  flooding. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  the 
vines  dormant.  Toward,  the  end  of 
the  month  vines  were  beginning 
to  show  growth. 

Insect    Control 

There  was  no  insect  trouble, 
naturally,  in  May,  but  there  was 
expected  to  be  some  trouble  with 
fireworm.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  Sales  Company 


for  airplane  dusting  again  this 
season,  but  the  Company  recom- 
mendation is  that  spraying  be  done 
wherever  possible.  Experiments 
have  been  made  with  several  new 
insecticides,  and  these  are  con- 
tinuing. 

Little  New  Acreage 

There  is  very  little  new  acreage 
being  planted,  probably  the  least 
in  several  years.  Considerable 
pruning  has  been  in  progress,  how- 
ever, nrostly  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  young  marshes  are  being 
pruned  for  the  first  time.  Weed 
and  grass  controls  are  being  used, 
but   less    than    in   past   years. 

Northern  Meeting 

In  early  May  Jean  Nash,  presi- 
dent of  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  "Del"  Hammond,  gen- 
eral manager  and  the  secretary, 
Miss  Gloria  Zastava  went  to  the 
Hayward  section  in  northern  Wis- 
consin for  the  annual  meeting  of 
growers  in  that  section.  Reports 
were  given  of  company  activities 
for  the  past  year  and  Miss  Nash 
reported  on  the  New  York  meet- 
ings of  the  Exchangje  and  the 
Cranben-y  Growers'  Council.  The 
film  "The  Cranberry  Story"  was 
shown.  Approximately  25  mem- 
bers attended. 
No  Serious  Northern  Snow  Damage 

For  some  time  there  has  been 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  a  few 
of  the  growers  as  to  the  damage 
that  might  have  been  sustained  on 
these  Northern  marshes  due  to  the 
exceptionally  heavy  snow  coverage. 
However,  after  the  Winter  floods 
were  taken  off  it  appeared  to  Ham- 
mond there  was  no  serious  injury. 
Personals 

Mr.  and   Mrs,  Walter  Lenock  of 

(Continued   on   Page    18) 
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New  Cranberry-Blueberry  Lab 
At  Long  Beach,  Washington  h 
Most  Modern  In  The  Industry 


Radiant  Heat,  Glass  Brick  and  Other  Up-to-date  Features 
Mark  New  Quarters — -Crowley  Now  Has  Associates  in 
Research — Experiment  Is  Crossing  the  Cranberry  and 
Blueberry — Director  Also  Has  New  Home  Across  Street. 


by  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


Oregon  and  Washington  are 
pioneer  country,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently said,  yet  these  states  go 
in  for  the  ultra-modern,  too.  This 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
the  East.  Nothing  in  these  states 
made  by  man  is  very  old,  as  com- 
pared to  Massachusetts  or  New 
Jersey.  But  what  is  strictly  new 
is  newer. 

Consider  the  new  (Washington 
State)  cranberry-blueberi'y  labor- 
atory at  Long  Beach!  We  know 
of  no  other  building  in  the  cran- 
berry industry  which  has  radiant 
heat.  This  modern  structure,  one 
story  high,  on  Pioneer  road,  Long 
Beach,  36x26,  is  heated  radiantly. 
It  is  built  of  pumice  block  and  the 
decor  is  white  and  pale  green  and 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
outer  walls  is  made  of  a  big  win- 
dow,  quite   in   the   modern   design. 

This  is  where  D.  J.  Crowley, 
director,  now  conducts  his  re- 
search work,  the  results  of  which 
aid,  all  Washington  and  Oregon 
cranberry  and  blueberry  growers. 
Mr.  Crowley  (CRANBERRIES, 
.June  1940)  has  been  director  of 
this  experiment  station  since  1923, 
but  it  was  not  until  November  of 
last  year  that  his  present  "sump- 
tuous" quarters  replaced  the  leath- 
er makeshift  building  in  which  he 
had  conducted  his  labors  up  to 
that  time. 

Radiant  Heat 

Entrance  is  through  a  glassed-in 
affair  on  one  side  for  protection, 
and  the  structure  has  a  wide  over- 
hang against  the  rain  and  hot  sun. 
There  is  a  large  main  reception 
room  which  wil  have  desk  space  fo"" 
an  office  girl  (when  the  wages  for 
such  a  person  is  appropriated), 
and  there  are  two  office  I'ooms, 
for  the  director  and  two  associates, 


a  laboratory,  and.  a  room  for 
a  library.  Tliere  is  an  asphalt 
tile  floor,  and  the  whole  building- 
has  fluorescent  lighting  with  clev- 
erly-shaded fixtures  to  avoid 
glare.  There  are  two  toilet  rooms 
and  in  the  room  for  men  there  are 
showers  so  that  workers  may  come 
in  from  the  bog  and  "clean  up" 
from  any  dirty  work  they  may 
have  been  doing  before  they  go 
home.  There  is  a  service  room 
v/hich  contains  the  strictly  modern 
heating  equipment.  Heat  is  fur- 
nished by  steam  and  it  goes 
through  pipes  in  the  concrete  floor 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Crowley  says 
this  radiant  heat  is  practically 
"perfect";  the  floor  is  never  warm 
to  the  feet,  and  all  parts  of  the 
building  are  comfortable  at  all 
times. 

In  planning  the  building  Mr. 
Crowley  made  up  some  rough 
sketches  of  the  sort  of  quarters 
he  wanted  and  the  college  archi- 
tect at  Pullman,  Mr.  Philip  Keene, 
made  up  the  blue  prints  for  this 
most  modern  cranberry-blueberry 
research  laboratory. 

The  property  on  which  the  sta- 
tion is  located  consists  of  about  15 
acres,  six  of  which  are  cranberry 
bog,  the  only  state-owned  experi- 
mental bog  except  that  at  East 
Wareham  in  Massachusetts.  This 
is  all  under  sprinklers,  and  it  was 
here  that  experiments  were  worked 
out  which  led  to  the  intensive  use 
of  sprinkler  systems  on  the  West 
Coast,  which  is  now  extending  to 
other  areas.  The  whole  bog  is  now 
set  to  McFarlins. 

"The  State  of  Washington  does 
not  run  this  bog  to  make  money", 
Mr.  Crowley  says.  "Yet  in  spite 
of  all  the  experimental  work  we 
do  we  get  four     or  five     hundred 


barrels  each  yeaf-  and  sell  up  to 
$1,000  worth  of  cultivated  blue- 
berries. Washington's  research 
into  cranberries  and  blueberries 
does  not  cost  the  tax-payer  much 
money. 

There  are  1,000  to  1,200  blue- 
berry plants  of  many  varieties  in 
plots.  Crosses  have  been  made 
and  new  strains  are  being  devel- 
oped. The  main  object  of  this 
crossing  is  to  produce  blueberries 
more  desirable  for  taste,  color, 
size,  and  disease-resistance.  Among 
the  more  important  crosses  are 
the  Eastern  high-bush  blueberry 
with  the  common  Western  blue- 
berry, Vaccinium  Uliginosuni.  This 
is  the  major  function  of  the  blue- 
berry research. 

There  are  also  1,200  cranberry 
seedlings  in  the  cranberry  breed- 
ing plots  and  Mr.  Crowley  plans  to 
start  cutting  that  number  down  in 
1950,  as  the  poorer  ones  get  rogued 
out. 

Cranberry   Blueberry  Crossed 

An  amazing,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  astounding  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  cross  the  blueberry 
with  the  cranberry.  In  this  cross- 
es have  been  made  between  the 
Evergreen  blueberry  and  the  Mc- 
Farlin  cranberry.  This  experi- 
ment has  progressed  as  far  as  the 
seedling  stage.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  and  one  plant  has 
leaves  like  the  leaf  of  a  cranberry 
vine,  another  leaves  like  a  blue- 
berry, and  one  plant  has  developed 
thorns — a  characteristic  entirely 
foreign  to  either  parent. 

From  this  present  cranberry- 
blueberry  cross,  it  is  expected 
fruit  may  be  obtained  in  a  year 
from  the  present  time.  "Of 
course",  Mr.  Crowley  says,  "we  do 
not  know  what  we  will  obtain 
from  this  experiment — perhaps 
nothing-  of  any  value.  Yet  science 
always  demands  that  experiments 
be  made.  That  is  how  progress 
comes  about.  Many  times  we  do 
shoot  into  the  dark.  Something 
worth  while  may  or  may  not  re- 
sult." 

Crowley    Now   Has   Assistants 

This  particular  experiment  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  Robert  Wearne, 
Mr.  Wearne  being  a  junior  horti- 
culturist, who  has  recently  been 
assigned  to  be  Mr.  Crowley's  as- 
sociate in  research.     He  is  a  full- 
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time  associate  at  the  station. 
After  sti-uggling  alone  as  a  soli- 
tary cranberry-blueberry  researc?i 
man  at  the  Station  Crowley  was 
given  recently  not  only  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Wearne,  but  this  past 
summer  has  had  the  help  of  a 
second  research  worker,  Austin 
Goheen.  Mr.  Goheen  is  expected 
to  become  a  second  full-time  re- 
search worker  at  the  Long  Beach 
Station  as  soon  as  he  receives  his 
Ph.  D. 

Wearne  is  a  native  of  Butte, 
Montana,  and  obtained  his  B.  S. 
in  horticulture  at  Montana  State. 
He  obtained  his  master  degree  at 
Washington  State,  Pullman.  He 
heads  the  horticultural  research. 
Mr.  Crowley  himself,  who  may  use 
the  title  "professor"  if  he  wishes, 
majored  in  plant  pathology  and 
minored  in  entomology. 

Goheen  was  born  at  Bellingham, 
Washington,  and  obtained,  his  B.  S. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  master's  degree  at 
the  State  College  at  Pullman.  He 
is  now  studying  to  get  his  Ph. 
degree,  and  expects  to  write  his 
treatise  on  cranberries  and  blue- 
berries from  his  practical  experi- 
ence at  Long  Beach  this  past  sum- 
mer. It  is  intended  he  will  be  back 
at  Long  Beach  in  the  summer  of 
1950  and  will  pursue  studies  in 
diseases  of  cranberries  and  blue- 
berries. 

Crowley   Has   New   Home 

To  sum  up  the  "Long  Beach 
Story",  there  have  been  decided, 
changes  and  improvements  since 
the  writer's  last  visit  in  1944. 
There  is  the  new  Station,  ultra- 
modern, one  full-time  assistant  to 
Director  Crowley,  and  the  second 
assured,  and  also  the  probability 
of  a  full-time  secretary.  Also, 
directly  across  the  street  fiom  the 
Station  Mr.  Crowley  has  just  had 
completed  a  new  home  for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Crowley  and  three 
of  his  eight  children  who  are  now 
at  home.  This  property  has  some 
100  acres  of  land.  The  Crowleys 
raise  a  home  garden  and  keep  a 
poultry  flock  for  home  uses.  They 
get  all  their  firewood  from  their 
own  place.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  bedrooms  in  this  new  house 
whicli,  when  needed,  is  considered 
sufficient  to  entertain  all  the  chil- 
dren   of    the    Crowleys    and    their 


grandchildren. 

Crowley  is  now  close  at  hand 
to  his  work  in  the  event  of  any 
emergency.  He  has  provided  a 
place  where  his  children  and 
grandchildren  can  feel  at  home, 
and  has  now  begun  to  build  up  a 
staff  of  young  assistants  to  take 
over  eventually  at  the  cranberry- 
blueberry  station. 

He  says,  with  this  establish- 
ment, he  has  a  standing  invitation 
to  the  staffs  of  the  East  WarehanT, 
and  New  Jersey  I'esearch  staffs  and 
to  H.  F.  Bain  of  Wisconsin  to  visit 
him  there  and     Long  Beach. 

This  Pioneer  Road  "set-up"  at 
Long  Beach  has  now  more  than 
ever  become  a  tower  of  strength 
to  West  Coast  cranberry  and  blue- 
berry culture. 

GOHEEN  TO  FILL 
R.   B.   WILCOX   IN   N.   J. 

Austin  C.  Goheen,  since  the 
wi-iting  of  this  article,  has  been 
appointed  and  the  appointment 
confirmed  to  fill  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  position  as  senior 
pathologist  stationed  in  New 
Jersey.  This  position  Dr.  Wilcox 
held  for  many  years  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  interests  of  the 
cranberry   and  blueberry  industry. 

Mr.  Goheen  is  well  trained  and 
is  an  energentic  young  man,  and  it 
is  forecast  his  appointment  will 
prove  very  satisfactory.  He  is 
expected  to  report  for  duty  to- 
wards the  end  of  June. 

QUALITY   CONTROL 

(Continued   from  Page  4) 

bbls.  per  acre  averaged  19'",  EAT- 
MOR  rating.  Quality  increased 
with  yield  up  to  83.2':'r  for  those 
with  a  yield  of  more  than  60  bbls. 
per  acre.  This  is  contrary  to  our 
past  belief  that  heavy  crops  meant 
poor  keepers.  Perhaps  it  means 
that  large  growers  who  are  prob- 
ably dependent  on  their  crops  for 
sole  support  have  to  be  and  are 
better  growers  than  the  men 
whose  few  acres  are  just  a  side 
line. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing 
points  is  the  relation  between 
quality  and  location.  Why  should 
the  2500  bbls.  of  one  Cape  town 
rate  18.8';  EATMOR  while  Roch- 
ester, with  three  times  as  many, 
rates  83.1';  ?     Or  why  should  Car- 


ver with  79.8';  be  so  much  better 
than  Plymouth  with  a  45'/<  EAT- 
MOR rating?  Is  good,  or  poor 
management  contagious?  Is  this 
cr  that  locality  "rotten"  with  in- 
fection ?  Is  it  micro-climate  ? 
Could  we  spray  a  whole  town  or 
county  to  eliminate  rot  as  we  do 
Gypsies? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Wisconsin  seems  to  have  found  a 
good  treatment  for  rot.  Certain  of 
the  rot  fungi  tend  to  cause  old 
leaves  to  drop  off.  Most  of  us 
New  England  "scissorbills"  never 
saw  a  leaf  two  years  old  still  on  a 
vine.  On  treated  Wisconsin  bogs 
you  find  four-year-old.  leaves. 
Think  of  an  upright  a  foot  long 
with  leaves  all  the  way  except  at 
the  fruiting  gaps!  The  leaves  are 
food  factories  and  storehouses 
which  we  lose  when  they  drop  off. 

How   Much   Do   We    Know    About 
Quality? 

We  thought  we  knew  a  lot  about 
quality.  How  much  of  what  we 
knew  was  true  ?  We  received  fifty 
usable  replies  on  water-drawing 
from  some  350  members.  There 
was  no  decisive  difference  in  qual- 
ity between  early-drawn  and  late- 
held  bogs.  Perhaps  if  these  re- 
turns were  studied  again,  giving 
due  weight  to  yield  and  location,  a 
difference  might  appear.  In  other 
words,  compare  each  bog  with  a 
bog  of  similar  size  similarly  lo- 
cated, since  size,  yield  and  location 
seem  to  rule  quality. 

The  replies  on  sprinkling  and 
high  ditches  should  probably  also 
be  viewed,  with  regard  to  size  and 
location  of  bog.  All  that  we  can 
say  so  far  is  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  practices  hurt 
quality,  and  they  presumably  in- 
creased yield  to  the  point  of  saving 
some  entire  crops.  They  must 
have  helped  weeds,  too. 

Conclusion — More   Record    Study 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  set  of 
figures  half  developed  for  one  crop 
year.  Figures  for  more  years,  and 
better  analysis  of  figures  should 
be  well  worth  while.  The  possibil- 
ities are  most  interesting.  Our 
stake  in  quality  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify considerable  record  study.  If 
you  want  it  enough,  and  demand 
it  enough,  I  think  you  will  get  it, 


WE  ARE   NOT  LICKED  YET- WISCONSIN 


Revisit  to  the  Badger  State  Vividly  Brings  Out  Spirit  of 
Growers,  Large  Increase  in  Acreage,  Highest  State  Aver- 
age, Per  Acre 


by  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


I  have  just  re-visited  Wisconsin — for  the  first  time  In  several  years. 
On  the  way  out  I  made  myself  a  bet.  The  bet  was  that  I  would  find  the 
growers  of  the  Badger  State  more  cheerful  about  their  cranberry 
future  than  many  of  those  of  the  East.  I  won  the  bet,  transferring  an 
imaginary  sum  from  one  pocket  to  the  other. 

Talking  with  growers  from  both  co-ops.  The  Indian  Trail  group, 
growers  large  and  small,  I  made  a  point  of  asking  each  grower  I  met 
what  he  thought  of  the  future  of  cranberry  growing  and  of  Wisconsin's 
future  in  particular.  The  answers  varied  in  wording,  but  the  response 
may  be  best  summed  up  in  the  words  'We  are  not  licked  yet."  This  was 
qualified  by  some,  and  this  was  more  discernable  in  larger  growers,  by 
the  statement,  'But  we  wouldn't  want  to  stand  another  year  like  last 
year." 


Why  should  Wisconsin  be 
cheerful?  Some  facts  and  figures 
given  in  a  recent  extremely  In- 
formative and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  industry  by  C.  W.  Estes 
and  W.  W.  Morris,  bulletin  No. 
299  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  impress- 
ions I  gathered,  give  some  reasons 
for  optimism. 

High  Yield  Per  Acre 

State  acreage  in  1949  (prelim- 
inary) is  given  as  3,100.  Yield 
per  acre  last  year  is  listed  as  67.7, 
compared  to  52.7  for  Washington- 
Oregon,  34.4  Massachusetts,  8.4 
New  Jersey,  average  for  the  coun- 
try being  31.7.  The  1948  produc- 
tion for  Wisconsin  was  85  barrels 
to  the  acre  and  that  is  a  lot  of 
cranberries  to  grow  on  the  average 
acre. 

300,000  Barrel  Crop 

The  second  most  vivid  impres- 
sion I  got  was  that  Wisconsin,  as 
of  the  end  of  May,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  up  to  300,000  bar- 
rels this  coming  fall.  This  figure 
came  from  several,  including  the 
best  informed  and  even  those  ordi- 
narily conservative.  This  figure  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of 
what  Wisconsin  may  add  this  year 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  of 
disposing  of  such  large  cranberry 
crops.  It  is  merely  considered  as 
what  could  happen  if  conditions  are 
perfect  from  now  until  the  berries 
are  harvested.  I  don't  believe  any- 
one really  expects  that  will  be  the 
figure — it  will     probably     be  le§s. 


Wisconsin's  highest  yield,  to  date 
has  been  238,000  in  1948.  If  esti- 
mates could  be  given  now  they 
might  run  225,000-250,000,  but 
Wisconsin's  growing  season  is 
tricky  and  mighty  important,  and 
this  is  yet  to  be  gone  through. 

However,  this  300,000  figure,  or 
somewhat  less,  may  be  put  down 
as  what  Wisconsin  may  be  expect- 
ed to  add  to  the  cranberry  supply 
of  the  nation  in  the  near  future, 
when  all  present  new  plantings  are 
in  full  production,  as  they  are  not 
this  year.  Possibly  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
previously  begun  are  going  into 
vines  this  year.  There  is  a  little 
new  marsh  being  put  in,  the 
amount  of  new  acreage  to  be  ex- 
pected right  away  there  is  small, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  industry. 
But  a  lot  was  started  in  'the 
boom". 

There  is  "food  for  thought",  as 
the  saying  goes,  comparing  Wis- 
consin's present  acreage  and  pro- 
duction with  that  of  ten  years  ago, 
1940—2,500  and  121,000  barrels. 
Average  production  was  then  48.4 
per  acre.  The  trend  is  steadily  up. 
How  high  will  it  go? 

Industry    Is   Spreading   Out 

Still  another  change  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  industry  in  Wisconsin 
is  spreading  out,  widespread  as  it 
already  is.  The  center  is  still  Wis- 
consin Rapids  and  the  leading  pro- 
ducing town,  Cranmoor,  15  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Rapids,  retains 
the  lead,  and  is  likely  to  for  ^  long 


time,  at  least.  The  shift  is  toward 
the  general  Mather-Warrens-To- 
mah  area,  an  old  area  where  much 
marsh  has  been  rebuilt,  and  to  the 
distant  northern  part  of  the  State, 
up  around  Hayward  and  the  new 
developments  at  the  northern 
lakes.  Three  Lakes  and  Little 
Trout. 

Searls   Have   Averaged   99   Bbls. 
Per  Acre 

Although  several  varieties  are 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  as  is  well 
known,  only  a  few  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  production,  these 
being  the  Searls  Jumbo,  McFar- 
lins,  Natives  and  Howes,  these  ac- 
counting for  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  The  largest  factor  in 
Wisconsin's  high  per  acre  produc- 
tion is  the  Searls.  Searls  are  not 
such  good  keepers  as  McFarlins  or 
Howes,  and  some  feel  they  are  not 
such  a  good  variety  for  new  plant- 
ings for  that  reason,  although  a 
larger  share  of  the  new  bearing 
marshes  is  planted  to  Searls.  In 
1948  Searls  averaged  99.4  bbls.  to 
the  acre;  second  was  Howes  with 
90.2,  McFarlins  third  with  76.3. 
Midwest  Co-operative  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  Searls  than  the  Sales 
Company,  which  is  strong  on  Mc- 
Farlins. Searls  have  by  far  the 
greatest  acreage — in  1948,  1,491, 
McFarlins  701,  Natives  676,  and 
Howes  143. 

Just  how  many  berries  Wiscon- 
sin actually  raised  last  year  may 
never  be  known.  There  was  a  too 
consid.erable  percentage  of  shrink- 
age and  how  many  were  actually 
dumped  is  a  guess.  Figures  just 
completed,  which  will  probably  go 
in  as  final,  are  166,000  sold  fresh 
and  34,000  processed,  this  being 
for  the  state,  including  Midwest, 
Sales  Company  and  independent. 
Wisconsin  Groups 

Wisconsin  has  the  four  groups, 
largest  in  membership  being  the 
Sales  Company  with  a  total  of  126, 
of  which  94  were  productive  mem- 
bers last  year.  Company  produc- 
tion was  79,883  bbls.,  all  of  which 
went  fresh  except  5,342  barrels  to 
NCA.  Many  Company  members 
are  smaller  growers,  in  which 
Manager  'Del"  Hammond  feels 
there  is  strength.  Midwest  has  44 
members  controlling  1,600  acres, 
and  a  number  of  the  larger  grow- 
ers of  the  gtate  sre  in     this  com- 
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pany  now  combined,  of  course,  as  a 
second  state  unit  of  ACE.  There 
is  the  Indian  Trail  or  Cranberry 
Growers,  Inc.,  B.  C.  Brazeau, 
president,  which  has  20  odd  mem- 
bers and  production  capacity  said 
to  be  up  to  50,000  barrels.  Then 
there  are  three  producers  who  are 
entirely  on  the  "outside",  these  in- 
dependents producing  about  17,000 
barrels. 

Are  the  Wisconsin  growers  in 
general  pleased  by  the  re-grouping 
of  Midwest  and  the  two  Mass.  com- 
panies ?  I  would  say  'yes",  for  the 
most  part,  probably.  Wisconsin 
growers  were,  before  the  historic 
"split",  that  is,  the  formation  of 
the  Midwest,  rather  an  unusually 
close-knit  and  happy  cranberry 
family*.  They  are  glad  the  battle 
is  over  and  only  hope  the  new  set- 
up will  bring  permanent  good  re- 
sults and  an  end  to  the  undeniable 
feeling  of  hostility  to  each  other 
on  the  part  of  many.  Already  it 
seems  discernable  some  of  the 
tenseness  is  wearing  off.  The  Ind- 
ian Trail  group  worries  the  co-op- 
erators, it  is  perfectly  obvious. 
They  wonder  will  Brazeau  grow 
in  strength,  lose  membership,  or 
hold  his  own?  They  worry  will 
the  two  big  co-ops,  ACE  and  NCA, 
be  able  to  pull  themselves  out  of 
their  difficulties.  They  have  wor- 
ried about  N.  E.  Sales.  They,  as 
do  all  others,  hope  the  surplus 
problem  is  about  to  be  solved  and 
will  never  be  allowed  to  develop 
again. 

Want  to  Co-operate  with  Rest 
of    Industry 

Wisconsin  does  want  to  be  part 
of  a  nation-wide  co-op.  I  had 
heard,  and  perhaps  was  a  little 
under  the  impression  that  Wiscon- 
sin, younger  and  lustier  (average 
age,  for  instance,  of  directors  of 
Sales  Company,  39),  had  felt  in- 
clined to  hook  up  as  a  state  and  go 
it  alone.  Wisconsin  growers  and 
fruit,  all  for  Wisconsin,  and  let 
the  other  areas  take  care  of  them- 
selves! I'm  more  than  happy  to 
say  this  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
true.  They  want  the  Exchange  and 
National  to  make  good  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.  The  state  could,  how- 
ever, with  many  advantages  in 
cranberry  growing,  such  as  their 
central  location  for  one,  their  high 
rate  of  production  for  another,  get 


together  very  easily.  Members  of 
ACE  intend  now  and  in  the  future 
to  play  a  more  important  role  in 
"say   so". 

Particularly  pleased  seemed  to 
be  most  Wisconsin  growers  that 
there  is  to  be  the  permanent  year- 
round  sales  office  in  Wisconsin. 
They  look  for  good  results  from 
Lester  Haines,  and  he  seems  to  be 
a  mighty  popular  guy  with  the 
Wisconsinites. 

The   Stevens   Variety 

More  on  the  subject  of  varieties. 
By  the  time  this  appears  in  print, 
Henry  F.  Bain,  who  has  charge  of 
the  cross-breeding  program,  will 
have  made  distribution  of  the  new 
Stevens  hybrid.  There  were  four 
original  plantings  of  the  Stevens, 
which  will  be  kept.  Cuttings  will 
be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible 
to  the  two  co-ops  and  to  the  inde- 
pendents. Wisconsin  long  ago,  af- 
ter tests,  decided  the  Wilcox  and 
the  Beckwith  did  not  offer  good 
possibilities  in  Wisconsin  and 
these  were  thrown  out.  Mr.  Bain 
feels  the  Stevens  may  have  a 
place  in  that  state.  However, 
there  is  as  yet  only  an  extremely 
small  quantity  to  distribute,  but 
10  or  15  pounds  of  cuttings  and 
these  will  obviously  have  to  be 
spread  out  thinly,  in  any  wide  dis- 
tribution. 

State  Assets 

Finally  a  word  as  to  why  Wis- 
consin feels  'We  are  not  licked 
yet."  This  is  speaking  purely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Wisconsin 
and  not  so  much  in  consideration 
of  the  industry  marketing  future. 
Wisconsin  can  grow  cranberries 
relatively  cheaply,  marsh  is  being 
put  in  especially  easily  and  at  low 
cost  in  the  new  northern  areas; 
there  is  the  high  production  per 
acre.  There  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  growers  which  has  not  waned 
too  much  in  the  present  dismal 
period,  there  is  their  ability  to  use 
modern  heavy  equipment  on  a 
larger  scale  probably  greater  than 
elsewhere,  their  inventiveness  in 
special  machinery  which  one  gi-ow- 
er  or  group  of  growers  may  de- 
velop and  then  permit  other  grow- 
ers to  copy  or  improve  upon.  There 
is  better  understanding  of  insect 
problems,  with  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Bain  to  the  employ  of  three  com- 
panies,   Cranberry    Lake    Develop- 


ment Company,  the  Charles  Lewis 
interests,  and  that  of  the  Biron 
Cranberry  Company  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  entire  industry, 
most  feel.  There  is  now  an  efficient 
frost  warning  service  in  its  third 
season   of  operation. 

Conclusion 
Many  of  these  factors  and  some 
of  the  individual  growers  and  their 
operations  will  be  discussed  in 
following  articles.  Again,  as  on 
past  visits,  your  editor  found  the 
Wisconsin  growers  all  but  over- 
whelm with  hospitality  and  activ- 
ity in  keeping  a  visitor  on  the  go 
to  see  all  that  can  be  seen  (and  a 
little  more)  in  a  limited  time.  The 
foregoing  observations  are  admit- 
tedly drawn  from  a  too  short  so- 
journ among  the  growers,  and 
some  of  the  conclusions  and  facts 
may  be  open  to  disagreement,  but 
it  does  seem  certain  that  Wiscon- 
sin is  by  no  means  defeated  yet  in 
the  cranberry  game  and  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  cranberry  industry. 

Exchange  Gets  New 
Class  A  Members 

Makepeace  and  Smith-Ham- 
mond Companies  Join  in 
Massachusetts,  Midwest  in 
Wisconsin — Lester  Haines 
to  Head  Permanent  Chi- 
cago Office,  R.  P.  Russell 
New  Office  for  Pacific 
Coast  at  Seattle — ACE 
Affairs  in  hands  of  New 
"Policy  Committee". 


Better  unity  within  the  industry, 
at  least  for  the  present,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  changes 
agreed  upon  in  New  York  since 
our  last  issue,  after  the  many 
meetings  which  have  been  in  pro- 
gress for  so  long.  Thirty-five  to 
forty  growers  from  all  sections  and 
affiliations  within  the  industry 
took  part  in  the  final  discussions. 
These  developments  are: 

The  direct  affiliation  agreements 
with  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change as  class  "A"  members  of 
the  Midwest  Cranberry  Cooper- 
ative of  Wisconsin,  formerly  class 
"A"  member  of  National  Cran- 
berry Association  and  of  the  A.  D. 
Makepeace       Company       and     the 

(Continued    on    Page    12) 
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TTHE  cranberry  industry,  it  has  been  said 

"lulled  itself  to  sleep,"  or  perhaps  it 
may  be  better  expressed  to  say,  hypnotised 
itself  with  the  blissfull  feeling  of  the  $30.00 
a  barrel  prices,  the  consequent  soaring 
values  of  bogs,  the  over-expansion  in  every 
way.  Growers  really  knew  such  things 
couldn't  last,  but  the  buggy  ride  was  too 
much  fun  to  "waste"  time  in  worrying. 

Then  came  the  unpleasant  awakening, 
and  now  we  are  in  the  struggle  to  get  back 
out  of  the  depths  onto  a  normal  plane. 
There  is  no  wonder  there  is  disgruntlemeiit 
i<nA  ill-feeling  throughout  the  industry. 
Somebody  has  to  be  blamed  for  what  has 
happened  to  cranberry  growing.  In  human 
nature  it  is  much  easier  to  blame  somebody 
else  than  oneself. 

But  one  group  or  one  army  can't  win  a 
war  by  fighting  within  itself,  blows  should 
be  struck  at  the  enemy.  In  this  case  the 
"enemy"  would  seem  to  be  facts  which 
must  be  recognized.  These  might  be  very 
simply  put — that  we  are  capable  of 
raising  so  many  cranberries  that  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  dispose  of  them  all  in  com- 
petition with  so  many  other  fruit  and  other 
food  products  in  the  open  market,  at  prices 
which  bring  satisfactory  returns. 

Speaking  generaly,  the  industry  is 
writhing  this  way  and  that  way  in  eiforts 
to  find  the  way  out  and  up.  One  of  the  most 
constructive  things  is  to  end  the  "battle  of 
the  co-ops"  for  individual  power  and  pres- 
tige and  to  really  work  together — as  is  now 
trying  to  be  arranged  for.  The  recent  re- 
alignments are  in  this  direction.  How  many 
"frills"  and  services  should  a  co-op  offer 
its  members,  that  is,  in  at  least  one  respect, 
how  many  can  it  afford  to  pay  for?  It  is 
a  good  deal  like  government.  Many  so- 
cialistic ideas  sound  fine,  and  maybe  are 
fine.  But  taxoayers.  who  think  they  are 
getting  something  for  nothing  from  the 
government  find  the  only  way  the  money 
is  obtainable  is  from  themselves  in  taxes 
and  the  only  way  a  co-op  gets  any  money 
is  from  its  members. 

Co-operatives  of  every  description  may 
work  out  well  in  some  countries — such  as 
Sweden — and  among  some  temperaments. 
But  the  American  is  an  individual,  and 
cranberry  growers  especially  so.  America 
has  been  made  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  by  Americans  doing  things  for  them- 
selves. In  recent  years  within  the  cranberry 
industry  too  many  things  have  been  dene 
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for  the  growers.  Government  and  co-op- 
eration are  fine  up  to  the  point  where  they 
do  not  take  away  all  initiative  from  the 
ordinary  man  or  the  ordinary  member. 

A  great  majority  of  the  cranben-y  gi-ow- 
ers  want  to  co-operate  and  the  truism  has 
always  existed  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength.  But  not  to  the  point  where  the 
individual  loses  his  own  power  to  think  for 
himself.  Now  the  growers  are  thinking  and 
acting.  This  is  not  a  time  for  the  holding 
of  grudges,  trying  to  place  the  blame  too 
much  on  cei'tain  individuals  or  groups.  In 
a  time  of  emergency  teamwork  is  impera- 
tive. 

We  believe  that  in  all  the  turnings  the 
growers  as  a  whole  are  taking  now,  they 
are  trying  to  work  together  and  find  the 
right  turning — and  that  it  will  be  found. 

f  leveti 


Join  Ace 

(Continued    from    Page    \0) 

Smith-Hammond  Company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, formerly  "C"  or  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Cranberry 
Growers  Council.  The  units  be- 
come class  "B"  members  of  the 
National  for  processing  purposes. 
This  change  means  an  additional 
ACE  cooperative  in  both  Wiscon- 
sin and  Massachusetts,  that  is,  the 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  will  continue  as  before 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Cranberry  Sales  Company  in 
Wisconsin. 

An    overall    "Policy    Committee" 
has  been  created  to  direct,  as  the 


name  implies,  the  policies  to  be 
followed  by  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange.  This  committee 
has  been  meeting  about  every  two 
weeks.  Members  of  this  powerful 
group  are  Charles  L.  Lewis  of  Mid- 
west, Harold  DeLong  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  Homer 
Gibbs,  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company,  Russell  Makepeace 
of  the  Makepeace  group,  with 
Theodore  H.  Budd,  president  of 
Growers'  Cranberry  Company,  New 
Jersey,  and  of  ACE  as  ex-oflficio 
member. 

C.  M.  Chaney  is  general  sales 
manager,  E.  Clyde  McGrew  East- 
ern sales  manager,  while  a  perma- 
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nent  sales  office  is  to  be  opened  in 
Chicago  with  Lester  Haines,  for 
many  years  in  the  New  York  of- 
fice, in  charge.  This  Chicago  office 
has  previously  been  in  operation 
only  during  the  active  selling  sea- 
son with  Haines  in  charge.  Mr. 
Haines  with  his  family  is  to  move 
to  Chicago  the  last  of  this  month. 
The  office  personnel,  besides  Mr. 
Haines,  will  be  Miss  Edna  McKil- 
lip,  who  has  been  bookkeeper,  Fred 
Gnadt,  who  has  been  inspector, 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  one  or 
two  more  salesmen  under  Haines 
and  probably  a  secretary.  This 
move  is  expected  to  be  important 
in  improving  sales  in  the  major 
market  of  the  Central  states,  es- 
pecially Wisconsin  fruit.  A  new 
office  is  to  be  opened  also  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  Seattle,  this  being 
in  charge  of  R.  P.  Russell  of  that 
city,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  broker  handling  Exchange  ber- 
ries. Quantity  of  berries  grown 
along  the  coast  to  be  handled  fresh 
may  be  about  25,000  barrels. 

Homer  Cibbs  New 

President  of  The 

N.  E.  Sales  Company 


Succeeds  Geo.  Cowen,  who 
Declined  Further  Service 
— Arthur  D.  Benson  Re- 
elected General  Manager 
and  Treasurer — Members 
Vote  for  Management 
Committee  of  Five. 


At  an  adjourned  meeting  June 
8  of  the  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  directors.  Homer 
L.  Gibbs  of  West  Wareham  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  George 
Cowen,  who  resigned  at  an  ad- 
journed session  of  the  member- 
ship body  June  1.  Mr.  Gibbs  had 
been  first  vice  president.  Arthur 
D.  Benson  was  re-elected  general 
manager.  George  R.  Briggs  of 
Plymouth  is  first  vice-president, 
George  E.  Short  of  Plymouth  re- 
mains second  vice-president. 

Executive  committee  is  E.  L. 
Bartholomew,  Joseph  L.  Kelley, 
Robert  Hammond,  Ruel  Gibbs,  of 
Wareham;  George  R.  Briggs, 
George  Short,  Paul  Thompson,  of 
Middleboro;  Homer  Weston,  of 
Carvev;  William  E.  Ciowell,  Den- 


Twelve 


nis;   Homer  Gibbs,  ex-officio. 

In  the  membership  balloting 
there  were  but  one  or  two  changes 
in  directors,  although  there  were  a 
couple  of  changes  in  districts  due 
to  changes  in  barrelage. 

The  annual  meeting,  which  had 
been  adjourned  from  April,  was 
held  as  usual  at  Carver  town  hall. 
The  usual  meeting  of  directors, 
following  this,  was  adjourned  for 
a  week  because  of  the  lateness  of 
this  session. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance, and  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent there  was  a  good  deal  of  un- 
rest and  iU-feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  members  directed  at  the 
generally  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
Most  of  this  feeling  however,  was 
held  in  check  most  of  the  day  and 
there  were  not  the  heated  out- 
bursts which  many  had  anticipated 
for  this  postponed  meeting. 

Management    Committee    of    .5 

Principal  actions  taken  were 
probably  (1)  the  voting  of  the 
membership  to  instruct  the  direct- 
ors and  executive  committee  to 
proceed  to  have  a  management 
committee  appointed.  This  is  to 
consist  of  two  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Arthur  D.  Benson,  treas- 
urer and  two  by  George  Cowen,  re- 
tiring president,  these  four  to  name 
a  fifth  member  the  committee's 
actions  to  have  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Wood.s  and  the  directors;  and 
(2)  the  vote  to  have  a  letter  sent 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, seting  forth  the  situation  of 
the  co-op  and  setting  forth  cer- 
tain definite  requests  and  assuran- 
ces on  the  part  of  the  New  Eng- 
land. The  form  of  this  letter  was 
suggested  by  Carl  F.  Woods,  busi- 
ness engineer  of  Boston,  who  with 
his  associate,  George  W.  Harbour 
was  appointed  back  on  its  feet, 
was  appointed  to  assist  in  helping 
the  company  to  get  back  on  its 
feet. 

Letter  to  Bank 

This  letter  began  by  saying  the 
New  England  fully  appreciated 
that  its  loan  to  this  bank  must  be 
paid  but  that  this  would  take  con- 
siderable time.  The  letter  was  to 
asure  the  bank  that  practices  such 
as  bog  loans,  bog  managements 
and  other  activities  which  it  was 
believed  were  the  main  reason  for 
the  fin^.nciaj  dJffJCUltjes  of  the  com- 


pany are  discontinued. 

To  iron  out  the  "injustice"  to 
those  members  who  had  not  been 
paid  any  advances  as  had  others, 
it  was  requested  allowances  of 
funds  might  be  made  so  that  this 
situation  could  be  cleaned  up, 
placing  all  members  on  an  equal 
basis.  As  some  of  these  growers 
owe  the  company  money  for  bog 
and  other  services,  it  was  expected 
the  actual  amount  owed  by  the 
company  would  be  about  halved. 
On  the  other  hand  the  letter  was  to 
state  studies  would  be  made  of 
mortgages  and  other  debts  owed 
the  company  by  members  and 
every  eflfort  made  to  get  these  co- 
operate in  payments  and  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

It  would  also  request  that  mem- 
bers not  in  debt  to  the  N.  E. 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  the  company  and  that, 
asthose  in  debt  become  clear,  they 
should,  be  relased.  That  new  mem- 
bers joining  should  not  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  past  debts. 

The  bank  was  to  be  requested  to 
advance  enough  money  to  carry 
on  the  operating  costs  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  coming  harvest  sea- 
son. 

What  the  bank  really  wants,  Mr. 
Woods  said  is  positive  assui'ance 
the  co-op  would  in  the  future  bo 
operated  on  sound  financial  prac- 
tices,   certain    practices    discontin- 


ued and  assurance  that  the  indeDt- 
ness  would  eventually  be  paid.  He 
said  he  thought  the  bank  would 
appreciate  the  situation  of  the  com- 
pany and  grant  the  requests.  At 
the  meeting  in  April,  there  was  a 
suggestion  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  Springfield  Bank  for  Co-opera- 
tives, but  this  did  not  materialize, 
it  is  understood. 

Benson  Approves  Moves 

Treasurer  Benson  said  he  was 
heartilly  in  approval  of  Mr.  Wood's 
sugested  letter  and  said  he  was 
sure  that  if  the  proper  steps  are 
taken  by  the  company  the  bank 
would  "carry  through  for  the 
N.  E."  He  said  he  also  approved  of 
the  management  committee. 

At  another  point  in  the  program 
he  told  how  the  bog  loan  practice 
had  begun,  which  was  back  in  1929, 
and  the  company  with  a  surplus 
revolving  fund  loaned  |20,000.  This 
went  along  as  good  business  for  the 
N.  E.  for  years  until  the  total  sum 
loaned  had  grown  to  large  pro- 
portions. Then  the  company  being 
unable  to  make  payments  some 
months  ago  the  bank  with  which 
it  was  doing  business  clamped 
down.  He  said  some  loans  were 
completed  by  borrowers  and  the 
total   number  of  loans  now  is   69. 

Mr.  Woods  in  a  lengthy  talk 
sketched  in  what  had.  led  to  the 
diff'iculties  of  the  company,  much 
as  he  did  at  the  April  meeting.   He 
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told  the  members  they  all  had 
very  substantial  interests  in  the 
company,  and  that  the  company 
owned  a  large  sum  of  money  it 
w?.s  unable  to  pay  at  present.  The 
company  had  more  assets  than  its 
debt,  however,  but  these  assets 
were  not  liquid,  such  as  screen- 
houses  and.  other  equipment  and 
could  not  be  turned  into  ready  cash. 
He  said  the  company  had  been 
"lulled  asleep  by  the  good  times  of 
the  boom,"  and  was  led  into  adopt- 
ing unsound  practices,  "although 
these  seemed  sound  at  the  t'mc."' 
He  referred  to  the  'disastrous  bat- 
tle" between  the  N.  E.  and  NCA 
for  membership  and  in  offering' 
more  and  more  services  to  the 
mem'bership   of   each. 

Crop  In  The  Banking  Business 

He  said  the  company  had  gone 
into  the  banking  business  which 
it  had  no  business  to  do,  and  had 
not  gone  into  this  basis  on  a  sound 
banking  basis  as  a  bank  would 
have  done  whose  business  it  is  to 
loan  money.  Then  came  the 
troubles  of  the  sui-pluses  and  the 
drastic  slump  in  prices  from  the 
highs    of    the    "boom." 

The  only  salvation  for  the  com- 
pany he  said  was  not  to  break  up 
by  mass  resignations,  but  to  keep 
together  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
bank  pull  itself  eventually  out  of 
the  hole  it  is  in.  He  said  it  would 
do  no  good  to  deal  in  presonalities 
now.  He  said  possibly  the  board  of 
directors  (.3.3)  was  too  large  a 
group  to  meet  often  enough  and 
efficiently  enough  to  handle  all  the 
details,  and  urged  a  smaller  execu- 
tive or  management  committee  of 
not  more  than  five. 

Lothrop  Withington,  Boston  at- 
torney retained  by  the  company 
spoke  along  the  same  line.  He  as- 
sured the  members  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son was  in  accord  with  the  new 
plans,  and   like   Mr.   Woods   recom- 


mended a  smaller  controlling  com- 
mittee than  the  board  of  directors, 
to  make  quick  decisions,  although 
the  directors  have  the  ultimate 
authority. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session 
a  sharply  critical  letter  against 
practices  and  management  from  E. 
L.  Bartholomew,  was  read  by 
Nakum  Morse,,  director.  Speakers 
included  Chester  W.  Bobbins  and 
Wm.  Ernest  Shaw,  also  directors, 
Isadore  McFarlin,  Earle  W.  Board- 
way   and    others. 

After  the  usual  lunch  at  Sons  of 
Veterans  hall.  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Nalley,  in  charge  of  advertising 
from  the  New  York  office  of  ACE 
explained  how  much  valuable  pub- 
licity is  obtained.  She  demonstra- 
ted the  vast  amount  with  clip- 
pings from  magazine  and  other 
publications  along  the  walls  of  the 
hall.  She  said  this  cranberry  pub- 
licity was  the  result  of  years  of 
advertising  EATMOR.  Last  year 
something  more  than  S400,00C  had 
been  spent,  she  reported,  but  this 
year  the  amount  would  probably 
bs  less  than  half  as  much.  One 
member  asked  if  this  expenditure 
couldn't  be  diverted  to  paying  off 
what  the  state  companies  owned 
their  own  members,  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

Chancey    Cheerful 

Something  on  the  cheerful  side 
was  added  by  C.  M.  Chaney,  who 
said  with  the  diversion  project 
looking  so  hopeful  and  225,000  bar- 
rels of  surplus  cranberries  taken 
out  of  potential  competition  with 
the  coming  crop,  he  thought  the 
situation  for  m'arketing  both  fresh 
and  canned  fruit  looked  better  this 
Fall.  He  said  with  the  possible 
exception  of  apples  there  would 
probably  not  be  the  excess  of  com- 
peting fresh  fruits  which  did  the 
cranberry  market  no  good  last  sea- 
son. 


-CRANBERRY    BOG- 

FOR      SALE 

Near  Hayward,  Wis.,  in  the  heart  of  resort  coun- 
try. One  of  the  best  producers  in  the  State.  Will  pay 
off  in  3  to  5  years.  No  weeds,  no  spraying  or  clipping. 
Grindstone  Lake  frontage  1300  feet.  Reason  for 
selling — old  age  and  poor  health. 

LOUIS  WYSOCKI       -       HAYWARD,  WISC0^9S!N 


"We  hit  the  absolute  bottom  last 
year,  in  my  opinion,"  asserted  E. 
C.  McGrew.  "I  think  now  we  are 
two  or  three  rungs  up  the  lad- 
der  back." 

Lester  Haines  said  he  was  going 
on  the  road  shortly,  to  be  gone  6 
or  8  weks,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  bring  in  a  good  report  of  fav- 
orable marketing  outlook  in  Aug- 
ust. 

Directors  elected: 

District  1,  (Hanson,  Duxbury, 
Kingston,  Marshfield,  Pembroke, 
Flympton) — Fred  Bailey,  Arthur 
H.  Chandler,  Paul  E.  Thompson; 
District  2,  (Plymouth) — George  R. 
Briggs,  Ernest  C.  Ellis,  Edward  S. 
Griffith,  Robert  C.  Hammond, 
George  E.  Short;  District  3,  (Mid- 
dleboro) — Wales  Andrews,  John 
G.  Howes,  Albert  A.  Thomas; 
District  4,  (Carver) — E.  W.  Bur- 
gess, Frank  H.  Cole  Homer  L. 
Gibbs,  Ruel  S.  Gibbs,  Carroll  D. 
Gri'rith,  Jesse  A.  Holmes,  Bernard 
E.  Shaw,  Russeli  A.  Trufant,  Herb- 
ert, J.  Vaughan,  Homer  Weston; 
Ditrict  5,  (Assonet,  Freetown, 
Lakeville,  Mai'ion,  Rochester  and 
Taunton)— R.  Harold  Allen,  Herb- 
ert E.  Dustin,  Nahum  Morse  with 
a  tie  between  Kenneth  Shaw  and 
Arthur  D.  Benson;  the  later  with- 
drawing; District  6  (Wareham)  — 
E.  L.  Bartholomew,  Joseph  L.  Kel- 
ley,  Chester  W.  Bobbins;  District 
7,  (Barnstable  County) — J.  Fox- 
croft  Carleton,  Louis  A.  Crowell, 
W.  Ernest  Crowell,  Fred  S.  Jen- 
k'ns,  Walter  E.  Rowley. 

Miss  Sue  Pitman  was  elected 
clerk,  succeeding  Mr.  Benson,  who 
had  felt  the  need  of  being  relieved 
of  his  duty. 

Elected  as  directors  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange 
were:  Homer  Gibbbs,  Robert  E. 
Hammond,  George  E.  Short, 
George  R.  Briggs,  A.  D.  Benson, 
Paul    E.   Thompson. 

Directors  of  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers Council,  Inc.,  Homer  Qibbs 
and  A.  D.  Benson. 


—  for  sale 

WESTERN    PICKER 

(Purchased    Sept.    '49) 

GEORGE   L.    PASS 

CARVER,  MASS. 
Tel.  55 
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PUBLISHING  OF  EASTWOOD  MANUAL 
IN  MID  50's  THROWS  FUEL  TO  FIRE 


"The  Cranberry  and  Its  Culture",  by  Dennis  Pastor  Attempts 
To  Sum  Up  Knowledge  of  That  Day — Was  Stimulus  to 
Industry. 

(This  is  the   12th  in  the  series  of  Cranberry   History   articles). 


by  CLARENCE  J.   HALL 


"Cranberry  growers  of  Cape  Cod  have  never  received  such  enormous 
profits  as  this  fall",  the  BARNSTABLE  PATRIOT  chortled  in  its  issue 
of  September  21,  1855.  "At  this  early  part  of  the  season  a  Boston  mer- 
chant bought  up  what  he  could,  at  $10.00  a  barrel some  accepted, 

others  are  holding-  back,  hoping  for  $14.00.  Mr.  Lothrop  at  Province- 
town  held  his  back,  finally  selling  for  §20.00  a  barrel  in  New  York." 

The  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  third  annual 
report  concerning  cranberries,  said:  "Of  late  it  (cranberry  culture)  has 
commanded  adequate  and  remunerative  prices  and  has  become  more 
appreciated  as  a  market  commodity  and,  is  receiving  accordingly  (as  it 
deserves)  more  attention  than  it  formerly  did." 

Yet  for  all  this  fanfare  about  cranberries  in  Barnstable  County  the 
total  acreage  was  pitifully  small  compared  to  the  acreages  of  today. 
The  first  state  census  listing  cranberry  properties  gave  Barnstable  Coun- 
ty a  total  of  197.  Of  this  Dennis  had  50,  Barnstable  3,  Falmouth  26, 
Provincetown  25,  Brewster  21,  Harwich  (just  beginning  its  boom,  as 
stated  in  the  last  installment)  17,  Orleans  8,  Eastham,  Yarmouth  and 
Sandwich  5  each,  and,  Wellfleet  2.  Total  value  of  Barnstable  County  sales 
was  $15,916.00. 


15  Mass.  Counties  Listed  in  1855 
Moreover,  15  counties  in  all  were 
listed  as  producing  cranberries,  and 
many  of  these  had  more  acreage 
and.  some  larger  incomes  from 
cranberry  sales.  These  producing 
"1  .)gs"  must,  though,  have  been 
Practically  all  natural  cranberry 
patches. 

Middlesex  County  had  2,uo4% 
acres,  yielding  in  money  §29,274.00; 
Plymouth  County,  361  Ve,  yielding 
$12,098;  (Carver,  70  acres),  Ply- 
mouth township  V2  acre,  Middleboro 
50,  Wareham,  none;  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty, 897,  value  $30,000;  Essex,  370, 
yielding  $8,481.00;  Bristol  380, 
yielding  $12,282.00;  Worcester 
641 1/4,  yielding  $22,720.00;  Nan- 
tucket 19%,  yielding  $1,140.00; 
Dukes  14,  yielding  $1,247.  The  to- 
tal of  listed  cranberry  meadows  in 
the  state  was  5,462%,  producing  in 
money  value  8135,194. 

A  number  of  other  counties, 
seemingly,  had  better  prospects  by 
nature  for  cranberry  cultivation 
than  Cape  Cod,  provided  there 
were  the  proper  combinations  of 
sand  and  water  supplies.  They 
had  two  great  drawbacks,  how- 
ever,   one    being    lack    of    interest 


and  initiative  which  prevailed  on 
the  Cape  and  much  of  the  neces- 
sary "know-how". 

The  Crowell  Brothers 
Previous    chapters     have    shown 
the   starting  of  bogs     in     various 
other   counties     than      Barnstable. 


But  it  was  in  the  mid-century  dec- 
ade that  probably  the  first  Cape 
men,  armed  with  the  superior  Cape 
knowledge,  went  up  into  Plymouth 
county.  Perhaps  the  very  first 
were  the  Crowell  brothers  of  Sand- 
wich, Calvin  and  Hiram,  and.  Hir- 
am E.  (the  latter  probably  a  neph- 
ew), who  obtained  title  to  prop- 
erty at  White  Island  Pond  near 
the  boundaries  of  Wareham, 
Bourne  (then  Sandwich)  and  Ply- 
mouth. Calvin  was  considered  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  progres- 
sive  growers   of  his   day. 

The  bog  they  built  differed  from 
other  bogs  in  that  it  had  fewer 
cross  ditches.  In  fact,  all  ditches, 
except  a  few,  ran  lengthwise  of 
the  bog — that  is,  with  the  drain- 
age. The  Crowells  at  the  time 
were  described  as  building  flumes 
"as  Caesar  built  bridges" — mas- 
sively. The  year  was  1856.  This 
was  later  the  "Century  Bog"  of  the 
late  LeBaron  R.  Barker,  now  rec- 
ently acquired  by  the  A.  D.  Make- 
peace Company. 

It   was    of    the    same    year   that 

the  late  Henry  S.  Griffith,  in  his 
"History  of  Carver",  wrote:  "Ben- 
jamin D.  Phinney,  who  built  a 
d.yke  for  flooding  a  marsh  in  1856, 
is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  cran- 
berries (in  Carver)  by  artificial 
means."  Incidentally,  this  prop- 
erty in  the  "Darby"  area  of  North 


NOW  IS  THE  TIM 


£ 


To  Try  Some  Constructive    Thinking    And    Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  I'eview  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:   Hancock  60830 
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Carver,  was  also  owned  by  Mr. 
Barker  and  now  by  the  Makepeace 
interests.  This  may  have  been 
the  first  real  attempt  to  cultivate 
in  that  Plymouth  County  town,  but 
it  may  well  be  that  the  first  really 
successful  bog  in  that  greatest  of 
cranberry  towns  was  operated  by 
a  woman,  and  her  story  will  be 
told   in   a   later   chapter. 

First   Bog   in   Marion 

About  the  same  time  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  probable  first  bog 
in  Marion,  also  in  Plymouth  Coun- 
ty. This  town  had  just  been  set 
off  from  "Old  Rochester",  in  1853. 
The  builder  was   Harry   B.   Allen, 


and  his  efforts  are  brought  to  light 
by  a  statement  he  filed,  for  an 
award  with  the  Plymouth  Agricul- 
tural Society  Fair  in  1861.  He 
wrote : 

"I  had,  near  my  dwelling,  a 
small  piece  of  very  thick,  rocky 
swamp  which  I  felt  anxious  to 
subdue   to  cranberries. 

I  cleared  off  the  swamp  en- 
tirely of  rocks,  trees  and  turf, 
and  then  levelled  and  ditched  it, 
and  covered  it  with  swamp  sand 
from  2V2  to  4  inches.  Then  I 
planted   in   September. 

I  have  never  fiowed  it,  but  let 
off  all  the  water  that  falls  on  it, 
passing  it  off  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

This  fall  I  have  19  bushels  of 


I 


Protects  CranguymaJ 


'from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Crcnguyma  Farms, 

PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL '•°"9  ^®°'''' ^°'''- 

oPREADlNG  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correa  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,  Oregon 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 
JOSEPH  BREX:K  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mas.s. 


RAIN  BIRIi,  $PIFlm|l|  WFd^l&PtRPv 

GL^NDORA  '         **         ■"I'X   *irivfc^<^^ 


large   cranberries." 

The  year  he  was  referring  to 
was  1861,  and  the  Plymouth  Coun- 
ty Cranberry  Committee  found  he 
had   set   1   acre  and  54   rods. 

If  Mr.  Allen  was  the  first  to  be 
taxed  for  cranberry  property  in 
Marion  it  cannot  be  proved,  as 
records  of  that  period  are  missing. 
Taxes  for  the  earliest  year  to  be 
found,  1880,  do  not  list  him  as  a 
grower.  Those  taxed  in  that  year 
are  George  W.  Hammond,  Caleb 
Handy  Estate,  Hart  &  Luce,  Seth 
Motgomery,  Estate  Frank  E. 
Mendell,  Horatio  Washburn  Es- 
tate, Reuben  Cushing  and  Henry 
S.  Gifford. 

Western   Mass.   Hilltop   Bog 

Cranberry  culture  was  being 
practiced  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  decade. 
"Septimus",  which  was  the  pen 
name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastwood, 
wrote  in  the  BARNSTABLE  PAT- 
RIOT September  1,  1857  that  he 
had  visited  a  Spencer  Root  of 
Williamsburg: 

"Who  on  a  hill  500  feet  higher 
than  the  river  was  raising  up- 
land cranberries.  This  was 
fenced  in  by  a  massive  stone 
wall,  the  stones  being  cleared 
from  the  hilltop,  and  he  had 
'lanted  about  2%  acres.  The 
soil  was  a  clayey  loam.  Total 
co.^^t  with  fence,  about  $700.00 
This  had  been  planted  about 
three  years  before  and  berries 
vver^'  large  and  abundant,  but 
not  as  good  as  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berries. Mr.  Root  was  the  pion- 
eer cranberry  cultivator  of  that 
section. 

Sand   in   Bristol   County 
In    Bristol     County     Joseph   W. 
Newcomb   offered  a  statement  for 
a  prize  in  1858,  saying  that  he  had 
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&  cranberry  meadow  covered  with 
scattered  patches  of  unfruitful 
vines.  For  some  years  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  flowing  it 
yearly,  and  had  spread  sand  upon 
it,  two  coats,  each  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  load  to  the  rod,  three 
years  intervening  between  the 
coats. 

The  treatment  rendered  it     pro- 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 
SALES  and   SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine   Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  63-R 


ductive,  and  in  1857  the  vines 
"flourished  well,  but  he  only  ob- 
tained five  bushels.  The  year  '58 
he  found  unfavorable,  as  "about 
one-third  were  destroyed  by 
worms."  He  sold  nine  barrels  at 
§11.50  a  barrel  and  600  pounds  of 
grass  for  $3.00.  His  expenses 
were  small  and  he  figured  his  net 
profit   as   $97.08. 

Cranberry  vines  were  becoming 
marketable  and  in  1854  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  FARMER  ran  an  ad 
from  F.  Trowbridge  of  East  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  offering  "Bell  or 
Egg-shaped  varieties,  the  best  for 
cultivation,  being  hardy  and  pro- 
lific." Sometimes,  he  added,  they 
produced  more  than  250  bushels  to 
the  acre  after  two  years  and  re- 
quired little  cultivation. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 

What  type  of  tool  is  best  for 
pruning  pine  trees? 

A  saw  having  S  points  to  the 
inch,  of  long-needle  teeth,  and  with 
an  overall  length  of  12  to  15  inches, 
curved  and  cutting  on  the  back 
stroke  Pruning  shears  usually 
leave  short  stubs  on  the  tree 


OCEAN  SPRAY  SALES 
YEAR  LENGTHENING 

April  Ocean  Spray  sales  closed 
at  141,255  cases,  a  70  percent  in- 
crease over  1949,  Cranberry  Coop- 
erative News  has  reported.  This 
brought  the  total  sale  for  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  into  a 
lead  of  52  percent  over  last  year. 

It  is  pointed  out,  in  taking  a  long 
view  that  Fall  and  Winter  sales 
of  Ocean  Spray  have  increased  63 
percent  while  Spring  and  Summer 
sales  have  I'isen  228  precent  which 
means  that  the  program  of  Mr. 
Urann  to  make  cranberries  a  year 
round   dish   is   being   realized. 

FRESH   FRUIT  STILL 
BEING   SOLD   IN   JUNE 

Fresh  cranberries  were  still  be- 
ing shipped  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond days  of  June,  possibly  the 
latest  ever  by  the  Exchange.  Thesg 
came  from  the  New  England  Sales 
Company  going  to  Boston,  100 
barrels.  Fred  Hepburn  screen- 
house  manager  said  he  had  checked 
back  and  the  latest  previous  ship- 
ment he  could  find  (which  was  be- 
fore the  Sales  Company  was  form- 
ed was  for  May  26,  1902. 


^  Eatinor 
Cranberries 


Success  in  marketing  a  crop  of  cranberries  consists  in  making  care- 
ful plans  for  distribution. 

A  successful  business  can  thus  be  built,  based  upon  service  to  cus- 
tomers as  well  as  growers  and  shippers ;  a  business  that  shall  make 
cranberries  sought  for  by  consumers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  crop 
direct  and  economical. 

The  New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company  operating  co-operative- 
ly with  other  units  through  the  Amei'ican  Cranberry  Exchange,  are 
important  factors  in  determining  the  market  price  of  cranberries. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  organization  is  directed  towards  stabiliz- 
ing the  business  of  packing,  shipping  and  selling  cranberries. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


TELEPHONE  200 
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Sales  were  still  being  made  dur- 
ing the  Spring  months,  and  Winter 
sales,  those  after  January  11,  were 
the  second  highest  point  in  Ex- 
change history.  More  than  376,- 
COO  barrels  had  been  shipped. 

PLYMOUTH   COUNTY 
INSECT-WEED    MEETINGS 

Summer  insect  and  weed  meet- 
ings for  Plym'outh  County  growers 
were  held  June  5  and  6th  with 
two  the  latter  day.  First  was  at 
the  State  Bog  a  twilight  session, 
another  the  next  afternoon  at 
Archie  McLellan's  bog,  Hanson,  at 
2:30,  and  finally  the  same  evening 
at  the  L.  B.  Handy  bog.  East 
Taunton. 


Vernon  Goldsworthy 

—Cranberry   Specialisl- 

B.  S.  M.  S.  University  of 

Wisconsin 

936    Memorial   Drive 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Interested  in  sale  or  lease  of 
Wisconsin  cranberry  properties. 
Searls  Jumbo,  McFarlin,  Howes 
and  other  varieties  for  sale. 


Speakers  were  members  of  the 
Station  Staff  with  Cranberry 
Specialist  Dick  Beattie  conducting. 
Dr.  Franklin  discussed  insects, 
specimens  in  test  tubes  being  pass- 
ed about  while  enlarged  drawings 
of  the  "animals"  were  shown.  Dr. 
Cross  xplained  certain  weeds  hav- 
ing samples  in  cans. 

These  are  really  refresher 
courses  for  the  growers  and  by 
the  distance  some  travel  and  the 
questions  asked  showed  the  grow- 
er are  still  cranberry  growers  in 
spite  of  low  prices.  Slogans  this 
season  are  "You  must  dust  or 
spray  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary this  year,"  Richard  Beattie; 
"Chemical  weed  control  should 
give  you  the  most  for  your 
money,"  Dr.  Cross. 

PERSONAL 

Wilbur  H.  Thies,  hortieultura- 
list  at  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusets  is  to  spend  three  months 
in  Germany  this  Summer  under  a 
U.  S.  State  Department  program, 
he  pronvinent  fruit  specialist  will 
assist  Germans  in  the  developnvsnt 
of  an  effective  agricultural  exten- 
sion program.  This  is  under  the 
exchange  of  presonj  program. 
I- rot.   Thies   leavos   by   plane  June 


14.  He  is  well  known  to  Massachu- 
setts growers  having  spoken  at 
cranberry  and  blueberry  programs. 
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OREGON    GROWERS 
GET    LOWER   TAXES 

The  Coos  county  board  of  equal- 
ization has  ordered  assessments  of 
cranberry  bog  land  cut  the  same 
rate  per  acre  as  that  for  other  si- 
milar agricultural  land  in  the  same 
area. 

The  action  followed  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  board,  in  which  any  own- 
ers of  cranberry  bog-  land  appeared 
to  protest  the  assessment  of  $400 
per  acre  for  improving  bog  land 
and  S200  per  acre  for  unimproved 
bog  land.  A  board  of  equalization 
ruled  the  assessent  was  excessive. 

Improved  cranberry  bog  land  is 
to  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as 
other  improved  agricultural  land, 
and  unimproved  bog  land  will  be 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
unimproved   agricultural   land. 

(Western   World,   Bandon) 

Fresh  From  The  Fields 

(Conttntied     from     Page    5) 

Warrens,   have   been   on   an   exten- 
sive vacation. 

Miss  Koral  Rezin,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Rezin,  the 
former  director  of  the  Sales  Com- 
pany on  the  Board  of  the  NCA  was 
married  on  Jime  2  to  Earl  Lewis  of 
Kenosha. 

Guy  Cole  of  the  C.  &  H.  Cran- 
berry Company,  Pittsville,  is  re- 
covering from  a  recent  serious  ill- 
ness and  has  been  at  work  on  his 
marsh   again. 

NEW  JERSEY 

May  Temperatures  Low 

May  weather  was  a  fair  dupli- 
cate of  the  cloudy,  damp,  disagree- 
able weather  pattern  that  also  pre- 
vailed during  April  in  south  Jer- 
sey. Temperatures  averaged  2.4 
degrees  below  the  normal  of  63.7 
degrees.  Rainfall  was  0.76  inches 
above  the  normal  of  3.15  inches. 
Sunshine  was  way  below  normal. 

With  the  prevailing  below  nor- 
mal temperatures  and  below  nor- 
mal sunshine  the  season  was  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  nor- 
mal. First  instar  nymphs  of  the 
blunt-nosed    cranberry    leafhoppers 
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and  small  blossom     worm     larvae 
were   collected    during   the   closing 
days  of  the  month,  much  later  than 
their   first   normal   appearance. 
Lack  of  Frosts 

There  was  almost  a  complete 
lack  of  frost  during  the  month. 
Warnings  were  sent  out  on  the 
8th,  20th,  and  21st.  Very  little,  if 
any,  damage  was  caused  on  any  of 
the  nights. 
Probably    Smaller    Blueberry    Crop 

Because  of  the  prolonged  damp, 
cloudy  weather  that  has  prevailed 
during  April  and  May,  mummy 
berry  has  been  extremely  destruct- 
ive in  numerous  blueberry  fields  in 
New  Jersey.  Because  of  the  se- 
vere mummy  berry  infection  and 
also  because  of  extremely  poor 
pollinating  weather  during  bloom, 
what  looked  like  another  bumper 
blueberry  crop  will  probably  fall 
considerably  below  last  year's  all- 
time  high  of  12,000,000  pints. 

WASHINGTON 

Crop  May   Be  Lighter 

The  season  into  May  has  been 
late  and  cool.  Barring  unforeseen 
weather  conditions  this  should 
mean  a  crop  well  below  average,  in 
the  opinion  of  D.  J.  Crowley. 
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Growers   Discouraged 

There  is  very  little  new  develop- 
ment, about  the  only  work  being- 
done  in  the  line  of  additional  acre- 
age is  the  planting-  of  a  few  acres 
that  had  been  partly  ready  before 
the  market  dropped.  Growers  in 
general  are  feeling-  rather  discour- 
aged over  market  conditions.  Many 
blame  last  year's  debacle  upon  the 
'fight  between  the  two  big  co-ops". 
Some  lay  the  blame  on  other  fac- 
tors causing  the  under  consump- 
tion of  cranberries. 

OREGON 

Pink  Lady 

The  soda  fountains  of  Coos 
County  are  now  dispensing  a  new 
soft   drink   which    they   call    "Pink 


Lady".  This  new  drink  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  salesman 
for  soda  fountain  dispensing 
equipment.  He  happened  to  pour 
a  bottle  of  straight  cranberry  juice 
into  a  dispensing-  tank  that  had 
previously  held  orange  juice  and 
lo  and  behold,  out  came  a  wonder- 
ful thirst  quencher not  exact- 
ly red,  but  pink and  of  a  fla- 
vor that  is  new  and  intriguing. . . . 
everyone  who  tries  it  says  "ummm, 
isn't  it  good!"  and  ask  for  more. 
The  popularity  of  this  new  bev- 
erage was  demonstrated  at  the 
May  Day  Festival  and  Style  show 
sponsored  by  the  Bandon  Woman's 
Civic  Club.  By  special  request  of 
the  Club  a  booth  was  arranged  to 
serve  this  drink  to  the  ladies  who 
attended.     This  booth  was  presided 
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over  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Kranick.  Mrs. 
Kranick  reports  that  much  enthus- 
iasm was  shown  by  everyone  who 
tried  the  drink  and,  there  were 
many  requests  for  seconds. 
._    Early  May  Not   Encoura^ng  .. 

Oregon  weather  conditions  were 
anthing  but  desirable  in  early  May. 
Rain,  mist,  cold,  with  intermittent 
sunshine,  and  frost  at  night.  In 
spite  of  weather  the  newer  plant- 
ings are  growing  apace.  Fields 
that  have  been  sprinkled  for  frosts 
are  growing  faster  than  those  on 
which  no  light  sprinkling  has  been 
done.  Indications  are  that  frost, 
even  light  frosts,  retard  the  growth 
of  vines. 

Club  Meets 

The  Southwest  Cranberry  Club 
met  May  4,  at  8  p.  m.  daylight 
time  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Ban- 
don  to  listen  to  Adin  Steenland, 
Plant  Disease  Specialist  with  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

This  is  the  first  visit  of  Mr. 
Steenland  to  the  Club,  so  his  talk 
was  well  received.  He  said  plants 
suffered  from  many  diseases,  in- 
cluding Viris,  bacterial,  fungus, 
physiological  and  unknown.  He 
warned     against     False     Blossom, 


stating  that  this  disease  was  show- 
ing up  in  Oregon,  but  so  far  the 
insect  which  carries  it  had  not 
been  found.  That  growers  who 
are  alert  could  identify  and  check 


any  inroads  of  this  disease  before 
it  would  become  a  problem  to  the 
ind.ustry. 

He  was  frank  to  admit  that  at 
the   present  time   Oregon   cranber- 
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ries  were  quite  free  from  injurious 
plant  diseases,  but  he  states  that  if 
Oregon  is  to  remain  free  that 
growers  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
recognize  and  report  any  abnor- 
malities which   may   show   up. 

Since  weather  conditions  are 
such  a  big  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fung-us  diseases  there  is 
definitely  a  need  for  experimental 
work  in  Oregon  to  study  weather 
in  relation  to  spray  programs  for 
keeping  quality.  Mr.  Steenland 
reports  that  weather  conditions 
and  their  relation  to  all  crops  can 
be  predicted  and  effects  both  the 
producer  and  buyers. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion determine  what  type  of  sprays 
may  be  used  on  berries  as  well  as 
other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
Steenland  predicts  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  Administration 
will  clamp  down  on  sprays  con- 
taining DDT,  possibly  some  other 
sprays  now  widely  used. 

He  highly  recommends  bordeaux 
as  a  spray  for  keeping  quality,  but 
its  effectiveness  is  due  to  the  right 
time  of  application.  It  stays  on 
the  vines  longer  and.  is  effective 
for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Cranberry  Growers 
Being  Recognized 

The  Southwest  Oregon  Cran- 
berry Club,  through  its  represent- 
ative on  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Research  and  Advisory  Council,  is 
beginning  to  get  results.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Kranick,  who  represents  the 
Cranberry  Industry  on  the  Coun- 
cil, has  been  called  to  Corvallis  to 
present  the  needs  of  the  growers 
to  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  staff  under  R.  S. 
Besse,  Associate  Director.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  cranberry  indus- 
try has  been  given  any  recognition 
with  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
However,  the  State  College  Exten- 
sion has  begun  to  furnish  speakers 
on  technical  subjects  for  the  Cran- 
berry Club  and  Dr.  Powers  of  the 
soils  department  has  put  out  trace 
element  test  plots  on  two  of  the 
Coos  County  bogs.  All  this  means 
progress  in  developing  a  secure 
future  for  the  infant  industry. 

Miss  Vivian  House,  bookkeeper 
for  the  National  Cranberi-y  Associ- 
ation, is  expected  to  return  soon 
from  her  vacation  in  Wisconsin, 
where  she  is  taking  some  special 
work  in  business,  as  well  as  visit- 
ing with  relatives. 
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Of  Fresh  Sales  In  June 


This  month  Exchange  members  are  scheduled  to  receive 
copies  of  their  new  Annual  Report.  In  it  they  will  find  a 
brand  new  addition — an  extended  chart  showing  a  record 
of  Exchange  prices  and  shipments  from  September  1949, 
through  the  month  of  May,  1950. 

-  Never  before  in  Exchange  history  have  fresh  cranberries 
been  sold  over  so  long  a  span  of  months.  To  top  it  oiT,  small 
shipments  went  out  the  first  week  of  June. 

This  has  been  an  unusual  sesaon  in  many  respects.  In 
the  end  it  was  necessary  to  set  new  precedents  in  order  to 
give  cranberry  growers  the  kind  of  service  they  expect  from 
their  fresh  fruit  cooperative. 

What  they  expect  is  every  possible  and  intelligent  eff'ort 
to  provide  them  with  a  profitable  market  for  all  the  fresh 
quality  berries  they  grow.  That  calls  for  year-around  sales- 
manship— and,  if  necessary,  fresh  sales  as  long  as  cran- 
berries will  keep  fresh. 
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A  CROUP  WORKING  TOGETHER 


A  well-functioning  cooperative  has  many  benefits  for  its  members. 
For  one  thing  it  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas — and  information. 

A  cooperative  can  be  no  better  than  its  membership  and  leadership 
make  it.  If  these  contribute  ideas,  information,  and  constructive  think- 
ing, that  co-op  is  going  to  go  places,  get  things  done,  and  be  an  asset  to 
the  industry  to  which  it  belongs. 

A  good  co-op  is  just  a  group  of  people  getting  together  with  ideas, 
and  with  a  common  purpose.  It  is  a  good  form  of  business  enterprise 
in  a  free,  capitalistic  society. 
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The  spring  frost  season  gave 
Massachusetts  growers  a  little  de- 
layed action  activity  on  June  17 
and  18.  Temperatures  were  re- 
ported as  low  as  27°.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin remarked  to  the  "frost  gang", 
as  wc  call  them,  that  these  late 
frosts  are  intended  to  keep  grow- 
ei-s  interested  in  their  business. 
The  "frost  gang"  are  a  group  of 
growers  in  Wareham  and  vicinity 
who  sit  in  on  the  "heavy  delibera- 
tions" when  Dr.  Franklin  is  figur- 
ing the  possibility  of  frost.  There 
is  some  good-natured  bantering 
along  with  the  business  of  figuring 
temperatures.  However,  these  men 
give  Dr.  Franklin  some  very  help- 
ful information  on  bog  tempera- 
tures which  enables  him  to  check 
the  reliability  of  the  frost  warning 
service. 

This  season  is  somewhat  retard- 
ed compared  to  last  year.  Bogs 
are  just  conring  into  bloom  (June 
30).  Insect  activity  has  been  un- 
usually light,  for  which  we  can  be 
truly  thankful.  The  aerial  spray 
program  for  the  control  of  gypsy 
moth  caterpillars  should  be  credit- 
ed for  a  major  portion  of  low  in- 
sect count  on  our  bogs.  Joe  Kel- 
ley  and  the  writer  haven't  found 
a  single  gypsy  moth  caterpillar  on 
bogs  sprayed  under  this  project. 
This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of 
summer  insects  —  a  management 
factor  within  the  grower's  control. 
Fruit  worms,  leafhoppers,  weevils, 
fireworms  and  spittle  insects  are 
always  troublesome  and  require 
special  attention  on  many  bogs. 
A  few  suggestions  as  to  control 
measures  for  these  pests  are  out- 
lined as   follows. 

We  know  of  no  more  effective 
method  of  timing  our  applications 
of  insecticides  for  the  control  of 
fruit  worm  than  to  use  the  hand 
lens.    Materials  are  costly,  and,  un- 


less growers  have  counts  of  ap- 
proximately 5  fruit  worm  eggs  per 
100  berries,  spraying  or  dusting 
is  not  recon^-mended.  We,  at  the 
Station,  are  only  too  glad  to  teach 
growers  to  identify  fruit  worm 
eggs,  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
termine when  control  measures 
are  necessary.  Special  field  meet- 
ings and  clinics  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  this  purpose  by  your 
county  agricultural  agents.  Let's 
give  the  old  hand  lens  a  real  work- 
out this  fruit-worm  season. 
Leafhoppers  Too  Plentiful 
Leafhoppers  are  already  plenti- 
ful (June  30)  and  many  bogs 
should  have  been  treated  before 
this  issue  of  "CRANBERRIES" 
is  released.  This  insect,  which 
spreads  false  blossom  disease,  is 
becoming  uncomfortably  common 
throughout  the  cranberry  area. 
If  there  are  3  or  4  leafhoppers 
showing  up  in  the  insect  net  by  ap- 
proximately July  10,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  the  blanket  con- 
trol ti-eatment  outlined  at  the  top 
of  the  insect  chart  under  SectionJ 
E.  This  blanket  control  is  timedj 
for  about  July  10  and  is  aimed  atl 


fruit  worms,  leafhoppers  and  the 
second  brood  of  black-headed  fire- 
worms.  It  consists  of  dusting 
with  4'(  rotenone  at  the  rate  of  60 
pounds  per  acre.  However,  Dr. 
Franklin  does  not  recommend  any 
blanket  control  unless  there  is  suf- 
ficient insect  counts  to  warrant 
the  expense.  Before  leaving  this 
subject,  your  attention  is  called  to 
the  second  treatment  for  fruit  rot 
control.  Dr.  Bergman  tells  us 
that  the  second  treatment  should 
be  made  between  July  12-18,  or 
about  the  time  the  bogs  are  going 
out  of  bloom.  Remember  fruit  rot 
control  calls  for  two  applications 
of  a  fungicide— one  application  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  materials. 
Fermate  is  compatable  with  other 
insecticides.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
limited  to  combinations  with  DDT. 
The  second  brood  of  weevils  and 
the  adults  of  the  spittle  insect  will 
be  found  on  our  bogs  about  mid- 
July.  Both  insects  can  cause  ex- 
tensive damage,  according  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  growers  should 
check  their  bogs  carefully  with 
their  insect  net.  Control  meas- 
ures are  outlined  on  the  insect 
chart. 

Summer    Weed    Control 
Summer   weed   control   comes   in 
for    its    share    of   attention.        Dr. 
Cross   suggests  that  the  Jari-type 
mower  might  be   used  on  bogs  to 
clip  off  the  top  of  weeds.    Several 
growers   have   used  it  successfully 
on  a  limited  acreage.     This  equip- 
ment would  require  a  careful  oper- 
lator.     The  treatment  for  3-square 
■grass,   using   2,4-D   as   outlined    in 


It's  the  only  carbonated  Cranberry    drink    and, 
blended  with  Cola,  is  a  real  treat.     The  children  love 
it  and  it's  a  super  mix  for  the  grown-ups.     One  gallon 
of  syrup  makes  128  drinks.     Send  for  it  now. 
$1.00  a  Quart  or  $3.50  a  Gallon 

(POSTAGE  PREPAID) 

CRANBERRY   COLA   CORPORATION 

Abington,  Massachusetts 

NO    C.  O.  D.  s 
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WESTERN  PICKERS,  INC. 

coos     BAY,     OREGON 

This  is  a  pitcure  of  the  new  1950  Western  Picker.  It  incorporates 
twenty-one  improvements  and  refinements  over  the  1949  Model.  It  is 
your  answer  to  getting  your  cranberries  picked  cheaply  this  Fall. 

When  you  own  a  Western  Picker  you  are  dependent  on  no  one  to 
get  your  picking  done  except  yourself.  You  should  worry  if  your  labor 
costs  mount  to  S2.00  per  hour.  (You  haven't  got  any.)  You  should 
if  Uncle  Sam  again  takes  away  all  your  good  men.  You  should  worry 
if  the  price  of  cranberries  does  not  go  up  very  much.  You  can  still  make 
a  profit  on  your  picking  while  your  neighbor  is  still  shelling  out  his 
good  dough  on  the  chance  that  he's  going  to  get  it  back  sometime  in 
the  future. 

The  Western  Picker  is  now  out  of  its  experimental  stage.  Since 
Since  1946  many  machines  have  been  built  and  tested  and  changed  and 
cussed  and  discussed.  Now  the  1950  Model  comes  out  with  all  the 
changes  suggested  by  critical  growers  and  other  interested  persons, 
incorporated  in  one  machine.  It  is  flexible  for  all  cranberry  growing 
conditions  and,  after  the  first  hard  vine  training  year,  will  pick  nearly 
every  variety  in  nearly  every  condition  that  cranberries  nomally  grow. 
It  will  do  this  with  the  least  amount  of  damage  to  the  berries  or  bogs 
of  any  method  of  picking  now  used. 

So  confident  are  we  that  this  Picker  is  the  answer  to  the  Cranberry 
Growers  dream  that  we  have  built  extra  machines  over  those  already 
ordered  so  that  a  few  Growers,  at  least,  can  still  use  a  Western  Picker 
without  having  had  t  omake  up  his  mind  a  half  year  ago.  These  extra 
Western  Pickers  will  be  available  in  the  Grayland,  Washington  area  by 
calling  Norman  Yock  or  John  O'Hagen  at  Grayland  2543.  In  Wiscon- 
sin you  can  get  in  touch  with  Gerold  Brockman  at  Vesper.  In  Mass- 
achusetts you  can  visit  Western  Pickers  shop  in  South  Middleboro,  or 
call  763-M-3. 

All  owners  of  earlier  models  of  Western  Pickers  may  have  most  of 
these  improvements  put  on  their  machines  at  no  charge  whatever  for 
labor.    Your  only  cost  will  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  part  installed. 

The  1950  Western  Picker  will  use  a  sack  (not  shown  in  cut) 
24"  x40"  with  the  40"  side  open.  This  is  a  standard  size  sack,  only 
the  sewing  has  been  changed.  Thirty  of  these  sacks  will  be  furnished 
with  each  new  picker.  A  frame  is  attached  to  make  the  machine  to 
carry  10  extra  sacks  at  all  times.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  the  extra 
man  keeping  boxes  in  position  all  the  time.  It  should  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  picking  quite  a  bit. 

The  new  two-speed  clutch  makes  it  possible  to  pick  much  faster  in 
light  vines  and  to  dead-head  the  picker  at  high  speed.  The  slow  speed 
is  slightly  slower  than  last  years  model  and  gives  more  power  in  heavy 
going.  It  makes  it  easier  to  watch  what  is  going  on  when  the  berries 
really  roll  in. 

From  now  on  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  a  Western  Picker. 


the  June  issue  of  'CRANBERRIES' 
has  been  given  a  trial  by  a  num- 
ber of  growers.  Dr.  Cross  sug- 
gests that  a  second  treatment 
should  be  made  about  mid-July. 
Firewced  and  wild  bean  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  can  be  a  miserable 
problem  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
son, particularly  the  wild  bean. 
The  salt  treatment  is  recom'mended 
by  Dr.  Cross,  as  outlined  on  the 
weed  chart.  Sodium  arsenate  is 
also  effective  in  burning  off  t'ne 
foliage  of  wild  bean.  With  limited 
cranberry  budgets,  many  of  the 
weed  control  practices  will  have  to 
be  cjrtailed.  However,  Dr.  Cross 
firmly  believes  that  if  the  bog  up- 
lands can  be  mowed,  this  will  pre- 
vent seed  from  blowing  over  the 
bog  and  is  money  well  spent. 

Seedlings  Set  Out 
Dr.  Chandler  and  a  few  "re- 
ci'uits"  have  succeeded  in  setting 
out  the  new  cranberry  seedlings. 
If  the  new  seedlings  don't  flourish, 
it  might  be  blamed  on  the  experts 
who  helped  plant  them.  There  are 
also  those  who  believe  that  the 
competition  with  the  rocks  where 
they  were  set  might  be  too  keen. 
They  are  well  anchored  at  any 
rate— ask  George  Rounsville  at  the 
State  Bog. 

FRANK  BUCKINGHAM 

Frank  Buckingham  of  Plym'outh, 
for  40  years  or  more  a  manufac- 
turer of  cranberry  equipmtnt 
passed  away  June  23.  He  was  •'-' 
and  death  was  due  to  a  lung  ail- 
ment. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  although  not 
owning  bog,  himself,  was  well 
known  for  his  manufacture  of 
cranberry  scoops,  pruners,  wheel- 
barrows and  other  items. 


1.  M.  HACKETT 

Tel.    Rockland    1864 

No.  Hanover,  Mass. 


•  INTERNATIONAL  Harvester 

and  CONTINENTAL 
Red  Seal  Industrial  Engines 

•  LAWRENCE 
Propeller  Pumps 

•  DEMING 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C.  J.  H. 


MA■'^'^.^rHUSETTS 

.Iiine  Favorable 

Generally  speaking-,  the  month 
of  June  was  good  to  the  prospec'- 
tive  Massachusetts  crop.  Rainfall 
was  2.5  inches,  or  less  than  normal. 
Temperature  was  three  degrees  a 
day  above  normal  (at  Boston). 
The  sunshine  factor  was  favorable. 
There  was  a  minor  flurry  of 
borderline  frost  nights  of  June  20, 
21,  22  and  warnings  were  sent  out. 
Temperatures  reported  were  most- 
ly in  the  low  thirties,  but  there 
was  one  29  in  Middlesex  County. 
Winds,  however,  blew  in  the  Cape 
and  Plymouth  County  districts  and 
whatever  damage  occurred  was 
trivial. 

Insects  Not  Very  Troublesome 
Insect  troubles  have  been  at  a 
minimum,  the  aerial  spray  cover- 
ing all  of  Plymouth  County  with 
DDT  in  the  gypsy  moth  program 
has  aided  the  growers.  However, 
growers  have  had  to  watch  their 
individual  bogs  for  other  pests. 
A  good  deal  of  acreage  will  be 
out  of  production  this  season  be- 
cause of  floods  being  held  for  grub 
worm  control.  This  includes  the 
State  Bog,  which  will  be  kept  un- 
der, chiefly  for  this  reason. 

It  may  be  safely  said  prospects 
to  date  for  the  crop  are  very  def- 
initely good,  although  a  really 
bumper  is   not   anticipated   so  far. 

WIFCONS'N 


Vines   Catching   Up 

End  of  June  saw  vines  rapidly 
coming  up  to  normal  in  the  de- 
velopment for  the  time  of  sea- 
son. A  late  start  was  being  over- 
come by  above-normal  tempera- 
tures  and   good   growing   weather. 


Bloom  was  expected  a  little  later 
than  normal,  but  not  as  late  as 
first    anticipated. 

Water  supplies  are  very  good. 
Rainfall  has  kept  up  the  reservoirs 
and  few  frost  nights  made  it  pos- 
sible   to    save    water. 

Fireworm  Control 

Fireworm  damage  is  very  light. 
Starting  with  a  heavy  investigation 
it  was  well  controlled,  spraying 
was  the  primary  method.  In  the 
few  cases  where  flooding  was  re- 
sorted to  the  results  were  excep- 
tionally good.  Approxim'ately  75 
acres  were  dusted  by  plane,  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  past 
few  years.  A  new  insecticide  was 
used  on  the  fireworm  with  good 
result.  It  was  used  on  a  controlled 
basis  and  is  not  yet  ready  for 
general  recommendation,  although 
results  seemed  to  be  faster  and 
better  than  DDT  dust. 

Bordeaux  Spray  is  being  used  a 
good,  deal  for  leaf  drop  and  fruit 
rot.  Very  few  marshes  are  not 
using  this  spray.  Fertilizer  appli- 
cations have  dropped  ofl"  consider- 
ably. 

Round-Up — 

Round-up:  Frost  damage  negli- 
gible, water  supplies  very  good, 
growing-  conditions  good,  crop  pros- 
pects good. 

Personals 

Charles  Dempze  of  Wisconsin 
Rapids  is  confined  to  a  hospital  at 
Marshfield.  His  speedy  recovery  is 
wished  for. 

Raymond  Treat,  son  of  R.  C. 
Treat  and  grandson  of  Clark 
Treat,  is  attending  the  Scout 
Jamboree   at   Valley   Forge,   Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY 

June  Cool  And  Dry 


In  spite  of  a  number  of  excep- 
tionally hot  days,  the  average  daily 
temperature  for  June  was  69.3 
degrees,  which  is  2.7  degrees  be- 
low the  normal  of  72  degrees. 
This  was  due  to  a  cool  spell  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  There  was 
only  a  little  m'ore  than  half  the 
normal  rainfall,  namely  2.62  inches 
as  compared  with  the  normal  June 
average  of  4.63  inches. 

Frost  on  June  18 

The  Spring  season  has  been  re- 
markably free  of  frost.  The  most 
dangerous  night  was  that  of  June 
17  when  28  degrees  was  predicted 
and  the  temperature  on  several 
bogs  dropped  as  low  as  27  degrees. 
The  cold  period,  however,  did  not 
arrive  until  close  to  dawn  and  was 
so  short  that  we  have  not  learned 
of  any  serious  damage. 
Insects  Active 

Army  worms  were  numerous  in 
some  early  drawn  bogs.  Generally 
they  were  controlled  with  flooding 
or  DDT.  There  have  been  no  re- 
ports of  serious  fireworm  infesta- 
tions, with  one  exception.  This 
condition  is  apt  to  put  growers  off 
their  guard  and  permit  some  ser- 
ious second  and  third  brood  in- 
festations of  yellow-headed  fire- 
worm and  second  brood  of  black- 
headed  fireworm.  Blunt-nosed 
leafhoppers  were  plentiful  by  June 
15  on  early  bogs  and  probably  are 
much  more  numerous  throughout 
the  State  than  normal.  Girdler 
moths  are  conspicuously  numerous 
this  year  and  growers  will  do  well 
to  watch  for  opportunities  for  an 
August  reflow  or  a  week's  flood  in 
late  September  on  bogs  which  are 
infested. 

Abundant  Bloom 

The    cranberry    bloom     is    very 
(Continued  on  Page  lOJ 
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''Cranguyma/'  At  Long  Beach  Washington 
Is  Cranberry  Show  Place  Of  West  Coast 

Property  of  Guy  C.  Myers — 94  Acres  Last  Fall  Produced 
5,500  Bbls,  Although  Not  Nearly  in  Full  Bearing — Has 
Notable  Rhododendron  Program — Managed  by  Dr.  J. 
Harold  Clarke. 


by 

CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


Of  the  West  Coast  cranberry  properties,  "Cranguyma",  near  Long 
Beach,  Washington,  is  the  most  famous.  It  approaches  "Edaville",  the 
bog  estate  of  Ellis  D.  Atwood,  South  Carver,  Massachusetts,  in  national 
recognition  and,  publicity,  the  latter  because  of  its  cranberries  and  the 
Edaville  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and  "Cranguyma"  because  of  its  size, 
its  modern  thought  in  construction,  and  the  experiments  in  ci'anberry 
and  blueberry  culture,  other  fruits,  and  more  and  more  for  its  attention 
to  rhododendrons. 

"Cranguyma"  is,  as  is  well  known,  of  course,  the  property  of  Guy 
C.  Myers.  Mr.  Myers  is  primarily  a  fiscal  agent.  His  occupation  is 
unique  in  the  United  States.  He  is  described  as  being  the  intermediary 
in  bringing  transactions  to  a  close  in  which  electric  power  companies  or 
other  privately  owned  utilities,  mostly  in  the  mid  and  far  west,  become 
publicly  owned  under  control  of  the  Public  Utility  Districts.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Myers  has  been  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  national  news- 
week  magazines.  His  name  is  frequently  headlined  in  the  western 
press.  He  maintains  an  office  in  Wall  street,  but  his  home,  when  he  is 
not  travelling  (which  is  most  of  the  time)  or  at  Cranguyma,  is  the 
swank  Hotel  Olympic,  Seattle,  Washington. 

"Cranguyma"  is  at  once  the  hob-         At  "'Cranguyma"  things  are  done 


by  of  Mr.  Myers  and  a  business  in- 
vestment. He  expects  this  invest- 
ment will  amortize  itself,  as  other 
successful  business  enterprises,  in 
due  course  of  time.  The  odd.  name 
of  this  big  property  comes  from 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  cran- 
berries, the  first  name  of  Mr. 
Myers  and.  a  portion  of  the  given 
name  of  Mrs.  Myers. 

94  Acres  in  Vines 

The  entire  property,  on  beautiful 
Long  Beach  peninsula,  consists  of 
about  850  acres.  Ninety-four 
acres  are  now  in  mature  or  newly- 
planted  vines,  all  of  the  McFarlin 
variety.  There  are  about  14  acres 
planted  to  blueberries,  and  the 
rhododendrons  are  a  story  in  them- 
selves. 

The  cranberry  acres  of  "Cran- 
guyma" were  mostly  hand  set,  al- 
though a  few  were  planted,  by 
machine.  This  piece  of  property 
is  composed  mostly  of  good,  heavy 
peat,  from  2  to  6  or  7  feet  thick, 
so  the  bogs  are  of  this  soil  most 
favored  in  the  East.  About  200 
more  acres  of  cranberries  can  be 
put  in.  The  present  bog  is  all  in 
one  big  piece. 
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on  a  big  scale,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  is  the  sprinkler  sys- 
tem for  irrigation  and  frost  con- 
trol. There  are  no  less  than  1100 
rotary-type  sprinkler  heads,  all 
Rainbirds.  When  in  operation 
they  are  said  to  present  an  amaz- 
ing spectacle  and  have  been  photo- 
graphed many  times,  both  from 
the  ground  and  from  the  air. 

There  are  several  lakes  on  the 
property,  one  of  which,  Gile  lake, 
serves  as  the  main  reservoir.  There 
is  a  pump  house,  containing  two 
turbine  pumps  which  are  capable  of 
a  combined  capacity  of  close  to 
6,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  en- 
gines are  two  225  horsepower 
Gray  Marines.  Water  goes  out  to 
the  bogs  through  an  18-inch  tran- 
site  main.  The  mains  are  of  tran- 
site,  down  to  6  inch,  but  the  lat- 
erals, from  3  inch  down,  are  of 
galvanized  steel.  A  pressure  of 
5Q  lbs.  at  the  pumps  will  maintain 
a  uniform  pressure  at  the  sprink- 
lers throughout  the  bog  of  about 
45  lbs. 

Mechanical   Equipment 

In  the  pumphouse  there  is  a  big 
mixing  tank  for  soluble  fertilizers. 


This  mixture  is  run  out  through 
the  sprinkling  system.  This  does 
not  result  in  a  perfectly  uniform 
application,  but  it  is  very  quick 
and  there  is  a  minimum  of  tramp- 
ling on  the  vines.  As  needed,  hand 
applications  are  made  to  touch  up 
spots  which  seem  to  need  special 
attention. 

About  5  miles  of  standard  gauge 
railroad  runs  over  the  bog  for 
spray  trucks.  It  is  considered  this 
trackage  is  more  economical  than 
would  be  truck  roads  which  would 
be  difficult  to  construct  around  the 
bogs  or  over  dikes  because  of  the 
deep,  soft  peat.  The  sprayer  is  a 
600  gallon  Hardie.  The  "trains" 
are  pulled,  by  so-called  "speeders", 
which  were  used  in  logging  oper- 
ations, powered  by  V-8  and  Model 
A  engines. 

The  spray  boom  is  38  feet  long, 
but  will  eventually  be  75  feet,  so 
that  two  trips  will  cover  an  entire 
section  between  the  railroads, 
which  are   150  ft.  apart. 

Clearing  and  planting  were 
started  at  'Cranguyma"  in  1943, 
but  it  was  not  all  planted  at  one 
time.  It  has  not  yet  reached 
maximum  production  in  cranber- 
ries. Nineteen  forty-seven  brought 
the  first  real  crop,  791  barrels.  In 
1948  there  were  2,500  barrels,  and 
last  fall  the  production  was  5,500. 
It  is  expected  production  will  even- 
tually be  over  100  barrels  to  the 
acre. 

At  first  when  the  vines  were 
young    and    berries    brought    good 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 

SALES  and   SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine   Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  63-R 


Spray  and   train   at   Cranguyma.     (CRANBERRIES   Photo) 


money  they  were  picked  by  hand. 
Next,  a  vacuum  picker  was  tried. 
Now  the  berries  for  the  fresh  mar- 
ket are  water  scooped  with  Wis- 
consin ralces  and  dried  in  a  wind 
tunnel.  Berries  for  the  cannery 
are  harvested  in  the  water  with  a 
Fish  harvester,  which  is  much 
cheaper  than  scooping.  The  vac- 
uum picker  is  used  occasionally  to 
harvest  berries  produced  in  the 
railroad  tracks. 

Rhododendron  Program 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
important  aspects  of  "Cranguy- 
ma" is  the  rhododendron  program, 
the  visible  aspects  inncluding  a 
vast  lathe  house,  240x90  feet,  at- 
tendant sashhouses,  and  other 
buildings  and  the  outdoor  nursery 
blocks. 

In  these  buildings  are  many 
thousands  of  the  plants  being- 
grown.  New  varieties,  mostly 
.from  England,  and  Holland,  are 
piopagated  by  cuttings  or  by  graft- 
ing. The  various  species  from 
which  these  varieties  were  derived 
grow  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 


hillsides  of  Tibet  and  western 
China.  Certain  species  of  rhodo- 
denron,  also,  incidentally  are  native 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Nine  or  ten  thousand  leaf  cut- 
tings are  made  each  year,  of 
which  seven  or  eight  thousand  will 
survive.  After  two  years  a  cut- 
ting has  grown  into  a  budded 
plant,  large  enough  to  sell,  al- 
though there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
the  sandy,  peaty  soil  at  the  edge 
of  the  cranberry  bog. 

In  addition  to  the  rhododendrons, 
the  sashhouses  at  "Cranguyma" 
house  many  beautiful  plantings  of 
tuberous  begonias  and  other  flow- 
ers. 

Supervisor    is    Dr.    Clarke 

"Cranguyma"  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  J.  Harold  Clarke  as 
general  manager,  Dr.  Clarke  hav- 
ing gone  out  to  the  West  Coast 
from  New  Jersey  in  1946.  The 
rhododendron  plants  are  of  vital 
interest  to  Dr.  Clarke.  Last  year 
he,  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  attended  the 


international  Rhododendron  confer- 
ence in  England,  visiting  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Holland  in  their  studies 
before  returning.  This  spring  he 
was  in  Washington  as  a  member 
of  the  deciduous  fruit  advisory 
committee  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Clarke  was  born  in  Indiana.  He 
was  graduated  from  Purdue  in 
1921,  majoring  in  horticulture. 
He  taught  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  where  he 
obtained  his  master's  degree.  He 
^received    his    Ph.    D.    at    Columbia 
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sale. 
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Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 
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A  modern  house  at  "Cranguyma,"  showing    heigth    of    trees    at    Long 
Beach,  Washington.    (CRANBERRiliJS  Photo) 


University  in  New  York  City.  For 
23  years  he  was  professor  of  po- 
mology at  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswiclc,  New  Jersey.  Dur- 
ing the  first  war  he  was  first  in 
the  merchant  marine,  then  in  the 
infantry  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  a  son, 
Paul,  who  is  studying  horticulture 
at  Purdue,  and  a  daughter,  Jeanne. 
She  is  a  trained  social  worker  and 
went  out  to  the  Coast  following 
the  acceptance  of  the  "Cranguy- 
ma" post  by  Dr.  Clarke.  She  is 
now  at  Kelso,  Washington. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  the  Institute  of  Food, 
Technologists,  American  Associ- 
ation for  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  American  Rhododendron  So- 
ciety, and  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions. 

Likes  the  West  Coast 

Dr.  Clarke,  as  do  apparently 
most  "easterners"  who  have  mi- 
grated  to   the   West   Coast  to   en- 


gage in  cranberry  activities,  says 
he  likes  life  along  the  Pacific  very 
much.  He  has  become  actively 
interested  in  many  cranberry  ac- 
tivities of  the  West  Coast  and 
civic  affairs  of  the  Long  Beach 
district. 

This  big  property  of  Mr.  Myers, 
with  its  beautiful  lakes,  its  stately 
evergi-een  trees,  business-like  and. 
at  the  same  time  experimental 
atmosphere,  with  cranberries  blue- 
berries, other  small  fruits  and 
plants,  foremost  the  rhododendrons, 
would  seem  to  be  such  a  place  as 
a  scientist,  or  most  anyone  else, 
for  that  matter,  would  find  enjoy- 
able and  absorbing. 
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'49  NCA  Queen 
To  Appear  In 
Big  Aquatennial 

Betty  Crooks,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Will  Represent  Cranberry  In- 
dustry at  Minneapolis  in  July. 


National  Cranberry  Queen  Betty 
Ci'ook  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis- 
consin, will  bring  the  Cranberry 
Industry  into  the  limelight  when 
she  appears  at  the  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial  during  the  third  week 
of  July.  The  Aquatennial  is  one 
of  the  foremost  regional  celebra- 
tions in  the  country,  attracting  ovei- 
a  million  people  to  its  grand  pa- 
rade. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  cel- 
ebration is  to  be  the  appearance 
of  approximately  20  invited  "Visit- 
ing Queens".  Each  of  the  girls 
is  provided  with  a  big  convertible, 
appropriately  lettered,  for  her  pa- 
rade appearance,  and  transporta- 
tion during  her  stay.  Police  Es- 
corts are  usually  on  hand.  Fri- 
day, July  21,  the  girls  are  to 
watch  the  finish  of  the  Paul  Bun- 
yan  Canoe  Derby  which  covers  450 
miles  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
That  evening  there  is  a  "Get-To- 
gether" Banquet  and  the  next 
morning  the  group  is  received  by 
the  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Eric 
Hoyer. 

The  million  spectator  parade 
takes  all  afternoon  and  then  a  big 
radio  show  includes  the  queens 
during  the  evening.  Last  year 
Bob  Hope  and  Arthur  Godfrey 
were  the  show  headliners.  Special 
church  sei-vices  are  held  in  the 
beautiful  setting  of  Qod's  Outdoor 
Temple  at  Theodore  Wirth  Park. 
Many  of  the  Queens  remain  all 
week  to  take  part  in  the  gala  night 
paiade,  special  banquets,  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Lakes. 

Prior  to  the  Aquatennial  there 
will  be  pictures  and  news-stories 
in  many  newspapers  of  the  area 
affording  the  Cranberry  Industry 
with  a  good  plug  in  one  of  its 
best   sales   territories. 
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New  Ditch  Cleaner  in  Operation  at  Car.ri  Dou:Tias,  Wisconsin.  (CRANBERRIES  Photo) 


New  Endless 
Chain  Ditch  Cleaner 
In  Wisconsin 


A  new  development  in  Wiscon- 
sin cranberry  growing  this  Sum- 
mer is  a  ditch  digger  developed  at 
the  Guy  Potter  Marsh  at  Camp 
Douglas.  This  was  thought  out  by 
Guy,  his  son  Rollie  and  Roy  Nel- 
son, the  marsh  foreman. 

This  is  a  rather  simple  devise — 
endless  chain  of  buckets  operated 
from  a  D-4  tractor.  There  are  14 
buckets  weighing  about  300  pounds. 
They  are  suspended  from  a  winch 
which  raises  and  lowers  the  back 
ends  of  the  buckets.  The  whole 
thing  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
and  as  it  is  swivel-nrounted,  the 
buckets  can  be  made  to  turn  cor- 
ners while  still  operating  without 
the  slightest  difficulty. 

The  buckets  are  not  operated  by 
the  tractor,  but  by  a  separate  3 
horsepower  Briggs  &   Stratton    (it 


is  planned  to  put  on  a  6  horse- 
power to  give  increased  efficiency). 
The  devise  does  not  cut  the  sides 
but  merely  cleans  the  sludge  out 
of  the  bottom. 

With  it  one  man  has  been  doing 
a    half   mile   of   ditching   an   hour. 

The  Potters  do  not  plan  any 
patents,  but  as  is  often  done  in 
Wisconsin,  other  growers  may  feel 
free  to  copy  the  general  idea  and 
to  make  improvements  if  possible. 
The  Potters  are  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  savings  in  time  being  ac- 
complished. 


Mass.  Extension 
Director  Gets  U.  S. 
Medal  Award 


Prof.  Willard  A.  Munson, 
Well  Known  to  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Industry. 


Willard  A.  Munson,  director  of 
the  Extension  Service  at  the  Uni- 
versity    of     Massachusetts,     well- 


known  by  cranbeiTy  growers,  re- 
ceived recently  a  superior  service 
award  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  presented  awards  of 
a  silver  medal  and  certificate  May 
25th  during  ceremonies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  awai-ds  pro- 
gram was  part  of  an  annual  event 
observing  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under 
President  Lincoln  in  1862. 

Extension  Director  Munson  was 
the  only  New  Englander  to  re- 
ceive a  U.  S.  D.  A.  award.  Medals 
and  certificates  were  presented  to 
118  employees  from  20  states  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  citation  honoring  Munson's 
contribution  to  Massachusetts 
agriculture  read  as  follows: 

"For  cultivating  a  fine  sense  of 
con-.'mon  purpose  and  cooperation, 
a  true  perception  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  marketing  problems,  and 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  high- 
est technical  and  professional 
standards  among  the  agricultural 
population   of  a   highly   industrial- 


Nine 


ized  area." 

Munson  entered  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  as  the  first  county 
agent  in  Norfolli  County  in  1915. 
He  served  that  position  until  1920, 
when  he  joined  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  director  of 
the  Division  of  Markets. 

In  September  1926,  Munson  be- 
came director  of  Extension,  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  ever 
since.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
rural  population  of  this  highly  in- 
dustrialized area  has  gained  a  real 
understanding  of  marketing  prob- 
lems. 

More  recently,  Munson  has  been 
a  guiding  force  in  the  development 
of  a  regional  program  of  consumer 
marketing  education  in  which  all 
New  England  states  are  cooperat- 
ing. 

A  co-worker  has  made  the  re- 
mark, "It  is  hard  to  find  a  devel- 
opment in  New  England  Agricul- 
ture today  in  which  Willard  A. 
Munson  has  not  had  a  part  in 
molding  the  original  concept  and  in 
outlining  the  opportunities  ahead." 
Mr.  Munson  has  appeared  and 
spoken  at  many  cranberry  meet- 
ings in  Massachusett,  particularly 
those  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association,  and  taken  an 


active  interest  in  the  industry. 

Prof.  Munson  is  to  retire  as  di- 
rector February  1,  1951. 


Fresh  From  the  Fields 

(Continued     from     Page    5) 

heavy  and  at  the  end  of  June  the 
prospects  seem  to  be  for  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  if  fruit  rot  and  insects 
can  be  kept  under  control.  Due 
to  the  heat  damage  of  the  last  two 
Summers,  growers  who  have 
sprinklers  irrigation  will  be  on  the 
watch  to  sprinkle  during  any  per- 
iods of  excessively  high  tempera- 
ture. 

Blueberry  Crop  Below  Normal 
A  blueberry  crop  at  least  20 
percent  below  last  year  is  expected 
because  of  cold,  wet  weather  dur- 
ing bloom,  weak  wood  and  buds 
caused  by  last  year's  drought,  and 
considerable  damage  from  mummy 
berry   disease. 

OREGON 


Southeastern  Oregon  growers 
were  busy  with  sprays  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  when  bogs 
were  in  the  hook  stage,  with  some 
showing  a  high  percentage  of 
bloom.  Fungicides  being  used  were 
Bordeaux  of  Seriate  to  which  DDT 
or  Methoxyehlor  could  be  added  as 
an  insecticide. 
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D.  J.  Crowley  of  the  Long  Beach, 
Washington  station  has  said  that 
for  the  fresh  fruit  market  two 
fungicide  sprays  should  be  ap- 
plied, the  first  during  the  hook 
stage,  the  second  when  two-thirds 
of  the  blossoms  have  dropped. 

New  Co-op  Being 
Formed  In  Mass. 


Name  to  be  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry Co-operative,  Inc. — 
May  Have  50  Members 
and  Barrelage  of  50,000 — 
Headquarters  at  Plymouth 
Massachusetts  now     appears     to 


be  definitely  slated  for  an  entirely 
new  cranberry  co-operative,  this 
decision  being  taken  at  a  meeting 
at  Grange  Hall,  South  Carver, 
June  6th.  Meeting  was  called  and 
presided  over  by  Orrin  G.  Colley 
of  Kingston.  It  was  voted  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  which  consists  of 
Kenneth  E.  Shaw,  Robert  Williams, 
both  of  Carver,  Louis  Sherman, 
William  Sterns  of  Plymouth,  and 
Colley  prepare  letters  of  agree- 
ment for  prospective  membership. 

About  35  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  the  second  in 
two  weeks.  Mr.  Colley  said  a  mem- 
bership of  50  might  be  expected 
and  that  the  new  unit  would  have 
from  members  about  50,000  bar- 
rels. The  unit  will  be  known  as  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co-operative, 
Inc.  Papers  are  being  drawn  up 
by  John  M.  Quarles,  Boston  attor- 
ney, who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing and,  will  be  retained  as  per- 
manent counsel.  Mr.  Quarles  has 
been  attorney  for  NCA  for  several 
years. 

The  fresh  fruit  of  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Co-operative,  Inc.,  will 
be  marketed  by  its  own  efforts.  As 
concerns  the  processing,  Mr.  Colley 
says  that  will  be  determined  later, 
and  maybe  through  NCA  or  an  in- 
dependent canner,  whichever  way 
seems  more  desirable.  Members 
are  to  sign  up  for  100  per  cent  of 
their  crop  except  for  those  having 
prior  commitments.  Headquarters 
will  be  in  Plymouth,  possibly  at  the 
office  of  the  George  A.  Colley  com- 
pany. Officers  will  be  elected  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  after  organization  is  com- 
pleted. 
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T  OOKING  back  over  the  past  few  years 
■"^  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
industry  came  to  be  beset  with  its  present 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Let's  ignore  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  errors  in  judgment, 
errors  of  omission  and  commission,  alleged 
or  real  shortcoming  of  anyone  within  the 
industry. 

There  wei'e  causes  which  were  certain- 
ly contributory,  more  or  less  beyond  the 
control  of  those  who  make  the  plans  for 
our  marketing. 

World  War  II  came  along  and  increased 
demand  for  cranberries.  The  fruit  was 
purchased  in  fresh,  processed  and  de- 
hydrated form  for  the  armed  forces.  As 
the  civilian  consumption  supply  became 
short,  the  price  jumped,  and  high,  as  we  all 
remember.  Too  many  of  us  thought  these 
war  boom  prices  would  last. 

Many  growers  must  have  thought  so 
themselves,  as  they  began  increasing  acre- 
age. They  paid  higher  prices  for  acreage 
than  bogs  were  really  worth,  certainly  in 
many  instances.  Those  outside  cranberry 
growing  heard  of  the  cranberry  gold  mine 
and  either  built  bogs  at  increased  costs  or 
bought  bog,  paying  too  much.  Poorer  acre- 
age was  improved. 

Growers  should  not  wonder  why  we  are 
having  increased  production.  The  war 
boom  was  responsible  for  a  lot  of  it.  Then 
we  believe  the  growers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  proficient.  What  with  our  ex- 
periment stations  and  our  corps  of  first- 
class  scientists  and  researchers,  if  growers 
aren't  learning  a  little  more  about  how  to 
more  efficiently  grow  the  fruit  somebody 
is  being  awfully  kidded.  (And  we  don't 
believe  anybody  is).  We  wonder  how 
many  of  our  grandfathers  had  and  knew 
how  to  use  the  hand  lens  for  fruitworm  egg 
count? 

The  modern  equipment  makes  new  bog 
building,  renovation  and  maintenance  ef- 
ficient and  quick — even  though  costly,  per- 
haps. The  new  insecticides  and  fungicides 
tend  to  increasing  production. 

Cellophane  may  be  the  delight  of  the 
housewife,  but  coming  to  the  cranberry 
industry  just  at  the  time  it  did  it  added  new 
problems,  new  expense  and  new  techniques 
in  shipments.  The  transformation  neces- 
sary to  put  out  cranberries  in  cello  bags  and 
the  window  boxes,  with  the  at-present  dead 
investment  in  shipping  boxes,  has  cost  the 
industry  a  good  deal. 
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We  are  in  a  fiercely  competitive  market 
with  cranberries  against  so  many  other 
food  products.  There  is  practically  any 
food  essential  or  delicacy  on  the  market 
that  a  consumer  may  desire  at  any  time. 
Marketing  is  a  much  faster  game  than 
when  a  banana  was  a  rarity. 

We  don't  believe  the  problem  of  getting 
more  people  to  eat  more  cranberries,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  insurmountable.  At 
least,  out  of  the  current  situation  has  come 
one  thing — growers  themselves  are  more 
conscious  of  the  marketing  problems  than 
in  many  years. 

Eleven 
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STANLEY  BENSON  GOES  TO 
ACE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Staiiley  Benson,  son  of  Arthur 
D.  Benson,  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  at  Middleboro  in 
various  capacities,  has  left  for  New 
York  to  become  associated  with 
American  Cranberry  Exchange  in 
the  sales  department.  Some  of  his 
duties  will  be  along  the  same  line 
as  those  of  Orrin  G.  Colley,  who 
was  with  ACE  in  selling  last  year. 
Young  Mr.  Benson  has  been  in 
charge  of  service  of  the  N.  E., 
which  is  now  discontinued. 


N.  E.  Management 
Committee  Named 

The  management  committee  of 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Convpany  has  been  named  as  W. 
Ernest  Crowell,  Dennis;  Carroll 
Griffith,  Carver;  Robert  Hammond, 
East  Wareham;  George  R.  Briggs, 
Plymouth,  and  Paul  E.  Thompson, 
Middleboro.  The  first  named  is 
chairman.  This  committee  has 
been  meeting  once  a  week  at  the 
company  offices,  Middleboro. 

Naming  of  this  committee  by 
the  directors  and  executive  com- 
mittee came  about  as  the  request 
of  the  vote  of  the  membership  at 
the  adjourned  annual  meeting 
June  1. 


NATIONAL   EDITORS 
VISIT   EDAVILLE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Atwood, 
South  Cai'ver,  Mass.,  were  hosts 
Sunday  morning,  June  25  to  a 
group  of  500  comprising  the  edi- 
tors, their  wives  and  families  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association. 
The  NEA  membership  is  m'ade  up 
of  the  weeklies  and  non-metro- 
politan newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try, the  association  having  held 
its  annual  convention  and  outing 
in    New    England. 

The  gi-oup  made  a  trip  around 
the  bogs  via  the  Edaville  rail- 
road and  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  interested  the  editors  more, 
the  nai'row  gauge  or  the  bogs. 
For  editors,  many  very  vague 
questions  concerning  cranberries 
and  how  they  were  grown  were 
asked. 

Following  Edaville  the  group 
went  to  nearby  Plymouth  Rock, 
where  ceremonies  were  held  with 
a  nation-wide  radio  hook-up  pro- 
gram. 

S.  W.  OREGON  SHOWS 
FASTEST  U.  S.  CENSUS  GAIN 

The  seven  counties  of  South- 
western Oregon,  which  include 
most  of  the  cranberry  areas  of  that 
state  have  shown  a  greater  per- 
centage of  increase  in  population 
over  the  1940  census  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  country,  pre- 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Try  Some  Constructive   Thinking    And    Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

what  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:  Hancock  60830 


liminary  counts  in  the  Federal 
census  show.  Every  city,  town  and 
county  in  that  part  of  the  state 
showed  more  people.  The  City  of 
B^indon  now  has  a  population  of 
1212.  Coos  County,  where  the  bulk 
oi  the  crop  is  grown,  has  41,158. 

V/hat  fire  preventions  should  be 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  young  pine 
iorests  ? 

Flowed  fre  trails  should  be  kept 
fre,'  of  any  material  that  would 
aid  a  fire  in  spreading. 
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(Continued   from    last    month) 
Bringing   Mud   to  Vines 

This  particular  period,  as  Mr. 
Eastwood  was  to  write  in  his  book, 
was  a  time  when  many  were  at- 
tempting to  get  the  cranberry  out 
of  its  natural  low  environment  and 
onto  the  uplands.  One  of  these 
was  J.  S.  Needham  of  Danvers  in 
Essex  County,  who,  with  his  fath- 
er, was  cultivating  cranberries  on 
a  quarter  acre  in  a  valley  between 
the  sea  and  the  Ipswich  River, 
near  the  "old  tollhouse  on  the 
Newburyport  turnpike". 

Mr.  Needham's  efforts  were 
brought  to  light  through  his  appli- 
cation for  a  premium  for  cranberry 
culture  offered  by  the  Essex  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society.  It  seems 
he  did  grow  cranberries,  when  the 
premium  committee  was  "struck" 
by  the  dressing  which  was  pulver- 
ized mud  and  which  was  around 
the   plants  and  between  the  rows. 
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Mr.  Needham  explained  this  was 
mud  from  a  meadow,  the  mud  be- 
ing necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine — "the  mud  operates  like  a 
sponge,  to  retain  the  moisture  nec- 
essary to  support  the  plant",  he 
said. 

Whereupon,  the  committee  re- 
corded, "Nature  made  no  mistake 
in  growing  the  cranberries  on  level 
ground,  and  the  question  is,  inas- 
much as  meadow  mud  is  indispen- 
sible  to  their  growth,  whether  it 
is  better  to  grow  on  the  upland, 
and  bring  the  mud.  to  them,  or  to 
continue  to  grow  them  in  the  mea- 
dow and  keep  the  grasses  free 
from  them?" 

As  stated,  it  was  in  1856  that 
Mr.  Eastwood's  slim,  but  invalu- 
able and  most  interesting  manual 
for  prospective  cranberry  growers 
was  published.  As  well  as  a 
"textbook",  it  is  a  brief  cranberry 
history  of  cranberry  knowledge  up 
to  that  time.  There  will  follow  an 
attempt  to  review  some  of  the 
highlights. 
The    Eastwood    Cranberry    Manual 

Beginning  with  the  premise, 
"Everyone  connected  with  agricul- 
ture in  this  country  must  be  aware 
that  there  exists  at  present  con- 
siderable anxiety  respecting  the 
best  modes  of  cultivating  the  cran- 
berry    I   concluded   to   embody 

my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others  on  the  subject  in  the  man- 
ual which  is  now  before  the  read- 
er. In  it,  any  intelligent  farmer 
will  find  all  the  knowledge  he  can 
require  for  raising  the  cranberry." 

This  Dennis  pastor  said  his  in- 
terest had  been  attracted  to  cran- 
berry culture,  as  well  it  might 
have  been,  in  that  town  at  that 
period,  and,  had  made  investiga- 
tions and  these  had  been  made 
public  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  undei-  the 
pen  name  "Septimus".  These,  he 
wrote,  had  aroused  much  interest 
and  he  had  received  many  letters 
asking  for  more  information. 
Through  these  letters  and  by  his 
book,  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  East- 
wood did  much  to  promote  cran- 
berry cultivation. 

He  was  minister  of  the  Dennis 
church  1853-1858,  and  of  the  East 
Dennis    church,    1861-1863. 

A   Reporter  on  the  Scene 

Mr.   Eastwood,     being     an   eye- 


witness to  this  Cape  Cod  scene,  has 
much  to  say  which  is  still  of  in- 
terest to  those  connected  with 
cranberries,  and  he  writes  with  the 
authority  of  a  reporter  on  the 
scene.  This  is  a  fascinating  book- 
let of  a  century  ago.  It  bears  re- 
peating, that  this  minister  of  the 
gospel  might  have  been  called  the 
patron  saint  of  the  industry  be- 
cause of  the  boom  his  writings 
gave  it.     Chapter  one  opens  with: 

"If  the  traveller  over  Cape  Cod 
will  now  and  then  turn  his  eye 
toward  the  borders  of  the  many 
ponds  which  abound  in  that  reg- 
ion, or  occasionally  examine  the 
margin  of  swamp  tracts,  he  will 
fi'equently  perceive  patches,  as 
they  are  technically  termed,  of 
strange-looking,  and  at  first 
sight,  a  seemingly  stunted  vege- 
tation presenting  a  very  dift^erent 
appearance  to  those  exhibited  by 
fields  of  stately  Indian  corn;  or 
farmland,  where  the  tall  stalks 
of  the  rye  wave,  and  ears  of 
wheat  look  golden  in  the  sun- 
shine of  summer. 

"A     certain     preciseness       of 


planting  and  regularity  of  dispo- 
sition  convince    even     the   most 
careless     observer     that     these 
patches  are  by  no  means  unpro- 
ductive.    And    if   he    chooses   to 
inquire   of   the   next   person     he 
meets,  he  will  learn  that  these, 
to   him,   singular-looking     speci- 
ments  of  farming  are  cranberry 
grounds." 
So   it  would  appear     that  cran- 
berry bogs  weie   then  objects     of 
wonderment  to  visitors  even  as  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Eastwood  writes  he  chose 
Cape  Cod  "as  the  imaginary  field 
of  our  illustration  because  the  Cape 
had,  more  cranberry  yards"  than 
any  other  area,  and  the  reason,  he 
says,  is  obvious  enough.  "Cape 
Cod,  with  its  mixture  of  sand  and 
soil,  its  peculiar  climate  making 
for  exemption  of  early  frosts,  was 

favorable    to    the    production 

indeed,  this  berry  promises  to 
share,  with  the  codfish,  a  great  lo- 
cal popularity." 

Indians,    Cranberries,    and    Turkey 
The    cranbeiTy,    he    wrote,     has 
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long  been  known  to  naturalists  as 
a  berry  possessing  certain  proper- 
ties   and   peculiarities "long 

years  ago  it  was  used  by  the  Ind- 
ians. They  gathered  and  roasted 
the  unripe  cranberries  and  used 
them  as  poultices,  believing  that 
when  applied  to  wounds  made  by 
poison  arrows  they  had  the  power 
of  drawing  the  venom  forth.  Many 
a  squaw  of  the  Pequods  on  Cape 
Co<J,  if  we  may  credit  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, made  a  mess  of  cranberries 
to  give  a  relish  to  the  venison  they 
killed  and  cooked;  thus  anticipating 
the  moi'e  elaborate  jelly  of  our 
own  times  or  the  cranberry  sauce, 
without  which  a  thanksgiving  tur- 
key is  now  considered  shorn  of 
half  its  glory." 

"American,  Best  of  All  Cranberries 
He  refers  to  the  native  cran- 
berry of  England,  which  he  says 
is  scarcely  larger  than  a  pea  and 
of  a  pale  red  color,  and  he  did  not 
confuse  it  with  the  "American" 
cranberry,  but  gave  its  correct  bo- 
tannical  name  of  oxycoccus  Macro- 
carpus.  The  English  housewife 
used  the  English  "cousin"  of  the 
American  fruit,  being  unfamiliar 
with  that,  "excepting  that  her 
master,  on  a  return  from  London, 
brings  with  him  a  bottle  of  Amer- 
ican cranberries,  for  which  he  has 
paid  the  not  very  moderate  price 
of  five  shillings  (or  nearly  a  dollar 


and  a  quarter)    sterling." 

He  adds,  that  from  all  of  his 
experience,  the  American  berry, 
"large,  some  as  d.eeply  crimsoned 
as  a  dark-hued  cherry",  is  super- 
ior to  all  others,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  divide  the  American  cran- 
berry into  three  classes.  These 
are  "shape"  names:  the  "Bell",  the 
"Bugle",  and  the  'Cherry". 

Speaking  of  the  first  growers, 
he  stated  there  were  many  fail- 
ures, and  then  embarked  upon  a 
discourse  which  sounds  familiar 
today.  He  mentioned  the  'individ- 
uals who  suddenly  determine  upon 
quitting  the  city  store  and  make  a 
choice  of  a  farmer's  profession". 
He  said,  "These,  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture, are  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  discouragement  and.  often 
disaster." 
Early  Growers  Drowned  the  Vines 

The  difficulties  of  the  first  grow- 
ers he  dwelt  upon,  saying  there 
was  a  general  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture and  habit  of  the  vine.  "Some 
vines  are  found  on  the  edge  of 
swamps  and  ponds,  and  their  run- 
ners would  seem  to  avoid  the  water 
and  seek  the  dry  land.  This  led  to 
the  opinion  that  a  dry  situation 
was  best.  . .  the  cranberry  vine  is 
likewise  found  away  from  the 
edges  of  the  bogs  and  swamps,  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  which  are 
small  mounds  and  tufts  of  soil.  On 
these  elevations  the  vine  will  throw 
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its  runners  down  to  the  water. . . . 
they  gave  them  too  much  water 
and  drowned  them."  (In  this  the- 
ory the  Cahoons  at  Pleasant  Lake 
in  Harwich  were  pioneers — that  is, 
that  too  much  water  was  not  good). 

As  to  location,  he  went  on,  some 
tried  in  swamps,  others  in  dry 
land,  some  chose  a  northerly  as- 
pect and  others  a  southern  one. 
Speaking  with  truth,  he  said, 
there  was  no  rule  or  experience  to 
guide  them." 

As  most  vegetation  thrived  in 
rich  loamy  soils,  such  soil  was  tried, 
but  the  cranberry  ran  to  vnne  and 
little  fruit;  clay  was  tried,  but  in 
the  Summer  this  caked  and  the 
plants  were  burned  up.  Peat,  he 
asserted,  was  found  to  be  "no 
better  than  clay,"  but  he  finally 
showed  in  his  manual  how  this 
vegetable  soil  can  be  prepared  to 
be  a  rival  to  beach  sand.  "Dead 
sand,  water  and  air,  are  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  the  cranberry 
feeds  best.  Beach  sand  stands 
first  .  .  .  meadow  land  which  is 
low  and  moist  aff^ords  an  excellent 
location  for  the  cranberry." 

The  Healthy  Vine 

He  treated  upon  the  "healthy" 
vine,  which  bore  well,  and  the  "un- 
healthy" which  looked  greener  and 
stronger,  but  did  not  bear.  The 
advice  he  gave  to  those  wishing 
to  buy  vines  would  be  good  today, 
"go  to  those  yards  which  have  vines 
for  sale  .  .  .  when  the  fruit  is  near- 
ly ripe  .  .  .  see  how  they  bear,"  or, 
"go  to  the  grower  in  whom  you 
have  confidence." 

Banks  of  ponds  are  good  location, 
the  manual  went  on,  and  they  did 
prove  to  be,  there  are  so-called 
margin  bogs  today  Land  other- 
wise suitable,  but  close  to  the  sea- 
shore "stands  high."  pro\'ided  it 
is  diked  off  safely  and  left  to 
freshen.  Many  such  bogs  did  make 
good  croppers  for  years,  particular- 
ly at  East  Dennis.  Mr.  Eastwood 
spoke  of  "inclined"  bogs — he  favor- 
ed a  south  slope  .  .  .  "if  possible 
let  it  be  sheltered  from  the  cold 
and  raw  winds;  give  it  the  advan- 
tages  of  the  warm  breezes." 

Of  upland  bogs  he  was  not  en- 
thusiastic. In  fact  he  ordered, 
"guard  against  the  upland  mania 
.  .  .  the  most  experienced  cultiva- 
tors regard  the  experiment  as 
hazardous." 
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He  quoted  the  Boston  Telegram 

as  attempting  to  show  cranberries 
could  be  grown  out  of  the  natural 
lowlands,  this  paper  having  cited 
the  experience  of  "Mr.  Roberts  of 
Lakeville." 

The  Rev.  Austin  J.  Roberts 
This  Mr.  Roberts  was  the  Rev. 
Austin  J.  Roberts,  an  English 
clergyman  of  great  ability.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  many  men  of 
the  cloth,  particularly  in  the  past 
century  and  early  years  of  this, 
who  became  cranberrry  growers. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  in 
Middleboro  as  he  began  in  1847, 
and  Lakeville  was  not  set  apart 
from  that  town  until  1853. 

There  is  another  interesting  fact 

concerning     the       Reverend       Mr. 

Roberts,    he    honestly    believed    he 

was  the  first  to  discover  that  sand 

improved  the  growth  of  cranberry 

vine    and   berry.     He    wrote,    in    a 

statement   for   a    premium'   at   the 

Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Fair 

in  1853: 

.    .    .    having    noticed    that    the 

cranberries    on    a    certain    piece 

of  low  swampy  soil,  were  much 

benefited    by    the    sand    washed 

down  from  an  adjoining  hill 

led   me   to  the   determination   to 
ascertain  how  far  the  cultivation 
of  cranberries  on  a   sandy  loam 
might   profitably   be   carried    on. 
In   size  the   berries   were  larger 
and    more     abundant    compared 
with    the    product    of    the    vines 
farther  in  the  swamp. 
At   that   time    Mr.    Roberts   was 
the  owner  of  an  estate  on  the  shore 
of    Great    Quittacus,    the    grounds 
of  which  were  laid  out  with  care 
and   patterned   after   the    style    of 
an  English  park. 

Continuing  his  statement,  he 
wrote  he  had,  in  November  1848, 
set  out  about  an  acre  of  vines,  the 
piece  "having  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  west".  The  land  was  ploughed 
eight  inches  deep  and  harrowed  in 
light  furrows  3V2  feet  apart,  run- 
ning lengthwise.  He  cut  cranberry 
sods  of  the  "Bell"  variety  8  to  10 
inches  square  in  the  swamp,  carted 
them  to  the  "upland,"  where  they 
were  deposited  in  the  furrows, 
three  feet  apart  and  kept  clean  for 
the  next  two  years.  In  the  third 
year  he  found  the  vines  had  so 
extended  he  could  no  longer  use 
the  cultivator,  and  "fingering,"  or 


cleaning  an  acre  by  hand,  "was  out 
of  the  question",  so  that  "weeds 
and  cranberries  were  left  to  con- 
fiict  for  the  m'astery." 

The  agricultural  committee  found 
"the  place  not  ill  chosen  upland." 

Mr.  Roberts  died  in  1864. 

Although  Mr.  Roberts  had  plant- 
ed "in  sod,"  this  practice  was  al- 
ready on  the  way  out,  Mr.  East- 
wood wrote.  A  method  which  was 
surperior  was  being  used.  This 
consisted  of  "placing  the  fingers 
bcnsath  the  roots  and  tearing  them 
cut  as  carefully  as  you  can,  being 
careful  to  leave  two  or  three  small 
spears  or  runners  spread  out  and 


buried  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  tips 

of  the  runners  out  of  the  earth." 

Planting  from  Cuttings 

Cuttings,  4  to  6  inches  long,  with 
one  planted  in  the  middle,  leaving 
both  ends  out,  producing  two  run- 
ners was  "a  good  and  safe  method." 
Broadcasting  of  cuttings,  3  to  4 
inches  long  over  the  surface  "as 
was  wheat  and  oats,"  then  well 
harrowed  into  the  soil,  was  ap- 
proved. Also  was  planting  two  or 
three  slips  into  the  soil  with  a 
dibble.  Raising  vines  from  the 
seed  was  "uncertain  and  hazardous, 
and  if  you  succeed  you  have  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  the  fruit." 
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As  to  distance  of  planting,  some 
growers  set  vines,  3  feet  apart, 
some  18  inches  "which  is,  of  course 
the  better  plan,  because  they  will 
be  matted  all  the  sooner."  Advan- 
tage of  the  three-foot  method  was 
to  give  the  cultivator  a  chance  to 
work  between  the  rows. 

Favored    Spring    Planting 

May  and  June  he  considered  the 
best  months  for  Spring  planting 
and  Spring  was  apparently  favored 
over  Fall;  for  one  thing,  "you 
have  the  Winter  before  you  for 
preparation  (of  the  bog)  .  .  .  you 
have  more  time  on  your  hands  and 
therefore  you  can  afford  to  do  your 
work  better  and  more  thoroughly." 

In  telling  of  the  treatn^ent  of 
these  young  bogs,  Mr.  Eastwood 
wrote  a  truism;  "their  (the  vines) 
development  depends  much  upon 
the  treatment  they  receive.  In 
patches  in  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  weed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  destroy  it,  or  keep  it  down  in 
such  a  way  that  the  young  vine  will 
have  few  obstacles  to  its  spread- 
ing and  matting  .  .  .  generally  after 
the  second  or  third  year's  care- 
ful cultivation,  the  vines  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  .  ."  He  wrote 
weeds  might  be  pulled  up,   or,  on 


uplands  gotten  rid  of  by  hoeing. 
About  flooding,  the  practice 
"generally  followed  is,  keep  the 
water  over  the  vines,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May  or  first  of  June.  .  ."  And 
he  noted,  bogs  which  were  flooded 


during  the  Winter  were  apt  to  be 
more  tender  when  the  water  was 
drawn  off. 

The   "Vine"   Worm 
He  gets  down  to  worms.    "There 
is  the  worm.    We  have  not  seen  it. 
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and  have  only  met  with  one  grower 
who  has,  and  he  describes  it  as 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
"The  worm  begins  its  ravages  from 
the  point  where  the  new  growth 
has  started.  It  does  not  descend 
down  the  old  growth,  but  from  the 
base  of  the  new  spring  growth,  it 
begins  its  operations  working  up- 
ward. This  insect  comes  in  swarms. 
When  it  is  pi-esent  it  is  known  by 
the  vine  being  webbed  up  and  ap- 
pearing as  though  it  were  suffering 
from  the  fire  blight." 

Then,  he  went  on  to  the  "fruit 
worm'."  This  is  different  from  the 
insect  he  called  the  "worm."  This 
is  "something  like  the  apple  worm, 
but  smaller.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
the  beginning  of  August  ...  it  eats 
its  way  through  the  exterior  skin 
and  then  enters  the  exterior  of 
the  fruit,  which  after  that  is  of  no 
value."   ' 

This  may  be  fought  by  flooding 
he  wrote,  and  bogs  which  are  flood- 
ed are  not  so  likely  to  be  attacked, 
as  those  which  are  not  covered  with 
water  during-  the  Winter.  "The 
rot,"  seemed  to  have  been  one  more 
trouble  of  the  growers,  "although 


not  so  common."  He  said  it  had 
appeared  on  the  lower  part  of  one 
bog  which  he  cited,  but  not  on  the 
upper,  so  it  was  believed  the  dam- 
age was  caused  by  too  much  wet- 
ness. 

Harvested  Later 

Harvesting  was  later  than  today. 
"The  cranberry  is  seldom  ripe  until 
the  beginning-  or  middle  of  Octo- 
ber." Thero  were  two  methods  of 
picking,  hand  and  by  the  rake.  For 
the  former,  children  were  used  on 
mang  bogs,  being  paid.  30  or  33 
cents  a  bushel  .  .  .  "It  is  seldom 
that  the  best  or  quickest  pickers 
gather  more  than  three  bushels 
in  one  day."  The  rake  was  not  ad- 
vised for  bogs  on  which  vines  had 
becom'j  matted,  taut  on  the  "yards 
on  which  the  rake  is  used  from  the 
first  .  .  .  the  vines  are  pulled  in  one 
direction,  and  it  is  always  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  lie  that 
they  are  raked  from  year  to  year." 
Cranberries — Luxury  of  the  Rich 

As  to  marketing — "In  the  im- 
mediate neighborhoods  in  which 
cranberries  are  grown,  but  few  are 
consumed  .  .  .  people  at  a  distance 
are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
.  .  .  there  are  those  who  are  vialling 


to  pay  an  almost  fabulous  price  .  .  . 
it  (the  cranberry)  has  become,  in 
many  families,  a  necessary  luxury 
.  .  .  the  wealthy  would  as  soon  part 
with  the  apple  as  the  cranberry, 
it  is  the  rage  among  the  rich  .  .  . 
which  keeps  it  up  to  the  price  which 
puts  it  beyond  reach  of  the  poor." 

Boston  then  was,  Mr.  Eastwood 
recorded,  the  "great  market,  the 
New  York  market  is  said  to  be 
good."  Cranberries  were  shipped 
also  to  Philadelphia  and  other  great 
cities  from  Boston.  In  1855  grow- 
ers received  from  $10.00  to  |15.00  a 
barrel,  he  reported. 

The  American  cranberry  was 
coming  into  notice  in  Europe, 
especially  England.  .  .  Shipped  in 
casks  of  water,  they  were  sent 
abroad,  and  to   California. 

Concluding  his  manual  on  how  to 
cultivate  the  fruit,  Mr.  Eastwood 
wrote : 

"The  cultivation  of  the  cranberry 
is  but  in  its  infancy.  Ten  years 
more  of  hard  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  its  management  will  do 
much  to  establish  or  destroy  the 
theories  which  have  been  set  up  by 
some  cultivators." 
(To   Be   Continued). 
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Evidence   of   Dryness 

Massachusetts  bogs  ai'e  begin- 
ning to  show  some  evidence  of 
drouth  as  of  July  27.  However, 
conditions  are  not  as  critical  as 
they  were  a  year  ago  this  date. 
Growers  well  remembre  last  sum- 
m'er's  drouth  when  we  had  only 
1.67  inches  of  rain  from  May  30 
to  approximately  August  1.  This 
year  we  have  received  1.22  inches 
from  the  1st  to  the  27th  of  July, 
but  this  is  still  below  normal. 
Many  growers  are  running  water 
wells  up  their  ditches.  Some  have 
flash-flowed  their  properties. 
Those  having  overhead  irrigation 
equipment  have  been  giving  it  a 
real  work-out.  The  drouths  of  the 
last  few  seasons  have  taught  us 
that  once  a  bog  becomes  really  dry 
it  is  very  diflicult  to  properly  irri- 
gate it.  Dr.  Franklin  believes  that 
bogs  should  be  irrigated  before 
damage  becomes  apparent.  Possi- 
bly a  few  suggestions  on  irrigation 
would  be  in  order,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  men  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  growers  who 
have  studied  it  closely. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the 
water  in  the  ditches  up  to  approxi- 
mately 10  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  bog's  surface  during  these 
dry  periods.  Of  course,  this  would 
be  difficult  with  many  bogs  that 
are  out  of  grade,  but,  where  water 
can  be  used  in  this  manner,  it  is 
a  good  practice.  Flash  floods  can 
be  used  but  are  confined  to  very 
limited  acreages.  Most  bogs  are 
too  far  out  of  grade  to  flash-flow 
safely.  Those  who  use  this  sys- 
tem run  water  up  into  the  vines 
during  the  night  and  then  lower 
the  water  down  into  the  ditches 
before  sun  up.  Dr.  Franklin  re- 
minds us  that  flash-flows  tend  to 
increase  fruit  rots.  However, 
drastic    measures    are    sometinres 


necessary  when  a  bog  is  suffering 
from  lack  of  moisture.  A  few 
growers  have  portable  irrigation 
equipment  and  move  them  over 
their  bogs  regardless  of  tempera- 
tures or  sunlight.  Our  observa- 
tions indicate  very  little  damage 
to  berries  or  vines  where  this 
technique  is  employed. 

Growers  More  Alert  to  Fruitworm 

The  fruit  worm  season  so  far 
has  been  about  normal.  A  good 
percentage  of  bogs  that  had  the 
water  drained  early  have  been 
treated  for  fruit  worms.  More  and 
more  growers  are  adopting  Dr. 
Franklin's  technique  of  counting 
fruit  worm  eggs  in  order  to  time 
their  treatments.  The  second 
brood  of  black-headed  fireworms 
have  been  somewhat  spotty.  The 
new  brood  of  weevils  have  been 
plentiful  where  they  were  not 
checked  in  May  or  June.  Blunt- 
nosed  leafhoppers  have  been  com- 
mon— in  fact,  too  common  on  many 
bogs.  Grub  flowed  bogs  are  ex- 
pected to  have  their  usual  problem 
with  cutworms.  Sometimes,  this 
pest  builds  up  in  sufficient  numbers 


to  cause  extensive  damage  to  the 
new  growth.  They  are  usually 
found  in  ten  to  twelve  days  after 
the  grub  flow  has  been  removed. 
Damage  by  this  pest  is  often  de- 
tected by  finding  freshly  cut  tips 
of  the  new  growth  in  the  ditches, 
but  the  use  of  the  insect  net  is 
still  the  most  reliable  method. 
DDT  or  arsenate  of  lead  is  effect- 
ive in  checking  cutworms,  as  out- 
Kned  on  the  insect  chart. 

August    Weed    Control 

Dr.  Cross  has  a  few  suggestions 
for  weed  control  for  the  month  of 
August.  Pitchforks,  asters,  wild 
bean,  and  fireweed  can  be  cheeked 
using  sodium  arsenate  at  the  rate 
of  1%  pounds  per  100  gallons, 
sprayed  lightly,  200  gallons  per 
acre.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
this  cherr.'ical  after  August  20  be- 
cause of  poisonous  residues.  Iron 
sulphate  can  still  be  used  effective- 
ly in  the  control  of  ferns  during 
this  month.  This  chemical  will  also 
kill  the  Marsh  St.  John's  Wart  so 
why  not  apply  it  to  this  weed  when 
treating  ferns?  Several  growers 
have  reported  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  control  of  small  and 
coarse  brambles  using  Stoddard 
Solvent.  Dr.  Cross  suggests  that 
growers  who  have  a  problem  with 
these  weeds  try  the  Stoddard  Sol- 
vent treatment  during  August, 
applying  approximately  one-half 
cup  of  this  material  to  the  crown 
of  the  bramble  plant.  This  is  a 
difficult  weed  control,  and  drastic 
measures  are  necessary  to  check 
its  spread.   Those  who  have  a  prob. 
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lem  with  poison  ivy  realize  that 
this  weed  also  requires  special 
attention.  Dr.  Cross  has  found  that 
stripping  the  tops  of  the  poison 
ivy  plant  prior  to  the  P.  D.  B.  and 
sand  reatment  helps  materially  in 
controlling  this  weed.  Excellent 
results  have  ben  obtained  with  P. 
D.  B.  and  sand  applied  in  the  Fall, 
from  mid-September  through  Octo. 
ber.  Sand  alone  apparently  an- 
chors this  weed  and  stimulates  its 
grov^rth.  Dr.  Cross  tells  us  that 
careful  hand  weeding  of  poison 
ivy  where  it  is  confinded  to  small 
areas  is  warranted.  This  is  a  dffi- 
cult  task,  but,  again,  drastic  m'eas. 
ures  are  in  order  to  check  its  de- 
velopment. 

Annual    Growers    Meeting 

The  63rd  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  Tuesday, 
August  22,  at  the  State  Bog  in 
East  Wareham,  beginning  prompt- 
ly at  9:30  a.  m.  President  Mel- 
Ville  C.  Beaton  announces  that  all 
growers  and  their  families  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  this  im- 
portant meeting.  The  morning  ses- 
sion will  deal  with  several  im- 
portant items  of  business.  Dinner 
will  be  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Wareham  Methodist  Church.  In 
the  afternoon,  there  will  be  a  fine 
speaking  program  followed  by  the 
official  crop  estimate  by  C.  D. 
Stevens,  of  the  New  England  Crop 
Reporting  Service.  The  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranber- 
ry Growers'  Association  are  plan- 
ning an  excellent  pogram.  Your 
association  deserves   your  support. 
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The  following  is  a  sample  re- 
port to  Wisconsin  growers  from 
J.  W.  Milligan,  meteriologist  em- 
ployed by  growers  of  that  state 
for  the  long  Wisconsin  frost  sea- 
son. (Editor's  not — it  is  expected 
a  story  concerning  Mr.  Milligan 
will  appear  in  the  next,  or  fol- 
lowing issue,  as  his  work  is  prov- 
ing of  so  much  value  to  the  grow- 
ers of  Wisconsin.) 

Weather 

Weather  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  plant  growth  during  the 
first  part  of  the  month,  and  some- 
what unfavorable  during  the  lat- 
ter part.  The  first  fifteen  days 
were  notable  for  the  best  growing 
period  so  far  this  season.  Agricul- 
turally, very  timely  and  beneficial 
rains  in  the  form  of  thunder 
showers  fell  on  the  12th  and  13th, 
amounting  to  1-3"  over  the  South- 
ern half  of  the  State  and  about 
'/2-1"  over  the  Northern  sections. 
Statewide  temperature  average 
was  above  normal  by  several 
degrees.  Precipitation  was  running 
somewhat  above  normal  with 
ample  rainfall.  The  topsoil  is  now 
well  supplied  with  moisture  in 
nvost  Southern  areas.  Moderate  to 
heavy  rains  fell  on  the  8th  and  9th 
over  the  Northern-Central  part  of 
the  State,  while  no  rain  of  agri- 
culture importance  fell  over  the 
Northwest,  Southwest,  and  ex- 
treme Eastern  portion  of  the  State 
from  June  2  to  June  12th  and  13th. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  in  June 
frequent  cold  spells  were  exper- 
ienced with  temperatures  averag- 
ing several  degrees  below  normal. 
Temperatures  were  especially  be- 
low normal  toward  the  end  of  June, 
extending  into  the  first  part  of 
July.  The  Statewide  average 
temperature  was  63  degrees,  or  6 
degrees  below  normal  during  this 
period  due  to  the  masses  of  cool 
air  moving  Southward  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  region  across  Wis- 
consin. Frequent  showers  (locally 
heavy)  occurred  on  the  23rd.  By 
the  26th  of  June   (in  the  Madison 

(Continued    on    Pajjo    16) 


August  1,  1950 

The  new  1950  Western  Picker  is 
now  ready  to  show  its  stuff  in  the 
mechanical  picking  of  cranberries, 
and  we  hope  all  growers  will  have, 
and  take,  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  action  on  a  bog  that  has  previ- 
ously been  trained  by  picking  for 
at  least  one  year. 

Reports  coming  in  from  all  cran- 
berry-growing sections  show  that 
bogs,  or  parts  of  bogs,  picked  with 
the  Western  Picker  show  increased 
yields  over  all  other  methods  of 
picking". 

Also  that  berries  picked  by  the 
Western  Picker  last  year  stood  up 
in  storage  better  than  the  berries 
picked  by  any  other  method. 

The  new  teeth  being  used  this 
year  is  a  revelation  in  shape,  fin- 
ish, and  type  of  metal  being  used. 
It  is  a  new  alloy  composed  of  sili- 
con, aluminum,  magnesium  and 
chrome.  They  will  not  break,  and 
are  more  slippery  than  any  other 
metal  or  wood. 

Most  growers  are  intrigued  with 
the  idea  of  harvesting  in  sacks. 
They  are  not  sure  if  they  like  the 
idea  or  not,  but  would  like  to  see 
Those  growers  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  pioneered  using  sacks 
do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  boxes. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  is 
this  Korean  War  scare.  Already 
it  is  getting  hard  to  get  materials. 
Since  the  Western  Picker  is  built 
from  the  most  critical  materials, 
such  as  magnesium,  steel,  rubber 
and  light  metal  alloys  it  may  affect 
next  year's  production.  We  have 
a  few  machines  on  hand  now  for 
the  open  market,  but  when  they 
are  gone  it  might  mean  a  great 
curtailment  in  production  foi*  the 
duration.  Not  only  will  it  be  hard 
to  get  labor,  but  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  Western  Pickers  also. 

In  Massachusetts  visit  ourShop 
at  South  Middleboro  or  call  763-M3 
In  Wisconsin  get  in  touch  with 
Ceroid  Brockman  at  Vesper,  or  the 
Central  Electric  Service  at  Wis- 
consin Rapids.  In  Washington  call 
Norman  Yock  or  John  O'Hagan  at 
Grayland  2543. 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Crop   Prospects   Turn   Downward? 

There  seems  to  be  a  wide  vari- 
ation in  the  opinions  of  growers 
as  to  the  coming  crop  prospects. 
However,  it  is  perhaps  conceded 
that  the  outlook  is  not  for  as  large 
a  prod.uction  as  seemed  possible  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Some  call  the  sit- 
uation "spotty".  Many  of  the  ber- 
ries are  on  the  top  only.  There  are 
many  pinheads.  Blossoms  have 
hung  on  late  and  not  set  too  well 
in  some  instanes.  Prospects  for 
late-water  bogs  may  not  be  high 
unless  there  is  rapid  d.evelopment 
between  the  first  of  August  and 
picking  time.  Perhaps  the  most 
accurate  picture  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  crop  may  be  less  than  last 
year,  or  not  above  average.  Any 
"guessimate"  at  the  present  is 
dangerous. 

July  Hot  and  Dry 

The  month  of  July  was  hot  and 
dry,  which  obviously  did  not  add  to 
the  size  of  the  crop.  The  hottest 
days  at  the  State  bog  were  on 
July  18  with  90  and  July  31  with 
92.  Rainfall  was  but  1.22  inches 
for  the  entire  month.  But  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  August 
first  there  were  thunder  showers 
and  good  soaking  rain  for  several 
hours.  The  total  precipitation  as 
recorded  at  the  State  bog  for  the 
day  was  1.29  inches.  This  would 
be  on  the  favorable  side. 

This  was  a  drenching  rain,  gen- 
eral over  much  of  New  England 
and  welcomed  by  all  farmers.  The 
storm  brought  in  relief  also  in 
cooler  weather.  It  reduced  fire 
hazards  also. 
WISCONSIN 

Crop  Prospects  Decline 

Offsetting  factors  to  the  expect- 


ed really  big  crop  in  Wisconsin 
could  be  that  the  weather  was  not 
good  for  pollination  and  the  sea- 
son was  late,  which  would  indicate 
berries  would  not  be  too  large. 
Full  bloom  came  in  to  the  north- 
ern marshes  about  July  20th,  when 
it  was  going  out  around  the 
Rapids. 

Bees  were  not  working  very 
heavily.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  white  clover,  and  the  insects 
seemed  to  prefer  that  to  the  cran- 
berry blossoms.  Setting  was  ad- 
mittedly very  slow  and  late. 
10.000  to   12,000   Barrels   at 

Three  Lakes 

The  marsh  owned  by  Vernon 
Goldsworthy  at  Three  Lakes  in  the 
northern  district  appeared  very 
good  toward  the  end  of  July,  and 
with  the  other  two  marshes  there 
which  he  managed  he  was  expect- 
ing a  total  production  of  from  10 
to  12  thousand  barrels.  Golds- 
worthy  has  planted  another  15 
acres  on  his  property  at  Thunder 
Lake  this  spring,  and  has  made 
ready  to  plant  15  more  next 
spring.  This  makes  this  property 
now  around  90  acres. 
Hail  Damage 

On  July  8  there  was  a  severe 
hailstorm  in  the  Cranmoor  dis- 
trict. All  of  the  marshes  were 
damaged  somewhat,  but  the  most 
extensive  injury  was  to  the  Cen- 
tral Cranberry  Co.  marsh.  Loss 
there  has  been  estimated  from  60 
to  even  70  and  90  percent.  Barney 
Brazeau  himself  has  stated  the 
damage  was  severe. 

Hail  has  also  struck  the  Hay- 
ward  area  twice,  and  the  marshes 
around  City  Point.  One  marsh  in 
the  latter  district  suffered  a  25 
percent  loss,  it  is  estimated. 


Insect    Infestation    Normal 

Water  supplies  have  in  general 
been  excellent.  There  has  been 
only  negligible  frost  damage.  In- 
sect infestations  have  been  normal. 
NEW  JERSEY 

July  was  cooler  and  drier  than 
normal  at  Pemberton.  Tempera- 
tures averaged  73°  or  exactly  3° 
below  the  normal  of  76°.  Total 
rainfall  at  Pemberton  was  3.98 
inches,  which  is  0.24  inches  below 
the  normal  for  July.  Almost  all 
of  the  rainfall  occurred  from  the 
3rd  through  the  16th,  which  made 
for  dry  conditions  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  month.  Areas 
near  the  shore  were  much  drier 
than  Pemberton  because  the  heavy 
rain  of  July  9  and  10  missed  them 
almost  completely.  In  general, 
moisture  conditions  have  not  be- 
come dangerously  low,  but  unless 
rainfall  is  near  normal  during  Au. 
gust,  cranbeery  bogs  especially 
near  the  shore  will  be  affected. 
Except  on  high,  sandy  land,  there 
was  sufficient  moisture  for  matur- 
ing the  blueberry  crop. 

Prospects   Promising 

New  Jersey  cranberry  crop  pros- 
pects look  more  prom'ising  this 
season  than  they  have  since  1946. 
The  bloom  was  unusually  heavy 
on  most  bogs  and  generally  fniit 
has  set  and  sized  up  well  on  early 
drawn  bogs.  Blossom  blast  and 
winter  flooding  injury  has  adverse- 
ly affected  the  crop  on  some  bogs. 
Fruit  rots  were  appearing  during 
the  last  part  of  the  month,  but  it 
is  still  too  early  to  know  how  ser- 
ious they  will  be. 

Insects    Abundant 

Insects  have  been  abundant  on 
both  cranberries  and  blueberries, 
with  some  unusual  records  on  both 

(Continued    on    Pag^e    16) 
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Cranberry  Flower  and   Fruit 
Production   In  Massachusetts 


H.    F.    Bergman    (1) 


(1)  Senior  Pathologist,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Kngineering,  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration,  U,   S,   Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


The  profusion  of  blossoms  often 
seen  on  cranberry  bogs  in  Mass- 
achusetts may  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  large  crop  is  in  prospect. 
However,  heavy  bloom  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  large  crop,  and 
the  bloom  is  not  always  heavy. 
The  amount  of  bloom  and  the  per- 
centage of  flowers  setting  fruit 
vary  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
and  frorc'  bog  to  bog;  but  no  data 
to  show  the  extent  of  such  varia- 
ations  have  been  available.  Four 
papers  (1,  2,  3,  7)  have  dealt  with 
flower  and  fruit  production  under 
Wisconsin  conditions.  Data  on 
flower  and  fruit  production  in  re- 
lation to  depth  of  winter  flooding 
on  Massachusetts  bogs  were  pub- 
lished in  1947  and  1948  (5,  6),  but 
these  data  were  for  those  years 
only  and  mostly  for  one  variety. 
Because  of  the  value  of  the  cran- 
berry crop,  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  aff'ecting  the  prod- 
uction of  flowers  and  set  of  fruit 
seems  important. 

Cranberry  flowers  are  borne  on 
short  vertical  branches,  called  up- 
rights, which  arise  from  long 
creeping  stems  or  runners  extend- 
ing in  all  directions  to  form  an  in- 
terwining  mat  of  stems  over  the 
surface  of  a  bog.  In  Massachu- 
sets,  terminal  buds  begin  to  de- 
velop late  in  July  or  early  in  Au- 
gust, one  at  the  tip  of  nearly 
every  upright,  unless  insect  or 
other  injury  prevents.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  the  percent- 
age of  injured  uprights  is  relative- 
ly .small.  The  flower  buds  for  the 
succeeding  year  form  within  the 
terminal  bud  of  each  upright.  Oc- 
casionally, flower  buds  develop 
within  the  terminal  bud  of  a  run- 
ner, but  the  number  thus  formed 
is  negligible.  The  terminal  bud 
continues  to  develop  during  Au- 
gust and  part  or  all  of  September. 
The  bud  then  becomes  dormant  and 
reni'ains  so  until  May  when  it  again 


resumes  active  growth.  The  new 
growth  is  a  continuation  of  the 
old  upright  and  adds  from  3  to 
3 '2  inches  to  its  length.  This  new 
growth  is  completed  in  July,  after 
which  a  new  terminal  bud  is  form- 
ed. This  cycle  is  repeated  annually 
with  very  infrequent  branching  un- 
less the  terminal  bud  is  injured. 
The  new  leaves  are  borne  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  new  growth  of 
the  upright.  Most  of  the  flowers 
are  borne  below  the  leaves,  but 
some  of  the  upper  flowers  may  be 
located  in  the  axils  of  the  lower 
loliage  leaves. 

Uprights  of  three  varieties. 
Early  Black,  Howes  and  McFarlin, 
on  the  State  Bog  at  East  Ware- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  were  tagged 
each  year  from  1932  to  1940,  in 
May  before  active  growth  began. 
Uprights  of  the  first  two  varieties 
were  selected  in  two  locations,  but 
McFarlin,  usually,  in  only  one  loca- 
tion, since  the  area  planted  with 
McFarlin  is  very  small.  The  up- 
rights were  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  relative 
vigor,  as  judged  by  the  size  of  the 
terminal  bud.  In  August,  after 
most  of  the  berries  had  reached 
nearly  mature  size,  the  numbers 
both  of  flowers  that  had  opened 
and  of  berries  on  each  upright 
were  recorded.  The  uprights 
counted  were  not  from  an  area  of 
any  definite  size  but  were  selected 
within  a  small  area,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  terminal  buds,  until 
a  sufficient  num'ber  of  buds  of  each 
size  was  obtained.  No  record  was 
made  of  buds  killed  at  an  early 
stage  of  development  or  any  stage 
prior  to  blossoming;  only  flowers 
that   blossomed   were    recorded. 

Samples  of  uprights  for  counts 
of  flower  buds,  flowers,  and  fruits 
were  taken  on  the  State  Bog  in 
1941  and  in  1946,  and  also  on  three 
other  bogs  in  1946,  just  before  the 
crop  was  harvested.  Any  conven- 
ient location  was  chosen  for 
sampling;  but  within  that  general 
location     the     sample     was     taken 


among  the  vines  that  seemed  most 
nearly  to  represent  average  vine 
and  fruiting  conditions  in  that 
vicinity.  In  1941,  flowering  up- 
rights only  were  counted,  and  as 
was  done  from  1932  to  1940,  they 
were  taken  within  a  small  area 
but  one  of  no  definite  size.  In 
1946,  the  flowering  and  non-flow- 
ering old  uprights  within  an  area 
of  one-fourth  of  a  square  foot  for 
each  sample  were  counted.  The 
total  number  of  flower  buds  form- 
ed as  well  as  the  number  of  blos- 
soms and  of  berries  on  each  up- 
right was  recorded;  flower  buds 
killed  at  any  stage  prior  to  blos- 
soming were  recorded  as  "buds 
killed". 

The  average  number  of  flowers 
and  of  berries  per  upright  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  flowering 
uprights,  and  throughout  this 
paper  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
averages  "per  upright"  either  of 
flowers  or  berries  m.'eans  "per  flow- 
ering upright"  unless  otherwise 
stated.  The  average  number  of 
flowers  and  of  berries  per  upright 
and  the  percentage  of  flowers  set- 
ting fruit  in  each  of  the  three 
varieties,  from  1932  to  1941,  are 
shown  in  Table  1, 

Only  average  percentages  for 
all  uprights  with  specified  numbers 
of  flowers  are  given  for  most 
years,  but  the  percentage  for 
strong,  medium,  and  weak  up- 
rights are  given  for  1932  and  1939; 
and  similar  data  for  Early  Black 
on  Section  14  of  the  State  Bog 
(location  2,  Table  1)  for  1038  and 
1939  are  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2, 
The  data  for  1932  and  1939  in 
Table  2  and  those  presented  in  Fig- 
ui'es  1  and  2  show  that  the  percent- 
ages of  uprights  with  specified 
numbers  of  flowers  per  upright, 
for  any  given  year,  was  usually 
correlated  with  vigor.  Strong  up- 
rights usually  had  greater  percent- 
ages with  4  to  6  flowers  than  did 
medium  ones,  and  medium  uprights 
had  greater  percetages  with  4  to  6 
flowers  tha  n  did  the  weak  ones. 
However,  in  a  few  instances,  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  as  bet- 
ween strong  and  medium  uprights 
in  the  percentages  of  uprights  with 
given  numbers  of  flowers.  The  fig- 
ures for  Howes  in  location  1,  in 
1939,  are  an  example  of  this. 
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A  1.         .  n  TABLE    1. 

Average   number   of   flowers   and    of   berries    per   upright   and   per  cenl   of   flowers    setting    fruit    for   each    of    three    varieties 
of   cranberries   on   the  Slate   Bog,   East   Wareham,   Massachusetts,    from    1932    to    1941. 


EARLY   BLACK 


No.    Uprights  Flowers 


HOWES 


McFARLIN 


No.    Uprights  Flowers 


No.    Uprights 


Flowers 


.S3 


ojD 


.2D 


fl.« 


1932  

1 

410 

373 

3.54 

33.2 

1.17 

476 

411 

3.93 

40.9 

1.61 

2 

279 

253 

3.49 

35.1 

1.23 

462 

384 

2.73 

40.0 

1.09 

1933  

1 

194 

173 

2.71 

46.1 

1.25 

362 

308 

2.73 

40.4 

I.IC 

1934  

1 

195 

174 

2.17 

36.0 

0.78 

190 

13'-, 

2.42 

28.2 

0.68 

2 

197 

174 

2.46 

31.7 

0.78 

375 

269 

2.47 

35.7 

0.88 

1935  

1 

442 

363 

3.60 

18.5 

0.67 

483 

397 

3.39 

21.1 

0.71 

683 

508 

3.88 

28.6 

1.11 

2 

417 

357 

3.69 

21.7 

0.80 

478 

427 

3.76 

27.6 

1.03 

1930  .  .. 

1 

43fi 

366 

3.48 

31.5 

1.10 

2 

493 

418 

3.13 

11.5 

0.36 

478 

445 

3.13 

18.8 

0.59 

1937 

1 

792 

7S5 

735 
738 

3.64 
3.58 

33.6 
26.1 

1.20 
0.93 

600« 
500 

2.18» 
3.47 

54. 8» 
32.2 

1.20» 
1.12 

600'> 
500 

2.62* 
3.36 

60. 7» 
34.0 

1.14 

.  .   2 

1.69 

193S; 

1 

420 

4.07 

23.8 

0.97 

342 

3.26 

14.6 

0.47 

968 

858 

3.53 

23.4 

0.83 

9 

4  60 

3.73 

10.7 

0.40 

531 

483 

4.09 

17.2 

0.70 

1930 

1 

i!6S 

365 

2.62 

12.6 

0.32 

478 

383 

2.28 

13.2 

0.30 

977 

849 

2.98 

18.6 

0.65 

O 

49'", 

455 

3.73 

15.0 

0.66 

473 

415 

2.63 

7.6 

0.20 

.5 

4G1 

3S2» 

3.32* 

19. 4» 

0.64» 

1940 

.  ...  1 

437 

385 

3.75 

12.8 

0.48 

454 

396 

3.86 

IG.l 

0.62 

980 

882 

4.54 

12.1 

0.65 

2 

4fi7 

360 

4.14 

16.6 

0.64 

480 

406 

4.18 

11.2 

0.46 

1941 

1 

1100 
683 

3.02 
3.65 

32.3 
31.1 

0.98 
1.13 

1000 
700 

2.80 
3.37 

43.2 
53.6 

1.22 
1.81 

500 

1000 

3.39 
3.70 

27.5 
32.7 

0.93 

2 

1.21 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  were  only 
a  few  years  during  the  period  covered 
when  the  average  number  of  flowers  per 
'iDriirht      was    as    great      as    4    or   closely 


*  From  another  bog  near  the  State  Bog. 

In  1934,  and  in  two  lo- [  in  terms  of  percentages  of  uprights  with 
the  average  was  as  low  eriven  numbers  of  flowers  is  shown  in 
The    significance    of    the  I  Table    2. 


approaching   it. 

cations   in    1939, 

as    2.0    to    2.5. 

average    number    of    flowers    per    upright  ' 
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KUKfllE  UT  TLOl'IHS  PEH  UPRIGHT 


(Figure  1).  Frequency  distribution  of  uprights  with  0  to  8  flowers  respectively 
per  upright  in  Early  Black  on  the  State,  Bog  in  1948.  Solid  black  columns  represent 
strong  uprights,  diagonally  hatched  columns  medium  uprights,  and  unshaded  columns 
weak   uprights. 
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BIIW3ER  or  FLOHERS  PER  UPSIGHT 


(Figure  2).  Frequency  distribution  of  uprights  with  0  to  7  flowera  respectively 
per  upright  in  Early  Black  on  the  State  Bojr  in  1949.  Solid  black  columns  represent 
strong  -uprights,  diagonally  hatched  column  medium  uprights,  and  unshaded  columns 
weak  uprights. 


The  percentages  of  uprights  with 
given  numbers  of  flowers  also  var- 
ied much  from  year  to  year  regard- 
less of  the  vigor  of  the  uprights. 
One  of  the  more  extien-'e  varia- 
tions is  shown  by  the  data  for  loca- 
tio  1,  for  both  Early  Black  and 
Howes  in  1932  and  1939.  Although 
the  percentages  of  uprights  with 
4  or  5  flowers  were  much  less,  in 
both  varieties,  in  1939  than  in  1932, 
there  was  the  usual  difference  in 
the  percentages  of  uprights  with 
given  numbers  of  flowers  for  up- 
rights of  different  vigor.  It  will 
be  noted  that  when  the  average 
number  of  flowers  per  upright 
(Table  1)  increases,  greater  per- 
centage of  uprights  have  4  to  6 
flowers  (Table  2);  or,  stated  dif- 
ferently, that  when  the  average 
number  of  flowers  per  upright  de- 
creases, greater  percentages  of  up- 
rights have  fewer  flowers  per  up- 
right. 

The  average  number  of  berries 
per  flowering  upright,  from  1932 
to  1940,  was  1.0  or  greater  in  only 
a  few  instances,  and  often  was  con- 
siderably less  than  1.0.  The  aver- 
age percentage  of  uprights  with 
0,  1,  and  2  berries,  respectively, 
for  three  varieties  on  the  State 
Bog,  from  1932  to  1940,  is  shown 
in  Table  3. 
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TABLE   2. 

The   percentages    of  old    uprights    with    specified    number   offlowers    in    two    locations    for    each    of    two    varieties    of    cran- 
berries on  the  State  Bog  from   1932   to   1940. 


EARLY  BLACK 


HOWES 


Percentage   of   uprights   with   flowers 


>■ 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1932 

1  (a) 

0.8 

3.1 

3.1 

20.9 

25.6 

37.3 

0.8 

7.5 

5.8 

6.7 

22.5 

33.3* 

0.7 

6.9 

10.7 

25.2 

32.8 

21.4 

1.3 

3.4 

8.8 

25.0 

23.6 

34.5 

5.0 

11.6 

24.8 

35.5 

19.8 

3.3 

2.0 

6.0 

11.4 

24.8 

32.2 

22.1 

2.1 

7.1 

12.6 

27.0 

26.2 

21.0 

1.4 

5.5 

8.9 

19.7 

26.4 

29.7 

2 

6.3 

8.2 

15.2 

24.5 

23.3 

15.9 

9.0 

16.3 

25.1 

25.8 

17.3 

5.5 

1933 

1 

5.5 

19.1 

19.7 

29.5 

21.9 

4.4 

1934 

1 

5.9 

27.0 

33.5 

24.9 

8.6 

0.0 

22.3 

17.1 

25.1 

23.4 

9.7 

2.3 

2 

7.5 

15.9 

33.0 

30.8 

12.8 

0.0 

16.9 

10.6 

25.6 

27.5 

16.2 

3.1 

1935 

1 

11.0 

5.4 

9.8 

25.0 

26.7 

18.9 

7.0 

6.3 

17.1 

25.3 

27.2 

13.1 

o 

8.2 

4.1 

11.6 

24.2 

28.0 

17.0 

6.2 

4.2 

11.9 

20.9 

27.9 

24.2 

1936 

1 

1.1 

6.5 

12.2 

27.5 

34.9 

15.7 

2 

5.6 

11.5 

20.1 

26.2 

21.5 

11.5 

4.1 

12.1 

18.3 

25.4 

24.8 

14.2 

1937 

1 

2.3 

5.8 

14.5 

29.5 

28.7 

17.5 

o 

0.9 

5.8 

12.4 

27.4 

31.2 

18.8 

193S 

1 

0.0 

2.1 

7.4 

18.6 

36.9 

24.8 

2.3 

9.7 

15.4 

28.0 

30.0 

13.7 

2 

1.5 

5.9 

12.9 

25.2 

25.0 

18.8 

0.6 

2.5 

7.0 

14.8 

36.0 

33.1 

1939 

1  (a) 

fi.9 

15.9 

22.2 

30.5 

17.3 

6.2 

10.2 

23.2 

22.6 

27.3 

14.3 

2.0 

7.5 

19.3 

24.1 

30.3 

15.8 

2.7 

8.6 

25.8 

25.1 

20.5 

16.5 

3.3 

19.8 

23.9 

28.8 

19.0 

8.2 

0.0 

15.5 

28.1 

26.6 

18.5 

8.8 

2.2 

10.9 

19.5 

24.8 

27.0 

14.1 

3.1 

11.4 

25.7 

24.8 

22.2 

13.4 

2.5 

2 

0.8 

3.4 

11.7 

26.3 

31.0 

20.0 

7.3 

18.0 

27.0 

26.1 

14.5 

6.2 

194  0 

1 

2.0 

6.6 

12.7 

22.4 

26.2 

19.3 

2.2 

8.7 

13.2 

19.9 

23.9 

15.9 

2 

1.9 

6.0 

9.0 

16.6 

25.6 

24.2 

2.2 

6.0 

9.2 

16.7 

22.7 

23.7 

*  In  addition,  20.8  per  ent  of  the  uprights  had  6  flowers  each, 

(a)    Percentages  for  strong,  medium,  and  weak  uprights,  and  the  average  for  all  uprights  are  shown  for  this  location. 
They   appear  in    the   table   in   the  order  named. 


TABLE    3. 
Average  percentage  of  uprights  with  0,    1,  or  2  berries   in    three    varieties    of    cranberries    on    the    State    Bog,    from    1932 
to   1940. 


EARLY   BLACK 

HOWES 

McFARLIN 

Sec.  4 

Sec.   14 

Sec.   7 

Sec. 

13 

Set.  13 

Year 

P 

ercentage 

of    uprights    with   berries 

None 

One 

Two 

None 

One 

Two 

None 

One 

Two 

None 

One 

Two 

None 

One 

Two 

1932 

18.1 

54.3 

22.8 

28.9 

37.7 

24.4 

8.1 

41.7 

36.0 

26.8 

50.0 

20.6 

1933 

20.8 

48.6 

24.6 

27.9 

37.2 

33.1 

26.6 

58.9 

14.3 

)934 

33.5 

59.4 

7.0 

40.9 

46.2 

12.2 

40.0 

41.9 

17.5 

50.8 

38.2 

10.9 

1935 

51.5 

39.0 

8.6 

47.0 

35.7 

14.6 

52.2 

32.1 

12.9 

32.7 

43.3 

18.9 

15.9 

60.3 

21.6 

1936 

22.1 

52.2 

21.3 

70.4 

25.7 

3.4 

55.6 

33.4 

9.5 

1937 

23.4 

46.6 

20.2 

11.2 

65.8 

20.2 

I93R 

22.fi 

59.8 

15.9 

63.2 

24.9 

6.8 

59.4 

34.3 

5.6 

52.0 

30.2 

13.8 

35.0 

50.9 

13.0 

1939 

75. B 

20.9 

3.1 

52.8 

39.5 

7.1 

65.5 

24.3 

3.0 

83.4 

14.7 

1.5 

54.5 

39.1 

6.1 

1940 

55.7 

41.5 

2.8 

46.6 

45.2 

7.4 

54.5 

31.7 

11.2 

64.0 

27.8 

7.0 

52.2 

41.5 

6.0 

The  greatest  percentage  of  up- 
rights with  two  berries  each,  for 
any  variety  or  location,  ranged 
from'  24.0  to  .36.0;  usually,  the  per- 
centage was  much  less.  The  per- 
centage of  uprights  with  three  or 
more  berries  each  was  very  small, 
and  in  some  years  there  were  no 
uprights  with  three  or  more  ber- 
ries regardless  of  the  number  of 
flowers  per  upright.  Yet  half  or 
more  of  the  uprights,  in  all  three 
varieties,  had  three  to  five  flowers 
each   year  except  in    1934. 

The  percentages  of  uprights 
with  1,  2,  or  3  berries  on  uprights 
with  different  numbers  of  flowers 
are  not  shown  in  the  table,  but  an 
example  may  be  cited.  In  Howes, 
Section  7,  in  1932,  one  of  the  best 
years,  29.7  percent  of  all  uprights 


had  five  flowers  each  (Table  2, 
location  1).  Among  these,  only  6.2 
percent  (based  on  all  uprights)  had 
three,  14.4  percent  had  two,  and 
7.7  percent  had  one  berry  per  up- 
right. Among  26.4  percent  of  the 
uprights  with  four  flowers,  10.1 
percent  had  two  berries,  and  12.7 
percent  had  one  berry.  Among  19.7 
percent  of  uprights  with  three 
flowers,  6.5  percent  had  two  ber- 
ries, and  11.3  percent  had  one  ber- 
ry. This  accounts  for  nearly  76 
percent  of  all  uprights;  most  of 
the  24.0  percent  remaining  had  on- 
ly one  or  two  flowers  per  upright; 
2  percent  of  these  had  two  berries; 
9.2  percent  had  one  berry,  and  the 
remainder  had  none.  In  some  other 
years,  the  percentages  of  uprights 
with  one  berry  and  those  with  no 


berries  were  much  larger. 

Counts  of  flower  buds  formed, 
of  buds  killed,  of  blossoms,  and  of 
mature  berries  were  made  on  a  few 
bogs  in  1946,  for  comparision  with 
data  obtained  from  1932  to  1940. 
Data  from  these  counts  are  pres- 
ented in  Table  4. 

Table  4. 
Average  number  of  flower  buds, 
flowers,  and  berries  per  upright, 
percent  of  total  buds  and  of  total 
flowers  setting  fruit,  and  percent 
of  uprights  with  given  numbers 
of  flower  buds  and  of  berries  on 
several  bogs  in  1946. 

Table   number  four 
to  go  in  this  space 

The  average  number  of  flowers 
per  upright  in  the  four  locations 
on    Bog    1    agrees    well    with    the 


Ei^l 


TABLE  4. 

Average  number  of   flower  buds,   flowers,  and  berries   per   upriKht,   per  cent   of   total   buds   and  of  total   flowers   setting 
fruit,  and  per  cent  of  uprights  with  given  numbers  of  flower   buds   and   of  berries   on   several  bogs   in    194fi. 

Berries 


Percent  of 
Fruit   set 


O  u  0  1- 

7-0)  r-  4» 


Percent    of    uprights 
with    flower    buds 


Percent    of    uprights 
with    berries 


la 

lb 

Ic 

Id 

2 

3 

4« 

4n 


4.0 

5.1 

4.2 

4.77 

4.68 

4.56 

6.6 


3.78 
4.06 
3.93 
2.31 
3.16 
4.3 
5. S3         4.93 


1.46 
1.00 
1.29 
0.86 
0.96 
2.06 
2.85 


31.1 
28.6 
23.1 
27.1 
18.4 
21.3 
36.8 
48.1 


36.9        21.3        37.7        32.8 


42.6         29.5 


38.6 
24.1 
32.9 
37.2 
30.3 
48.2 
57.9 


16.8 
12. 5 

5.0 


12.6 

47.4 
24.7 
26.7 
24.7 
6.7 
5.5 


62.4 
26.3 
64.2 

68.1 
60.0 
46.6 
34.5 


25.9 

9.5 

6.4 

7.6 

13.0 

28.7 

30.9 


11.9 

42.7 

35.7 

20.0 

64.2 

13.7 

13.8 

52.3 

27.5 

33.1 

50.0 

14.5 

27.2 

58.7 

16.7 

10.5 

23.2 

32.9 

20.0 


3.6 


30.9 


20.3 
36.4 


10.9 


t  A   letter  following  a  number  indicates   a  different  location  on  the  bog.     The  varieties  represented  are:   la,   lb.  4,  4a, 
Howes:   Ic.  2.   3.  Early   Black:   Id,   McFarlin.  •  All  figures  on  this  line  are  averages  of  4  samples  from 

different  locations  on  the  bog:  the  figures   in  the  line  below  (4a)   are  for  one  of  these  locations. 


highest  shown  in  Table  1.  The  av- 
erage number  of  flower  buds  per 
upright,  however,  in  three  of  the 
four  locations  was  definitely  great- 
er than  the  average  number  of 
flowers  in  the  same  locations.  In 
two  locations  (la,  Ic),  the  average 
number  of  flower  buds  per  upright 
was  as  great  as  the  highest  aver- 
age num'ber  of  flowers  per  upright 
found  in  any  location  for  either 
Early  Black  or  Howes  from  1932  to 
1940;  and  in  two  other  locations 
(lb,  Id)  it  was  greater  than  the 
highest  average  number  of  flow- 
ers per  upright  found  during  those 
years  (McFarlin,  1940,  Table  1). 
The  four  locations  on  Bog  1  are 
the  same  four  given  in  Table  2  of 
another  paper  (5).  The  range  In 
the  average  number  of  buds  per 
upright  in  all  other  bog  locations 
but  one  given  in  that  table  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  four  loca- 
tions on  Bog  1.  Similar  data  from 
other  bogs  might  be  given.  The 
greatest  average  number  of  buds 
per  upright  in  1946  was  found  on 
Bog  4,  where  the  average  of  four 
locations  was  5.6,  and  in  one  of 
the  locations  (a)  was  5.9. 

All  but  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  uprights  in  all  bog 
locations  shown  in  Table  4  had 
three  to  six  buds  each,  and,  except 
in  two  locations,  more  than  half 
of  them  had  five  or  more  buds. 
On  Bog  4,  89  percent  of  the  up- 
rights, as  an  average  of  four  loca- 
tions, had  5  to  7  buds  per  upright. 

The  average  number  of  berries 
per  upright  in  the  four  locations  on 
Bog  1  was  no  greater  than  some 


of  the  higher  averages  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  highest  average  was 
found  on  Bog  4.  The  average  num- 
ber of  berries  per  upright,  in  most 
of  the  locations  given  in  Table  4, 
however,  was  low,  harldly  more 
than  one-fourth  the  average  num- 
ber of  buds.  Bog  4,  with  almost 
2.1  berries  per  upright,  as  an  av- 
erage for  four  locations,  and  with 
nearly  2.9  berries  in  one  location, 
is  outstanding.  Nearly  30  percent 
of  the  uprights,  as  an  average  for 
the  four  locations,  and  58  percent 
in  one  of  these  locations,  had  three 
or  more  berries  each.  Such  high 
percentages  of  uprights  with  three 
or  more  berries  each  are  very  sel- 
dom found. 

Data  obtained  in  1946  showed 
that  oxygen  deficiency  injury  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1945-46  was  quite 
severe  on  flooded  bogs  for  which 
data  were  given  (5,  6),  and  that 
the  severity  of  injury  was  related 
to  the  depth  of  flooding.  Such  in- 
jury was  the  cause  of  the  lower 
average  number  of  both  flowers  and 
berries  per  upright  in  locations 
shown  in  Table  4,  other  than  those 
on  Bog  4  which  was  not  flooded 
during  the  winter  of  '45-46.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  flower  buds  on 
the  uprights  examined  from  this 
bog  were  killed  during  the  winter, 
and  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  flowers  from  surviving  buds 
failed  to  set  fruit.  Death  of  buds 
and  probably  also  the  failure  of 
flowers  to  set  fruit  were  results  of 
winterkilling.  However,  this  bog 
had  the  highest  average  number 
of  both  buds  and  flowers  per  up- 


right among  the  bogs  studied  and 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  ber- 
ries matured  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  buds  formed. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  av- 
erage number  of  flower  buds  form- 
ed per  upright  is  5.0  to  6.0,  and 
that  this  average  number  is  form- 
ed regularly  each  year  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  uprights  on  bogs 
in  Massachusetts.  There  appears 
to  be  no  material  difference  among 
the  three  varieties  studied  in  the 
num'ber  of  buds  formed,  but  more 
data  are  needed  to  verify  this.  Evi- 
dence also  indicates  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  mature  berries  pro- 
duced may  be  as  high  as  2.0  to  3.0 
per  upright.  Data  given  for  Bog  4 
in  Table  4  show  that  with  this  av- 
erage number  of  buds,  and  of  ber- 
ries per  upright,  70  to  90  percent 
of  the  uprights  had  4.0  to  7.0  buds 
per  upright,  and  30  to  60  percent 
of  the  uprights  had  3.0  to  5.0  ber- 
ries per  upright.  This  average  both 
for  the  number  of  flowers  and  the 
number  of  berries  per  upright  is 
considerably  higher  than  that 
found  in  any  of  the  three  varieties 
in  any  location  during  the  years 
from  1932  to  1941  (Table  1). 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  low- 
er average  number  of  flowers  and 
of  berries  per  upright  during  those 
years  was  the  result  of  oxygen  de- 
ficiency injury  during  the  winter 
flooding  period  preceding  the  res-^ 
pective  crop  years.  Accordingly 
it  may  be  expected  that  by  main- 
taining winter  flooding  conditions 
that  would  prevent  or  greatly  re- 
duce the  injury  from  oxygen  deft- 
Nine 


ciency,   more   of   the   buds   formed 
would  reach  the  blossoming  s 
and    a    larger    percentage    of    the 
flowers  would  develop  into  mature 
berries. 


till   "We  are  Now  Passing  Out  of  the 
'^    Depression,"  URANN  Tells  NCA 
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COVER  DESIGN  —  Barnegat 
Lighthouse  in  Ocean  County,  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  major  lights 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Ocean 
County  of  New  Jersey,  this  year  is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 
This  excellent  photograph  by  Wal- 
ter Z.  Fort,  general  manager  of 
Growers'  Cranberry  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  who  is  a  serious  am- 
ateur student  of  photography,  was 
only  obtained  after  several  trips 
and  attempts  to  find  just  the  light- 
ing and  cloud  formation  he  wanted. 
It  makes  a  fine  mid-Summer  cov- 
er for  CRANBERRIES,  as  these 
beacons  are  familiar  to  growers 
in  four  of  the  cranberry  states, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ore- 
gon  and   Washington. 


-INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasing 

Wisconsin     Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936    Memorial    Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


About  .300  Attend  Annual  Meeting  at  Hanson,  Mass.,  July 
25 — Announce  Diversion  Plan  Lost,  but  Efforts  will  be 
Continue(i — Cranberry  Harvest  Celebration  October  7 — 


"We  are  passing  out  of  the  de- 
pression we  are  in,"  Marcus  L. 
Uiann  told  about  300  attending 
the  postponed  annual  meeting  of 
National  Cranberry  Association  at 
Hanson,  Mass.,  July  25th.  "The 
cranberry  industry  is  just  as 
strong  and  sound  and  its  future 
is  as  good  as  it  ever  was."  How- 
ever, he  added  "When  a  ship  is 
in  distress  it  is  up  to  everybody 
to  woi'k  together,  and  that  is  what 
we    must    do." 

He  admitted  that  the  conditions 
of  sonre,  growers  is  "dismal",  and 
they  actually  need  money  for  such 
things  as  sickness.  "But  don't 
you  go  away  from  this  meeting 
with  any  doubt,  any  fear  as  to  the 
future.  He  said  NCA  with  1375 
members  and  31  well-trained 
workers  at  the  main  Hanson  plant 
was  doing  everything  it  could  to 
increase  cranberry  consumption  the 
year    around. 

Diversion    Out    for    Moment 

At  this  meeting  it  was 
announced  the  much-hoped-for 
diversion  plan  for  200,000  barrels 
in  cold  storage  through  Govern- 
ment assistance  "is  now  history." 
The  war  with  Korea  and  "other 
factors,"  ended  this  hope  at  the 
last  minute,  when  the  help  seemed 
almost   certain. 

"However,  Mr.  Urann  said, 
"there  will  be  other  plans  made  to 
rid  us  of  this  surplus.  We  must 
find  some  way.  Nobody  has  any 
'pet'  plan  at  the  moment,  but  we 
will  go  on  working  with  it.  I  hope 
we  can  find  some  plan  good  enough 
so  that  independents  will  cooperate 
with  the  cooperatives  in  disposing 
of  this. 
Year-Round    Cranberry    Promotion 

The  chief  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  built  around  explaining  to  the 
membership  the  soundness  and 
broadness  of  the  NCA  promo- 
tional marketing  plans,  particular- 
ly with  the  thought  of  year-round 
selling    of    cranberry    sauce,    and 


especially  the  chicken  and  cran- 
berry sauce  angle.  The  National 
is  working  on  a  ten-year  plan, 
started  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Urann  said  there  are 
three  campaigns  a  year.  The  first 
is  the  "Spring"  campaign,  the  sec- 
ond the  "Fall"  campaign  and  the 
third,  the  one  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  the  campaign 
from  January  1  to  August  1. 
That  campaign  was  to  sell 
1,000,000  cases  of  sauce  in  that 
period  and  Mr.  Urann  felt  certain 
that  by  August  1,  the  million  would 
be  sold  and  probably  more.  Sales 
for  this  period  increased  this  year 
by  as  much  as  54  percent  over 
any  previous  campaign. 

First  speaker  on  this  progranr 
of  impressing  the  completeness  of 
the  campaign,  was  Miss  Ellen 
Stilllman,  in  charge  of  advertising. 
She  said  that  about  §112,000,0001 
is  spent  in  food  advertising  and 
last  year  the  National  spent  $456,- 
000.  She  explained  how  the  "Cran- 
berry sauce  and  chicken  is  the 
team  that's  clickin"  was  a  "nat- 
ural," and  so  sound  that  it  was 
accepted  and  found  to  be  profitable 
by  markets  all  over  the  country. 
She  said  the  national  advertising 
containing  cranberry  recipes  had 
brought  in  orders  for  62,000  recipe 
books  at  ten  cents  each.  She  said 
that  surveys  showed  ads  containing 
recipes  had  18  percent  greater 
readership  than  ads  which  did  not. 

She  told  how  well  the  silver 
cranberry  server  campaign  had 
gone  over.  More  than  250,000  had 
been  sold,  these  costing  the  house- 
wife two  labels  from  Ocean  Spray 
sauce  cans  and  50  cents.  This  was 
a  premium  campaign  with  a  mean- 
ing, she  said,  since  it  associated 
the  server  with  cranberry  sauce. 
This  coming  season,  two  servers 
will  be  offered,  one  for  strained 
sauce  and  one  for  whole  sauce, 
plus  coupons,  or  either  server 
singly. 
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National    Cranberry    Week 

Cranberry  Week,  this  year  will 
be  held  early  in  October,  with  the 
festival  at  Ellis  D.  Atwood's  "Eda- 
ville,"  South  Carver  on  October 
7th,  which  is  a  Saturday.  "We 
hope  to  move  this  cranberry  week 
even  earlier  in  the  future  to  make 
consumers  ..more  cranberry  -con 
scious  earlier  in  the  season.  It 
may  be  it  will  be  held  sometime 
in  late  September,"  she  said. 

This  season  the  festival  will 
feature  around  an  enormous  cran- 
berry cake,  big  enough  in  size  so 
that  everyone  attending  will  be 
given  a  slice.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  most  famous  available  indi- 
vidual, possibly  a  movie  star  cut 
the  cake.  This  event  is  expected 
to  obtain  much  cranberry  publicity 
and  particularly  with  recipes  of 
how  the  cake  was  made. 

Lawrence  Proesch  told  of  the 
active  work  on  putting  on  the 
merchandizing  campaigns.  He 
said  the  1949  campaign  as  a  whole 
was  an  extreme  success,  with  a 
52  percent  increase  in  sales  over 
the  preceding  year.  He  said  the 
year  had  proved  that  cooperative 
advertising  does  pay. 

Gordon  Mann,  general  sales 
manager,  explained  how  the  sell- 
ing of  cranbery  sauce  the  year 
around  was  an  entirely  new  idea 
to  the  brokers.  "We  had  not  only 
to  change  over  the  consumers' 
minds  as  to  cranberries  in  the 
warm  months,  but  the  mer- 
chandisers and  distributors  as  well. 
We  have  proved  our  point  and 
now  we  are  really  ready  to  go  all- 
out."  He  went  on,  that  it  is  proven 
that  the  earlier  sauce  is  gotten 
into  the  hand  of  the  retailers  and 
the  consumers,  repeat  orders  start 
coming  in.  He  said  the  more  ber- 
ries that  were  sold  from  January 
to  August  and  the  more  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  eating  cranberries, 
the  better  the  Fall  sales  are.  This 
is   a   proven  fact. 

Ocean   Spray   Coverage 

He  continued  that  merchandisers 
were  "bothered  to  death"  with 
ideas  for  sales  promotions,  and 
that  to  get  them  interested  in  push- 
ing a  product  the  promotion  must 
be  a  sound  one,  such  as  the  "chick- 
en and  cranberry  sauce."  Ocean 
Spray  promotions  are  now  proven 
sound. 


He  introdtieed  Tom  Harkness, 
who  covers  the  Atlantic  States 
and  west  to  Detroit,  he  told  of 
his  experiences,  which  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  big  groceries  to 
cooperate  in  sales  promotions. 
Then  came  Al  Titram,  who  covers 
the  southern  United  States.  He 
said  it  was  difficult  to  sell  cranber. 
ry  sauce  in  quantity  in  the  South 
in  the  summer,  but  it  is  being 
done.  "Bill"  Drury  who  has 
Chicago  and  the  Mid-West,  de- 
clared Americans  are  a  habit  form- 
ing people  but  the  ice  was  definite- 
ly being  broken  to  set  them  to 
eat  cranberry  sauce  the  year 
round.  "Andy"  Anderson,  who 
covers  a  big  hunk  of  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  states  was 
not    present. 

As  each  of  these  district  sales- 
men spoke  a  big  map  of  the  U.  S. 
was  covered,  the  final  result  being 
the  graphic  showing  of  the  fact 
Ocean  Spray  sales  efforts  virtually 
blanket  the  country.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  phase  of  the 
meeting,  girls  and  men  employes 
of  Ocean  Spray  unrolled  a  display 
of  some  of  the  cooperative  news- 
paper advertising  in  the  press  of 
the  country,  the  roll  being  so  long 
it  reached  completely  around  the 
hall.  This  was  spectacular  and 
brought  much  applause. 

Ocean    Spray    Products 

Mr.    Urann    speaking    again    re- 


ferred to  whole  cranberry  sauce, 
and  said  sales  of  this  had  in- 
creased from  165,000  cases  in  1948 
to  493.000  in  1950,  so  far.  Trouble 
with  this  type  of  sauce,  he  said, 
is  that  it  tends  to  jell  after  being 
canned,  and  a  research  program 
is  to  be  begun  to  try  to  overcome 
this,  when  he  believes  sales  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Cocktail 
sales  have  increased  from  132,000 
gallons  in  '48  to  286,000  so  far 
this  year.  Much  of  this  goes  to 
hospitals  in  institution-sized  con- 
tainers, and  is  availlable  only  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country. 
Possible    New    Product 

The  frozen  cranberry  juice  pro- 
gram is  going  over  "pretty  well," 
he  continued  but,  as  with  any  new 
product  .the  introducing  requires 
persistence  and  hard  work.  A  new 
possible  product  was  introduced  to 
the  growers  present,  who  were 
given  samples  to  taste.  This  is 
a  frozen  custard,  or  ice,  cranberry- 
flavored.  He  said  it  was  neither 
ice  cream  or  custard,  but  a  com- 
bination, and  also  had  a  sherbert 
flavor.  A  feature  of  this  ice  is  that 
it  is  non-fattening,  containing  only 
two  and  a  half  percent  of  butter 
fat.  It  was  served  in  cones,  from 
a  vending  machine. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  cran- 
berry situation,  and  particularly 
the  canning  end,  Mr.  Urann  said 
Ocean    Spray    handled    more    than 
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%  of  the  cranberry  pack  for  the 
country.  Independents  have  not 
advertised  their  products.  The  in- 
dependents are  practically  out  of 
the  canning  picture,  he  said,  which 
was  one  of  the  good  factors  of  the 
forecoming  improvement  he  saw. 
"We  do  not  care  how  many  can- 
ners  there  are,"  he  went  on,  "but 
what  we  object  is  the  lower  prices 
they  pay  growers.  He  urged  all 
growers  that  independents  should 
pay  $10  or  $12  a  barrel,  "never 
sell  less  than  $10.  Never  to  an 
independent  for  less  than  you  sell 
to   the   National." 

Referring  to  plant  loans  Mr. 
Urann  said  these  had  been  reduced. 
He  said  that  today  NCA  owned 
$2,397,000  in  plants,  which  could 
not  be  duplicated  now  for  6  million. 
NCA  was  ready,  he  said  for  the 
million-barrel  crop  which  is  now 
here,  and  which  he  was  scoffed  at 
for  predicting  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

Harriot,  Assistant  Treasurer 

John  F.  Harriott,  assistant 
treasurer  read  excerpts  from  the 
balance  sheet.  Final  results 
showed,  he  said,  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31,  net  pro- 
ceeds available  for  distribution 
were  $778,000,  but  that  a  sum  had 
been  borrowed  to  increase  this  dis- 
tribution so  that  $196,000  more 
was  spent  than  was  actually  earned 
in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Total  value 
of  sales  for  the  year  was  $10,- 
460,653.00. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Mr. 
Urann  said  blank  sheets  had  been 
prepared  for  questions  to  be  in- 
serted in  a  question  box  or  asked 
from  the  floor,  and  that  "the  sky 
was  the  limit  as  to  what  might  be 
asked."  He  said  the  members  of 
NCA  "meet  on  the  level  and  part 
on    the   squai-e." 

Advance  on  Fall  Berries 

In  spite  of  this  only  a  few  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  two  of  these 
were  if  the  National  would  make 
an  advance  next  Fall  when  ber- 
ries were  delivered  and  how  much 
would   be   advanced. 

Mr.  Harriott  answered  these  by 
saying  he  had  "no  crystal  ball," 
but  he  would  guess  there  certainly 
would  be  an  advance  ,but  he  did 
not  know  what  the  amount  would 
be.  He  said  this  would  probably 
be  worked  out  by   Labor  Day,  but 


that  any  advance  payment  would 
have  to  be  from  borrowed  money. 
He  said,  however,  none  of  the  re- 
quests for  loans  from  the  Spring- 
field Bank  for  Cooperatives  had 
been  turned  down  so  far. 

Balloting  for  officials  the  mem- 
bership elected  23  directors.  These 
follow:  Massachusetts,  Ellis  D.  At- 
wood,  Carlton  H.  Barrows,  Frank 
Crandon,  Ernest  Crowell  (Anreri- 
can  Cranberry  Exchange  rep- 
resentative), Kenneth  Garside, 
Samuel  R.  Gurney,  Robert  S.  Han- 
dy, John  C.  Makepeace,  Russell 
Makepeace,  Carl  B.  Urann,  Marcus 
L.  Urann;  New  Jersey,  Enoch  F. 
Bills,  John  E.  Cutts,  Isaac  Harri- 
son, Vinton  Thompson  (Exchange 
repersentative);  Wisconsin,  Al- 
bert L.  Hedlar,  Fred  N.  Lange, 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  Guy  N.  Potter, 
Lloyd  Rezin  (Exchange  represent- 
ative); Oregon,  Edward  W. 
Hughes;  Washington,  J.  Edwin 
Warness. 

Directors,  the  following  day 
elected    officers. 

President,  MarcHS  L.  Urann; 
secretary-treasurer,  John  C.  Make- 
peace; assistant  treasurer,  John  F. 
Harriott;  vice-president,  Carl  B. 
Urann;  in  charge  of  sales,  H.  Gor- 
don Mann;  central  division,  Mar- 
cus M.  Havey;  western  division,  M. 
S.  Jacobson;  western  sales,  M.  S. 
Anderson;  growers'  service,  Fer- 
ris Waite;  executive  committee, 
Ellis  D.  Atwood,  chairman  (re- 
placing Charles  L.  Lewis)  John 
C.  Makepeace,  Marcus  L.  Urann, 
Kenneth  Garside,  Enoch  Bills, 
Fred  Lange,  Russell  Makepeace, 
Carl   B.   Urann. 

A  committee  was  also  named  to 
continue  to  study  and  present  an 
alternate  plan  for  the  diversion 
of  the  surplus,  this  consisting  of 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  John  C.  Make- 
peace and  Theodore  Budd. 

Attending  the  meeting  wei'e  rep- 
resentatives from  all  of  the  cran- 
berry states.  Feature  were  the 
many  graphs  and  charts  and  a 
typical  store  display  of  chicken 
and  cranberry  sauce  which  was 
illuminated  by  a  flashing  light. 
At  noon  a  lobster  salad  lunch  was 
served.  Meeting  adjourned  at  2 
p.  m.,  when  a  meeting  of  the  Cran. 
berry  Growers'  Council  was  held 
with  all  present  being  invited  to 
stay. 


CRANBERRY   GROWERS' 
COUNCIL  MEETS 


Second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cranberry  Growers'  Council  formed 
last  year  was  held  at  NCA  head- 
quarters, Hanson,  Mass.,  immedi- 
ately at  the  conclusion  of  the  an- 
nual session  of  that  co-op  on  July 
25th.  Members  of  the  National 
and  others  were  invited  to  stay  and 
witness  the  Council  in  session. 

Marcus  L.  Urann  presided,  and 
Arthur  D.  Benson,  clerk  and  treas- 
urer, read  the  records  of  previous 
meetings  and  actions.  Election  of 
directors  was  then  held  by  ballot. 

Class  A  members  (American 
Cranberry  Exchange)  elected  were: 
Massachusetts,  Arthur  D.  Benson 
and  Homer  L.  Gibbs;  Wisconsin, 
Daniel  C.  Rezin  and  Craige  M. 
Scott;  New  Jersey,  Theodore  H. 
Budd;  West  Coast,  Ray  W.  Bates; 
Class  B  members  (National  Cran- 
berry Association):  Massachusetts, 
Ellis  D.  Atwood,  Marcus  L. 
Urann;  New  Jersey,  Isaac  N.  Har- 
rison; West  Coast,  J.  Edwin  War- 
ness. Also  Class  A  (formerly 
Class  C):  Massachusetts,  J.  C. 
Makepeace,  A.  D.  Makepeace  Com- 
pany, Smith-Hammond  Company, 
Russell  Makepeace;  Wisconsin 
(Midwest  Cranberry  Cooperative), 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  Clarence  Searles. 

After  the  result  of  the  balloting 
had  been  announced  the  board  went 
into  private  session  and  chose  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year.  These 
were:  president,  J.  C.  Makepeace; 
vice  presidents.  Homer  Gibbs  and 
Charles  L.  Lewis;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Arthur  D.  Benson,  chairman 
of  the  board  Theodore  H.  Budd. 

A  special  committee  was  organ- 
ized which  is  to  give  further  study 
to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  in 
the  freezers. 
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WE  CAN  HOPE  FOR  UPTURN 


gOTH  C.  M.  Chaney  of  the  Exchange  and 
Marcus  L.  Urann  of  the  National  have 
stated  recently  they  feel  certain  things  are 
about  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the 
cranberry  industry.  Mr.  Chaney,  writing 
in  July  "Cranberry  World",  said  compet- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  will  apparently 
not  be  in  oversupply  to  the  extent  they 
were  last  year;  our  wholesalers  are  opti- 
mistic because  they  foresee  normal  profits 
from  a  more  normally-supplied  market, 
our  marketing  arrangements  appear  to  be 
strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  stabilize 
prices.  Mr.  Urann  said  at  the  annual  NCA 
meeting  that  we  are  passing  out  of  the 
cranberry  depression  and  for  growers  to 
have  no  doubts  or  fears  of  the  future. 

All  concerned  with  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry can  only  trust  these  two  who  have 
known  the  industry  so  intimately  for  so 
many  years  will  prove  to  have  been  sound 
prophets.  And,  even  at  the  worst,  it  is 
good  to  have  some  reassuring  words.  We 
can  be  too  gloomy  for  our  own  good. 

There  is,  quite  simply  and  understand- 
ably, only  one  way  out.  That  is  to  sell  the 
cranberries  we  are  now  capable  of  produc- 
ing at  a  price  which  is  economically  profit- 
able to  the  grower.  The  primary  and  still 
honest  reason  a  man  invests  his  time  and 
his  money  in  a  business  is  to  make  some- 
thing on  his  investment.  This  spirit  of 
venture  is  what  has  built  the  United  States 
to  what  it  is. 

The  ACE  has  taken  intensive  steps  to 
re-organize  its  sales  forces,  to  cover  the 
markets  of  the  country  more  thoroughly, 
rhe  promotional  programs  of  NCA  to  keep 
:he  consumer  conscious  of  cranberry  sauce 
-he  whole  year  around,  and  to  push  the 
eam  of  "Cranberries  'n  Chicken"  seems  to 
ie  soundly  progressive  and  to  be  a  well- 
hought-out  plan  to  get  more  cranberries 
!aten.  Of  course  the  efforts  of  these  two 
argest  co-ops  are  not  the  only  ones  being 
nade  to  get  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
;ranberries  sold,  to  keep  pace  with  increas- 
ng  production.  Other  smaller  co-ops  and 
ndividuals  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  rid 
)f  more  of  the  fruit  each  year. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  so-called 
liversion  plan  to  dispose  of  or  reduce  the 
urplus  with  the  assistance  of  Government 
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aid  has  not  gone  through — partly  at  least 
because  of  the  sudden  developments  in 
Korea.  It  looks  as  if  this  "old  man"  will 
continue  to  be  a  burden  on  the  back  of  the 
industry  for  an  indefinite  period  longer. 

How  the  present  world  crisis  will  ef- 
fect the  cranberry  industry,  probably  no 
one  can  say  at  this  time.  We  can  tell  no 
more  than  how  it  will  effect  our  whole 
country,  our  economy,  our  very  existence. 
But  we  can  hope  that  with  more  firmness 
and  sounder  planning  there  will  come  a 
way  out  of  the  discouraged,  dangerous 
state  of  both. 
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Left,  Pilot-Grower  "Dan"  Rezin,  Jean  Nash   and    "Del"    Hammc 


Wisconsin  Marshes 
From  Air  Notable 
For  Regularity 


Wisconsin  cranberry  growers 
are  probably  the  flyingest  group 
of  cranberry  growers  anywhere — 
and  that  means  mostly  owning 
and  piloting  their  own  planes,  and 
without  much  regard  to  the  age 
they  are.  They  fly  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  sometimes 
on  cranberry  business,  more  often 
on  pleasure. 

One  of  the  flyingest  of  all  is 
big  energetic  Dan  Rezin,  director 
of  the  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change and  a  grower  since  1930 
when  he  started  his  own  marsh 
near  Warrens,  without  much  to 
begin  with  except  a  pair  of  able 
hands  and  a  wheelbarrow.  Today 
he   owns   45   acres. 
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He  gave  your  reporter  an  invita- 
tion to  go  up  in  the  air  and  look 
at  the  Mather-Warrens-Tomah 
m'arshes,  or  rather  it  was  more  a 
demand.  Dan  doesn't  easily,  take 
a  polite,  No,  thank  you,  sonre  other 
time,  maybe,  but  I  guess  not  to- 
day," Not,  at  least,  when  he  wants 
to  show  off  his  marsh  and  the 
countryside  around. 

Not    Timid,    of    Course 

We  admit  we  were  a  little  un- 
easy (not  scared,  of  course),  and 
we  had  been  up  in  the  air  before — 
in  more  ways  than  one.  But  we 
usually  decline  with  what  grace 
we  can,  when  invited  aloft  by  an 
amateur   sky   man. 

However,  we  decided,  if  Jean 
Nash,  president  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  and 
"Del"  Hammond,  manager  of  the 
co-op  thought  the  risk  negligible, 
and  were  agreeable  to  fly.  Who 
were   we   to  fear   about  the  value 


nd,  standing  in  front  of  Rezin 
(CRANBERRIES  Photo) 
of  our  neck  ?  Anyhow  the  planel 
looked  safe,  a  four-seater  Aeroni-! 
ca,  even  though  Dan's  runway  wasi 
only  a  field.  There  is  a  hump  ini 
the  middle  which  can  throw  you 
around  on  a  take-off.  Some  day! 
when  Dan  gets  around  to  it  he  is 
going  to  bulldoze  it  off  in  a  few 
minutes. 

About  an  hour,  or  100  mile^  t 
later  we  had  learned  for  ourselves  I 
there  is  a  lot  of  cranberry  acreage  f 
in  that  area,  even  though  not  i 
many  houses  as  conrpared  to  Cai  ■ 
Cod,  for  instance.  You  know  tlia: 
when  you  see  a   Wisconsin  maisl" 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 


Opposite     page:       Upper,     Juh 
Sterk     marsh,     west     of    Warren: 
marsh  all  new:  center,  east  bog  of 
Union  Cranberry     Company,     onct 
owned   by    Steve    Warner,    a   Wis 
ccnsin  pioneer;  lower.  West  marsh 
of      Union      Cranberry      Company 
marsh  being  that  of  Richard  Rezir 
until  1918. 

(CRANBERRIES  PhotosV 
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Wisconsin  Marshes 
from  the  ground  that  it  is  laid  out 
in  neat,  usually  uniform  beds.  The 
straight  lines  are  greatly  empha- 
zed  from  the  air  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  zig-zagging  eastern 
bogs,  with  their  coves  and  bays. 
In  that  low  swampy  country  at 
the  particular  time  of  the  flight 
there  was  an  awful  lot  of  reser- 
voirs and  lakes  around,  for  the 
size  of  the  bogs.  This  is  not  al- 
ways true,  as  sometimes  there  is 
a  water  scarcity  in  the  destrict. 
A    Lot    of    Woods    Below 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  woods 
around  that  part  of  Wisconsin, 
too,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
many  likely-looking  landing  places 
for  a  forced  landing.  We  wished 
Dan  had  bulldozed  off  a  few  of 
the  low  buttes  which  stand  up  here 
and  there  from  the  level  prairie 
country.  They  made  bumps  in  the 
air.  And,  also,  how  would  Dan 
ever  find  his  little  field  among  all 
those  marshes  and  woods  ? 

But,  he  did  with  a  perfect  land- 
ing.   Then,  they  told  that  Dan  had 


Fresh   from   the   Fields 

(Continued    from    Paffe    5) 

crops.  Armyworms  appeared  early 
and  in  damaging  numbers  on  sev- 
eral bogs,  but  were  discevered 
early  enough  so  that  little  damage 
was  caused  by  them.     Fireworms 

been  fiying  since  1940,  has  flown 
many,  many  hours  and  has  owned 
two  ships.  Then  they  told  how 
he  buzzes  around  the  skyscrapers 
in  Chicago,  flies  to  the  Twin  Cities 
of  Minnesota,  and  goes  cross-coun- 
try to  join  flying  clubs  for  break- 
fast. 

They  told  how  he  flies  out  to 
Northern  Wisconsin,  to  Wyoming, 
up  to  Canada  to  hunt  wolves  from 
his  plane.  That  is,  while  he  pilots, 
having  gotten  down  pretty  low,  a 
passenger  shoots  the  fleeing  animal 
and  he  zooms  up  again  out  of  the 
woods.  They  have  to  put  skis  on 
the  plane  for  take-off  and  landing 
in  the  snow  on  those  trips. 

Why  don't  these  Wisconsin  folks 
tell  a  fellow  a  pilot  is  that  good, 
before  inveigling  him  to  go  up,  not 
after    he    gets    down  ? 


have  not  been  troublesome  except 
on  two  or  three  bogs.  Cranberry 
scale  is  apparently  on  the  increase 
and  owners  of  Howes  bogs  that 
have  not  recently  been  held  till 
July  should  be  on  the  watch  for  it. 
Blister  beetles  were  noted  attack- 
ing a  July  held  bog,  a  new  host 
record  for  this  insect  with  us. 

Both  plum  curculio  and  cherry  | 
fruitworm  were  abundant  in  cul- ' 
tivated  blueberries  this  season, 
while  cranberry  fruitworms  were 
very  scarce  in  blueberies  and  have 
not  appeared  in  any  number  on 
cranberries.  The  Pales  weevil, 
which  breeds  in  dead  and  dying 
pine,  girdled  nruch  new  growth  on 
a  recently  planted  blueberry  field, 
a  new  host  record  for  this  pest. 

Wisconsin   Cranberry   Report 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

area)  from  the  1st  to  the  26th 
rainfall  was  6.90  degrees  or  3.51 
degrees  above  normal,  while  in  the 
Green  Bay  area  the  total  for  a 
comparable  period  was  2.84  degrees 
or  nearly  Vs  degree  below  normal. 
For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  av- 
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ei'Qge  precipitation  for  the  month 
will  average  several  inches  above 
nornjal  with  Northern  areas  some- 
what deficient,  ranging  from 
slightly  below  the  average  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  State  to 
considerably  below  normal  in  the 
Northwestern  area. 

Frost  Warnings 
Seventeen  frost  warnings  were 
issued  for  the  cranberry  growers 
from  June  1  through  the  30th. 
Numerous  cold  spells,  although 
none  aproaching  serious  propor- 
tions, were  the  rule  during  the 
month.  Invasions  of  cooler  air 
from  Canada  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
regions  were  spaced  about  a  week 
apart,  beginning  on  June  1,  again 
on  the  9th,  16th,  and  the  26th. 
Frost  warnings  were  issued  on  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  9th,  10th,  11th,  16th, 
17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  27th, 
28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

The  coldest  for  the  month  oci- 
curred  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
and  the  morning  of  th  17th  with 
flooding  general  in  all  bogs.  The 
coldest  areas  were  in  the  Northern 
bogs  with  temperatures  from  25- 
28,  and  from  27  to  32  in  the  South- 
ern bogs. 

Progress 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June  the  crop  continued  to  lag  be- 
hind normal  with  full  bloom  likely 
to  occur  near  the  15th.  As  early 
as  June  15th  some  bloom  was  no- 
ticeable on  ditch  banks. 

However,  full  bloom  on  the 
majority  of  the  bogs  will  likely 
take  place  sometime  after  the  10th 
of  July.  Control  of  Fireworm  be- 
gan about  the  10th,  with  spraying 
and  dusting.  Infestation  does  not 
seem  as  heavy  and  control  meas- 
ures as  difficult  as  in  former  sea» 
sons.  Frost  damage  so  far  has 
been  negligible.  There  are  ample 
water  supplies  in  the  reservoirs, 
and  few  growers  complain  of 
water  shortages. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June 
some  frost  damage  occurred  to  a 
few  growers  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  and  17th,  although  adequate 
frost  warnings  were  issued  during 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon. 
Damage  likely  occurred  because  of 
the  rapid  temperature  drops  before 
bogs  could  be  adequately  covered 
by  water.    On  this  night  highland 


temperatures  ranged  from  35-39 
in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  area,  with 
some  damage  to  vegetable  gardens, 
and  also  adverse  effects  to  the 
blueberry  crop. 

The  cranberry  growth  during  the 
latter  two  weeks  of  June  was  re- 
tarded by  the  numerous  cold  spells 
moving  down  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  Little  progress  was  report- 
ed by  the  growers  during  this 
period.    Some  bloom  is  evident,  but 


full  bloom  is  not  likely  for  another 
week  or  ten  days.  Most  of  the 
initial  spraying  and  dusting  for 
the  first  brood  of  Foreworm  is 
over.  Clipping  of  weeds  has  not 
started,  with  most  of  the  weed  con- 
trol work  being  done  with  Stoddard 
Solvent.  Rainfall  continues  to  be 
adequate  and  reservoirs  are  high. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  reservoirs  have  been  as  high 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 
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NEW  CROUP  INCORPORATED 


Papers  of  incorporation  for  the 
new  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co-oper- 
ative, Inc.,  were  drawn  up  on  July 
24th.  A  board  of  directors  of 
three  was  named,  this  to  be  in- 
creased to  seven  later  when  the 
group  expects  to  have  a  larger 
membership.  Directors  named 
were  Orrin  G.  CoUey,  Kingston, 
George  A.  Crowell,  Plymouth,  and 
Robert  Williams,  South  Carver. 

Officers  elected  are:  president, 
Mr.  CoUey;  treasurer,  Louis  Sher- 
man, Plymouth;  clerk,  William  B. 
Stern,   3rd,  Plymouth. 

An  open  meeting  was  held  July 
28  at  South  Carver  Grange  hall. 
There  was  no  prepared  agenda  for 
this  gathering,  but  it  was  open  to 
all  growers  and  others  interested 
in  cranberries,  to  discuss  any  cran- 
berry  subjects. 


Cape  Growers  to 
Meet  August  22 


Annual  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant gathering  of  growers  with- 
in the  year,  set  for  Tuesday,  Aug. 
22,  will  have  its  usual  array  of 
features.  For  one  thing,  it  is  at 
this  meeting  that  the  first  official 
estimate  of  the  coming  crop  is  re- 
leased by  New  England  Crop  Re- 
porting Service.  Before  this  time 
11  estimates  are  but  unofficial 
guesses,  and  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  being  '"guessed"  that  the 
Massachusetts  production  may  not 
be  as  large  as  previously  antic- 
ipated. The  same  may  be  true  of 
Wisconsin. 


FOR  PRE  -  FABRICATED  FLUMES 


SEE 


R.  A.  TRUFANT 


Hydraulic    Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 


Bog    Railroads    For   Sale    or    Rent 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 


A  feature  of  this  meeting  which 
may  or  may  not  develop  will  be  a 
report  upon  the  succfss  of  a  new 
plan  for  "diversion"  of  the  surplus 
from  previous  years  being  held  in 
the  freezers.  A  committee  of  the 
Cranberry  Growers'  Council  has 
gone  to  work  on  trying  to  find 
some  other  possibility.  If  he  has 
any  success,  this  will  be  reported 
to  the  industry  at  the  meeting. 

There  will  be  the  usual  speakers, 
including  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  John  Chand- 
ler, Fred  Cole  of  the  marketing  di- 
vision of  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Walter  Piper,  also  of 
marketing,  and  others. 

A  distinct  feature  will  be  the 
first  showing  of  a  new  "combina- 
tion tractor"  being  developed.  Al- 
though this  is  not  completed,  the 
machine,  through  various  adjust- 
ments, may  be  able  to  dust,  oper- 
ate a  mist-concentrate  spray,  fer- 
tilize, spread  sand,  and  perhaps 
carry  berries  ashore.  This  ma- 
chine, in  short,  with  the  addition 
of  various  special  equipment,  will 
be  an  "all-purpose"  cranberry  ma- 
chine, built  around  a  tractor.  It 
may  be  able  to  make  one  trip 
across  the  entire  bog,  spanning 
ditches.  It  is  being  devised  by 
Earle  Cox  and  Herbert  Stapleton 
of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Federal  funds  assisted  in 
the  experimentation. 

President  Melville  C.  Beaton 
will  preside,  and  there  will  be  the 
annual  election  of  officers.  Meet- 
ing will  begin  promptly  at  9.30 
a.  m.,  with  a  noon  chicken  pie  din- 
ner. 
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RALPH   THACHER   JOINS 
BEATON   DISTRIBUTING 


PROGRESS    IN    QUALITY    CONTROL 


Ralph  A.  Thacher  of  Hyannis, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts cranberry  industry,  has 
been  employed  by  Beaton's  Dis- 
tributing Agency,  Wareham,  his 
duties  having  begun  August  1.  Mr. 
Thacher  had  been  engaged  in  ser- 
vice work  with  NECSCO  until  this 
service  was  given  up  last  spring. 
He  is  interested  himself  in  sevei'al 
bog  properties  and  is  president  of 
the  Lower  Cape  Cod  Cranbei'ry 
Club. 


R.  A.  TRUFANT 


(Fifth    in    Series) 

The  avei'age  grower  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  alert  to  the 
importance  of  securing  good  keep- 
ing quality.  As  this  is  written,  the 
diversion  program  may  or  may 
not  go  through.  (Editor's  note — 
it  was  refused).  Without  under- 
estimating its  value  from  a  short 
range  viewpoint,  it  seems  quite 
doubtful  that  we  could  avoid  the 
accumulation    of    another    surplus. 


CRANBERRY    MARSH 
FOR    SALE 

Approximately  265  acres  of  land,  good  water  supply,  12  acres 
of  old  vines,  7  acres  of  new  vines,  all  bearing,  crop  prospect  looks 
very  good.  Two  bedrooms,  one-story  modern  home,  barn  32'  by 
34',  machine  shed  34'  by  16',  woodshed  12'  by  10'.  Located  80 
rods  from  Valley  Junction  and  9  miles  from  Tomah,  Wisconsin  on 
gpod  road.  This  is  an  estate  that  must  be  settled.  Possible  to 
purchase  one-third  interest  in  partnership  or  the  total.  Ralph 
L.  Hilger,  Administrator,  704  Superior  Avenue,  Tomah,  Wisconsin. 


It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Council 
to  vote  to  limit  future  crop-year 
carryovers  to  50,000  barrels,  but 
that  is  too  much  like  a  Board  of 
Health  voting  to  reduce  the  death 
rate. 

The  experience  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cranberry  Sales  Company  is 
a  case  in  point.  In  1946  and  1947, 
the  proportion  of  its  crop  going  to 
processing  was  less  than  28  per- 
cent each  year.  Shipments  were 
in  wood,  floats  were  taken,  overall 
quality  about  average,  and  mar- 
kets were  undersupplied.  Yet  in 
1948  processing  percentage  rose 
to  35  on  the  best  quality  crop  in 
years.  Shipments  were  largely 
cellophane,  markets  disorganized 
and  certainly  not  undersupplied. 
The  figures  for  1949  are  not  strict- 
ly comparable,  and  floats  were  not 
taken,  much  shrinkage  was  taken, 
and  quality  rather  poor.  While  25 
percent  of  the  shipments  went  to 
processing,  if  floats  had  ben  taken 
and  all  tender  berries  processed, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  35 
percent  would  have  been  processed. 
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Low  Processing  Rate 

Note  this  sudden  jump  from  two 
28  percent  years  to  two  35  percent 
years,  coinciding  with  the  general 
adoption  of  cellophane.  Buttress 
that  with  the  fact  that  67.5  percent 
of  he  NCA  receipts  went  to  pro- 
cessing, when  both  organizations 
wei'e  striving  for  80  percent  fresh 
sales.  It  would  seem  that  even 
putting  forth  our  best  efforts, 
there  will  be  300,000  to  400,000 
barrels  going  to  processing  each 
year,  on  the  average,  if  past  prac- 
tices are  continued.  As  noted  in 
this  series,  that  means  a  very  low 


price  for  processing  berries,  which 
in  turn  drags  down  the  price  of 
fresh  fruit. 

This  is  the  well-known  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Simply  stated, 
the  more  there  is  of  anything,  the 
less  people  will  pay  for  it.  Perhaps 
you  remember  what  happened  to 
the  value  your  wife  placed  on  her 
new  hat  when  Mrs.  Jones  next  door 
came  out  with  one  just  like  it!  At- 
tempts to  "repel"  this  law  have 
involved  killing  little  pigs,  plowing 
under  crops,  and  building  up  car- 
ryovers. This  year's  booming 
sales  of  sauce  were  "planned  that 
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Spreading  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &       STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  OreEon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland.  Oregon 

Portland,   Oregon 
W.   R.  AMES  COMPANY,   150   West  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 
JOSEPH  BREiCK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Ma.s.s. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CORP; 


way"  when  the  case  price  was  set 
last  Summer,  at  a  much  lower 
figure  than  in  past  years  which 
did  not  move  enough  sauce.  That 
is  the  way  to  move  it;  price  it  low- 
er. 

But  what  happens  to  the  growers 
return  then  ?  Assume  that  in  a 
reasonably  balanced  year,  half  of 
the  sauce  price  goes  to  the  grower. 
Then  a  year  comes  along  when 
much  more  sauce  has  to  be  sold, 
and  the  statisticians  say  that  the 
price  must  be  cut  30  percent  to 
move  it.  Does  that  cut  come  out  of 
sugar,  cans,  labels,  cartons,  power, 
labor,  salaries,  overhead,  adver- 
tising etc  ?  Not  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  It  just  darn  near  wipes 
out  the  grower's  share,  that's  all. 
Dumping 

We  are  told  to  dump  floats, 
dump  this,  that  and  the  other.  But 
as  long  as  these  berries  have  an 
economic  value,  such  moves  will 
encojrag'e  in-and-out  canners  to 
pick  then;'  up  and  compete  with  the 
better  berries  we  process.  And  as 
long  as  the  Council  is  tied  up  with 
NCA,  it  is  certainly  not  to  our  in- 
terest to  encourage  competition 
from  lower-cost  sauce.  The  dump- 
scavengers  will  not  pay  much. 

However,  if  we  assume  that 
floats  etc.  no  longer  have  an  eco- 
nomic value,  the  picture  brightens. 
That  would  happen  if  the  Federal 
inspectors  condemned  floats  where. 
ever  they  found  them.  Are  we 
ready  for  this  ?    How  many  of  you 
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have  screened  up  a  lot  of  seconds 
and  had  the  cannery  reject  them  ? 
Were   you   philosophical   about   it? 

Of  course  the  point  in  all  this 
is  that  every  barrel  of  berries 
which  goes  to  the  processors  when 
it  might  have  gone  fresh  (by  bet- 
ter bog  management,  Fermate, 
etc.)  lessens  the  chance  of  satis- 
factorily marketing  your  by-prod- 
ucts— pies,  seconds,  floats,  etc.  If 
only  the  by-pi'oducts  went  to  can- 
ning, tlie  returns  would  be  excel- 
lent. Dilute  them  with  a  lot  of 
plain,  ordinary  poor  keepers  as  we 
have  been  doing  and  we  will  be  a 
long  time  getting  out  of  our  mess. 
Elinvinate  the  poor  keepers  right 
on  the  bog  by  making  them  good 
keepers.  The  Experiment  Station 
will  try  to  tell  you  how. 
Larger   Growers    Excellent   Record 

Last  year  the  larger  growers  in 
the  Sales  Company  made  an  excel- 
lent record  on  quality.  They  tried 
harder.  It  was  the  small  grower 
who  shrugged  and  said  his  few 
berries  did  not  count  that  made 
the  poor  record.  And  when  over  a 
quarter  of  the  members  could  not 
pack  a  single  box  under  the  EAT- 
MOR    label,    the    result    was    nat- 


urally an  excess  of  processing  ber- 
ries. Lowering  the  EATMOR 
standards  to  take  in  poor  keepers 
would  mean  more  rotten  packages 
clogging  the  stores.   The  standards 


I 


should  be  raised.  And  we  should 
have  better  methods  of  detecting 
poor  keepers  before  they  go  into 
the  bags.  That  might  cost  real 
money,  but  it  would  save  more. 


HOT  SUMMER  WEATHER 
Is  a  Time  When  You  Appreciate 

ELECTRICITY 

AUGUST  is  also  the  time  to  consider 
your  Fall  Needs  for  electrical  equipment — 
at  your  screenhouse,  in  your  home. 


Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.  1300 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


TWO  WAYS  TO  EFFECTIVELY  INCREASE  THE  DEMAND  FOR 
CRANBERRIES: 

BY  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING. 

BY  DISTRIBUTING  SHIPMENTS  SO  AS  TO  SECURE  AND  MAIN- 
TAIN A  STABLE  MARKET. 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  GROWER  IS  HELPLESS  TO  ATTAIN  EITHER 
OF  THESE  OBJECTIVES;  EACH  DEMANDS  COOPERATION  IN 
A  LARGE  WAY;  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  EACH  WILL  BE 
INCREASED    BY   THE    COMPLETENESS    OF    COOPERATION. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY  SALES  COM- 
PANY AND  THE  AMERICAN  CRANBERRY  EXCHANGE  HAVE 
FOR  OVER  A  GENERATION  CARRIED  ON  NATIONAL  ADVER- 
TISING  AND    ORDERLY    DISTRIBUTION   OF   CRANBERRIES. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 


9  Station  Street 


SALES  COMPANY 


TKLKPHONK    2(»() 


Middleboro,    Mass. 
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WE  DON'T  HAVE  TO  WAIT 
FOR  ANOTHER  GENERATION 


A  vegetable  grower  from  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  was  quoted 
recently  in  the  NEW  YORK  POST  as  saying: 

"I  don't  know  whether  my  genei-ation  of  growers  will  be  able  to 
get  together  or  not.  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing.  Our  youngsters  who  are 
witnessing  our  experiences  won't  take  the  lickings  we  have  been  tak- 
ing." 

This  grower  had  taken  a  pretty  bad  licking.  He  had  taken  a  truck 
load  of  sweet  corn  to  the  New  York  market.  There  he  was  offered 
what  amounted  to  about  a  cent  an  ear  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  corn 
was  retailing  for  8t->  cents  an  ear.  Rather  than  sell  it  at  the  price 
offered,  this  grower  headed  back  home  and  dumped  the  corn  in  a  field. 

In  the  same  newspaper  article,  another  grower  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "I  took  a  big  load  of  cabbage  and  squash  down  to  New  York  last 
week,  and  they  offered  me  three  cents  a  head  for  my  cabbage,  and  35 
to  50  cents  a  crate  for  my  squash.  I  brought  the  whole  load  back  here 
and  dumped  it." 

Maybe  they  will  have  it  in  this  generation.  Maybe  not  until  an- 
other one  comes  along.  But  what  these  growers  know  they  must  have 
is  some  kind  of  cooperation  among  themselves. 

Fortunately,  cranberry  growers  don't  have  to  wait  for  another 
generation.  For  43  years  the  Exchange  has  protected  growers'  inter- 
ests. And  although  some  years  have  been  more  profitable  than  others, 
cranberry  growers  have  never  experienced  the  acute  distress  suffered 
by  growers  of  so  many  other  commodities. 

It's  easy  to  dismiss  what  could  happen  without  cooperation.     But  it's 
just  as  easy  to  see  what  is  happening  without  it. 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


AMERICAN  CRANBERRY  EXCHANGE 


NEW  YORK 


SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 
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CAPE  COD 
NEW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


Martin  Kranick  of  Oregon.     Story  paKe  7.  (CltANl'.KUKlES  I'hot 


30  Cents 


September  1950 


CRANBERRY  GROWERS  TAKE 

KEEN  INTEREST  IN 

SPEE-DEE  FILLER  FOR 

FRESH  CRANBERRIES. 


At  two  recent  Cranberry  Associ- 
ation meetings  the  SPEfc-DEE  Filler 
was  on  exhibit.  Its  reception  was 
overwhelming  and  comments  were 
numerous.  Among  the  many  com- 
ments were:  "Your  machine  sure 
runs  quiet  compared  to  the  other 
fillers  we  have  seen  or  used";  "The 
machine  is  very  simple";  "It  is  easy 
to  operate";  "It  COSTS  LESS": 
"Your  spout  fits  the  container  and 
helps  to  open  it";  "When  we  are 
ready  for  a  machine  to  fill  our  fresh 
cranberries  that  is  the  machine  we 
are   going   to   buy". 

The  SPEE-DEE  Filler  will  give 
you  a  production  of  from  21  to  42  or 
more  filled  packages  per  minute. 


Take  advantage  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  SPEE-DEE 
Filler,  as  have  many  other  growers, 
by    ordering    yours    NOW. 


SPEE-DEE    FILLER 

Write  or  wire 

PAUL  L.  KARSTROM  CO. 

1826  W.  74th  St. 
Chicago  36,  111. 


Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your   Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 


We  are  Co-operatively— Minded 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  proud  of  the  position  it 
has  grown  to  in  cranberry  production  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  sure  every  grower  within  our  State  wants 
to,  and  intends  to,  use  our  position  to  further  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

After  all,  there  are  comparitively  few  of  us — that 
is  cranberry  growers,  and  we  should  be  as  closely-knit 
a  unit  as  is  possible.  We  must  work  with,  and  for  each 
other.  We  must  work  within  the  framework  of  all 
other  agriculture  to  make  U.  S.  agriculture  strong — 
to  meet  increasing  populations,  international  stresses. 

We  of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 
are  co-operatively-minded,  fully  believing  in  the 
proven  theory  that  in  co-operation  lies  strength. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.   Wareham   648 


Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 


Paints  -  Hardware 


Attention 

Cranberry 
Growers  !  ! 

We  have 

Drain  Pipe 

Large  Sized  Terra  Cotta 
Makes  a  Permanent  Installation 


RALPH  W.  ELLIOT 

Sandwich  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.    Wareham    794 

Mail   Address:    Buzzards    Bay,   RFD 

Plumbing   and    Heating   Service 


Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 


Hall  &  Cole 

Established    1S48 
Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 


Car  Lot  Receivers 


BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 
CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 
lAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    nsed 


Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

I'.irt.'iMe    and     All    Applications 


Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 


Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.    334  HANOVER,    MASS. 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 
Massachusetts 


WE  ARE  TAKING 

ORDERS  FOR 

CRANBERRY 

EQUIPMENT 


The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 


Conveniently   located    for   Cranberry   men 


Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 


Complete    Banking    Service 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


Benson  Resigns  As 
Treasurer  -  Manager 
New  England  Sales 

J.  C.  Makepeace  Assumes 
Position  o  f  Treasurer — 
Miss  Sue  Pitman  Elevated 
as  Office  Executive  Vice 
President. 


The  resignation  of  Arthur  D. 
Benson,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  was  ac- 
cepted at  a  meeting  of  the  direct- 
ors of  that  co-op  on  August  22. 
John  C.  Makepeace  of  Wareham, 
who  some  time  ago  withdrew  from 
the  company  became  treasurer  and 
in  effect  executive  officer.  By- 
laws of  the  co-op  do  not  provide 
the  treasurer  be  a  member.  Miss 
Sue  A.  Pitman  who  for  many  years 
has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Benson 
and  assistant  treasurer  and  who 
was  elected  clerk  also  a  few  month 
ago,  became  executive  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  office  details. 

Mr.  Benson  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  England  Sales, 
largest  unit  of  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange,  for  every  year 
since  it  was  incorporated  in  1907 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  year. 
For  the  past  35  years  he  has  been 
general  manager,  treasurer  and 
until  this  year,  clerk,  as  well.  Mr. 
Benson,  who  owns  bogs  of  his  own 
in  Lakeville,  was  elected  a  direct- 
or of  the  Exchange  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  Cran- 
berry  Sales  Co. 

He  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  plans  in  forming  the  Cranber- 
ry Growers'  council  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  and  was  elected 
its  secretary-treasurer,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  As  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  Council,  the 
main  duty  of  which  last  year  was 
the  allocation  of  the  cooperative 
crop  between  fresh  and  processed 
berries,  into  a  body  with  more 
power  and  increased  duties  the 
possibility  was  being  discussed  of 
making  the  post  of  secretary- 
treasurer  into  a  paid  full  -time 
position  with  Mr.  Benson  contin- 
uing in  that  post  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Makupcace,  as  is,  of  course, 


well-known  one  of  the  largest 
cranberry  operators  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Makepeace  family 
has  since  the  later  part  of  the 
last  century  been  a  leading  family 
in  the  industry.  He  is  currently 
treasurer  of  NCA,  president  of  the 
Growers'  Council,  president  of  the 
Wareham  National  Bank,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Hyannis  Trust 
Company,  a  member  of  the  invest- 
ment committee  of  the  Wareham 
Savings  Bank,  as  well  as  many 
other  similar  positions  of  public 
trust. 

The  moves  seemed  to  be  intend- 
ed to  restore  under  the  new  set-up, 
the  New  England  Company  from 
its  fiancial  and  other  difficulties 
into  which  it  has  fallen  in  the  past 
two    or   three   years. 

Theodore  H.  Budd,  Sr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Growers'  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Benson  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  this  body,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  board 
or  marketing  council,  the  other 
members  of  which  are  Daniel  C. 
Rezin,  Charles  L.  Lewis,  both  of 
Wisconsin,  Isaac  Harrison,  New 
Jersey  and  Russell  Makepeace  and 
Ellis  D.  Atwood  of  Massachusetts. 
Should  there  be  created  a  paid 
secretary-treasurer  position  of  the 
Council  on  a  full-time  basis  and 
Mr.  Benson  assume  this  whether  it 
would  be  located  in  New  York  or 
Massachusetts  is  also  undecided. 

N.  J.  Growers  Hold 
Summer  Meeting 

President  Vinton  N.  Thompson, 
in  his  welcoming  remarks  at  the 
anunal  August  meeting  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, stressed  the  statement 
that  cranberry  growers  need  a  way 
to  sell  each  crop  as  it  comes,  re- 
gardless of  a  lowering  price.  A 
carry-over  in  excess  of  100,000 
barrels  is  dangerous,  he  says,  and 
makes  buyers  afraid  to  pur- 
chase. He  further  pointed  out  that 
a  small  carry-over  creates  a  bet- 
ter set-up  for  the  canners. 
Doehlert, 

C.  A.  Doehlert,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  reviewed  recorded 
(iK'ures    on    tlie    efficiency    of    har- 


vesters. In  view  of  the  encourag- 
ing development  of  picking  mach- 
ines Doehlert  felt  that  it  is  very 
timely  to  recall  that  over  a  period 
of  six  years  scoopers  working  un- 
der favorable  conditions  consist- 
ently left  19  percent  on  the  bog. 
He  further  stated  that  the  rec- 
ords did  not  justify  the  notion  that 
scooping  unfavorably  runs  down 
the  production  of  New  Jersey  bogs. 
Records  show  that  even  with  good 
agitation  floating  has  been  known 
to  bring  up  only  one-third  of  the 
portion  of  the  crop  left  on  the  bog 
by  the  scoopers.  He  urged  grow- 
ers to  try  following  the  scoopers 
very  closely  with  a  small  portable 
sprinkling  outfit. 

Goheen 

Austin  C.  Goheen,  who  has  come 
to  New  Jersey  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  to  take  over 
the  disease  control  investigations 
of  cranberries  and  blueberries  for 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  gave  an  interest- 
ing report  on  cranberry  field  rots. 
His  field  experiments  just  begun 
this  summer  have  already  shown 
the  profitable  benefit  obtained  by 
spraying  for  rot  control.  Go- 
heen pointed  out,  howover,  that  in 
many  cases  the  eventual  solution 
will  probably  be  secured  only 
through  an  understanding  of  the 
physiological  requirements  of  the 
cranberry  plant  so  that  growers 
can  help  the  plant  to  resist  infec- 
tion. 

Tomlinson 

William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  En- 
tomologist at  the  Cranberry  and 
Blueberry  Research  Laboratory, 
showed  colored  slides  of  the  cran- 
berry scale  which  has  become  sev- 
ere on  some  bogs  during  the  past 
two  years.  This  is  an  old  pest 
which   has   not   caused   trouble  for 

(Continued  on  Page     4) 


-INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasing 
Wisconsin     Cranberry- 
property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936    Memorial    Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension  Cranberry  Specialist 


Weather  conditions  plus  a  rela- 
tively liofht  insect  and  disease  year 
have  favored  another  good  crop  in 
Massachusetts.  The  August  drouth 
and  high  temperatures  of  the  past 
few  seasons  didn't  materialize  this 
year.  Rainfall  has  apparently  been 
adequate  for  most  bogs.  Last  year, 
we  had  a  total  of  4.31  inches  of 
rain  from  June  1  to  September  1, 
as  compared  with  6.7  inches  for  the 
same  period  this  year.  There  have 
been  times  this  summei-  when 
drouth  conditions  were  uncomfort- 
ably close,  but  timely  showers 
eased  the  situation  before  appreci- 
able damage  occurred.  The  har- 
vesting season  is  expected  to  begin 
about  Septem'ber  11.  There  are 
some  indications  that  pickers  may 
be  scarce.  The  United  States  Em- 
ployment Offices  of  Brockton  and 
New  Bedford  have  set  up  local 
headquarters  for  cranberry  grow- 
ers throughout  the  area.  If  you 
need  harvest  labor,  it  would  be 
well  to  place  your  orders  as  early 
as  possible  with  your  local  office. 
Water  supplies  are  still  critical 
as  we  enter  harvest  season.  That 
brings  up  the  matter  of  the  fall 
frost  warning  service.  The  popu- 
lar telephone  frost  warning  ser- 
vice offered  by  the  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry Growers'  Association  will 
continue  as  usual.  It  will  save  time 
and  money  if  growers  will  let  their 
distributors  know  just  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  picking.  The 
radio  schedule  will  be  the  same  as 
in  the  spring  with  the  exception 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  Brockton 
Station  WBKA.  The  time  and 
schedule  is  as  follows: 


A  few  suggestions  for  the  fall 
season  are  outlined  for  the  grow- 
ers' consideration.  The  cranberry 
girdler  may  need  attention  on  some 
bogs  at  this  time  of  year.  Dr. 
Franklin  recommends  a  fall  flood 
if  the  girdlers  are  a  severe  prob- 
lem. Such  a  flood  should  be  made 
between  September  15  and  Sep- 
tember 26,  and  held  for  six  days. 
It  is  sometinres  necessary  to  hold 
this  flood  with  the  berries  still  on 
the  vines.  The  Howe  variety  should 
stand  such  a  flood  very  satisfacto- 
rily and  still  be  suitable  for  the 
fresh  fruit  market,  while  Early 
Blacks  usually  have  to  be  sold  to 
a  processor.  However,  in  most  in- 
stances Early  Blacks  could  be  har- 
vested prior  to  this  treatment.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  of  floods, 
growers  are  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fall  clean-up  flood. 
Not  only  does  this  flood  give  the 
vines  a  good  drink  of  water  after 
the  tough  picking  operation  but 
helps  to  rid  the  bog  of  much  of 
the  harmful  trash  that  it  accumu- 
lates each  year.  If  water  supplies 
are  available,  such  a  flood  should 
be  made  immediately  after  har- 
vest and  held  for  approximately 
one  week.  A  float  boat,  particular- 
ly the  airplane-propeller  type,  run 
over  the  flooded  bog  does  excel- 
lent work  in  bringing  up  the  trash 
to  the  surface  where  it  can  be  col- 
lected and  hauled  away  to  a  near- 
by dump.  The  writer  sincerely 
hopes  that  this  dump  will  be  large 
enough  to  accomodate  the  floats, 
pies,  and  seconds  in  order  that 
our  market  agencies  may  concen- 
trrate  on  good  quality  fruit  for 
both    fresh    fruit    and    processing 
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Afternoon 

Evening 

AM 

FM 

WBZ 

Boston 

1030 

k. 

92.9-46.7    mg. 

2:30 

9:00 

weekdays 

9:30 

Sundays 

WOCB 

West  Yarmouth 

1240 

k. 

94.3   mg. 

3:00 

9.30 

WNBH 

New 

Bedford 

1340 

k. 

98.1   mg. 

3:30 

9:00 

WFMR 

New 

Bedford 

3:30 

9:00 

outlets. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  to  be 
checking  bogs  for  the  fungous  dis- 
ease known  as  fairy  ring.  It  is 
easily  recognized  as  those  unsight- 
ly circular  areas  of  dead  or  dying 
vines.  Dr.  Bergman  recommends 
the  copper  sulphate  treatment,  us- 
ing 10  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
crystals  in  100  gallons  of  water, 
applying  1  gallon  to  a  square  foot. 
Be  sure  to  treat  an  area  three 
feet  outside  the  ring  and  two  feet 
inside  the  circle.  Application 
should  be  made  from  mid-Septem- 
ber through  October  after  the  ber- 
ries have  been  picked. 

We  have  a  few  suggestions  from 
Dr.  Cross  on  fall  weed  control. 
Pitchforks  or  beggar  ticks  are  a 
common  weed  that  causes  consider- 
abel  trouble  on  many  bogs.  Dr. 
Cross  has  discovered  a  new  meth- 
od to  prevent  it  from  going  to  seed. 
He  recommends  the  use  of  cop- 
per sulphate  at  the  rate  of  25 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  crystals 
in  100  gallons  of  water,  400  gal- 
lons per  acre.  Copper  sulphate  is 
very  corrosive  to  equipment, 
growers  are  urged  to  thoroughly 
wash  out  their  sprayers  with  soap 
and  water  immediately  after  using 
this  m'aterial. 

Loosetrife  is  still  one  of  the 
difficult  weeds  to  control  Dr.  Cross 
has  found  another  method  of  treat- 
ing it  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
treatment,  however,  is  confined  to 
loosetrife  that  grows  in  ditches. 
He  recommends  spraying  this  weed 
in  the  ditches  with  Stoddard  Sol- 
vent or  sodium  arsenite.  These 
chemicals  kill  the  small  plantlets 
of  the  loosetrife  plant  and  in  this 
way  prevent  them  from  floating 
onto  the  bog  during  the  fall  or 
winter  flood  and  starting  a  new 
crop  of  weeds. 

Dr.  Franklin  and  Joe  Kelley  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  sound  practice 
to  postpone  pruning,  raking,  and 
sanding  operation  on  bogs  that 
lack  a  proper  winter  flood  until 
next  spring.  Apparently  the  in- 
jury makes  them  more  subject  to 
winterkilling. 

A  new  cranberry  marketing 
season  is  here.  Real  progi-ess  was 
made  last  year  in  establishing 
greater  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  trade.    This  was  accomplished 
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by  furnishing  them  with  a  good 
pack  at  fair  prices  under  relatively 
stable  marketing  conditions.  Our 
marketing  agencies  nxust  continue 
to  improve  the  good  vfiW  with 
trade.  Shouldn't  we,  as  growers, 
do  our  best  to  furnish  the  mar- 
keting agencies  with  a  quality 
product  that  the  trade  will  find 
profitable  to  handle?  This  would 
mean  careful  handling  of  our  crop 
from  harvest  through  the  screen- 
ing operations.  In  other  words 
avoid  unnecessary  bruising  of  the 
berries,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
Mrs.  Consumer.  Many  of  these 
shipment  are  made  across  the  con- 
tinent and  must  stand  up  in  transit. 
Shouldn't  we  make  every  effort  to 
sec  that  these  first  shipments  are 
our  best  fruit  and  maintain  these 
high  standards  throughout  the 
season  ? 

N.   J.   MEETING 

(Continued   from  page  2      ) 

a  good  many  years.  Its  reappear- 
ance may  possibly  be  an  effect  of 
the  comon  use  of  DDT,  although 
that  is  not  yet  proved.  Tonrlinson 
is  studying  control  measures  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  parasites 
which  normally  hold  the  scale  in 
check.  He  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Franklin  has  found  the  scale  more 
troublesome  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  Walter  Fort  finds  that 
it  has  occurred  so  far  only  on  bogs 
that  have  been  sprayed  with  DDT 
instead  of  being  dusted. 

About  90  persons  were  present 
at  the  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  new  Fenwick  Hall  in  Pember- 
ton.  After  lunch  the  crowd  drove 
to  the  bogs  of  Joseph  J.  White, 
Inc.,  and  followed  a  tour  arranged 
by  President  Thomas  Darlington 
and  Superintendent  Isaiah  Haines. 
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WESTERN  PICKERS,  INC. 

1  172   HEMLOCK   AVENUE 
COOS  BAY,  OREGON 

This  essay  deals  with  the  problems  involved  in  pioneering  a  new 
invention  under  a  Capitalistic  System  as  against  a  Socialistic,  or  Com- 
munistic set-up. 

For  puposes  of  this  discussion,  a  Capitalistic  Systenr  means  the 
providing  of  private  capital  (or  money)  owned  by  an  individual  whereby 
he  invests  it  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  paid  for  its  use.  Because  of  this 
hoped  for  increase  in  value  he  is  ready  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  time,  much  thought,  and  take  a  lot  of  chances — to  gain  that  certain 
experience  which  is  necessary  to  get  the  special  knowledge  required  for 
his  devise,  or  idea  that  will  set  it  apart  from  all  others  and  make  people, 
in  general,  desire  his  product. 

Under  a  Socialistic  System,  this  same  man  risks  no  personal  wealth 
but  joins  with  others  in  the  planning  and  developing  of  the  enterprise. 
Both  his  thoughts  and  efforts  are  divided,  so  that  he  takes  no  personal 
blame  for  its  failure.  He  spends  no  great  amount  of  time  worrying  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  personal  to  lose.  In  the  face  of  direct  criticism  he 
will  spend  no  great  amount  of  effort  to  further  the  cause  along  and  if 
faced  with  direct  opposition  will  abandon  his  project  altogether  because 
the  rewards  for  doubtful  completion  do  not  offset  the  direct  personal 
unhappiness  caused  by  direct  personal  criticism.  And  even  the  personal 
approbation  of  a  successful  completion  is  balanced  by  envy  or  predijuce. 

These  simple  statenrents  of  a  rather  abstruse  philosphy  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Cranberry  Industry  works  out  about  as  follows: 

Western  Pickers,  Inc.,  (a  small  Oregon  Corporation)  purchased  the 
rights  to  the  principles  used  in  the  Western  Picker  in  1946.  It  spent  over 
826,000  in  cash  to  produce  25  pickers  in  1947.  In  1948,  another  large 
VJm  was  spent  in  building  more  pickers.  Not  a  one  of  these  pickers 
were  sold  or  even  offered  for  sale.  By  1950.  these  pickers  were  junked 
and  all  the  presonel  services,  worries,  sleepless  nights,  wages  and 
salaries  were  charged  up  to  that  particular  experience  that  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  points  in  a  Capitalistic  System. 

By  1950,  nearly  $100,000  had  been  spent  for  patent  rights,  research 
imperfect  machines,  wages  and  salaries.  This  in  a  rather  small  industry 
where  nearly  all  the  demand  for  mechanical  pickers  could  be  satisfied 
in  a  short  space  of  5  years  or  less. 

In  a  large  industry  like  Radio  or  Automotive,  this  money  would  be 
peanuts,  but  in  a  small  industry  like  cranberries  these  costs  have  to 
amortized  on  a   relatively  small  amount  of  machines. 

In  a  Socialistic  System  the  amortization  costs  wouldn't  necessarily 
be  made  up  within  the  Industry.  The  government  would  simply  add  it 
with  many  similar  projects  and  they  would  simply  be  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  to  be  paid  for  in  some  manner  sometime  in  the  indeterminate 
future.  But  the  project  would  go  on  and  on  till  it  died  for  lack  of  inter- 
est. And  because  of  this  lack  of  interest  a  perfected  cranberry  picker 
would  never  be  developed. 

Under  a  Capitalistic  System  it  had  to  go  on  or  all  the  money  spent 
up  to  this  time  would  be  lost  and  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  first 
money  was  to  spend  nrore  money  after  it.  It  was  life  or  death  to  the 
machine. 

This  was  true  in  the  development  of  the  Western  Picker  and  is 
true  in  most  advancements  which  change  the  course  of  our  everyday 
habits  and  pursuits. 

And  now,  having  fought  and  solved  the  Cranberry  Wars,  Western 
Pickers  is  confronted  with  another  War.  Already  the  Korean  situation 
has  tightened  up  materials.  In  another  month  or  two  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  worse.    What  about  next  years  supply  of  Western  Pickers? 

Not  being  a  large  company  with  unlimited  capital.  Western  can't 
stockpile  any  great  amount  of  material  against  a  threatened  shortage. 
So  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  cheaper  picking  and  in  avoiding  man- 
power trouble,  it  is  nearly  mandatory  that  you  look  over  the  perform- 
ance of  your  neighbors  Western  Picker  and  decide  soon  whether  you 
are  going  to  stay  in  the  Cranberry  Industry  and  place  your  order  for 
one  or  more  soon  enough  so  that  we  can  get  the  material  to  build  them 
for   you.    (ADVT.) 
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MASCACHUSETTS 

Harvesting    Begins 

Pickirrj  on  small  scale  started 
the  week  of  Sept.  4,  or  immediately 
after  Labor  Day.  Large-size  har- 
vestin.a:  was  to  get  under  way  the 
week  of  the  11th.  Rainfall  of  .79 
over  the  holiday  week-end,  with  a 
coolnight  or  two  helped  to  size  and 
( olor  berries  slightly. 

Size,   Quality   Good 

Size  was  expected  to  be  a  little 
above  average  and  quality  was  re- 
ported  as   good. 

As  this  is  written,  no  real  pic- 
ture of  the  labor  situation  was  dis- 
cernable,  except  that  it  would 
probably  be  considerable  tighter 
than  last  year. 
All  August  Rain  in  Two  Storms 

Rainfall  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust totalled  but  3.44  inches  as 
recorded  at  the  State  Bog,  East 
Wareham,  although  slightly  lesser 
and  greater  precipitation  was  re- 
ported at  other  parts.  Practically 
all  of  this  rain  fell  in  two  storms, 
the  first  on  August  1,  when  1.29 
inches  was  registered  and  the  sec- 
ond on  the  week-end  of  August  19 
and  20  when  the  Cape  area  was 
barely  missed  by  the  tropical  hur- 
ricane which  beat  up  the  coast 
from  off  Florida.  Rainfall  was 
then  1.37  inches  on  the  19th  in  oc- 
casional torrential  squalls  and  .07 
inches  on  the  20th.  Middleboro  in 
that  storm  received  2  inches  and 
Falmouth,  on  the  Cape,  also  2. 

Both  rains  came  at  a  most 
opportune  time  to  benefit  all  crops, 
including,  cranberries,  to  avert  ser- 
ious fire  hazzards  and  to  save 
lawns.  Both  were  preceded  by  ex- 
tended, hot  and  dry  spells,  and  so 
twice  this  season  Massachusetts 
agriculture  was  saved  from  severe 


THE     SITUATION 


(As  it  appears   the   first  week   of  September  in   this   unusual   year  of  the  cranberry 
industry) . 


The  1950  crop  is  forecast  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  largest  ever,  a  grand  total  of  967,000  bbls.  Just  prior  to  harvest 
general  Massachusetts  opinion  seemed  to  agree  with  the  Govt,  estimate 
of  600,000  for  that  state  as  not  too  high.  There  is  some  doubt  if  Wis- 
consin v/ould  achieve  the  230,000  crop  estimated,  depending  largely  upon 
late  season  weather.  It  is  thought  Jersey  might  run  a  little  over  its 
estimated  85,000  bbls. 

Of  course,  as  every  grower  well  knows,  these  are  estimates,  subject 
to  revision  either  way,  until  the  berries  are  actually  harvested. 

There  is  being  considered  the  possibility  of  Government  taking  all 
or  part  of  the  surplus  in  some  such  program  as  a  school  lunch.  Any 
such  announcement  would  probably  come  directly  from  Washington. 
There  are  apparently  no  prospects  of  sizeable  fresh  fruit  purchases  by 
the  Government  for  armed  forces,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  is  the  probability  that  harvest  and  other  cranberry  labor  will 
tighten  as  industries  go  into  increased  war  production  because  of  the 
Korean  situation. 

There  is  little  indication  of  what  the  market  price  may  be. 

A  major  development  in  Massachusetts  is  the  resignation  of  Arthur 
D.  Benson  as  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  N.  E.  Cranberry  Sales, 
the  election  of  J.  C.  Makepeace  as  treasurer  and  executive  officer,  and 
elevation  of  Miss  Sue  A.  Pitman  as  executive  vice  president  to  handle 
d.etails  of  management. 

There  is  consideration  of  the  strengthening  of  the  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Council,  including  the  creation  of  a  full-time  paid  secretary-treas- 
urer post,  this  position  now  being  held  by  Mr.  Benson  in  unpaid  capacity. 


adverse    effects    just    in   the    "nick 
of  tirwe." 

Cape   Spared   Hurricane 

Growers  and  everybody  else,  re- 
calling all  too  vividly  the  two  pre- 
vious hurricanes  of  '38  and  '44, 
and  realizing  another  6-year  inter- 
val had  elapsed,  were  more  than 
happy  when  the  storm  brought 
nothing  more  than  the  heavy  rains 
and  winds  of  no  more  than  45 
miles  per  hour,  as  recorded  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  The  two  days  of 
the  storm  brought  the  sullen, 
sultry  atmosphere  pressure  typical 
to  hurricanes. 

August  was  not  a  sunshiny 
month,  but  was  one  degree  warmer 
than  normal  as  reported  at  Boston. 
Degree  daparture  from  the  normal 


for  the  year  as  recorded  was 
plus  377.  Hottest  day  at  the  State 
Bog  in  the  shelter  was  87  on  the 
11th  and  48,  as  the  coldest,  on  the 
12th. 


WISCONSIN 

Doubt    of    Crop    Size 
At  End  of  August 

As  of  the  end.  of  August  there 
was  still  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  that  Wisconsin  would  reach 
the  Government  estimate — this  was 
still  qualified  by  what  the  first 
part  of  September  turned  out  to 
be  in  regard  to  weather.  In  the 
opinion  of  "Del"  Hammond,  Wis- 
consin Cranberry  Sales  Company, 
berries  up  to  that  time  were  not 
sizing   well,   and    size   would   be   a 
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very  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  volume  of  the  crop.  There- 
lore  if  the  gi-owing  weather  was 
favorable  un  to  harvest  time  the 
estimated  volume  might  be 
reached. 

More  Insect  Damage 

There  was  considerably  more 
damage  by  fruitworm  than  aver- 
age, although  in  many  cases  con- 
trol was  very  good.  Fireworm 
damage  cut  into  the  crop  exten- 
sively in  some  areas. 
Hail  Damage 

The  properties  of  Vernon  Golds- 
wcrthy  and  Ralph  Sampson  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  state  suffered 
hail  damage  on  August  17th. 
Water   Diminishing 

There  was  rather  cool  weather, 
with  temperatures  ranging  as  low- 
as  22-24  degrees  in  the  North. 
The  weather  was  also  extremely 
dry  and  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember some  of  the  water  supplies 
were  starting  to  diminish. 

NF.W  JERSEY 

Temperature — The  average  daily 
mean  temperatures  for  August 
were  below  normal,  as  they  have 
been  every  month  since  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  average  daily  mean 
temperature  for  August  at  Pem- 
berton,  was  71.5  degrees  which  is 
2.8  degrees  below  the  normal  of 
74-3   degrees. 

Rainfall — The  average  rainfall 
at  Pemberton  was  almost  exactly 
normal,  but  it  was  unevenly  dis- 
tributed with  most  of  the  rain  fall- 
ing   during    the    last    10    days    of 


the  month.  Rather  dry  conditions 
prevailed  throughout  most  of  the 
month.  There  was  no  serious 
drought  injury  and  the  heavy  rains 
on  the  closing  days  of  the  month 
leplenished  water  supplies  for  the 
fall  frost  season. 

Cranberry  crop — The  cool,  dry 
weather  that  has  prevailed  most 
of  the  growing  season,  has  evident- 
ly been  favorable  for  the  cranberry 
crop.  The  crop  is  better  than 
average.  Size  of  the  berries  is 
average  due  to  the  cool  weather 
and  rather  dry  conditions  during 
the  growing  season.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  above  average  due 
to  cooler  and  drier  growing  condi- 
tions. The  cool  nights  during  Au- 
gust favored  coloring  of  the  crop. 
Harvesting  of  Early  Blacks  was 
started  on  some  bogs  during  the 
last  week  of  the  month. 

Blueberry  crop — Though  light 
picking  of  blueberries  continued 
after  the  end  of  August,  the  total 
crop  of  cultivated  blueberries  in 
New  Jersey  was  about  750,000 
twelve-pint  flats,  or  about  9,000,- 
000  pints  during  1950.  This  is 
about  150,000  flats  less  than  the 
record  1947  crop. 

The  smaller  crop  season  is  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  severe  drought 
during  the  summer  of  1949,  a 
severe  fungous  blight  during  the 
late  bloom  season  when  it  was  un- 
usually damp  and  cool,  and  the 
less  than  normal  rainfall  during 
the  1950  growing  season.  Berries 
averaged  considerably  smaller  than 


It's  the  only  caibonated  Cranberry    drink    and, 
blended  with  Cola,  is  a  real  treat.     The  children  love 
it  and  it's  a  super  mix  for  the  grown-ups.     One  gallon 
of  syrup  makes  128  drinks.     Send  for  it  now. 
$1.00  a  Quart  or  $3.50  a  Gallon 
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normal  thioughout  the  season  be- 
cause of  the  drought  effects. 

WASHINGTON 

The  crop  has  come  along  slowly 
this  season,  and  there  was  no  make- 
up seen  for  the  lateness.  The  pre- 
diction of  D.  J.  Crowley  in  mid- 
August  was  for  a  crop  slightly  less 
than  that  of  last  year,  which  was 
40,000. 

The  Long  Beach  Cranberry  Club 
entered  a  float  during  a  recent 
celebration  at  Long  Beach  and  i-e- 
ceived  honorable  mention. 

R.  A.  Wearne,  horticulturist  at 
the  Long  Beach  Cranberry-Blue- 
berry Station,  has  returned  to  his 
native  state  of  Montana,  whei'e  he 
is  to  go  into  greenhouse  work. 
The  Station  regrets  his  loss. 


CRANBERRY   JUICE   MAKES 
"MIRACLE"   CURE  TO 
HICCOUGHING  MAN 

Here's  a  story  we  will  quote  ver- 
batim from  The  Webster  Times, 
Webster,  Massachusetts. 

"Six  and  a  half  years  ago,  Del 
P'aford,  widely  known  local  man, 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  hic- 
coughs. 

They  didn't  stop,  and  throughout 
the  half  dozen  years  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be  afflicted,  although  he 
has  tried  almost  everything  that 
medical  science  has  to  offer  in  his 
attempt   to   eliminate   the    trouble. 

He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  bi- 
cycle repair  shop  on  High  street, 
because  of  his  affliction. 

A  few  nights  ago  Del  declares 
that  he  was  awakened  during  the 
night  by  a  "voice"  which  he  de- 
clares was  a  Divine  voice,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  take  cranberry  juice 
and  water  in  the  proper  mixture. 

He  followed  the  advice,  and  now 
says  he  is  entirely  cured.  He's  go- 
ing to  resume  his  business  at  the 
store,   20.3   High   street. 

'Just  like  a  miracle,  he  says.' 
In  the  same  issue  of  the  Times 
he  inserted  an  ad  "to  former  cus- 
tomers" that  his   shop  was  bejn|; 
re-opened. 
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THE  KRANICKS  TO   MAKE  OREGON 
POINT  OF   INTEREST"   IN   NEW   BOG 


This  West  Coast  Couple,  Well  Known  in  Industry.  Have 
Taken  Over  Property  Near  Cape  Blanco — Son  Martin 
Will  Operate  Their  Former  "Kranberry  Acres." 

By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


Leslie  and  Ethel  M.  Kranick,  who  have  been  in  the  eranberiy  business 
since  about  1926,  and  are  ranked  up  and  down  the  West  Coast  as  among 
the  important  growers,  plan  to  move  their  activities  from  the  "old  home 
place"  to  the  Cape  Blanco  bog,  originally  built  by  M.  L.  Urann.  Their 
son,  Martin,  returned  from  World  War  II,  is  to  carry  on  their  old  prop- 
erty and  will  eventually  live  in  their  house  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kranick  have  owned  the  so-called,  Urann,  or  sometimes 
called  the  "Cape  Blanco"  bog,  which  is  incidentally  to  be  the  name  used 
by  Ed  Hughes  for  his  new  venture  in  the  same  area,  about  four  years. 
It  is  there  on  U.  S.  Highway  101  that  the  Kranicks  are  to  build 
their  new  home,  and  expect  to  develop  the  property  into  a  cranberry 
"show  place"  of  the  West  Coast.  Route  101  is  the  main  Oregon  Coastal 
highway,  running  from  Canada  into  Mexico,  and  during  the  years  many 
thousands  of  motorists  pass  along  it. 

To  Make  a  "Point  of  Interest"  by  an   extensive   sprinkler  system. 


The  intention  of  the  Kranicks  is 
to  erect  a  modern  home,  put  the 
bog  into  as  excellent  condition  as 
rossible,  landscape  area  with  Port 
Orford  cedar  and  native  shrubs. 
They  hope  to  make  of  it  a  point 
of  interest  which  will  attract  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry, and  thus,  perhaps,  indi- 
rectly boost  the  sales  of  cranber- 
ries to  the  general  public. 

From  their  experience  already, 
the  Kranicks  when  at  this  bog 
have  been  asked  a  question  re- 
peatedly by  passing  motorists  who, 
seeing  the  bog,  have  halted  and 
inquired: 

"Pardon  us,  but  our  curiosity 
has  gotten  the  best  of  us.  What 
in  the  world,  form  of  agriculture 
is  this?  What  do  you  grow  on 
such  a   farm   or  garden   as  this?" 

The  Kranicks  hope,  with  a  bog, 
eventually  as  nearly  model  as  they 
can  make  it,  to  explain  that  the 
property  is  a  cranberry  bog,  and 
then  give  some  information  about 
cranberries. 

This  bog,  which  is  built  on  the 
"Bandon"  type  soil,  has  7%  acres 
in  vines,  and  two  years  ago  the 
first  crop  was  harvested.  This 
1  ast  fall  the  production  was  300 
bbls.  The  property  is  set  to  Mc- 
Farlins. 

No  Ditches 

There  are  no  ditches  at  all  on 
the  bog,  all  irrigation  being  done 


Water  is  pumped  up  by  Jeep  en- 
gines from  Green  Gulch,  a  moun- 
tain creek  running  deep  in  a  gully 
far  below  the  bog,  to  a  large  sump 
at  the  side  of  the  bog.  From  there 
pipes  carry  the  water  out  over  the 
irrigation   system. 

The  home  the  Kranicks  plan  to 
build  will  be  in  a  grove  facing  the 
highway.  They  hope  to  make  their 
home  and  bog  an  unofficial  cran- 
berry center  of  the  West,  and  for 
this  Mrs.  Kranick,  in  particular,  is 
as  well  qualified  as  anyone  in 
Oregon  or  Washington.  For  years 
cranberries  have  been  her  intense 
interest.  She  has  held  positions 
in  cranberry  organizations,  has 
written  articles  concerning  the 
fruit  for  many  publications,  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  CRAN- 
BERRIES. 

The  cranberry  industry,  as  one 
of  the  smaller  agricultural  activ- 
ities of  Oregon,  does  not  receive 
as  much  interest  from  the  State 
as  does  the  industry  in  the  other 
cranberry  districts.  Mrs.  Kranick 
is  waging  an  active  campaign  in 
bringing  about  greater  recognition, 
as  she  is  a  member  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural,  Research  and 
Advisory  Council,  which  meets 
frequently  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Corvalis.  She 
"talks  up"  the  cranberry  industry 
at  every  possible  opportunity  and 
says   she  enjoys     the     experience 


greatly.  As  she  is  the  only  fem- 
inine member,  she  is  listened  to 
intently,  and.  feels  she  is  making 
those  in  authority  in  Oregon  State 
agricultural  affairs  considerably 
more  "cranberry  conscious"  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 
Son  Martin  Enthusiastic 

Martin,  30,  only  son  of  the  Kra- 
nicks, returned  to  the  "home  place" 
bog  after  his  discharge  from  ser- 
vice with  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  in 
Europe.  He  is  enthusiastic  about 
seeing  what  he  can  do  "on  his 
own"  in  cranberries  as  soon  as 
his  parents  I'elinquish  full  control 
of  the  property  to  him. 

Made  30  German  Aid  Raids 

Martin  is  a  civil  engineer,  a 
graduate  of  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvalis,  1940,  with  a  B.  S.  de- 
gree. He  is  anxious  to  apply  en- 
gineering methods  and.  thoughts  to 
cranberry  growing.  Plus  his  col- 
lege training  as  an  engineer  he 
has  had  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Colorado 
and  Nebraska.  His  army  air  ser- 
vice consisted  of  being  stationed 
in  England,  where  as  navigator  of 
a  B-17  he  ni'ade  no  less  than  30 
raids  over  Germany.  His  ships, 
he  says,  were  shot  at  many  times 
on  these  ferocious  raids,  but  he 
was  fortunate  enough  never  to 
have   been    shot   down. 

With  his  parents  such  enthusi- 
astic cranberry  growers,  Martin 
has  always  known  more  or  less 
about  the  industry.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  service  he  came  back 
to  Bandon  and  did  some  bog  work. 
Now  he  is  hard  at  work  learning 
the  problem  of  a  cranberry  grow- 
er the  hard  way — by  actually  go- 
ing after  them.  He  is  currently 
treasurer  of  the  Southwestern 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association. 

His  Hobby  Is  Maps 

As  an  engineer  and  navigator 
in  the  air  service  he  became  inter- 
ested in  maps  and  the  collecting  of 
maps.  This  is  his  hobby.  In  an 
enclosed  section  of  the  Kranick 
warehouse,  which  is  his  present 
sleeping  and  recreation  quarters, 
he  has  no  less  than  4,000  maps, 
all  neatly  filed  away.  These,  with 
the  cabinets  in  which  they  are 
placed,  represent  quite  a  little 
financial  investment.  He  has  maps 
of  just  about  every  place  in  the 
world.    Many  of  these  are  contour 
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Mrs.  Elhel  Kianick  hands  a   growing  berry  to   her  husband.  Leslie,  on  their  bog  at  Cape  Blanco. 
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maps. 

He  asked  the  writer  just  where 
his  home  was  located  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  it  was  only  a  few  mom- 
ents before  he  had  found  the 
Wareham,  Mass.,  U.  S.  topograph- 
ical section,  found  the  exact  road, 
and  the  location  of  the  house. 
Can   Locate  Massachusetts  Bogs 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  his 
maps  of  Plymouth  and  Barnstable 
Counties  he  rather  put  the  writer 
to  shame  by  being  able  to  deter- 
mine the  location,  size  and  eleva- 
tion of  many  a  bog  around  Carver, 
Plymouth,  Middleboro  or  on  the 
Cape  of  which  we  knew  the  loca- 
tion or  size  only  generally.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  had  done  a  lot  of 
map  study  of  the  Massachusetts 
bog  area  and  that  this  rather 
unique  hobby  of  his  is  one  at  which 
he  works  a  good.  deal.  He  said 
that  from  his  maps  he  could  locate 
almost  "any  hedge  row  in  Eng- 
land." 

The  "old  home  place",  which  he 
will  take  over,  with  its  beautiful 
long   approach   lined     with   rhodo- 
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Large  Attendance  At 
Meeting  of  Wisconsin 
Growers  August  8th 

The  annual  sunvmer  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  was  held  on 
August  8,  at  the  DuBay  Cranberry 
Company    pi-operty,    DuBay,    Wis- 

dendron  plants,  consists  of  13  cran- 
berry acres,  this  including  certain 
areas  which  are  now  under  con- 
struction. The  Kranick  inarsh, 
mostly  built  on  peat,  Massachusetts 
fashion,  is  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  bogs  in  Oregon.  It  has 
averaged,  about  1,100  barrels  in 
production.  Martin,  at  present,  is 
unmarried. 

Regarding  Martin's  plans,  it 
should  perhaps  be  said  these  were 
his  ambitions.  As  a  Reserve  offi- 
cer, he  is  again  uncertain  because 
of  the  Korean  situation.  He  does 
not  know  from  d,ay  to  day  if  he 
will  be  called  back  to  service. 


consin.  One  of  the  largest  at- 
tendances in  years  was  present, 
approximately  150. 

President  Newell  Jasperson  in- 
troduced the  following  speakers, 
Professor  R.  H.  Roberts,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  who  spoke  con- 
cerning weed  control;  Professor 
John  Kross  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  of  W. 
(address  expected  to  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  next  issue),  Henry 
F.  Bain,  who  talked  upon  keeping 
quality  in  relation  to  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  Franklin 
of  Massachusetts,  expressing  his 
impression  of  the  great  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  Wisconsin 
cranberry  industry  since  his  last 
visit  there  a  number  of  years  ago. 
He  told,  also,  of  insecticides  which 
the  East  Wareham  Experimental 
Station  was  working  with,  and 
made  some  general  remarks  as 
concerns    the    cranberry    industry. 

Cut  lemons  can  be  preserved  by 
smearing  the  cut  surface  with  the 
yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  then  set- 
ting it  aside  to  dry. 


Cape    Growers    ''Flabergasted"    at    First 
Official    Estimate    Of    Near    A    Million 


Announcement  a  t  Annual 
Association  Meeting,  East 
Wareham,  August  22, 
Brings  Immediate  Im- 
promptu Discussion  Con- 
cerning Disposal,  and  of 
Leaving  20',<  on  Vines — 
Group  Interested  in  New 
"All-Purpose"  Tractor  and 
Other  Equipment. 

Interest  in  hearing  the  first  of- 
ficial estimate  of  the  1950  cran- 
berry crop  was  probably  never 
higher,  in  view  of  the  present  gen- 
eral cranberry  industry  situation, 
than  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, State  Bog,  East  Ware- 
hanj,  Tuesday,  August  22nd.  And. 
it  was  a  rather  "flabbergasted" 
attendance  of  about  200  who  heard 
C.  D.  Stevens,  statistician  of  the 
New  England  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice, announce  the  Government 
estimate  for  the  United  States  as 
969,000  bbls.,  or  for  the  largest 
production  ever,  exceeding  the 
1948  production  of  967,000  by  a 
slight  margin. 

This,  if  the  preliminary  estimate 
proves  to  be  correct,  will  be  36  per 
cent  above  the  average  and  com- 
pares to  840,000,  revised  figure  for 
last  year.  Broken  down  by  states, 
Massachusetts  was  accorded  an 
even  600,000,  15  per  cent  above 
last  year's  revised  figure  of  530,000 
and  29  per  cent  above  avefage,  and 
second  only  to  605,000  barrels  in 
'48;  Wisconsin,  230,000,  second, 
largest  and  80  per  cent  above  aver- 
age; New  Jersey,  85,000,  10  per 
cent  above  average;  Oregon,  16,000 
as  compared  to  13,400  last  year; 
Washington  38,000,  as  compared  to 
40,000  last  year. 

Leave  20%  on  Bogs? 

President  Melville  C.  Beaton  of 
Wareham,  following  this  report, 
said,  "There  it  is.  You  can  decide 
whether  you  like  it  or  not."  He 
then  said  that  he,  personally,  felt 
growers  should  concentrate  on 
marketing  the  good  berries  first. 
This  led  to  an  interesting  impromp- 
tu discussion.  Chester  Robbins, 
Onset,  suggested     that     if     every 


grower  should  refrain  from  pick- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  his  crop,  he  for 
one  was  willing  to  do  this.  Mar- 
cus L.  Urann,  president  of  NCA, 
was  called  upon  to  see  what  he 
thought  of  such  an  idea  and  said 
he  thought  it  might  be  good,.  He 
then  said  NCA  has  a  big  demand 
for  canned  sauce,  which  he  said 
was  not  due  to  stocking  up  inven- 
tories against  the  future,  but  was 
due  to  replacement  of  sauce  sold. 

Mr.  Beaton  asked  Mr.  Urann  if 
growers  might  not  be  able  to  de- 
vise some  standard  of  grades, 
v.hich  would  prevent  the  shipment 
of  all  undersized  berries,  such  as 
pies  and  seconds,  and  if  it  was  too 
late  for  anything  like  this  to  be 
done  this  year.  Mr.  Urann  said 
he  thought  Mr.  Beaton  had  a  good 
point  there  and  that  it  was  not  too 
late.  He  said  a  committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  was  then 
working  on  plans  for  the  coming 
marketing  season. 

He  was  subjected  to  a  barrage 
of  questions,  during  which  his  re- 
plies indicated  that  the  NCA 
would  have  no  surplus  of  berries 
by  October  15;  the  price  of  $1.50 
a  dozen  cans  would  not  be  lowered 
(but  he  would  not  say  whether  it 
would  or  wouldn't  be  raised)  or 
what  NCA  would  pay  this  fall. 
He  mentioned  the  plans  of  the  co- 
operative were  to  can  4,000,000 
cases  or  400,000  barrels,  and  spoke 
of  a  price  of  $12.00  net  to  the 
grower-members  of  NCA. 

Lawrence  Cole  of  Carver  asked 
how  large  a  crop  a  grower  would 
have  to  pick  it  all  to  advantage, 
or  how  many  barrels  to  the  acre, 
which  was  not  answered,  although 
Mr.  Urann  said  he  thought  the 
crop  which  could  advantageously 
be  sold  this  year  might  to  800  to 
850  thousnd,  which  the  not  picking 
of  20  per  cent  would  just  about 
make. 
Argues  Growers  Should  Set  Price 

Lester  W.  Jenney  of  Massachu- 
setts said  the  solution  of  the  cran- 
berry growers'  problem  was  plain. 
That  was  that  the  growers  should 
set  the  price  they  should  receive, 


and  not  NCA  or  ACE.  He  said 
ciinsumers  would  pay  any  reason- 
able price  asked  if  necessary,  if 
the  cost  of  production  was  e.x- 
plained  to  them.  Mr.  Urann  dis- 
agreed with  that. 

Judge  J.  Arthur  Baker,  Bourne, 
asked  Mr.  Urann  if  he  had  any 
idea  of  how  many  berries  the  pub- 
lic would  take  at  a  price  that  would 
give  the  growers  a  reasonable  re- 
turn. Mr.  Urann,  speaking  only 
for  the  canning  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, said  400,000  barrels  was  a 
figure  he  considered  about  right. 

It  was  an  interesting  rapid-fire 
debate,  and  probably  the  first  time, 
at  least  in  recent  years,  there  has 
been  such  discussion  of  leaving 
fruit  unpicked  on  the  vines.  No 
conclusion  was  reached. 

In  commenting  on  the  figures  he 
had  just  released,  Statistician 
Stevens  said  that  obviously  a  rea- 
son for  the  trouble  within  the  in- 
dustry was  that  four  out  of  five 
of  the  last  crops  had  been  record 
crops.  Discussing  further  the 
Massachusetts  crop,  he  said  esti- 
mates were  for  54  per  cent  Blacks, 
Howes  41,  and  other  varieties  5, 
approximately  the  same  as  last 
year.  He  said  the  Wisconsin  esti- 
mate was  possibly  to  be  qualified 
by  the  fact  that  much  would,  de- 
pend upon  the  growing  conditions 
from  then  on,  as  the  season  was 
late  in  that  state.  In  Massachu- 
setts, he  said  there  had  been  slight 
frost  loss,  a  rather  heavy  flowering 
followed  by  a  heavy  set,  and  that 
rainfall  had  been  deficient,  but  had 
been  ofl'set  in  sizing  berries  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  August  19  and  20. 
Opinions  as  to  Price  Differ 
Opinions  as  to  the  general  pros- 
pects as  to  price  conditions  this 
fall  differed,  as  usual.  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  John  Chand- 
ler asserted  he  thought  there  was 
a  general  firming  of  prices.  "More 
people  are  working  than  a  year 
ago,  more  money  is  being  spent. 
At  this  time  last  year  some  agri- 
cultural markets  had  already 
bogged  down.  None  have  so  far 
this  year.  There  is  more  money 
being  spent  in  department  and 
grocery  stores",  he  continued,  and 
while  undoubtedly  some  of  this 
was  "scare"  purchasing  because  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
it  was  not,  and  was  healthy  buy- 
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ing-    from     expanding-     purchasing- 
power. 

A.  F.  Wolf,  economist  for  Hills 
Brothers,  New  York,  said  he  could 
not  subscribe  entirely  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  returns  would  be 
better  than  in  the  past  two  years. 
He  said  prices  had  increased  since 
the  war  in  Korea,  but  that,  from 
that  advance,  some  were  then  re- 
treating-. He  said  growers  said 
costs  of  production  have  increased, 
but  that  the  consumer  would  take 
absolutely  no  account  of  this.  He 
rather  sharply  criticized  some  mat- 
ters of  forecasting.  He  said  grow- 
ers did  not  give  in  accurate  reports 
to  estimators,  and  he  didn't  have 
much  faith  in  long-range  weather 
forecasting.  He  said  that  while 
there  shouldn't  be  such  a  hot  fall 
as  last  year,  still,  there  could  be. 
There  are  two  things  to  do,  he 
added:  feed  the  fresh  fruit  market 
all  the  cellophane  it  will  take,  and 
s-econdly,  get  rid  of  any  carry-over 
except  what  is  needed,  by  January 
first;  to  "have  any  more  than  that 
is  an  economic  absurdity." 

Officers   Elected 

Officers  of  the  association  elect- 
ed were:  president,  Melville  C. 
Beaton,  Wareham;  1st  vice  presi- 
dent, E.  L.  Bartholomew,  Ware- 
ham;  2nd  vice-president,  Robert  S. 
Handy,  Cataumet;  secretary,  Gil- 
bert T.  Beaton,  Wareham;  treas- 
urer, Miss  R.  Thelma  Laukka, 
Wareham;  directors,  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin, Geoi-ge  E.  Short,  John  F.  Har- 
riott, Stanley  D.  Benson,  Walcott 
Ames,  George  Briggs,  Russell 
Makepeace,  Raymond  Syrillia, 
Ralph  Thacher,  and  honorary, 
Chester  A.  Vose  and  Franklin  E. 
Smith. 

State  Cranberry  Specialist  "Dick" 
Beattie,  reporting  for  the  frost 
committee,  said  this  year  there 
were  190  subscribers  as  against 
213  last  year,  not  much  of  a  drop 
in  view  of  the  cranberry  economic 
situation.  Only  11  spring  frost 
warnings  had  gone  out  in  1950, 
compared  to  45  in  the  '49  season. 
Miss  Laukka,  in  her  report,  said 
membership  had  dropped  only  from 
249  in  '49  to  214  currently.  Rus- 
sell Makepeace,  speaking  for  the 
library  and  educational  committee, 
said  the  cranberry  library  at  the 
Middleboro  Library  was  und.oubt- 
edly     the     greatest     collection     of 


"Cranberryiana"  in  the  WoHd,  and 
was  constantly  being  added  to,  due 
chiefly  to  Dr.  Franklin's  untiring- 
interest  and  efforts.  Volumes  of 
"Cranberry  World",  "Cooperative 
News",  and  "Cranberries"  maga- 
zine were  to  be  hound,  two  com- 
plete sets  of  each,  and  shelves  were 
to  replace  the  present  cranberry 
bo.xes  as  containers  for  the  volumes 
there. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Chandler  of  the 
East  Wareham  Experimental  Staff 
told  of  the  research  being  done  on 
"liquid  fertilizers."  These  new 
chemicals  are  put  in  flood  waters 
at  the  reservoir,  thus  avoiding 
practically  all  of  the  cost  of  appli- 
cation, which  often  runs  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  ma- 
terials themselves.  He  said,  that 
this  method  has  very  considerable 
promise  for  the  cxanberry  growers 
in  substantial  savings. 

A  rather  new  subject  for  official 
attention  of  Massachusetts  growers 
was  broached  by  Winston  Savilla 
of  the  Phillips'  Wild-Life  Labor- 
atory at  Upton,  who  said  he  want- 
ed to  get  the  growers'  opinions  up- 
on a  season  for  muskrats  and  upon 
muskrat  control.  Developments  of 
this  project  will  probably  be  re- 
ported later. 

Sen.   Stone   Speaks 

State  Senator  Edward  C.  Stone 
made  an  interesting-  contribution 
to  the  meeting  by  a  discussion  upon 
a  community  college  in  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  area.  As 
chairman  of  the  legislative  agri- 
cultural committee,  he  said  he  had 
a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
farmers  and  of  the  cranberry  grow- 
ers of  his  district  aijd  would  do 
anything  he  could  to  help  the 
growers   in   any  worthy  project. 

Louis  Webster,  state  division  of 
markets,  in  a  brief  talk  said.  Sen- 
ator Stone,  in  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  agricultural  committee, 
had  done  more  for  the  farmers 
than  any  other  chairman,  not  ex- 
cepting- the  late  Calvin  Coolidge, 
who  once  held  that  position.  Com- 
missioner Chandler  in  his  remarks 
also  highly  praised  the  Cape  Cod 
senator.  Mr.  Webster  made  the 
suggestion  that  some  very  worth- 
while local  cranberry  publicity 
could  be  obtained  very  likely  from 
a  visit  of  a  bus  load  of  radio  com- 
mentators and  farm  editors  to  the 


cranberry  district  during  the  com- 
ing harvest  season.  He  said  that 
last  year  19  of  such  persons  had 
visited  apple  orchards  and  the  at- 
tendant later  broadcasts  and  news- 
paper aiticles  concerning  apples 
couldn't  have  been  duplicated  for 
several  thousands  of  dollars. 
"Radio  audiences  will  listen  at- 
tentively to  such  broadcasts",  he 
declared,  "if  they  feel  the  broad- 
cast is  not  a  paid  one." 

Radio  Commentator 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  fam- 
ous radio  broadcaster  was  present 
at  the  meeting  in  Jesse  A.  Buffum 
of  Boston's  Columbia  WEEL  He 
has  frequently  mentioned  cran- 
berries in  his  early  morning  talks. 
Asked  to  say  a  few  words  at  the 
meeting-  he  said  he  had  written  a 
carefully  prepared  speech  and 
would  give  it.  The  speech  consist- 
ed of  "Howdy." 

Walter  A.  Piper  of  the  division 
of  markets  told  the  growers  that 
his  past  experience  had  shown  him 
many  times  that  when  things 
seemed  worse  this  was  often  a 
presage  for  the  better,  provided 
the  product  concerned  was  funda- 
mentally good,  and  cranberries 
were  certainly  a  good  product.  He 
said  there  were  so  many  good 
angles  to  the  publicizing  and  sell- 
ing of  cranberries  that  the  grow- 
ers, by  keeping  on  with  the  in- 
creased accent  on  advertising  of 
the  last  few  yaers,  in  time  were 
bound  to  reap  the  benefits.  He 
said,  new  products  should  be 
stressed  and  geographically  wider 
markets  sold. 

James  W.  Dayton,  Massachusetts 
leader  of  county  agents,  put  in  a 
strong  word  for  a  strong  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association. 
He  said  this  old  association  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  because  of  the 
cranberry  clubs  and  other  groups 
active  in  the  cranberry  industry. 
"I  like  to  attend  these  meetings,  to 
lend  my  support  to  your  organiza- 
tions. It  is  the  one  over-all  assoc- 
iation of  cranberry  growers  in  the 
State.  It  includes  those  who  be- 
lieve in  various  types  of  marketing 
and  it  should  never  be  abandoned." 

Another  interesting  demonstra- 
tion was  for  a  new  type  pump,  de- 
veloped by  Russell  A.  Trufant  of 
North  Carver.  This  pump,  of  the 
propellor  type,  had  been  rigged  up 
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in  a  temjjol'ary  set-Up  at  the  res- 
eivoii-  of  the  State  bog  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dike.  The  propellor  is 
(hiven  by  bevel  gears  running-  in 
oil.  The  job  throws  1800  gallons 
of  water  a  minute  with  a  6%  ft. 
head  of  water.  Operated,  by  a  7y2 
hp,  electric  motor  with  a  fluctuat- 
ing valve  it  can  put  water  on  or 
oft',  and  is  expected  to  be  offered 
at  a  very  low  price  to  the  industry. 
As  always  when  shown  at  meetings 
the  Western  Picker  had  a  crowd 
around  it  as  "Rudy"  Hillstrom  of 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  its  developer 
and,  manufacturer,  explained  the 
new  features  of  this  year's  model, 
which  has  burlap  bags  to  hold  the 
harvested  berries  instead  of  picking- 
boxes,  if  desired. 

Other  exhibits  included  the  new 
"Spee-Dee'  filler  to  be  used  in  fill- 
ing cellophane  bags,  put  on  the 
cranberry  market  by  the  Paul  L. 
Karstrom  Company  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  packaging  equip- 
ment, the  well-known  Jari  Power 
Scythe,  presented  by  Elwood  E. 
Holmes  of  Carver,  and  representa- 
tion of  its  products  for  cranberry 
growers  by  th  Frost  Insecticide 
Company  of  Arlington. 
Weather  Good 

The  meeting  began  promptly  at 
10  in  the  morning.  A  chicke  npie 
dinner  was  served  by  ladies  of  the 
Wareham  M.  E.  church  at  noon,  for 
which  180  tickets  were  sold,  and 
closed  at  about  3  o'clock.  The 
usual  good  weather  which  favors 
these  meetings  almost  every  year 
prevailed,  although  at  times  the 
weather  was  a  little  threatening. 
Visitors 

Charles  A.  Doehlert  of  the  New 
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Jersey  Blueberry-Cranberry  Lab- 
oratory was  the  only  visitor  from 
that  state  and  he  said  briefly  he 
was  always  glad  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  Cape  Associ- 
ation meetings,  where  he  invariably 
learned  something  more  about 
cranberries.  C.  D.  Hammond,  Jr., 
general  manager  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  also 
said  he  was  gratified  to  be  able  to 
attend   the   meeting. 

"All-Purpose"  Tractor 
As  usual  a  good  deal  of  interest 
centered  around  mechanical  ex- 
hibits at  the  meeting.  Chief  among 
these  was  a  new  "all-purpose" 
tractor  developed,  by  Prof.  Earle 
Cox,  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  Prof.  Herbert  Stapleton 
of  the  agricultural  department, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, working  almost  exclusively 
with  Federal  funds.  This  machine 
gave  two  demonstrations  during 
the  day,  being  operated  by  Philip 
Handy.    The  first  was  to  show  how 


it  could  cross  ditches  on  a  bog, 
and  second,  on  the 'shore,  spreading- 
a  DDT  dust. 

The  machine  is  primarily  a 
wheel-type  tractor  ( Allis-Chambers, 
Model  G.)  which  had  been  rigged 
with  a  tandem  drive.  This  one 
piece  of  appax-atus  can  clean  ditch- 
es, spread  sand,  fertilize,  spread  a 
spray  mist  concentrate  in  a  20  foot 
swath  with  a  20  foot  boom,  and 
also  dust.  It  is  the  expectation  to 
develop  a  harvester  from  it  also. 
With  various  attachments  it  is  ex- 
pected to  do  all  these  various  bog 
operations  at  a  saving  to  growers 
in  lessening  of  the  cost  in  equip- 
ment. Working  on  the  machine  to 
prepare  it  in  preliminary  form  for 
the  meeting  were  the  Hayden  Sep- 
arator Company,  Emile  C.  St. 
Jacques  of  Wareham  in  dusting  and 
spraying  equipment,  and  ,  the 
Brackett  &  Shaw  company  of  Som- 
ersworth,  N.  H.,  in  adapting  the 
drive. 


PRE-FABRICATED  FLUMB 

Sliding  Gate  Reservoir  F4umes — the  kind  that  let  you  sleep 
on  frosty  nights. 

Dog-leg  Reservoir  Flumes — for  Oxygen  Enrichment. 

Flashboard-type  Lower  Flumes — for  close  regulation  of  water 
levels. 

WITH  ARMCO  PIPE 

Lone  lengths — few  joints — easy  to  handle.  , 

Galvanized,  asbestos   bonded,   completely   coated,   with  a  paved  bottom  to 

take  the  wear. 

AND  NO  SPILING 

Instead,  on  short  pipes,  reservoir  flumes,  or  where  eels  and  muskrats 
are  bad,  use  a  corrugated-iron  seepwall  collar,  extending  two  feet  above, 
below,  and  both  sides  of  pipe. 

ASSEMBLED    IN    A    FEW    HOURS 

Excavating  and   backfilling   your   chief  problem. 

NO   SETTLEMENT 

Except  as   the  whole  dike  settles,   even  on   the  softest  bottom. 

DELIVERY  , 

Normally  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  yo  u  order.  Iblaterial  trucked 
from  Palmer.  Unloaded  as  near  the  sites  as  they  can  reasonably  get 
with   a   loaded   trailer   truck. 

PRICE 

Depends    on    size,.;biejght,     length,   etc.       Unless    the    flume   is     unusually 
high,  wide  and  handsome,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10  per  inch  of  outlet 
diameter:   18"  outlet,-  $180.      Short,  simple   flumes   are  as   much  as   25%  " 
less.      This    is  , delivered    price;   you     install    it.      I     sometimes     supervise 
installation  for  a  fee. 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 

Hydraulic    Consultant    —    Bog    Railroads    For  -Sale    or    Rent 

Tel.  Carver  64-11  NORTft  CARVER,  MASS. 
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McCrew  Tells 
N.  E.  Meeting 
Outlook  is  Better 

New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  with  a  good  attendance, 
held  its  summer  meeting  Septem- 
ber 2,  at  Carver  town  hall,  heard 
its  own  estimate  of  the  size  of 
Cape  Cod's  cranberry  crop,  which 
agreed  approximately  with  Gov. 
estimate  of  600,000  bbls.  for  Mass- 
achusets  and  the  pre-season  re- 
port of  E.  Clyde  McGrew  as  to 
probable  marketing  conditions, 
which  in  the  main  seemed  a  favor- 
able outlook,  at  least  better  than 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
membership  voted  to  "co-operate" 
with  other  sales  companies,  mak- 
ing up  ACE  in  the  1950  fresh  fruit 
advertising  program.  No  definite 
sum  or  percentage  per  barrel  was 
designated. 

As  regards  the  N.  E.  crop  esti- 
mate, arrived  at  from  132  mem- 
bers who  filled  outright,  although 
there  was  a  difference  in  varieties 
as  to  quantity.  The  New  England 
estimate  for  Howes  is  but  33  per- 
cent, less  than  Gov.  estimate  for 
Massachusetts,  while  Blacks  went 
up  to  61  and  other  varieties  5  per- 
cent. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Presi- 
dent Homer  L.  Gibbs  greeted 
members  and  friends  and  told  of 
the  resignation  of  Arthur  D.  Ben- 
son as  general  manager  and  treas- 
urer after  42  years  of  service  to 
the  company  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  C.  Makepeace  to  the 
treasurer-ship  and  "executive  of- 
ficer," and  the  naming  of  Miss  Sue 
A.  Pitman  as  executive  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  office  details. 
Hopes  Benson's  Services  Not  Lost 
In  his  brief  president's  address, 
Mr.  Gibbs  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Ben- 
son' services  would  not  be  lost  to 
the  industry  and  he  hoped  he 
would  go  on  with  his  work  in  the 
Cranberry  Growers'  Council,  of 
which  currently  he  was  unpaid 
secretary-treasurer. 

McGrew  Feels  Outlook  Better 

As     regards     market     potential 

i  Mr.  McGrew  said  his  travels  over 

I  the   country   had   showed   him   the 

atmosphere  of  the  trade  had  been 


good  in  June,  but  of  last  August 
was  not  so  good,  due  in  part  to 
the  unsettled  condition  of  "every- 
thing." 

"I  can't  help  but  feel  that  the 
outlook  for  cranberries  this  com- 
ing market  season  is  exceptionally 
good,  that  is  good  compared  to  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  but  not 
as  it  was  during  the  boom  of  the 
war  years,  of  course,''  he  said. 

He  said  the  Exchange  had  re- 
ceived inquiries  already  about  how- 
soon  berries  could  be  received  by 
the  trade,  partcularly  mentioning 
one  "chain"  which  said  it  was 
ready  to  handle  cranberries  al- 
ready so  early  in  the  season.  This 
was  something  which  had  never 
happened  before,  he  added. 

Buttressing  his  opinion  of  an 
improved  market  this  fall,  he  de- 
clared most  fruits  which  might  be 
competitive  were  lesser  in  quan- 
tity than  last  year,  and  in  fact 
the  only  two  fruits  which  were 
estimated  as  in  increased  supply 
were  cranberries  and  Florida 
citrus.  He  mentioned  an  increas- 
ing demand  of  the  trade  for  fresh 
cranberries  in  the  window  box 
package  as  compared  to  cellophane 
bags,  and  said  25  percent  of  the 
ACE  pack  might  be  marketed  in 
that  form. 

He  referred  to  a  long-range 
weather  forecast  as  for  a  warm 
September  but  a  cool  October  and 
November,  so  that  last  fall's  un- 
precedented heat  during  the  height 
of  marketing  season  might  not  de- 
velop this  fall  again. 

He  was  followed  on  the  program 
by  Stanley  Benson,  recently  affili- 
ated with  the  ACE  New  York  of- 
fice, saying  he  had  contacted  diff- 
erent markets  than  Mr.  McGrew, 
and  had  also  found  good  reception 
as  concerns  this  fall's  marketing 
of  cranberries  by  the  trade. 

Mr.  McGrew  also  referred  to  loss 
in  membership  in  the  co-operative 
field  in  Massachusetts  to  indepen- 
dent distributors  and  to  a  new 
co-op  (Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co- 
operative, Inc.,)  and  said  competi- 
tion was  not  a  thing  to  be  feared, 
but  to  be  met  fairly  in  the  markets 
with  good,  honest  competition  in 
the  American  way.  But,  he  added, 
"If  we  have  to  fight  fire  with  fire 
we  will  fight  it  with  fire." 


Makepeace  Not  Down-Hearted 

Mr.  Makepeace  asserted  that 
only  good  quality  berries  should 
be  put  on  the  market  this  year,  as 
fresh  fruit.  He  said  he  was  not 
down-hearted  in  the  least  as  to 
the  future  of  the  New  England 
Sales  Co.  He  urged  members  not 
to  look  behind,  but  to  look  ahead 
and  to  "pump  efficiency  into  the 
organization." 

Harvest  labor  situation  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  Tudor 
Bradley  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security, 
of  Taunton,  said  he  feared  the 
supply  might  be  considerably 
tighter  than  last  year,  due  to  in- 
creasing employment  in  industry, 
because  of  the  Korean  war.  He 
said,  however,  he  thought  sufficient 
labor  would  be  found,  and  that  his 
agency  (an  affiiliation  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service)  had  listed 
300  scoopers.  He  told  of  6  recruit- 
ing centers  of  service  which  had 
been  set  up  in  the  cranberry  area 
and  asked  the  cooperation  of  the 
growers  in  filling  their  needs,  and 
particularly  to  supply  transporta- 
tion of  workers  to  and  from  bogs. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  asserted  he 
thought  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
Massachusett's  crop  would  prove 
to  be  good.  (Incubator  keeping 
quality  tests  of  N.  E.  Sales  had 
not  been  completed  at  the  date  of 
the  meeting.)  He  declined  any 
comment  on  the  crop  estimate,  say- 
ing simply  "it  has  been  made." 

The    meeting    lasted    only    until 
noon,  with  no  luncheon  served. 

OUR  COOPERATIVES  AND 
THE  CRANBERRY   BUSINESS 


They  Have  Failed  the  Indus- 
try! Are  They  Going  to 
Continue  To? 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  is 
a.  "guest"  editorial,  expressing  the 
views  of  the  writer,  Laurence  Cole, 
of  North  Carver,  Massachusetts,  a 
cranberry  grower.  This  letter 
from  Mr.  Cole  was  received  too  late 
for  insertion  in  last  month's  issue. 
CRANBERRIES  welcomes  expres- 
sions of  opinion  of  members  of  the 
industry). 

As  the  cooperatives  go,  so  goes 
the  industry.  I  think  most  grow- 
ers will  draw  this  same  conclusion 
as  they  look  back  through  the  past. 

(Continued   on       Pa(e    17) 
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ONE  MILLION  BARRELS 


CRANBERRIES    -    WAREHAM.     MASSACHUSETTS 


WHAT  has  been  forecast  as  the  all-time 
record  crop  of  cranberries,  to  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes  the  long-expect- 
ed "million-barrel"  crop,  certainly  sets  up 
an  all-time  challenge  to  the  selling  co-ops 
and  also  to  the  independent  distributors. 
This  expected  huge  crop  comes  just  at  the 
time  when  the  industry  could  undoubtedly 
have  done  very  nicely  with  a  considerably 
smaller  one. 

This  is  something,  as  one  grower  said, 
which  the  selling  agents  can  "really  put 
their  teeth  into",  that  is  the  job  of  making 
the  consuming  public  put  its  teeth  into 
either  fresh  or  processed  cranberries,  to 
clean  up  the  crop  at  a  price  which  returns 
reasonable  profit  to  the  growers. 

It  is  obviously  no  cinch  to  sell  a  million 
barrels  of  cranberries.  In  this  deal  the 
Council  has  its  opportunity  to  play  its  part. 
In  a  way  at  the  present  moment  we  would 
liken  the  Council  to  the  United  Nations 
organization — that  both  can  be  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  the  one  to  the  world,  the 
other  to  the  cranberry  industry.  The 
chance  to  do  something  is  there,  but  al- 
though they  have  taken  some  actions,  both 
are  really  unproved  in  their  worth  so  far. 

We  need  a  lot  of  peace  in  the  world, 
and  we  read  in  an  agricultural  paper  that 
with  the  world  increases  in  population  "we 
are  getting  to  a  place  where  a  lot  of  food  is 
important.  A  surplus  in  food  is  a  comfort- 
able thought  to  the  consumer."  And  then 
the  article  went  on:  "It  is  not  so  comfort- 
able to  the  producer  who  may  suffer  serious 
loss  for  his  efforts.  When  a  tiller  of  the 
land  produces  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time,  he 
does  not  shut  down  his  factory  or  go  on  a 
strike.  .  .  . 

That  seems  to  us  to  be  an  important 
point  for  the  cranberry  grower — he  cannot 
very  well  shut  down  his  factory,  which,  of 
course,  is  his  bog.  The  only  way  he  can 
shut  down  is  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  many 
years  of  labor.  That  he  does  not  want  to 
do. 

But,  for  one  thing,  certainly,  the  cran- 
berry grower  has  proven  that  he  can  pro- 
duce cranberries  in  large  quantities — in 
such  large  quantities  that  they  have  not 
been  sold  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
at  a  price  which  brings  him  an  adequate 
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return.  It  would  seem  that  somehow  with- 
in the  industry — or  outside,  if  necessary — 
the  leadership  to  dispose  of  all  these  cran- 
berries at  a  price  which  is  fair  to  the  grow- 
er and  the  consumer  alike  should  come 
about. 

Maybe  this  will  develop  this  year. 
Certainly  the  industry  is  more  conscious  of 
the  selling  problems  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  when  everjrthing  was  rosy.  Let's 
hope  so.  After  all,  it  is  a  long  lane  which 
has  no  turning,  and  perhaps  we  have 
reached  that  turning. 
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Above: — Philip  Handy  demonstrates 
ihe  "all  purpose"  tractor  in  crossing  a 
ditch,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association,  East 
Wareham,    Mass. 


Left: — Russell  A.  Trufant  is  shown 
with  his  new  hog  pump,  temporarily  set 
up  at    the   State  Bog. 


Opposite  page:  Upper — General  view  of 
the  Cape  Cod  growers  holding  annual 
meeting  under  the  trees  at  the  State 
Bog;  the  speaker  (with  officers  behind 
him)  facing  audience  is  A.  F.  Wolf  of 
Hills    Brothers    Company,    New    York. 


Opposite  page:  Lower — Officers  of,  and 
two  of  the  speakers  at  the  Cape  Cod 
meeting;  left  to  right,  Robert  S.  Handy, 
2nd  vice-president;  Melville  C.  Beaton, 
president;  Mass.  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture John  Chandler;  Miss  R.  Thelma 
Laukka,  treasurer;  Mass.  Senator  Edward 
C.  Stone;  Gilbert  T.  Beaton,  secretary; 
E.  L.  Bartholomew,  1st  vice-president; 
Louis  Webster,  Mass.  Division  of  Mar- 
kets. (CRANBERRIES  Photos) 
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Oregon  Growers  To 
Protest  Tax  Ruling 
On  Bog  Properties 

Cranberry  growers  will  ask  the 
state  tax  commission  for  a  hearing 
so  they  can  present  the  growers' 
arguments  on  the  cranberry  bog 
land  assessment  question  in  the 
near  future,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Ray  Bates,  a  member  of  the 
Southwest  Oregon  Cranberry  Club 
tax  committee. 

The  committee,  backed  by  a  large 
majority  of  Coos  county  growers, 
is  spearheading  an  effort  to  get 
cranberry  land  assessment  policies 
established  along  somewhat  the 
same  lines  as  those  used  in  the 
assessment  of  other  comparable 
agricultural  land. 

Cannot  Appeal 

Bates  said  the  committee  has 
learned  that  there  is  no  legal 
provision  for  appealing  a  state  tax 


commission  ruling. 

The  committee  had  first  been 
instructed  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  appealing  to  the  circuit 
court  against  a  state  tax  comis- 
sion  ruling  which  reversed  the 
county  board  of  equalization  de- 
cision and  therefore  left  cranberry 
land  assessed  valuation  at  §500  per 
acre  for  producing  bogs  and  S250 
per  acre  for  unimproved  bog  land. 

The  committee  has  been  advised 
that  the  state  tax  commission's 
authority  is  supreme,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  appealed  in  a  circuit 
court. 

Will  Grant  Hearing 

However,  the  tax  commission  has 
informed  a  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mittee that  it  will  grant  a  hearing 
so  that  growers  can  present  their 
case. 

The  committee  is  now  as- 
sembling data  to  be  presented  at 
the  hearing.  As  soon  as  the  ma- 
terial  is    prepared,   the   conrmittee 


will    ask    the    tax    commission    to 
schedule  a  hearing. 

Support  Voted 

Full  support  of  the  tax  commit- 
tee's actions  was  voted  at  meetings 
of  all  three  local  marketing  organ- 
izations, the  National  Cranberry 
association  members,  the  Coos 
Cranberry  co-op  and  the  Bandon 
Cranberry  Growers  co-op. 

The  three  held  separate  meetings 
as  a  result  of  a  request  for  the 
aid  of  all  owners  of  cranberry  land 
issued  by  the  Southwest  Oregon 
Cranberry  Club  at  its  meeting 
August  4. 

The  club  voted  to  ask  bog  land 
owners  to  subscribe  S5  per  acre 
toward  defraying  expenses  of  pre- 
senting an  appeal  to  the  tax  com- 
mission ruling.  Bates  said  that 
costs  involved  in  preparing  a  case 
for  the  hearing  are  expected  to  be 
considerably  less  than  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  required  to 
take  an  appeal  into  court. 
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OUR  COOPERATIVES 


(Continued    from   Pace    12) 

Whether  it  is  a  "boom"  or  a  "bust" 
or  a  pleasant,  profitable  business 
it  is  our  cooperatives  that  set  the 
pattern  that  the  industry  follows. 
Our  leaders  are  appealing  to  us 
growers  for  our  continued  support. 
They  recognize  the  need  of  cooper- 
lation  among  growers.  They  have 
got  the  right  idea,  but  altogether 
the  wrong  approach.  As  they  tell 
us  the  virtues  of  true  cooperation 
and  what  can  be  gained  by  working 
together,  they  fail  to  practice  what 
they  preach.  It  is  a  lack  of  co- 
operation among  our  cooperative 
leaders  that  is  responsible  for  our 
present  predicament.  And  not 
until  our  leaders  do  a  much  better 
job  of  working  together  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  can  they 
expect  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
cooperation  from  we  growers.  As 
essential  as  grower  cooperation  is. 
it  cannot  be  obtained  without  first 
having  cooperation  among  our 
leaders.     Our  leaders  are  not  giv- 


ing us  this  necessary  cooperation. 
The  past  year  or  so  I  have  often 
noticed  full  page  color  ads  by  the 
Florida  citrus  industry,  where 
fresh  and  canned  fruit  were  adver- 


tised together  equally.  Due  to 
photography  difficulties  I  was  un- 
able to  have  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  these  ads  printed  in  this  maga- 
zine.   However,  I  hope  most  grow- 


BAD  NEWS 
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IF  when  disaster  strikes  insurance  pays  promptly 
in  cash  for  your  loss! 
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advised  by  Eben  A.  Thacher — your  sleep  will  be  more 
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jrs  are  not  only  aware  of  the  ads  I 
am  referring  to,  but  that  they  are 
also  aware  of  how  essential  it  is 
that  this  important  lesson  these 
ads  carry  be  applied  to  the  cran- 
ben-y  industry. 

Our      cranberry      leaders    have 
stacked  one  method  of  marketing 
against  the  other  which  boils  down 
to  just  the   same   as  stacking  one 
grower  against  another.       Instead 
of    our    fruit    going    through    the 
cooperative  channels     our     leaders 
tell  about,     actually     it  is     going 
through   highly    competitive   chan- 
nels.   And  it  is  the  worst  kind  of 
competition,  for  it  is  hard,  bitter, 
destructive     competition     based  on 
an  attitude  of    "dog  eat  d.og"     in- 
stead of  a  "live  and  let  live"  com- 
petitive feeling.     Our  leaders  have 
forgotten   that   our     co-ops     were 
formed  to  serve  the  industry;     in- 
stead, they     have     endeavored     to 
make  the  ind.ustry  serve  their  par- 
ticular cooperative  or  method     of 
marketing.     Our  leaders  have  been 
Fresh  Fruit  Brokers  and  Canners 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been  cranberry  growers. 

These  citrus  ads  are  based  on 
consumer  preference  and  not  grow- 
er preference.     These  fruit  grow- 


ers consider  it  good  business  and 
are     apparently     satisfied     to  sell 
what  they    produce     in     whatever 
form  the  consumer  prefers  to  buy 
it.  in.     Are  you  cranberry  leaders? 
No!     If  our  berries  don't  go  fresh 
fruit  many  of  the  leaders  of     the 
Exchange   and     Sales     Companies 
aren't   satisfied,  and   if  they  don't 
go  in  cans  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  aren't  satisfied.     You 
leaders  have  got  to  recognize  that 
by  and  large  it  is  all  one  market; 
not  a  fresh  fruit  market  or  a  can- 
ning market,  but  a  consumer  mar- 
ket.    The  consumer  goes  into  the 
same  store  to  buy  her_  cranberries, 
whether  it  be  fresh  fruit  or  canned 
sauce,  and  she  prepares  this  fruit 
along  with  the  same  meals.     It  is 
her  choice  and  not  our  preference 
that    should    make      we      growers 
think  in  terms  of  a  consumer  mar- 
ket and  not  in  terms     of  a  fresh 
fruit  market  or  a  canning  market. 
When  will -we  growers  see  the  day 
that  Eatmor  and  Ocean  Spray  are 
advertised   and   marketed     in   con- 
junction with  each  other  instead  of 
against  each  other?     It  looks  very 
doubtful  as  long  as  you  same  grow- 
ers remain  in  power. 

I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we 


can  enjoy  the  benefits 'of  one  strong  | 
cooperative  which  will  stabilize 
our  industry.  However,  Ihave  had 
enough  of  two  strong  cooperatives 
fighting  for  the  same  growers,  the 
same  berries,  and  actually  the  same 
market.  These  two  strong  cooper- 
atives have  made  our  industry  very 
unstable  by  encouraging  three 
damaging  extremes:  (1)  The  prices 
from  unreasonably  high  to  unrea- 
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sonably  low.  (2)  The  volume  from 
DO  berries  on  hand  and  a  big  de- 
mand to  a  whale  of  a  surplus.  (3) 
The  quality  and  amount  of  berries 
accepted  by  all  canners,  from  ac- 
cepting floats,  exceptionally  poor 
berries  to  refusing'  and  partially 
lejecting  berries  good  enough  for 
fresh  fruit  shipments  in  normal 
years.  These  three  extremes  have 
paved  the  way  for  an  even  more 
damaging  fourth  extreme  which  is 
in  the  making — that  of  over-sup- 
plying the  "independents".  They 
can  become  glutted  with  cranber- 
ries  also;   and  if,  and  when,  they 


do  we  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  freezers  being  packed,  al- 
though fresh  fruit  prices  will  be 
even  more  depressing.  The  best 
cushion  against  this  extreme  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  cooperative  lead- 
ers. They  way  they  work  together 
among  themselves  will  determine 
how  well  we  growers  will  cooper- 
ate with  them.  However,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  many  growers 
feel  unable  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  is  best  for  the  industry,  but 
only  as  to  how  they  can  get  more 
money  for  their  berries  in  an  en- 
deavor to  at  least  make  both  ends 
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Protects  Cranguyma! 


Protections 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
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SPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  GreKon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland.    Oregon 
W.   R.   AMES   COMPANY,    150    West    Hooper   St.,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BREX:K  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FAJIM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CORP. 


meet. 

In  both  co-ops  our  lawyers  have 
stated  that  after  we  have  suffered 
enough  adversity  we  will  form  one 
consolidated  cooperative.  How 
much  adversity  have  we  got  to  suf- 
fer? Certainly  all  of  us  growers, 
including  our  leaders,  have  suf- 
fered enough;  but  apparently  on 
both  sides  there  are  some  people 
who  are  awful  gluttons  for  punish- 
ment. Our  bankers  have  also  ad- 
vised us  to  form  one  organization. 
Our  leaders,  however,  are  only 
half-heartedly  endeavoring  to  bring 
this  about.  The  annual  meetings 
this  summer  have  confirmed  this 
feeling  that  our  leaders  think  more 
of  their  National  and  more  of  their 
Sales  Companies  and  Exchange 
than  they  do  of  one  consolidated 
cooperative.  Our  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers Council,  Inc.,  is  a  sadly  ne- 
glected organization  which,  instead 
of  bringing  about  one  coopei'ative, 
is  leaving  a  vacuum.  Many  dis- 
turbed growers  are  looking  else- 
where to  market  their  cranberries; 
others  would  like  to.  Some  are 
forming-  a  new  co-op.  However, 
what  the  industry  needs  is  one  co- 
op, not  several  of  them;  we  need 
more  unity,  not  less.  It  is  up  to 
you  leaders;  if  you  cannot  work 
together  to  the  extent  of  forming 
one  consolidated  cooperative,  you 
had  better  not  plan  on  too  much 
cooperation  among  growers. 

The  confidence  we  growers  ought 
to  be  having  in  our  leaders  has 
been   slipping  away.     Our   leaders 
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are  putting  forth  a  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  and  are  taking  a 
terrible  beating  in  endeavoring  to 
straighten  out  this  unhealthy  sit- 
uation. Certainly  they  must  feel 
tliat  growers  such  as  myself  are 
not  very  appreciative.  However, 
regardless  of  all  this,  their  efforts 
will  be  futile  indeed  over  a  period 
of  time  if  they  do  not  pull  to- 
gether. After  spending  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  squabbling 
among  themselves,  I  feel  pessi- 
mistic as  to  their  ability  to  work 
together  to  the  extent  the  industry 
needs  their  cooperation. 

In  the  spring  of  1949  when  our 
two  co-ops  were  consid.ering  ways 
of  getting  together  some  leaders  of 
the  National  advocated  the  forma- 
tion of  our  national  cooperative. 
Other  leaders  within  the  New  Eng- 
land Cranberry  Sales  Co.  felt  that 
the  best  that  could  be  brought 
about  at  that  time  was  a  plan  of 
working  together  which  would 
automatically  revolve  the  two  co- 
ops at  the  end  of  five  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  present  Cranberry 
Growers  Council,  Inc.,  was  formed,. 
However,  there  are  not  any  by-laws 
in  the  charter  of  the  Council  that 
describes  how  or  assures  us  of  our 
two  co-ops  developing  into  one. 
Wishful  thinking  will  get  us  no- 
where. If  our  Cranberry  Growers 
Council,  Inc.,  is  going  to  amount  to 
anything  there  has  got  to  be  some 
"teeth"  inserted  in  the  by-laws  and 
you  leaders  have  got  to  make  much 
more  use  of  this  organization  than 
you  have  in  the  past.  I  realize 
that  each  of  our  co-ops  have  finan- 
cial difficulties  to  overcome.  How- 
ever, it  is  going  to  be  money  from 
the  sales  of  our  berries  that  will 
pay  our  debts.  One  cooperative 
organization  will  serve  us  more 
efficiently  and  harmoniously  and 
tend  to  bring  about  more  stabilized, 
marketing  conditions.  This  will 
mean  greater  returns  from  our 
berries,  which  will  enable  us  to  pay 
off  our  indebtedness  sooner. 

To  assure  as  large  a  membership 
as  possible  and  to  help  to  bring 
the  cooperative  endeavor  within 
our  industry  to  a  higher  level,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestions: 

(1)  That  by-laws  be  included  in 
the  charter  of  the  Cranberry  Grow- 
pi's  ('ouMcil,  Inc.,  to  bring  about  the 
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consolidation  of  the  two  co-ops  into 
one  cooperative  before  the  1951 
crop  is  harvested. 

(2)  To  hire  an  outside  market- 
ing man  who  has  had  experience 
in  marketing  perishable  fruit  ac- 
cording to  consumer  preference  en- 
tirely, and  who  will  have  to  answer 
to  no  one  other  than  the  one  board 
of  directors. 

(3)  That  10%  of  each  member's 
1950  crop,  in  the  form  of  pies  and 
seconds,  be   set  one  side  with  the 


thought  of  throwing  them  away  in 
the  rotten  heap  if  this  year's  mar- 
ket cannot  absorb  them  at  a  profit 
to  we  growers.  That  no  floats  of 
the  1950  crop  be  harvested. 

(4)  A  reduction  of  all  salaries 
until  the  average  cranberry  grower 
shows  a  profit.  And  a  salary 
schedule  set  up  so  that  when  the 
average  grower's  net  return  is  be- 
low expenses  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, all  salaries  will  be  recon- 
sidered and  lowered. 
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(5)  To  have  just  one  cooper- 
ative publication  with  the  aim  of 
bringing-  the  growers  and  the  meth- 
ods of  marketing-  together.  This 
to  replace  the  Cranberry  World  and 
the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Co-op 
News  which  tends  to  keep  our  in- 
dustry separated. 

To  a  very  large  extent  it  is  this 
same  group  of  leaders  who  I  am 
so  critical  of  now  who  has  done  so 
much  good  for  the  industry  in  years 
gone  by.  Often  during  the  hard 
depression  years  of  the  1930s  when 
many  other  businesses  were  failing, 
I  heard  my  father  remark  what  a 
pleasant,  profitable  business  the 
cranberry  business  was.  And  it 
was  pretty  much  you  same  leaders 
that  the  growers  should  have 
thanked  for  such  a  well  stabilized 
industry.  Certainly  for  the  most 
part  you  leaders  have  got  the  abil- 
ity. But  now  at  a  time  when  real 
cooperation  is  so  badly  needed.,  are 
you  going  to  let  the  industry  de- 
teriorate even  more,  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  work  along  to- 
gether ?  Or  are  you  going  to  bring- 
about  what  you  leaders  have  open- 
ly recognized  as  being-  necessary — 
the  formation  of  one   consolidated, 


cooperative  out  of  the  N.  C.  A.  and 
the  A.  C.  E.  and  its  affiliated  Sales 
Companies?  You  leaders  will  do 
the  deciding,  but  do  not  let  this 
present   increased  war  boom  busi- 


ness hide  the  true  answer. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Lawrence  Cole, 
North  Carver. 
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Eatmor 
Cranberries 


Success  in  marketing  a  crop  of  cranberries  consists  in  making  careful 
plans  for  distribution. 

A  successful  business  is  thus  built  upon  service  to  customers,  as  well 
as  growers  and  shippers;  a  business  that  shall  make  cranberries  sought 
for  by  consumers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  crop  direct  and  economical. 

The  Eatmor  trademark  has  a  high  degree  of  trade  and  consumer 
acceptance.  It  is  an  invaluable  asset,  earning  dividends  which  every 
member  grower  shares. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  organization  is  directed  toward  stabilizing 
the  business  of  packing,    shipping  and  selling  cranberries. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 


9  Station  Street 
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Ocean  Spray  Sales  Top  Quota  By  44% 


Last  January,  Ocean  Spray  set  for  itself  a  goal  of  1,000,000  cases 
to  sell  from  January  1  to  August  31,  1950.  Considering  that  sales  for 
1949  during  that  period  were  797,697  cases,  this  looked  like  a  hefty 
increase. 

But  "cranberry  'n  chicken"  began  clickin'  even  better  than  expect- 
ed.    Month  after  month  showed  a  higher  and  higher  gain 

January — 60'-    gain  over  January,  1949 
February — 80 '<    gain  over  February,  1949 
March — 24'-    gain  over  March,  1949 

August  31     wound  up    the  spring    and    summer    campaign     with 
1,440,224  cases  of  Ocean  Spray  sold.  ...  a  gain  of  44'/<   over  our  quota.  . 
a  gain  of  54 '<   over  sales  of  January  to  August,  1949. 

There's  a  big  crop  now  being  harvested,  but  Ocean  Spray  is  swing- 
ing into  a  new  season  with  heavy  buying  by  customers.  .  .  .  heavy  adver- 
tising and  heavy  promotion  by  our  Sales  and  Advertising  Departments. 

THE   ONLY    WAY    TO    MARKET   BIGGER  CROPS 
IS  TO  BUILD  A  BIGGER  CONSUMER  DEMAND. 

OCEAN  SPRAY  IS  WORKING  TOWARD  THAT 
END  AND  REPORTS  A  54%  GAIN  FOR  THE  FIRST 
EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  THIS  YEAR. 
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Meteorologist  James  W.  Milligan  checks  ihermometer  on.  bog  of  Biron  Cranberr; 
Company,  Wisconsin.     (Story  page  7)."  (CRANBERRIES  Photo 
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Ouiet  Operation- 
Accurate  weights- 
Simple   operation- 
Enclosed  gear  box- 
Roller  Bearings- 
Easy  Cleaning- 
Spouts  to  fit  your  container- 
Spouts  for  easy  bag  opening- 
Trouble    free    operation- 

LET  LOW  COST  SPEE-DEE 
HELP  YOU- 


LOW 
COST 

LOW 
UPKEEP 

SPEE-DEE   FILLER 


PAUL  L.  KARSTROM  CO. 


1826  W.  74th  St. 


Chicago  36,  111. 


Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your  Foreman  ? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 


TO  THE  CRANBERRY  GROWER- 


the  harvest  season  is  a  time  of  fulfillment,  it 
is  the  fruition  of  his  year  of  labor,  and  generally  of 
many  years  of  previous  planning  and  work. 

It  is  an  even  more  glorious  time  when  his  berries 
are  sold  and  the  check  is  in  his  hands. 

To  help  the  grower,  cooperatively,  to  produce  the 
largest  quantity  and  highest  quality  possible,  and  as 
a  unit  of  American  Cranberry  Exchange,  to  obtain 
a  fair  price  has  ever  been  our  aim. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.    Wareham   648 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Paints  -  Hardware 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 
CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 
LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

E-xpert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.    334                      HANOVER,    MASS. 

Hall  &  Cole 

Established    1848 
Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 

and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car  Lot  Receivers 

H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

South  Carver 
Massachusetts 

WE  ARE  TAKING 

ORDERS  FOR 

CRANBERRY 

EQUIPMENT 

AN    AD    IN 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

IS    AN    ADVERTISER'S 

BEST    METHOD    OF 
GETTING    HIS    "NEWS" 
BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRY 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

The  Nationa    Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently  located   for  Cranberry   men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

Complete    Banking    Service 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


Frosts  Too   Frequent 

The  cranberry  harvest  in  Massa- 
chusetts didn't  begin  generally  un- 
til about  September  14.  The  de- 
lay in  picking  was  due  primarily 
to  lack  of  color  in  the  berries,  plus 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
Cape  growers  experienced  a  storm 
of  near  huri'icane  strength  on  Sep- 
tember 11  and  12.  Fortunately, 
very  little  damage  occurred  in  the 
cranberry  area.  The  delayed  har- 
vest, shortage  of  labor,  and  fi'ost 
activity  has  resulted  in  a  rather 
hectic  season  so  far,  at  least. 
Water  supplies  are  still  critically 
low.  We  hope  that  frost  activity 
doesn't  continue  at  its  present 
pace.  Eight  warnings  have  been 
released  as  of  October  9.  There 
was  only  one  warning  for  the  en- 
tire harvest  season  in  1949.  Sep- 
tember was  an  unusually  cold 
month,  averaging  about  2°  below 
normal.  A  temperature  of  16° 
was  recorded  on  one  bog  Septem- 
ber 25.  Dr.  Franklin  estimates  the 
frost  damage  to  be  about  4'^?r  as 
of  October  9.  Speaking  of  frost, 
the  telephone  distributors  would 
appreciate  knowing  when  growers 
have  finished  picking.  It  will  save 
the  telephone  distributors  consid- 
erable time  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association 
unnecessary  telephone  bills.  We 
would  appreciate  your  help  in  this 
matter. 

Quality  Fruit 

While  growers  are  experiencing 
an  unusually  hectic  harvest  season, 
there  are  some  brighter  sides  to 
the  picture.  The  quality  of  the 
berries  appears  to  be  excellent. 
The  trade  seems  to  be  pleased  with 
our  fruit.  Cranberries  are  moving, 
even  though  we  would  like  to  see 
them  move  faster  and  at  better 
prices.  It  is  still  early  in  the 
marketing  season  for  fresh  ber- 
ries, and  we  understand  orders  are 


a  little  ahead  of  last  year.  Let's 
continue  to  furnish  our  marketing 
agencies  and  Mrs.  Consumer  with 
high  quality  fruit. 

Late  Fall  Reminders 

Now  for  a  few  reminders  on  late 
fall  management.  They  have  been 
given  before,  but  are  briefly  out- 
lined again  for  growers'  consider- 
ation. Dr.  Franklin  reminds  us 
of  the  importance  of  thefall  clean- 
up flood  where  water  is  available. 
This  flood  rids  the  bog  of  much  of 
the  harmful  trash  that  accumulates 
ea;h  year.  Fairy  rings  should  be 
treated  after  harvest.  Dr.  Berg- 
man's recommendations  for  control 
of  this  fungous  disease  are  care- 
fully outlined  on  your  insect  and 
disease  chart.  Fall  fertilization  is 
practiced  by  many  growers.  Dr. 
Chandler  suggests  a  high  phos- 
phoi-us  fertilizer,  such  as  the  1-2-1 
ratio.  Amounts  might  vary  be- 
tween 200  to  500  pounds  per  acre, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  bog.  Dr.  Chandler  is  available 
to  discuss  fertilizer  requirements 
with  growers.  Where  a  bog  can't 
be  flooded  for  the  winter,  pruning, 
raking,  and  sanding  should  defi- 
nitely be  postponed  until  next 
spring,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Joe  Kelley.  Apparently,  this 
mechanical  injury  to  the  vines 
makes  them  more  subject  to  win- 
terkilling. 

Dr.  Cross  Suggests — 

Dr.  Cross  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
good  time  of  year  to  stake  off 
those  areas  on  bogs  where  loose- 
ns irife,  poison  ivy,  and  small  bram- 
bles are  now  a  problem.  Growers 
can  confine  their  treatments  for 
■these  particxilar  weeds  early  next 
spring-  before  they  make  excessive 


growth.  P.  D.  B.  crystals  can  be 
used  this  fall  as  late  as  November 
1,  under  sand,  for  controlling  hard- 
hack,  poison  ivy,  and  wild  bean. 
Dr.  Cross  also  suggests  the  pulling 
of  woody  plants,  such  as  asters, 
hardback,  and  meadow  sweet  after 
harvest.  Stoddard  Solvent  can  be 
used  now  as  a  spot  treatment  for 
grasses,  sedges  and  rushes.  It  stifl 
isn't  too  late  to  pull  out  beggar 
ticks  before  they  go  to  seed.  We 
realize  that  the  above  practices 
cost  money  and  that  budgets  are 
limited,  to  put  it  mildly.  A  grower 
makes  his  own  decisions,  of  course, 
as  to  the  practices  he  should  adopt. 
We  are  merely  pointing  out  the 
proper  timing  and  eff'ectiveness  of 
these  recommendations. 

The  Cranberry  Festival,  held 
October  7,  was  a  huge  success. 
The  writer  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  excellent  demon- 
stration of  cooperation  between 
the  poultry  and  cranberry  indus- 
tries in  their  handling  of  the  "su- 
rer chicken  barbecue".  More  co- 
operation among  our  various  agri- 
cultural groups  would  seem  to  be 
in  order.  This  was  a  real  begin- 
ning. We  hope  the  good  woi-k  will 
be  continued. 

The  annual  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Conference  will  be  held 
November  29-30,  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  The  problems 
of  our  industry  are  carefully  con- 
sidered at  this  state-wide  meeting. 
Recommendations  are  prepared, 
and  submitted  to  the  proper  auth- 
orities. We  hope  to  have  another 
large  delegation  of  cranberry 
growers  present  this  year. 
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Mid-Years  of  1850's  Finds  Growers 
Troubled  With  Insects  And  '7he  Rot" 


These  Troubles  Temporarily  Discouraged  Some,  as  They 
Sought  Possible  Remedies — "eashore"  Bogs  of  Josiah 
Freeman  and  Braley  Jenkins. 

(This    is    tile    13th    installment    of    the    History    of    the    Cranberry    Industry) 


by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


The  "experiments  in  developing  recognized  bog  practices,"  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Eastwood  in  the  last  installment,  were  working  out 
rather  well  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1850's.  There  were,  naturally,  how- 
ever, developments  which  did  not  please  the  growers.  These  were  in 
particular,  insects  and  rot.  The  very  earliest  of  cultivators  paid  little, 
or  no  regard  to  bugs,  and  it  has  been  said  there  were  few  to  seriously 
lavage  cranberry  vines  until  man  began  to  make  bogs — to  take  the  vines 
out  of  their  low,  natural  environments. 

Mr.  Eastwood  mentioned  but  two  insects,  compared  to  the  many 
now  known.  Referring  again  to  the  invaluable  1883  paper  of  O.  M. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Holmes  said;  "Insects  first  made  their  appearance  in  the 
shape  of  the  'vine  worm'  in  1856.  Up  to  this  date  (the  growers)  never 
had  a  bei'ry  rot  on  the  vines.  The  vines  were  perfectly  healthy,  and 
it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  gather  the  crop  in  such  good,  sound  con- 
dition ...  in  the  year  1858  the  berry  rot  on  the  vines  com'mencsd,  at  an 
alarming  extent,  which  caused  the  growers  to  be  somewhat  despondent 
as  to  the  success  of  the  business."  Insects,  had,  however,  been  noticed 
and  caused  concern  to  sorrjj  growers  much  earlier,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  previous  chapters.    Captain  Ze-      agriculture  is  a  battle  against  in- 


bina  H.  Small  noted  that  "about 
1854-55"  the  vine  or  "fireworm," 
as  he  designated  it,  had  taken 
"almost  full  posession  of  all  the 
cranberry  yards  on  the  Cape."  He 
tried  various  experiments,  such  as 
sprinkling  the  vines  with  ashes, 
lime,  pepper,  tobacco,  without  re- 
sult. He  finally  concluded  to  try 
the  experiment  of  keeping  the 
water  on  over  the  vines,  later  than 
usual,   and   found    relief. 

Ret  Appears  in  Jersey 
The  rot  appeared  in  New  Jersey, 
as  Barclay  White  (mentioned  pre- 
viously as  having  started  cultiva- 
ting in  1851)  wrote  of  his  exper- 
iences in  August  1854,  when  he 
found  his  vines  "most  luxurious  and 
there  appeared  to  be  25  to  30 
bushels  of  sound  fruit."  But  they 
commenced  rotting  and,  when  pick- 
ed, he  obtained  but  ten  bushels. 
"Such  has  been  my  experience,"  he 
added,  "in  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry  that  unless  I  can  find 
a  remedy  for  this  rotting  of  the 
berry,  I  must  abandon  the  berry 
as    unprofitable." 

So,    thus    early,    the    cranberry 
grower  found  out  the  truisnv,  that 


sects. 

Barclay  White 

With  this  mention  of  Barclay 
White  and  New  Jersey  it  might 
here  be  told  htat  his  small  begin- 
ning at  Sim  Place  was  successful 
although  he  was  shortly  after  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Omaha,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  12  years,  not  re- 
ttirning  to  the  cranberry  business 
again.  Before  he  left,  however,  he 
had  organized  the  Penn  Fruit 
Company,  and  this  bog  he  started 
is  now  part  of  the  bgs  of  the  Penn 
Producing  Company,  operated  by 
Isaac  Harrison.  Mr.  White  was 
the  father  of  Joseph  J.  White  and 
grandfather  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
White  of  Whitesbog  fame. 
James   E.    Fenwick 

It  was  in  1857  that  James  A. 
Fenwick,  the  to-be  father-in-law  of 
J.  J.  White  set  out  the  fruit  unit 
of  Whitesbog.  He  had  previously 
experimented  in  a  small  way,  be- 
ginning in  1854  at  the  "Colman 
Farm,"  in  a  swamp  depression 
called  "Skunk's  Misery,"  about  a 
mile  east  of  Pemberton. 

As  is  so  well  known,  Whitesbog, 


now  operated  as  J.  J.  White,  Inc., 
has    long    been    one    of    the    most 
famous  of  cranberry  properties  in 
the   entire   country.     Those   associ- 
ated with  the  enterprise,  fi'onv  Bar- 
clay White,  and  Fenwick,  to  Joseph 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  White,  the  late 
Franklin      S.      Chambers,     Joseph 
White's,  son-in-law,   Isaiah   Haines 
and    others   have   been   among   the 
leaders     in     Jersey.       For     years 
Whitesbog  was  the  largest  produc- 
ing   unit.     Whitesbog    is    the    only 
bog  in  existence  which  has  its  own 
United     States     post     office,     this 
being  due  to  the   amount   of  mail 
Miss  White  sent  and  received  when 
she  began  her  famed  experiments 
and    cultivation    of   blueberries.     A 
portion   of   the   property   has   been 
used  for  years  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  experi- 
ments   in    the    cranberry    breeding 
program.     J.    J.    White    was    the 
author    of    the    second    book    upon 
cranberry    culture    published,    first 
edition,   in   1870  after   he   had  be- 
gun   growing   cranberries    in    1866. 
"Cranberry   Run" 
The    first    unit    by    Mr.    Fenwick 
was  not  far  from  the  present  home 
of  Isaiah  Haines  on  the  property. 
This     was     a     natural     cranberry 
meadow  and  the  stream  which  ran 
through   it  was   called   "Cranberry 
Run."     Long   before    Mr.    Fenwick 
acquired    it,    berries    were    picked 
there   by   "all   comers,"   and   these 
pickers   often   came   by   horse   and 
wagon   and   camped   there   for   the 
harvesting.     When   he   bought   the 
property,  Mr.  Fenwick  as  a  protec- 
tion   against    these    pickers    (who 
naturally  were  not  pleased  by  the 
private   ownership   of   property   so 
long  considered  as  punlic)   built  a 
fence   of  cedar  rails   around   what 
has   come   to   be   called   "old   bog". 
Miss  White  in  telling  of  these  days 
in  August,  1941  said  when  she  first 
began  to  help  in  1893,  remnants  of 
the  fence  were  still  standing  near- 
ly intact,  and  there  were  two  load- 
ing  platforrr.'j  which   Fenwick   had 
built  for  sanding  scows. 

Cranberry  Run,  Miss  White  said, 
turned  out  to  be  inadequate  as  a 
water  supply,  going  dry  in  even 
moderate  droughts.  About  1880, 
Fenwick  bought,  of  George  Upton, 
an  adjourning  700  acres,  including 
Canal  Pond,  an  undeveloped  area 
on  both  the  south  and  north  sides 
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of  the  present  road  from  Browns 
Mills  to  Lakeport  for  S3. 00  an 
acre.  Mr.  Fenwick  died  in  1882. 
(A  detailed  story  of  Whitesbog  and 
the  noted  White  family  appeared 
in  CRANBERRIES  January,  1939. 
6Author's  Note— It  might  be  well 
to  say  at  this  point  that  subjects 
which  have  been  well  covered  in 
previous  issues  of  CRANBERRIES 
will  not  be  repeated  in  detail  in 
this  series  of  historical  articles. 
Only  the  highlights  or  main  facts 
of  the  articles  will  be  used  in  their 
chronlogical  order  as  nearly  as 
possible.  This  seems  necessary,  as 
otherwise  the  series  would  be  pro 
longed  even  beyond  the  extended 
length  in  which  they  will  be 
printed  to  cover  the  scope  of  the 
whole  industry. 

Early  Growers  Built  Cheaply 
Mr.  White,  in  his  book,  referring 
briefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  very 
first  experiments  in  New  Jersey, 
mentioning  only  "  Peg-Leg"  John 
Webb,  and  Barclay  White,  as  of 
the  very  first  cultivators  said:  "It 
was  not  until  near  the  year  1860 
that  the  cranberry  industry  was 
commenced  in  New  Jersey."  He 
had  previously  stated  that  it  was 
estimated;  "until  towards  the  year 
1860,  9]  10  of  those  who  undertook 
it  failed."  Although  the  Jersey- 
men  had  heard  something  about 
the  success  of  cranberry  culture  in 
New  England,  "they  knew  little, 
or  nothing  of  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation by  which  this  was  achieved." 
It  was  possible  to  set  out  large 
acreage  in  New  Jersey  with  small 
capital.  The  process  was  simple. 
One  method  was  to  build  a  dam, 
hold  water  over  the  selected  site 
for  two  years  to  drown  out  vege- 
tation and  burn  trash.  Some  tree 
trunks  were  rem'oved,  more  were 
not.  A  bog  might  be  four  or  five 
feet  out  of  level.  Weeding  was 
given  but  the  scantiest  of  atten- 
tion. Little  regard  was  paid  to 
drainage  or  for  a  fast  reflow  in 
times  of  frost.  Good,  coarse  sand 
was  not  as  easily  available  as  on 
Cape  Cod.  Sanding  was  not  the 
general  rule.  The  objective  and 
tradition  was  to  put  in  as  many 
acres  as  possible  and  to  get  good 
crops  without  sanding — and  they 
did  get  heavy  pi'oduction  inexpen- 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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WESTERN    PICKERS,    INC. 

1172    HEMLOCK  AVENUE  COOS   BAY,   OREGON 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  few  Americans  know  (or  have 
thought  of)  the  difference  between  Fascism,  Nazism,  Communism  or 
Socialism,  as  distinguished  from  Americanism. 

These  forms  of  "closed"  societies  are  something  that  they  have  in 
Europe  and  is  just  something  that  does  not  concern  us. 

But  is  this  exactly  ti-ue? 

Under  our  present  American  way  of  life,  labor  unions  are  getting 
stronger.  They  are  being  helped  by  Government  rulings  which  greatly 
further  their  operations,  such  as  the  "check-in"  system,  where  Union  dues 
are  taken  out  of  your  salary.  This  is  only  one  of  the  very  big  helps  to 
Unions. 

A  Union  can  now  strike  with  or  without  cause,  and  be  assured  of  a 
place  at  the  bargaining  table.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  tell  what  you 
are  striking  for. 

The  Union  leaders  are  now  so  strong  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
a  Union  President  than  President  of  the  United,  States.  They  hold  their 
positions  for  life  and  can  name  their  own  salary  and  cannot  be  replaced. 
Because  the  Government  has  placed  these  Unions  on  such  a  strong  Po- 
sition, the  next  logical  step  is  to  regulate  these  Unions  more  closely  so 
that  these  Unions  cannot  control  our  National  economy  such  as  Lewis 
has  been  doing  with  his  coal  miners.  The  next  step  would  then  be  to  see 
what  becomes  of  all  the  Union  money  and  to  oust  those  entrenched  Union 
leaders  and  take  over  the  management  of  the  Union. 

This  is  Fascism.  The  Government  controls  the  Unions  and  the  Un- 
ions control  the  Government.  This  is  what  happened  in  Italy  under 
Mussolini  and  can  very  easily  happen  in  the  United  States.  Then  the 
working  man  loses  his  right  to  strike  because  he  cannot  strike  against 
the  Government.  He  loses  the  right  to  change  jobs  because  his  Union 
tells  him  what  to  do.  He  loses  his  initiative  because  there  is  no  recom- 
pense and  he  becomes  a  poor  workman  because  he  cannot  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  to  produce. 

How  close  are  we  Americans  to  this  Fascist  way  of  life?  Do  your 
own  meditating. 

This  next  year  Social  Security  benefits  are  to  be  extended  to  include 
Agricultural  labor. 

This  means  that  employers  of  cranberry  workers  will  have  to  reg- 
ister— they  will  have  to  report  how  much  money  every  man  received 
from  him.  He  will  have  to  withhold  a  certain  amount  to  be  sure  that 
his  workmen  pay  their  income  tax.  It  can  mean  that  you  do  not  pick 
your  own  pickers,  but  get  them  apportioned  to  you  by  your  Employment 
Agency,  and  you  will  have  to  take  bookkeeping  lessons  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Auditors  can  chpck  up  on  you. 

One  way  for  a  small  Grower  to  avoid  much  of  this  bother  is  to  do 
your  own  work  with  a  Western  Picker. 

To  get  a  Western  Picker,  you  are  going  to  have  to  place  your  order 
soon,  because  after  the  Elections  are  over  no  one  can  be  sure  about  get- 
ting anything. 

Because  Western  Pickers  Inc.  is  a  small  corporation,  working  capital 
is  a  very  important  item.  To  get  this  working  capital  a  great  reduction 
in  price  for  early  orders  is  made.  Early  ordering  also  assures  you  of  a 
Western  Picker,  because  all  orders  will  be  filled  numerically,  and  after 
a  while  a  point  will  be  reached  where  we  can  no  longer  fill  your  ord.er. 

Not  only  do  you  get  your  picker  cheaper,  but  you  get  it  sooner  so 
that  vou  can  train  your  vines  in  the  Snring  so  that  you  can  pick  much 
better  in  the  Fall. 

There  are  two  methods  of  purchasing  a  Western  Picker.  The  first 
way  is  all  cash  in  advance  and  you  save  $160.00.  The  other  way  is 
$150.00  down  and  the  balance  on  delivery.  This  way  you  save  $50.00 
and  are  still  assured  of  delivery  of  a  Western  Picker. 

The  cash  and  time  payment  prices  for  each  month  are  as  follows: 

Cash    price    durin::    month  Total    time    payment    price 

with   $150.00  with  order: 


of: 

Nov.  1950                           890.00 

Dec.  "                                910.00 

Jan.  1951                             930.00 

Feb.  9S0.00 

Mar.  970.00 

April  990.00 

May  1010.00 

June  1030.00 

July  1040.00 

Aug.  1050.00 

Place  your  orders  direct  to  Western  Pickers  Inc 
to  the  following  representatives: 

Washington — Yock  &   O'Hagan,  Grayland,  Wash. 
Wisconsin — Jerry  Brockman,  Vesper,  Wisconsin 
Massachusetts — R.    J.    Hillstrom,    South    Middleboro 


$  970.00 
980.00 
990.00 
1000.00 
1010.00 
1020.00 
1 030.00 
1040.00 
1045.00 
1050.00 


Coos  Bay,  Oregon 


Mass. 
(ADVT.) 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Rainfall   Continues   Down 

Rainfall,  so  badly  needed  by  the 
growers,  was  deficient  for  the 
month  of  September,  the  total  be- 
ing 2.21  inches  at  the  State  Bog. 
This  includ.ed  the  rains  of  the  tail 
end  of  the  tropical  hurricane  which 
swept  over  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts the  11th  and  12th,  this 
being  only  1.06.  During  that 
storm  over  Cranberry  Land  high 
winds  roared  for  about  36  hours, 
trees  were  felled,  power  and  tele- 
phone lines  were  disrupted,  and 
there  was  some  damage  to  small 
craft  along  the  shore. 

There  was  no  injury  to  bogs  as 
there  was  in  the  huge  wave  which 
accompanied  the  hurricane  of 
1938,  when  the  wind  was  from  the 
southeast,  the  September  hurricane 
of  this  year  being  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter.  Some  growers,  how- 
ever, hastened  to  put  flashboai'ds  in 
their  outlets  where  near  salt  water 
to  prevent  salt  water  in  the  creeks 
from  backing  up  and  going  onto 
the  bogs.  Greatest  loss  to  the 
cranberry  men  was  in  the  waste 
of  time  during  the  two-day  rain,  as 
many  had  planned  to  start  picking 
on  the  11th  on  a  rather  large  scale. 

Total  at  Boston  gave  a  minus  for 
the  month  of  2.25,  while  the  total 
for  the  year  to  October  1  was  only 
21.17  inches  or  a  deficiency  since 
January  1  of  9.04  from  normal. 
Month   Cooler  Than  Normal 

The  month  was  colder  than  nor- 
mal, about  a  degree  and  a  half  a 
day  less  than  normal,  although  the 
temperatures  for  the  year  are  a 
total  of  332  degree  units. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts,  as 
did  much  of  the  East,  experienced 
a  "week  of  gloom"  the  latter  part 
of  September,  due  to  drifting  smoke 


THE     SITUATION 

In  Massachusetts,  as  of  the  first  week  in  October,  harvest  v/as  away 
behind  usual,  the  worst  in  many  years.  This  was  due  to  days  too  wet 
to  pick,  but  more  importantly  the  acute  shortage  of  harvest  labor.  With 
October  beginning  some  of  the  growers,  mainly  the  larger  ones  did  not 
have  a  quarter  of  their  crop  in.  Harvest  is  expected  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  October  and  probably  into  November.  Labor  is  much  scarce  in 
other  areas,  too. 

Car  shipments  through  Middleboro  as  of  end  of  September  were 
186  as  compared  to  256  last  year.  However,  this  is  not  true  picture  as 
more  and  more  berries  each  yea  are  going  out  over  the  road,  perhaps 
half  as  nvany  have  gone  by  trucks  this  year  as  by  rail. 

Eastern  Early  Blacks  were  opened  by  American  Cranbei-ry  Ex- 
change on  September  12th  as  follows:  83.00  a  quarter,  or  $12.00  a  bbl., 
(cellophane  bags)  which  is  .$1.00  less  than  last  year,  "window  boxes 
83.15  a  guarter,  while  what  small  part  of  the  crop  went  in  the  loose,  or 
the  old  wooden  box  were  set  at  82.75  a  quarter. 

Prices  held  and  early  demand  was  good.  There  was  a  slowing  up 
about  October  1,  as  first  demands  were  filled  and  warmer  weather  set 
in. 

Quality  was  called  "very  good,"  and  color  good.  There  was  some 
frost  in  the  berries  at  the  end  of  Sept.  Some  felt  the  600,000  bbl.  esti- 
mate would  be  reached.    Others  were  not  so   sure. 

From  Wisconsin  it  was  reported  berries  were  expected  to  be  not  quite 
as  small  as  first  expected,  with  quality  very  good  in  most  cases.    This 
may  raise  Wisonsin's  revised  lower  estimate.    Jersey  reports  little  rot 
and  quality  better  than  '49  which  was  better  than  average. 

Cranberry  Growers  Council  has  made  a  tentative  allocation  of  the 
cooperative  part  of  the  crop  it  controls  (NCA,  ACE)  as  50  percent  for 
fresh  markets,  30  for  nrocessing,  and  20  unallocated,  or  left  flexible. 

NCA  has  set  its  sight  to  handle  300,000  bbls.,  and  according  to  Co- 
operative News  it  expects  to  dehydrate  20,000  bbls.  which  it  hopes  will 
be  bought  for  the  Armed  Forces  which  will  be  provided  with  a  large 
amount  of  turkey  for  Thanksgiving.  It  also  is  selling  sauce  in  gallon 
sizes  in  limited  quantity  to  Army-Navy  for  domestic  use. 


from  the  huge  forest  fires  in  Can- 
ada. The  sun  was  partially  ob- 
scured, at  times,  and  cast  a  yellow- 
ish, gloomy  light.  The  pall  was 
very  noticeable. 

October   Predicted   Cooler 

While  September  was  slightly 
colder  than  normal,  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  had  predicted  that 
October  will  be  a  warmer  month 
than  normal  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country,  but  cooler  than  us- 
ual in  the  Western  half. 
Frost   Losses 

Colder  weather  moved  in  with  a 
bang  on  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  with 
the  first  real  frost  of  the  year  oc- 
curring. Temperatures  on  the 
cranberry   bogs   ranged   about     an 


average  of  23.  Sunday  was  a  cold 
day,  the  coldest  on  record  for  that 
date,  according  to  the  Boston  wea- 
ther bureau.  There  were  snow 
flurries  in  northern  New  England. 
Sunday  night  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  an  extremely  severe  frost, 
although  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
sky  clouded  up  and  there  was  wind. 
This  continued  until  about  three 
o'clock  when  the  clouds  disap- 
peared and  the  wind  stopped.  The 
temperature  then  dropped  precip- 
itously. Bog  temperatures  locally 
ranged  from  27  to  18  at  two  bogs 
in  Carver.  At  a  bog  in  East  Ware- 
ham there  was  a  low  of  18%,  The 
bog  of  the  Lowell  Cranberry  Com- 
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pany  at  Carlisle  in  Middlesex  coun- 
ty also  recorded  18. 

Monday  night  brought  the  third 
in  the  series,  with  temperatures  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  aver- 
aging 22-23.  A  low  of  16  was 
reached  at  the  Green,  Rhode  Island 
bog. 

Frost  losses  up  to  that  point 
had  been  negligible.  An  estimate 
at  the  State  bog  of  losses  on  Sun- 
day night  ran  as  rather  high,  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  several  years. 
Cause  was  iirobably  mainly  water 
scarcities,  either  complete  lack  of 
water  or  an  attempt  to  save  what 
little  there  was  for  future  emerfi- 
encies. 

Losses  for  the  month  were  writ- 
ten off  by  Dr.  Franklin  as  an  "out- 
side" three  per  cent.  October  was 
still  ahead,  picking  was  extremely 
delayed,  and  water  supplies  con- 
tinued to  dwindje  as  of  the  first 
part   of  October. 

First  frost  warning  of  the  season 
went  out  Sunday,  the  17th.  Aver- 
age low  was  25,  with  a  few  23-24. 
There  was  a  frost  the  previous 
evening,  but  no  warning,  and  a  few 
green  berries  were  picked. 

NEW  JERSEY 

September   Cool,   Dry 

September  was  another  cool, 
cloudy  month  in  New  Jersey,  with 
a  deficiency  of  heat,  sunshine  and 
rainfall.  The  average  daily  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  was 
03.5  degrees,  compared,  to  the  nor- 
mal of  68.2  degrees.  In  spite  of 
excess  of  cloudy  weather,  the  rain- 
fall for  the  month  was  only  2.10 
inches,  compared  to  the  normal  of 
4.17  inches.  For  good  measure, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  ob- 
scuring of  the  sun,  caused  by  smoke 
from  the  Canadian  forest  fires 
from  the  24th  through  the  27th. 
This  haze  was  unusual  because  ice 
ciystals  were  combined  with  the 
.smoke  particles.  The  combination, 
apparently,  made  a  screen  that  was 
effective  in  moderating  the  frosts 
of  the  mornings  of  the  24th,  25th, 
and,  26th.  Bog-  temperatures  of 
26°  to  28°  were  general  the  first 
tv/o  of  these  mornings.  So  far,  no 
grower  has  reported  any  injury  of 
importance.  Information  from  the 
authorities  is  that  smoke  alone  will 
not  check  radiation  of  heat  enough 
to  moderate  a  frost  condition. 


'  Cranberry  Harvest  Late 

Cranberry  harvesting  is  behind 
schedule  because  of  poor  weather 
and  scarcity  of  scoopers  this  sea- 
son. The  quality  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey crop  is  well  above  average  this 
reason,  with  even  less  rot  than  in 
the  1949  crop  which  was  also  above 
average  in  quality. 

Fruitworm  Damage 

Very  heavy  flights  of  Sparga- 
nothis  fruitworm  moths  have  oc- 
curred on  numerous  properties 
this  season  during  September. 
Considerable  damage  to  the  crop 
has  occurred  on  a  few  bogs,  but 
by  and  large,  it  has  not  been  very 
serious.  The  reason  for  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  this  pest,  which 
had  heretofore  been  localized  on  a 
few  bogs,  throughout  the  cranberry 
growing  area  is  not  known.  With 
such  a  heavy  moth  flight  this  fall, 
the  big  question  is,  of  course,  what 
will  the  infestation  be  like  next 
season  ? 
WISCONSIN 

lierric^  Not  :is  Small  as   Feared 

Harvesting  started  about  Sep- 
tember 18,  and  operations  were  in 
ful  Iswing  a  week  later.  The  ber- 
iles  were,  at  early  harvest,  at 
least  not  quite  as  small  as  first 
expected,  and  the  color  should  be 
good,  the  quality  very  good  in 
n.ost  cases.  Wisconsin  Cranberry 
Sales  Company  shipped  its  first 
oi'd"r  on  September  22.  three  days 
earlier  than  last  year.  Th'j  order 
Vv'as   Jumbo   Searles. 

Labor  Scarce 

Labor  situation  is  lather  acute; 
most  marshes  had  sizeable  crews, 


but  none  to  spaic. 

Personals 

Prof.  Earle  Cox,  University  of 
Mas.'^achusetts,  spent  a  few  days 
around  the  marshes  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids  area,  being  especially 
interested  in  the  marsh  lay-outs, 
the  laking  machines  and  cello- 
phane  equipment  and   machinery. 

Two  new  members  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  are  Thomas  Dre- 
v"r,  Chicago,  and  Arthur  Nelson, 
Three  Lakes.  Both  own  new  de- 
velopments at  Three  Lakes. 

o-^ECQN 

Harvest   Delayed 

Berries  were  late  and  uneven  in 
ripening',  as  harvesting  started  off 
duiing  the  week  of  Sept.  23,  which 
was  interrupted  by  three  days  of 
heavy  rain.  On  Oct.  3,  harvest 
was  still  being  delaped  by  a  down- 
pour of  rain. 

Early    Frosts 

Unprecedented  frosts  began  on 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2;  lows  were 
aiound  25.  Over-confidence  in 
Oregon  weather  caused  some  loss 
due  to  lack  of  protection.  Most 
growers  used  sprinkler  systems, 
however. 

D.  J.  Crowley  of  Washington 
Cranberry  -  Blueberry  Lab  was 
scheduled  to  visit  Oregon  marshes 
Oct.  5-6,  and  meetings  were 
planned  at  North  Bend  and  Ban- 
don  to  give  growers  a  chance  to 
confer  with  him.  At  the  same 
t'me  D.  A.  Steenland,  plant  dis- 
ease specialist,  and  Ralph  Clark 
cf  Oiegon  State  College  paid  of- 
ficial  visits. 


It's  the  only  ca  bonated  Cranberry  drink  and. 
blended  with  Cola,  is  a  real  treat.  The  children  love 
it  and  it's  a  super  mix  for  the  grown-ups.  One  gallon 
of  syrup  makes  128  drinks.     Send  for  it  now. 

$1.00  a  Quart  or  $3.50  a  Gallon 

(POSTAGE  PREPAID! 

CRANBERRY    COLA    CORPORATtON 
Abington,  Mas:a:husttts 

NO    C.  O.  D.  s 
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A   Reason    For   Wisconsin's   Crowing 
Production— Good    Frost   Forecasting 


Since  James  W.  Milligan.  Meteorologist,  Took  Over  Three 
Seasons  Ago.  Losses  have  been  Neglible.  where  Foi-merly 
Heavy. — Been  in  Weather  Service  Since  1930. 


by 
Clarence  J.  Hall 

One  possible  reason  why  Wisconsin  is  steadily  gaining  in  production 
per  acre  is  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Frost  Warning  Service,  now  in  its 
third  season.  James  W.  Milligan,  Moteoi-logist,  who  is  in  chai-ge  during 
the  long  frost  season,  won't  say  as  much,  but  some  value  of  the  service 
may  be  determined  from  the  few  frost  losses  since  the  service  was  or- 
ganized. During  the  past  two  years,  losses  have  been  negligible,  prob- 
ably less  than  one  percent.  Before,  losses  in  some  years  were  extremely 
heavy.  Take  the  year  1947,  when  40,000  barrels  were  lost  in  a  single 
night,  roughly  20  percent  of  the  crop. 

Wisconsin,  as  far  as  its  cranberry  marshes  are  concerned,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  areas  for  frosts.  Frosts  are  likely  to 
occur  frequently  from  early  May  (when  vine  growth  starts)  until  late 
in  June  when  blossoming  begins,  occasionally  in  July  and  August,  and 
with  increasing  frequency  in  September.  Any  frost  could  cause  partial 
to  total  failure  of  the  crop.  Occasional  summers  are  too  cold  for  the 
berries  to  develop  normal  size.  Other  weather  troubles  are  the  local 
hail  storms  or  torrential  rains  which  occur  every  summer  over  some  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  also  adding  to  the  crop  reduction. 

bogs  to  those  of  New  Jersey.    By 
way   of   comparison.    Dr.    Franklin 


"To    Near   The    Arctic    Circle" 

The  state  has  its  special  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  frosts,  as  Mete- 
orologist Milligan  has  found  out 
by  experience.  "Roughly  speak- 
ing," he  says,  "we  are  too  close  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  i.  e.,  too  near  the 
origin  of  the  cold  air  masses.  The 
Great  Lakes  to  the  northeast  and 
east  add  more  complications  to  the 
forecast  problem.  Out  here  the 
weather  can  change  rapidly  in  the 
matter  of  a  few  houi-s.  In  many 
respects  the  meteorlogists'  job  is 
to  interpret  the  impending  weather 
changes  as  it  may  affect  the  grow- 
ers' operations  for  the  night  or 
succeeding  nights,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  supplanting  the  growers' 
old  reliable  method  of  making  fre- 
quent temperature  checks  during 
the  night." 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  frost 
situation  in  Wisconsin  is  the  wide- 
spread area  of  the  industry.  From 
north  to  south,  the  marshes  are 
spread  about  300  miles,  south  to 
the  Berlin  area  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley,  north  to  the  Lewis  Cran- 
berry Company  marsh  at  Lake 
Minong.  This  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between   the   Massachusetts 


would  have  to  send  out  a  warn- 
ing which  would  cover  New  Jersey 
as  well  as  Massachusetts.  From 
the  East  to  West  the  distance  of 
the  marshes  is  about  200  miles. 
Forcasting  accurately  enough  to 
give  protective  warning  for  such 
an  area,  on  cranberry  marshes 
(which  vary  widely  in  their  own 
local  locations  as  to  frost  suscepti- 
bility) has  its  limitations  as  can 
readily  be  understood. 

In  addition  to  cutting  frost 
losses,  the  service  has  saved  water 
for  the  growers  on  many  a  night, 
and  that  is  a  valuable  feature  in 
any  cranberry  district.  Not  only 
in  the  saving  of  the  water  itself, 
but  in  water  injury. 

Milligan  "On  Loan" 
This  service  to  the  cranberry 
grower  is  the  only  one  of  its  type 
in  the  country.  In  a  way  it  might 
be  said  that  Milligan  is  "on  loan" 
to  the  Wisconsin  cranberry  indus- 
try for  a  five-year  experimental 
basis,  with  the  possibility  of  this 
type  of  service  being  extended  to 
other  crops,  if  it  works  out  satis- 
factorily.   Still  on  the  Governgmnt 


payroll  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau, 
the  project  is  in  co-operation  with 
the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  the  Mid-west  Cranberry 
Cooperative,  and  independent 
growers.  The  Frost  Warning  Ser- 
vice is  truly  a  cooperative  project, 
with  t-he  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
Wisconsin  cranberry  gi-owers 
sharing  expenses  equally.  All 
growers  benefit  from  his  ser- 
vice. His  headquarters  this  year 
are  in  the  office  of  the  Sales  Com- 
pany, with  a  teletype  installation 
in  the  basement  of  the  local  West- 
er Union  office.  The  past  two 
years  he  maintained  an  office  at 
the  new  Mid-west  Building. 

Milligan  has  had  20  years  of 
experience  in  weather  forecasting 
and  came  to  the  Badger  State  with 
a  lot  of  valuable  background. 

He  was  born  in  Durant,  Okla- 
honva,  when  his  section  of  that 
state  was  still  Indian  Territory. 
So,  Mr.  Miligan  says  jokingly,  "I 
really  don't  know  whether  I'm 
even  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  not." 

He  attended  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  from  1926-1930,  having, 
majored  in  geology  and  meteor- 
ology. He  had  intended  to  be  a 
geologist,  but  the  depression  feel- 
ing of  the  early  1930's  was  not 
conductive  to  good  jobs  in  that 
field,  so  he  turned  to  meteorology. 

In    Hurricane   Service 

Although  always  with  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  much  of  his  work 
prior  to  the  specialized  frost  ser- 
vice has  been  at  airports.  His  first 
position  was  at  the  Pan-American 
Inteinational  Airport  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  in  1930,  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  After  that  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Aii-port  at 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  When 
the  Hurricane  Warning  Service 
was  established  in  1935,  he  was 
sent  back  to  Texas  and  served  at 
Corpus  Christi.  Subsequently  he 
moved  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  an 
observer  in  the  District  Forecast 
Office.  In  April  1936,  he  was  again 
transferred  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
remained  there  until  the  Fall  of 
1938,  at  which  time  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Fruit-Frost  work  in 
Lakeland.  He  alternated  between 
Florida   frost   work    in    the    winter 
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to  summer  hurricane  warning 
sei'vice  along  the  Texas  coast.  Ex- 
cept for  one  year  in  the  Forecast 
Division  of  the  Central  Office  in 
Washington  during  1941  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
Weather  Map,  he  has  remained 
connected  with  frost  work  during 
the  last  twelve  years. 

Currently  he  winters  at  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  as  a  field  meteorologist 
in  the  Lake  Okeechobee  vegetable 
section  and  spends  his  summers 
and  early  fall  in  Wisconsin.  Mil- 
ligan  says,  "It  sounds  better  on 
paper  than  it  really  is."  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl. 

"My  job  in  Wisconsin  certainly 
offers  a  challenge  to  any  weather 
forecaster,"  he  adds.  Forecasting 
of  Wisconsin  weather  is  in  a  class 
of  its  own  since  a  great  number  of 
the  frost  threats  are  borderline 
rases  and  constant  vigilance  m'ust 
be  maintained  throughout  the  sea- 
son. It  is  seldom  that  there  are 
periods  of  more  than  a  few  days 
when  a  potential  threat  is  not  in 
the  offing. 

"In  addition  to  the  daily  fore- 
cast problem,  there  are  periods 
during  the  season  when  long 
range  forecasts  are  desirable.  In 
this  insect  control  is  important. 
It  depends  upon  the  forecaster's 
initiative  to  keep  growers  informed 
of  synoptic  conditions  which  are 
favorable  for  no  rain  or  frost  for 
several  days. 

Complete  Forecasts 

'Wording  of  the  forecasts  must 
be  given  careful  consideration  so 
as  to  fully  inform  growers  of  defi- 
nite frost  threats,  or  if  borderline 
fares,  to  give  tlie  grower  a  definite 
measuring  stick  tu  gauge  his  acti- 
vities." 

Here    is    a    typical    forecast,    if 
any  may  be  called  typical.    It  v.as 
sent  out  May  27th  of  this  year. 
"Mostly      clear      tonight      with 
li-jht    frost    northern    and    pos- 
sibly  southern   bogs.    Not   quite 
so    cold    northwestern   bogs    and 
scattered    areas    southern    bogs. 
Lowest  bog  temperatures  north- 
eastern   26    to    31    northwestern. 
Southern   bogs   coldest   areas   28 
to  warmest  bogs  32.    Light  var- 
iable  winds.     Future   outlook   no 
frost  danger  Sunday  night.   Low- 


est last  night  Shell  Lake  28, 
Rapids  27-30,  Cranberry  Lake 
26. 
A  perfect  condition  for  frost  on 
the  Wisconsin  marshes  exists  when 
a  high  pressure  system  from  the 
northwest  (with  cool  dry  air) 
moves  eastward  over  Lake  Sup- 
erior, sending  cold  north  winds 
down  over  Wisconsin,  or  when  the 
high  settles  directly  over  the  state. 
Individual  areas  within  the 
spread-out  Wisconsin  cranberry 
belt  vary,  of  course,  as  do  individ- 
ual marshes.  Features  of  the 
topography,  an-.'ount  of  water  in, 
and  size  of  reservoirs,  conditions 
and  developments  of  bogs  them- 
selves all  call  for  knowledge  of 
both  general  and  localized  condi- 
tions— and  experience  which  is 
being  built  up.  The  weather  fore- 
caster must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  marsh  conditions  and 
operations  in  order  to  evaluate 
every  frost  threat  in  terms  which 
will  give  sufficient  warning  to  the 
many  different  areas. 

Contacts  with  the  growers  and 
officials  connected  with  the  indus- 
try take  up  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  forecaster's  time  and  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  to  their  individ- 
ual problems  is  maintained. 
Naturally,  many  of  the  growers 
who  have  been  in  business  for 
many  years  have  long  experience 
and  decided  ideas  on  the  Wis- 
consin weather  picture.  The  ma- 
jority have  sound  and  logical 
weather  patterns  in  mind,  gained 
from  this  practical  experience 
which  is  valuable  in  supplementing 
the  forecaster's  interpretations 
and  his   warnings. 

The  Foreca.ster"s  Day 
The  Wisconsin  forecaster's  day 
is  from  8:30  to  4:30,  except  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  when  he  is 
on  the  job  from  8:30  to  11  a.  m. 
That  is,  these  are  the  hours  un- 
less the  situation  seenvs  especially 
fraught  with  danger.  Then  he 
works  at  night,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
drnw  later  maps. 

Starting  the  day,  Mr.  Milligan 
collects  minimum  and  maximum 
temperatures  from  marsh  owners. 
He  also  has  five  observers  who  re- 
port daily,  one  of  these  having 
been  on  the  jol)  more  than  30  years, 
observing    the    weather.     This    is] 


Alex  Grimshaw  of  Mather.  He  has 
the  general  weather  reports  and 
maps  from  the  Chicago  weather 
Bureau.  He  also  draws  daily  syn- 
optic maps  in  order  to  project  var- 
ious movements,  and  interpret 
what   they   mean   to    the    growers. 

Distribution 

After  the  daily  morning  synoptic 
weather  map  has  been  drawn  and 
analyzed,  the  forecast  is  prepared 
and  after  consulting  with  the  fore- 
caster at  Chicago,  (an  invaluable 
aid  in  preparing  a  master  forcast) 
it  is  then  distributed.  Dis- 
tribution begins  via  Western 
Union  wire  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
at  Milawukee  which  then  phones  to 
United  Press  and  Associated  Press. 
The  tvifo  press  agencies  send  the 
forecast  out  to  more  than  20  radio 
stations  over  the  Wisconsin  split 
at  11:30  a.  m.  The  radio  stations 
generally  broadcast  the  warnings 
several  times  during  the  day.  In 
addition  to  the  radio,  a  daily  CND 
service  is  distributed  by  Western 
Union  for  a  small  monthly  fee  for 
those  growers  who  desire  the  cran- 
berry bulletins  by  wire.  For  local 
distribution  both  cranberry  coop- 
eratives receive  daily  advice,  and 
the  Rapids  station  a  copy  of 
the  forecast  on  Sunday.  When 
frost  warnings  are  involved  a 
warning  goes  out  by  telephone  to 
the  Cranmoor  operator  and  to  the 
City  Point  operator  who  redis- 
tributes to  the  growers  in  that 
area.  For  late  night  advices  all 
the  CND  list  growers,  as  well  as 
Cranmoor  and  City  Point  opera- 
tors are  called  for  redistribution  to 
other  growers. 

The  Massachusett's  formula,  so 
called,  is  not  used,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered too  "set"  for  the  varying 
Wisconsin  conditions,  although  a 
hygrometric  formula  is  used  as  a 
guide  20  to  30  percent  of  the  time. 
"There  is  so  much  area  involved, 
there  are  so  many  frost  pockets, 
wooded  areas,  reservoirs  and  the 
vines  vary  so  in  the  state  of  de- 
velopment and  condition  that  a  set 
formula  is  out  of  question  m'uch 
of  the  time,"  Mr.  Milligan  declares. 
The  forecasts  are  more  general 
when  the  season  starts,  becoming 
detailed  as  the  it  progresses. 
'h  Check    Scoring    System 

^     Due  to  many  variable  problems 
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in  the  exact  verification  of  the 
forecasts,  a  scoring  system  is  used, 
patterned  upon  similar  items  of 
experimental  workers.  It  is  an 
arbitary  system  of  evaluation 
based  on  variable  factors  not 
normal  to  true  weather  conditions 
and  beyond  the  exact  measure- 
ment due  to  the  employment  of 
standard  cranberry  protection 
practices.  The  score  is  (0)  warn- 
ings not  justified  (minimum'  bog 
temperatures  38  or  above  re- 
corded); (!)  reasonable  doubt 
(minimum  bog  temperatures  35- 
37  recorded),  (2)  fully  justified 
(minimum  bog  temperatures  32-34 
recorded  (3)  within  temperature 
range  indicated  minimum  bog- 
temperatures  32  or  lower  recorded. 

In  the  1949  season  there  was  a 
total  of  20  days  in  May  and  the 
score  given  was  50  V4,  with  only 
one  zero  score,  all  the  rest  being 
two  and  two  and  one-half  and 
threes;  in  Juno  there  were  three 
days  with  a  score  of  8;  in  July 
none,  in  September  7  days  a  score 
of  18  and  in  September  20  days 
with  the  score  of  58,  again  only 
one  zero  twos  and  two  and  a  half 
and    mostly    threes. 

There  were  definite  frost  warn- 
ings issued  fronr  May  2  to  October 
2  on  50  days  and  the  percentage 
of  verification  based  upon  the 
scoring  system  was  87.  On  two 
days  frost  warnings  were  issued 
and  not  justified  and  on  three  days 
cautionary  warnings  were  issued 
and    not    justified. 

1949  Score  of  87 
The  percentage  of  87  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  satisfactory. 
Yet  meteorologists,  like  journa- 
lists and  those  of  some  other  oc- 
cupations, live  in  glass  houses. 
The  writer  happened  to  be  in  Wis- 
consin on  a  morning  when  a  warn- 
ing had  been  issued  the  night  be- 
fore. It  seems,  although  nothing 
serious  resulted,  Meteorologist 
Milligan  had  not  hit  some  locali- 
ties quite  low  enough.  He  was 
receiving  a  good-natured  ribbing 
from  growers — and  taking  it  good 
naturedly. 

Now  is  the  county  fair  season, 
the  only  time  of  year  when  a  live 
fat  hog  can  get  favorable  atten- 
tion. 


Wisconsin's  Queen  Donna  Rakes  Cranberries 


''Cranboree"  Of 
Wisconsin  Draws 
Biggest  Crowd  Ever 

Estimated  20,000  See  Festiv- 
ities at  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
15,000  Eat  Cranberry  Pie, 
Queen  is  Ci'owned  and  is 
to  Visit  Minneapolis  Aqiia- 
tennial  in  1951. 

Wisconsin  went  all  out  for  its 
1950  "Cranboree",  September  28, 
with  20,000  reported  jamming  the 
city  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  which, 
incidentally,  was  hailed  by  U.  S. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  who 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  new  queen.  Donna  Schelvan,  as 
"the  Nation's  Cranberry  Center". 
Program  included  the  biggest  and 
longest  parade  in  the  history  of  the 
Rapids,  an  afternoon  fireworks  set 
piece    program    which    spelled    out 


"Welcome  to  Cranberry  Land", 
evening  fireworks,  Indian  pow- 
wos,  the  coronation  ceremony  and 
coronation  ball.  Fifteen  thousand, 
pieces  of  cranberry  pie,  baked  by 
women  of  the  city,  were  eaten — 
with  more  in  demand. 

A  feature  of  the  progi-am  was 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Del-Fin 
Poaha,  the  1950  "Queen  of  Ha- 
waii", who  gave  a  couple  of  dances 
of  the  islands.  The  affair  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  had 
spent  weeks  in  preparation. 
Queen 

The  current  cranberry  queen  is 
a  20-year-old  brunette,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Shelvan, 
of  Wisconsin  Rapids.  It  was  her 
second  coronation,  as  she  reigned 
as  queen  of  junior  prom  in  her 
high  school  career.  She  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Rapids  Western  Un- 
ion office. 

As  awards  she  will  receive  corn- 
Nine 


plcte  new  outfit,  an  all-expense 
paid  trip  to  the  1951  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial,  and  was  offered  a 
scholarship  by  the  Patricia  Vance 
school  of  modeling.  Miss  Betty 
Crook,  Wisconsin's  '49  queen,  who 
was  present  at  the  Rapids  cere- 
monies, was  so  honored  last  year 
at  the  Minneapolis  affair,  which 
was  visited  by  an  estimated  mil- 
lion. 

No  less  than  16  bands  paced  the 
parade.  Included  in  the  marchers 
were  the  Iron  Mountain  (Mich- 
igan) drill  team,  the  Indian  drum 
and  bugle  corps  fiom  Bowler,  Wis- 
consin, with  the  majorette  literally 
doing  an  Indian  war  dance  as  she 
led,  many  extremely  elaborate 
floats  and  huge  balloons. 

Two  local  National  Guard  bat- 
teries, officers  from  the  sheriff's 
office  and  police  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  of  Wausan,  Stevens 
Point  and  Marshfield,  aid.ed  Wis- 
consin officials  in  keeping  order 
among  the  throngs,  which  were 
orderly  in  nature. 

Most  of  the  festivities  took  place 
before  a  sparkling  white  shell  at 
Lincoln  fieldhouse,  where  the  even- 
ing  ball   was  also  held. 

Cranberry  pie-eating  contest  was 
won  by  David  Twin,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  who  polished  off  half  a 
cranberry  pie  in  40  seconds  flat. 
Amusing  incid.ents  of  the  celebra- 
tion were  when  Miss  Hawaii     de- 


clared she  had  never  "seen  where 
'raspberries'  were  grown  before"; 
Senator  Wiley  called  his  gift  of  a 
cranberry  pie  a  "peach",  and  a 
barbershop  quartette,  which  was 
one  of  the  hits,  sang  "Down  in  the 
Old  Cherry  Orchard".  Cranberry 
corsages  were  worn  by  many  of  the 
women  attending. 

Weather  was     perfect     for     the 
event — a  warm,  sunny  autumn  day. 

Bandon  Cranberry 
Festival,  Queen 
Contest  Nov.  4,  5 


The  1950  Bandon  (Oregon) 
Cranberry  Festival  is  to  be  held 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
4th  and  5th.  Nine  candidates  for 
the  title  of  cranberry  queen  were 
entered  by  various  organizations 
of  the  cranberry  area  of  South- 
western  Oregon. 

Queen  contestant  supervisor  is 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Girard,  who  is  arrang- 
ing for  photographs  and  gowns, 
which  are  provided  the  girls  by  the 
Bandon  Cranberry  Festival  Com- 
mittee. 

Harry  F.  Jensen  is  chairman  of 
the  festival  parade  which  this 
year  will  be  in  four  sections. 
Every  organization  and  business 
in  Coos  and  northern  Curry  coun- 
ties has  been  invited  to  take  part 
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6th  ORIGINAL 


CRANBERRY  QUEEN  CORONATIOI 
FESTIVAL  and  DANCE 

Sponsored    by 

WAREHAM   POST   No    220,   AMERICAN    LEGION 

and   AUXILIARY 

Memorial  Town  Hall,  WareEiam,  Mass. 

SATURDAY  EVENING  ~  NOVEMBER  11,  8  p.  m. 


CRANBERRY  BOWL 

FOOTBALL  GAME 

2  P.  M. 

Foxboro   High — Wareham   High 


Massachusetts' 
CRANBERRY   QUEEN 
will  he  chosen  and  crowned. 
PARADE  12  NOON 


illllll 
Ten 


$25.00    Door   Prize— $25.00   Cranberry    Guessing   Contest 
Big   Stage  Show   and   Dancing 

ADMISSION   $1.50,   Tax   Included 

DON'T     MISS     THIS     GALA     HARVEST     EVENT! 


in  the  parade.  Entries  may  bn 
anything  from  floats  to  tru"ks 
and  maohlnoi-y  to  ind-viduals  in 
ears. 

Ths  n're  qnr'cn  entries  so  far 
;  -0  N  r:i  Ta'^y,  sponsored  by  Ran- 
clclp'.i  Cor.imunity  Club,  Trcva 
Joiner.  Eandon  RiJing  Club,  Joyce 
Van  Eaton,  Bandon  Woman's  Civic 
Club,  Glenda  Gant,  Southwest 
Oiegon  Cianberry  Club,  Jo  Anne 
Chapman,  Bandon  Business  and 
Professional  Woman's  Club  Barb- 
ara Richert,  Military  Order  of 
Cooties,  velma  Roland,  Bandon 
Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs,  Mar- 
jorie  Davidson,  Bandon  Post, 
American  Legion. 

Wareham  Cranberry 
Festival  Nov.  11 

American  Legion  Staging 
Fifth  Annual  Affair  with 
Football  Game,  Parade, 
Queen  Selection  and  Coro- 
nation Ball. 


The  Sixth  "Original"  Cranberry 
Queen  Coronation  Festival  and 
Dance,  sponsored  by  Wareham 
(Mass.)  Post  American  Legion 
and  Auxiliary  takes  place  Satur- 
day, November  11,  Armistice  Day. 
In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  the 
"Cranberry  Bowl"  football  game 
between  last  year's  contestants, 
Wareham  and  Foxboro  high  school 
elevens.  At  the  evening  dance  the 
Queen  will  be  chosen  and  crowned. 

There  will  be  a  big  stage  show 
and  dancing,  plus  prizes,  includ- 
ing the  popular  cranberry  guessing 
contest,  in  which  the  number  of 
beries  in  a  glass  jar  is  estimated. 

State  Representative  Alton  H. 
Worrall  has  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  general  chairman- 
ship. Henry  Hawes,  cranberry 
grower  and  past  commander  of  the 
post  is  first  vice  chairman.  Post 
Commander  Harrison  Bailey,  sec- 
ond vice  chairman  and  Past  Com- 
mander William  L.  Ross,  Jr.,  third 
vice  chairman.  Mrs.  Henry  Hawes 
is  secretary  with  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Holmes,  assistant  secretary;  Fran- 
cis F.  Reed  is  treasurer.  John 
Maddigan  is  chairman  of  publi- 
city. 

Tentative    plans    call   for   a    col- 


oiful    parade    preceding    the    foot- 
ball gam'e. 

Cranberry  History 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
sively  grown.  As  will  be  shown 
they,  also  apparently  had  great 
ability  and  fondness  for  organiza- 
tion, and  before  long  were  to  forge 
ahead  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
business  in  nearly  every  way;  that 
is   for   time. 

On  this  matter  of  sanding  there 
was  considerable  division  of  opin- 
ion. Barclay  White,  writing  in 
1870,  had  come  to  at  least  four 
very  definite  conclusions  of  neces- 
sary requisities.  These  were:  "a 
peat  or  muck  soil,  free  from  loam 
or  clay;  clean  beach  sand  for  cov- 
ering the  peat;  a  dam  and  water, 
to  overflow  the  vines  when  neces- 
sary; thoi-ough  drainage." 
Daniel    H.    Shreve 

Daniel  H.  Shreve,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  large  Jersey  growers, 
also  believed  in  sand  and  thorough 
drainage.  He  wrote  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  peat  or  muck  bot- 
tom and  the  peat  should  be  with- 
out any  mi.xture  of  loam  or  mud. 
"In  our  swamps  it  rests  generally 
upon  a  coarse  white   sand,  and   is 


mostly  found  of  the  best  quality 
in  cedar  swamps".  A  second  step 
in  good  bog  building  he  had  learn- 
ed, was  thorough  drainage.  After 
the  swamp  had  been  cleared  of  turf 
and  vegetation,  the  sui'face 
smoothed,  "throoughly  ditched  and 
drained,  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
?and." 

As  to  sand  he  wanted  this  ma- 
terial, "clean,  coarse,  and  entirely 
fr:e  from  any  mixture  of  loam.  .  . 
Without  the  sand,  vines  planted 
upon  peat  will  grow  luxuriously, 
and  may  bear  one  or  two  crops.  .  . 
The  presence  of  sand  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  growth  of  the 
healthful  and  fruitful  vine.  .  .  In 
addition  to  checking  the  too  luxur- 
ious growth  of  the  vine  .  .  .  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  weeds.  The 
depth  of  the  sand  upon  the  peat 
should  not  be  less  than  6  inches." 

(To   be   continued) 

CRITICALLY  DRY 

Massachusetts  cranberry  area  had 
its  first  rain  on  October  10th,  al- 
though even  this  wasn't  much,  .53 
inches  (State  Bog),  since  Sept.  22, 
when  there  was  but  .08.  The  last 
leal  rain  was  during  the  tail  end 
of    the    hurricane.      Weather      has 


been  dangerously  dry  over  all  New 
England  during  October  and  fire 
hazard  was  exti'eme.  Some  areas 
got  a  much  heavier  soaking  than 
did  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Reservoirs  and  ponds  are  critically 
low  throughout  the  cranberry  dis- 
trict. Weather  first  ten  days  of 
Oct'5ber  was  warm  and  sunny,  good 
harvest  days. 

VISIT  BANDON 

C.  M.  Chaney,  executive  vice- 
president,  ACE,  with  R.  P.  Rus- 
sell, Seattle,  in  charge  of  ACE 
western  sales,  visited  Bandon,  Ore- 
gon, meeting  with  West  Coast  ACE 
members  in  late  September. 

Mr.  Chaney  reported  he  expect- 
ed quality  berries  were  to  be 
found  in  every  producing  area. 
He  said  size  of  the  crop  was  large, 
but  unexpected  factors  might  en- 
ter in  to  reduce  final  figures 
slightly,  such  as  size  of  berries, 
and  unusual  weather  conditions, 
for   instance,   early   frosts. 

Mr.  Russell  told  the  growers 
that  most  of  the  sales  were  made 
after  October  15th,  and  that  the 
greatest  demand  now  is  for  the 
cellophane   bag. 
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PLYMOUTH 
Tel.  740 


YARMOUTH 
Tel.  Barnstable  107 


Distributor  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberries 


Eleven 


5000  Attend  3rd  Annual  Cranberry  Harvest 
And  Festival  of  NCA  at  Edaville,  Mass. 


Miss  Beverly  Richards  of  Massachusetts  is  Selected  National 
Queen  by  Photograph  Contest — Charlton  Heston,  New 
Movie  Star,  is  Cranberry  King — 2,000  Served  at  Chicken 
'n  Cranberry  Barbecue, 


An  estimated  5,000  persons  saw 
Miss  Beverly  Richards,  21,  of 
Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  crowned 
queen  of  the  National  Cranberry 
Association,  third  annual  Cranber- 
ry Festival  at  "Edaville,"  South 
Carver,  Saturday,  October  7th. 
Miss  Richards,  who  was  first  se- 
lected at  the  Wareham  American 
Legion  Post,  220,  last  November 
as  its  queen,  won  through  submit- 
ted photographs  over  contestants 
from  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  the  other 
cranberry  growing  areas  of  the 
country. 

Judging  was  by  Jack  Hilty,  star 
of  the  musical,  "Oklahoma,"  Ray 
Rogers,  director  of  the  Rogers 
Model  Agency,  Boston,  and  Julius 
Fabian  Bachrach,  famous  photo- 
grapher of  women. 

Miss  Richards  is  the  third  to 
reeceive  the  crown,  scepter  and 
emblem  at  the  Festival  featui-ed 
each  year  at  "Edaville"  by  the  Na- 
tional. The  first  was  Miss  Marcia 
Williams,  South  Carver,  Mass., 
1948,  the  1949  queen  was  Miss 
Betty  Crook  of  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin.  Miss  Williams  and 
Miss  Theresa  Guertin  of  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  winners  of  the  '48 
Wareham  Legion  contest  were 
ladies  in  waiting  to  Queen 
Beverley  in  the  ceremonies  at 
South   Carver. 

Urann  Crowns  the  Queeen 
"Cranberry  King"  who  sat  at 
the  right  hand  side  of  Miss  Rich- 
ards through  the  ceremony,  was 
Charlton  Heston,  television  actor 
who  has  now  been  signed  up  as  a 
Hollywood  movie  star.  Actual 
coronation  of  Miss  Richards  was 
by  Marcus  L.  Urann,  ppresident 
of  National  Cranberry  Association. 
Immediately  preceding  the 
coronation  ceremony,  there  was 
the  proclamation  of  Governor  Paul 
E.  Devcr  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
claiming      "National        Cranberry 


Week  from  October  18th  through 
the  25th.  The  Governor  suggested 
that  all  within  the  state  give  the 
fullest  observation  possible.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Governor  at 
"Edaville",  the  Proclamation  was 
read  by  his  military  aid,  Lt.  Col. 
Andrew  W.  LeQuoy. 

The  day's  festivities  began  with 
a  parade  at  Plymouth,  sponsored 
the  Plymouth  Chamber  of  Com- 
m'arce,  this  with  a  band  at  the  head 
and  a  number  of  decorated  floats, 
proceeeded  from  North  Plymouth 
to  Plymouth  center.  In  the 
parade  in  a  gaily-decorated  car 
rode  the  Cranberry  Queen  and  her 
ladies  in  waiting. 

At  Edaville,  the  famous  narrow- 
guage,  the  only  two-foot  one  in 
America,  began  making  runs 
around  the  six  miles  of  track,  cir- 
cling the  bog,  giving  visitors  the 
chance  to  see  cranberry  harvest  in 
operation  and  other  sights.  The 
trains  were  long  and  crowded,  with 
passenger  cars,  open  gondolas  and 
the  parlor  car  bringing  up  at  the 
rear. 

Amateur  Photo  Contest 

As  an  extra  novelty  the  Edaville 
Harvest  Festival  sponsored  a 
photography  contest  open  to  any 
amateur,  with  the  National  to 
award  prices  to  those  submitting 
prints  not  later  than  October  17th. 

With  the  wealth  of  photographic 
subjects  available  from  cranberry 
queens,  the  railroad,  the  throngs, 
to  the  harvesting  and  handling  of 
berries,  including  screening  and 
packing  there  were  many  hundreds 
of  cameras  in  evidence  of  every 
style  and  price  range.  The  Festi- 
val must  have  boosted  the  photo- 
graphic business  considerably,  in- 
cluding the  makers  of  color  film 
and  flashlights.  About  everybody 
seemed  to  have  a  camera  and  to 
be  shooting  like  crazy,  even  the 
professionals,  which  included  such 
notables  as  Arthur  Grifl^n,  Boston, 


famed    New    England    cameraman 
of  both  black  and  white  color. 

There  were  four  classes  for  the 
amateurs  to  pop  away  in  (1)  har- 
vest scenes  and  landscapes,  (2) 
Cranberry  Queen  pictures,  (3) 
cranberry  screening,  (4)  subject 
open  to  be  judged  on  originality  in 
depicting  atmosphere  of  Cranberry 
Harvest  Festival. 

Three     prices,     plus     honorable 

mention    of    SI. 00    will    be    offered 

in   each   class.    First   prize   $25.00; 

second,  $10.00;   third  $5.00. 

2000  Eat  Chicken  'n 

Cranberry    Sauce 

A  big  feature  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  the  chicken  barbecue  with 
cranberry  sauce,  as  the  main  fea- 
ture. This  is  a  combination  which 
National  Cranberry  Association 
has  now  been  pushing  through  ex- 
tensive advertising  programs  and 
in  other  ways  to  increase  the  use 
of  cranberry  sauce  throughout 
the  year,  rather  than  just  in  the 
winter  months. 

Some  6,000  pounds  of  freshly- 
killed  chicken  were  used  in  the 
barbecue,  which  was  conducted  by 
Professor  Ray  E.  Jones  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  With 
outdoor  pits,  charcoal  fires  and 
scores  of  white-clad  assistants  this 
section  of  the  festival  drew  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  who  watched 
the  proceedings  and  sniffed  the 
smell  of  cooking  chicken  long  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  barbecue  to 
be  served  (12:30  to  1:30)  had  ar- 
rived. Provisions  were  made  for 
2,000  (81.50  a  serving)  and  the 
entire  2,000  dinners  were  served. 
Paris   Gown 

An  unusual  gift  to  the  Queen 
was  an  afternoon  gown  of  black, 
designed  especially  for  Miss  Rich- 
ards by  Alwynn,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  leading 
younger  dress  designers  of  Paris, 
currently  in  Boston  with  the  Puri- 
tan Dress  Company.  Before  the 
official  presentation  she  was  at- 
tired in  this  for  a  number  of  pub- 
licity  photographs. 

The  Cranberry  King,  Charlton 
Heston  flew  up  from  New  York 
that  day  for  the  occasion.  Heston 
is  6  ft.  2  inches  tall,  weighs  205 
pounds  and  has  gray  blue  eyes 
and  light  brown  curly  hair.  His 
favorite    sport    is    fencing.     He    is 

(Continued    on    Page    14) 
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LESSENED  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 
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AS  of  the  present — early  October — the 
battle  of  the  cranberry  harvest  is  in  full 
swing,  and  the  situation,  as  they  say  of  the 
military,  is  "fluid".  What  sort  of  a  year 
1950  will  have  turned  out  to  be  is  as  yet  no 
means  certain. 

Some  Eastern  growers  are  not  too 
pleased  by  the  opening  price  of  ACE  for 
Early  Blacks.  They  assert  they  can  make 
no  money  at  that  figure,  with  present-day 
costs.  Other  growers  and  some  areas  per- 
haps can  make  a  margin  of  profit.  A  small 
profit  on  a  large  volume  is  something. 

However,  it  is  certain  the  cranberry 
industry,  like  every  other  business,  is  going 
into  a  period  of  increasing  costs  for  labor 
and  other  items,  plus  more  taxes,  and  for 
certain  forms  of  workers,  coverage  under 
Social  Security.  The  growers  can  also  look 
for  growing  scarcity  of  labor,  as  the  draft 
of  men  expands  and  more  workers  are 
drawn  into  the  vital  defense  plants.  What- 
ever the  final  outcome  may  be  in  Korea,  it 
seems  positive  that  we  must  remain  geared 
to  maintaining  a  much  larger  military  force 
and  the  pi'oduction  of  large  amounts  of  war 
supplies. 

The  spearhead  of  the  cranberry  indus- 
try's fight  to  get  back  to  more  normal  con- 
ditions must  be  to  sell  more  cranberries, 
and  particularly  fresh  cranberries.  It  is 
simple  to  type  out  such  a  statement,  but 
how  it  is  to  be  done  is  another  matter,  but 
the  industry  must  decide  it  somehow.  We 
feel,  however,  that  with  the  more  careful- 
ly-planned promotional  campaigns  for  both 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 

To  turn  to  the  talk  of  Prof.  Kross,  re- 
ported elsewhere  in  this  issue,  there  are 
two  mighty  interesting  points  he  brings  out. 
One  is  that  production  of  cranberries  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. That  would  be  encouraging,  that 
we  have  not  out-run  the  country's  popula- 
tion by  over-expansion.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  is  the  statement  that  the  trend  of 
fresh  fruit  per  capita  has  declined  from  the 
1910-17  yeai"s  of  .54  lb.  to  just  half  that, 
.27  lb.,  in  the  1940-49  period. 

That  shows  that  while  we  haven't  out- 
run the  potential  market,  we  have  gone 
over  the  actual  market  as  it  has  existed. 
The  consumption  of  canned  sauce  has  in- 
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creased,  but  a  can  of  sauce  contains  usually 
only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  cran- 
berries, the  rest  being  sugar  and  water. 
So  the  increase  in  processed  berries,  as 
neces.sar.v  and  desirable  as  it  is,  does  not 
immediately  help  the  grower  to  the  extent 
that  increased  sales  of  fresh  fruit  would. 
Of  course  if  every  family  in  the  land  would 
stock  up  with  several  cans  that  would  be 
fine.  But  we  doubt  if  that  will  be  brought 
about,  at  least  right  away. 

As  everybody  is  aware,  we  need  both 
outlets.  What  the  cranberry  industry  is  up 
against,  it  bears  repeating,  is  the  necessity 
of  selling  more  cranberries.  We  can  raise 
'em.  We've  got  to  sell  'em.  Maybe  this 
year  we  will. 

AS  with  cranberries  there  seems  no  end — 
"^  so  with  "Cranberry  Queens". 
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Nai'iona!    Queen 

(Continued    from    Page    12) 

under  contract  by  producer  Hal 
Wallis,  who  discovered  Burt  Lan- 
caster, Lizabeth  Scott,  Wendell 
Corey  and  others.  His  perform- 
ance in  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  a  series 
of  other  topflight  television  ppro- 
duction  on  CBS's  program  in  New 
York  brought  him  national  notice. 
He  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
plays.  His  first  m'ovie  will  be 
"Dark  City",  released  next  month 
by  Paramont. 

Although  he  calls  Evanston, 
Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  his 
liome  he  was  born  in  Michigan. 
Talking  with  CRANBERRIES 
Editor  he  was  surprised  to  learn 
there  are  two  cranberry  bogs  in 
Michigan.  He  said  he  likes  cran- 
berries and  has  eaten  them  "in- 
cessently,"  but  only  in  the  jellied 
sauce  form,  not  in  whole  fruit 
sauce  as  was  served  at  the  Eda- 
ville  barbecue. 

His   wife   was    born    in    a    small 


town  north  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
vvhich  is  not  far  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids  cranberry  area,  which 
connection,  he  humorously  said,  he 
hoped  might  heelp  give  him  some 
sort  of  claim  to  the  title  of  Cran- 
beiTy   King." 

Prefering  to  wear  sports  clothes, 
he  was  so  attired  for  the  corona- 
tion, his  outfit  including  a  blue 
four-in-hand.  Noting  this  Mr. 
Urann  whipped  off  a  special 
special  "ci-anbery  'n  chicken" 
necktie,  which  he  and  other  officials 
wore,  from  himself  and  exchanged 
this  with  Heston.  Alwynn  also 
sported  a  cranberry  tie. 

Oueen    Goes   to   New    York 

Miss  Richards,  last  year  after 
her  selection  as  Legion  Queen 
completed  a  modeling  course  in 
New  York.  Following  this  recent 
selection  as  the  National  Cranber- 
ry Association  "national"  queen 
she  will  be  sent  to  New  York  for 
a  three-day  whirl.  This  will  include 
radio,    television,    model    agencies 


Opposite  Page — Top:  President  M.  L. 
Urann  hands  the  new  National  Cranberry 
Association  Queen,  Miss  Beverly  Rich- 
ards, the  silver  cup,  after  placing  the 
crown  on  her  head  and  giving  her  the 
royal  sceptre.  At  the  left  is  "Terry" 
Gucrtin.  former  queen  and  lady  in  wait- 
ing, and  at  right  Miss  Marcia  Williams, 
also  former  queen  and  lady  in  waiting. 
Lower:  Chefs  barbecue  vast  quantities  of 
chickens,  while  fragrant  smoke  arises. 
Second  cook  from  right,  with  head  par- 
tially turned  is  "Joe"  Brown,  director 
Plymouth    County    Extension    Bureau. 

This  page,  to  the  left:  Miss  Richards 
is  assisting  in  cutting  the  cranberry  cake 
by  Movie  Star  CHarlton  Heston,  right, 
pnd    Alwynn,      Par's    stylist    of      women's 

rjcwrs. 

(CRANBERRIES  Photos) 


and  stage  shows. 

Final  event  on  the  program  was 
a  pp-3rforn:'ance  by  the  noted  War- 
ren (R.  I.)  Indian  Band.  This  is 
niade  up  of  a  group  of  entertain- 
ers none  more  than  21  and  includ- 
ed individual  dances,  songs  and 
other  acts,  plus  a  snappy  drill  led 
by  a  drum  majorette  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  platform.  This  act 
included  music  by  the  band,  one 
a  tune  called  "The  Cranberry 
Doxology."  The  entire  group  was 
dressed  in  colorful  Indian  cos- 
tume. 

Cuts    Cranberry    Cake 

.'Vfter  the  coronation  ceremony 
Miss  Richards,  assisted  by  Hes- 
ton and  Alwynn  cut  a  huge  cran- 
berry cake,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  program  there  was  cake 
(cup  cakes)  and  coffee  for  all  at- 
tending, without  charge. 

Many  food  editors  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  from  all  over  the 
country  attended. 

Noted  Guests 

Among  the  noted  guests  present 
were  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  -John  Chandler  and 
Mrs.  Chandler,  State  Senator  Ed- 
ward C.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone, 
Congressman  D.  Nicholson  and 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  Kenneth  and  Ruth 
Wakefield  of  the  Toll  House,  Miss 
Marjorie  Mills  of  radio  fame  and 
the  extremely  popular  Jesse  H. 
Buff'um  of  WEEI's  "New  England 
Almanac  of  the  Air,"  the  early 
morning  broadcast  listened  to  by 
many  cranberry  growers  and 
others.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Law- 
less of  Wisconsin  Rapids  rep- 
resented the  growers  of  Wisconsin. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  was  Ken 
Dalton  of  Brockton,  radio  broad- 
caster and  newspaper  columnist  of 
the    Brockton    Enterprise. 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership  and  Manage- 
ment required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  tbe  Acts 
of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (Title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 

Of  CRANBERRIES,  The  National  Cran- 
berry Maerazine.  published  monthly  at 
Wareham.  Massachusetts,  for  October 
1950. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
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business  managers  are: 

Publisher— Clarence  J.  F.  Hall.  Ware- 
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WISCONSIN    SALES    CO. 
SUMMER  MEETINC; 

Wisconsin  Cianberry  Sales  Com- 
pany held  its  annual  summer 
meeting-  September  first  at  the 
Bulls  Eye  Country  Club,  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids.  Lester  Haines,  C.  M. 
Chaney  and  George  Weston  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange 
were  present,  each  giving  a  re- 
port. There  was  the  usual  busi- 
ness session  and  the  reports  of 
the  president,  Miss  Jean  Nash  and 
general  manager,  D.  C.  Hammond, 
Jr.  There  was  excellent  attend- 
ance. 

Should  pine  trees  planted  for 
sawtim'ber   be    pruned    artificially  ? 

Yes,  the  trees  should  be  pruned. 
Artificial  pruning  will  remove  the 
limbes  long  before  Nature  might 
do  it,  thereby  assuring  you  of  more 
lumber  free  knots  from  each  tree. 
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Talk  On  Cranberry 
Marketing  Problems 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following:  is  the 
address  of  Prof.  John  I.  Kross  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Wisconsin  State  Cran- 
berry Growers*  Association,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  August  8.  It  is  printed  because 
we  believe  any  light  thrown  upon  cran- 
berry marketing  conditions  is  worthwhile 
information  for  cranberry  growers  to 
study) . 


My  interest  in'  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry is  a  rather  recent  one,  and 
I  would  like  to  state,  that  I  am 
neither  fully  acquainted  with  all 
of  its  operations  nor  with  the  many 
problems    involved. 

Upon  reviewing  the  available 
literature,  reports,  statistical  in- 
formation and  through  discussions 
and  correspondence  with  leading 
cranberry  experts  I  feel  like  the 
proverbial  fifth  string  quarterback 
playing  in  a  tough  league.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  gratifying  as- 
pect of  my  relationship  with  the 
quarterback  and  that  is  that  I 
don't  havo  to  carry  the  ball  or 
Lxeeute   the   blocking  assignments. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  areas 
in  which  future  decisions  for  the 
iianberry  industry  seem  apparent. 

1.  The  correction  of  the  na- 
1  cnal  cranberry  supply  situation 
Luught  about  by  technological  im- 
piovements  in  production. 

2.  Broadening  dem'and  thereby 
changing  consumers'  eating  and 
;. pending  habits. 

3.  Emphasis  in  the  field  of  sell- 
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ing  and  nierchandisiiiff. 

4.  Reducing  unit  marketing- 
costs  involving  consolidation  of 
harvesting,  assembling,  packaging 
and   selling   operations. 

5.  Minimizing  price  cutting  or 
competition  among  cranberry 
growers. 

6.  Improvements  in  quality  in- 
volving varieties,  grading  and 
packaging. 

7.  Industry  wide  approach  in 
handling  present  supply  problems 
on   a   national   basis. 

Production  Not  Kept  Pace 
With   Population 

In  my  discussion  today  I  will 
make  reference  to  some  of  these 
problem  areas,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  marketing.  The  cran- 
berry production  in  the  United 
States  during  1925-39  period,  on 
a  five  year  basis,  averaged  about 
600,000  barrels;  during  1940-44  it 
averaged  634,000  barrels  and  dur- 
ing 1945-49  production  averaged 
around  865,000  barrels.  Upon 
checking  this  data  we  find  that 
from  1925-39,  production  for  all 
practical  purposes  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  increase  in  population. 
Some  adjustment  was  m'ade  in 
1940-44  but  in  1945-49  we  find  an 
increase  of  27  percent  in  produc- 
tion over  the  previous  five  year 
period.  This  drastic  increase  has 
had  repercussions  on  the  whole 
cranberry  industry  creating  ser- 
ious marketing  and  other  problems. 

Whenever    a    manufacturing    or 

other  industry  finds  that  its  going 

plant  and  inventories  are  produc- 
ing  more   units   than   can   be   sold, 

an  immediate  decision  is  made  to 
reduce  production  and  to  launch  a 
program  to  step-up  sales.  If  this 
doesn't  work  the  engineer  and 
other  technicians  are  called  in  to 
find    ways    of    cutting    production 


■INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasing 

Wisconsin    Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936   Memorial   Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


unit  costs;  likewise  the  sales  de- 
partment is  given  the  responsibili- 
ty of  I'educing  unit  costs  of  sell- 
ing without  losing  sales.  In  this 
particular  example  we  are  making 
reference  to  a  very  important  fact 
and  that  is  the  complete  control  of 
making  decisions  is  performed  by 
only  a  few  people  who  have  the 
authority  to  see  that  these  deci- 
sions are  carried  out,  otherwise 
somebody  is  given  a  "pink  slip" 
in  his  next  pay  envelope.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  same  degree  of  control  in  the 
production  and  selling  of  agricul- 
tural products  as  can  be  obtained 
in  the  m'anufacturing  industries. 
Cranberry  growers  are  in  a  much 
better  position  than  other  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  with  refer- 
ence to  controlling  its  own  affairs 
because  you  are  organized. 

At  this  stage  of  my  talk  I  would 
like  to  interject  the  following  in- 
formation. 


cation  in  the  total  value  of  sales 
accompanying  a  change  in  price. 
From  the  growers  standpoint,  in 
the  statement  just  mentioned,  lies 
the  crux  of  determining  the 
amount  of  cranberries  that  should 
be  sold  each  marketing  season. 
Additional  research  in  price  fore- 
casting is  necessary — the  Univer- 
sity might  be  in  a  position  to  help 
you  obtain  this  information. 

The  main  problem  facing  cran- 
berry growers  is  to  determine  the 
kind  of  programs  needed  to  bring 
about  the  so-called  supply-con- 
sumption adjustments  as  well  as 
determining  a  program  to  dispose 
of  the  large  carry-overs  from  pre- 
vious crop  years. 

The   Matter  of  Carry-Overs 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
the  carry-over  in  the  hands  of  all 
processors    as    of    March    31st: 


in44 

1948 


Production 
Barrels 

375,700 
967.700 


Price 

Per 

Barrel 

$24.60 
$10.10 


1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 


368,094   barrels 

447,500 

484,700 

591,200 

314,800 

143,000 

270,000 

381,200 

282,000 

178,000 


Farm 
Value 


Consumer         Purchasing: 

Disposable  Power    of 

Income  Dollar 


$9,237,000  146  billion  $0.80 

$9,753,000  195   billion  $    .58 

The  knowledge  of  consumer 
preference  for  cranberries  is  of 
particular  significance  as   an   indi- 


These  estimates  were  made 
available  by  Mr,  C.  M.  Chaney  of 
the  American  Cranberry  Exchange. 

Whenever  a  surplus  crop  con- 
fronts the  cranberry  industry, 
there  are  about  three  steps  that 
become  necessary  in  handling  the 
situation.     (1)    To    determine    the 


BAD  NEWS 

Can    turn    into 

GOOD  NEWS 

IF  when  disaster  strikes  insurance  pays  promptly 
in  cash  for  your  less ! 

With  the  harvest  on  you  will  be  storing  berries 
in  isolated  locations  without  protection.  Be  sure  you 
don't  suffer  a  loss  in  these  critical  times.  Insure  as 
advised  by  Eben  A.  Thacher — your  sleep  will  be  more 
peaceful. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:   Hancock  60830 
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volume  which  must  be  kept  off  the 
market  by  states  on  a  prorated 
basis.  (2)  To  apply  the  volume  to 
be  sold  in  terms  of  grades — 
measured  in  terms  of  barrels  per 
farm.  (3)  To  regulate  and  allo- 
cate supplies  to  various  markets 
in  the  United  States  which  m'ust 
be  sold  on  a  fresh  and  processed 
basis. 

The  big  question  is  how  are  you 
going  to  carry  out  these  steps. 
The  choices  you  have  are:  (1)  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  the  cranberry 
industry,  (2)  thio'jgh  a  federal 
marketing  order. 


MATHEWS 
CONVEYER 


TRACK 


Frost  inseclicide  Co. 


ARLINGTON.  74 

l!ox  36 


MASS. 


Do   Not    Need    Federal 
Marketing  Order 

In  my  opinion  you  do  not  need 
a  federal  marketing  order,  unless 
you  find  that  the  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  cranberry  industry  on  a 
voluntary  basis  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  Federal  Marketing 
Order  would  set  up  an  additional 
oiganization  within  your  present 
industry  with  federal  compliance 
powers  to  see  that  the  regulations 
(controlling  and  allocating  sup- 
plies through  time  and  market 
area)  are  carried  out.  The  deci- 
sions now  entrusted  and  made  by 
your  respective  industry  organiza- 
tions would  be  relegated  to  the  ad- 
ministrative body  established  by 
the  Order.  The  costs  of  the  new 
administrative  body  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  expendi- 
ture to  the  industry.  I  feel  that  the 
expenditure  of  administrating  the 
Order  might  be  more  productive 
to  the  industry  if  these  funds  were 
spent  in  broadening  consumer  de- 
mand. 

I  would  like  to  m'ake  a  few  com- 
ments concerning  the  problem  area 
relative  to  reducing  unit  marketing 
costs.     There    has    been    a    rising 


trend  in  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution costs  as  a  percentage  of 
prices  paid  by  consumers  for  food 
products.  This  means  that  growers 
are  getting  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  consumers'  dollar  spent  for 
food.  Growers  must  find  methods 
to  balance  this  situation,  otherwise 
marketing  agencies  will  continue 
to  obtain  more  of  the  consumers' 
dollar. 

What  can  you  do  to  prevent  this 
trend  from  continuing  to  rise? 
Theie  are  two  things:  (1)  reduce 
your  production  costs,  (2)  reduce 
your  marketing  costs — in  other 
wolds  become  more  efficient.  Ap- 
parently, in  Wisconsin  perhaps 
some  progress  has  been  made  to 
reduce  production  costs.  During 
the  1945-49  period  yield  per  acre 
in  Wisconsin  averaged  around  60 
barrels  or  50  percent  m.'ore  than  the 
1040-44  average  and  three  times 
the  avei-age  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1925-29  period. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have 
any  information  which  measures 
whether  the  selling  of  cranberries 
has  become  more  efficient  or  ineffi- 
cient during-  the  past  26  years. 
However,    if    I    might    generalize 
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OF 

GAPE  COD  CRANBERRIES 


17  COURT  ST.  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

TELS.  PLYMOUTH  1760  AND  1622 
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from  an  accepted  doctrine  among 
marketing  people,  I  might  be  on 
sound  ground  by  stating  that  the 
marketing  of  fresh  produce  under 
existing  conditions  is  a  costly 
operation.  The  marketing  system 
that  we  should  strive  for  should 
be  simplicity — the  more  simple  and 
direct  the  route  to  the  consumer 
the  less  costly.  The  principles  of 
integration,  consolidation,  elinfina- 
tion  of  duplicating  selling  services 
and  other  wasteful  efforts  should 
be  adopted.  Manufactures  and 
other  businesses  are  continually 
putting  these  principles  into  prac- 


tice because  they  find  them  profit- 
able. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  there  are 
two  remedies  business  firms  em- 
ploy when  they  find  themselves 
producing  more  goods  than  can 
be  sold;  either  (1)  reduce  produc- 
tion or  (2)  step-up  sales — some- 
times both  actions  become  neces- 
sary. Let's  assume  for  the  moment 
that  you  have  determined  to 
launch  a  sales  program  because 
it  will  cure  the  industry's  ills.  In 
my  opinion  the  cranberry  industry 
will  have  to  do  both,  that  is  to  re- 
duce production  and  to  adopt  a 
more   vigorous   sales   program.    In 


Protects  Cranguymal 


Protection\^i' from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 

PHUro     CUUKTJflSiT     OF     PORTLAND    OREGON    JOURNAL '■°"9  ^*'"=''' ^°*'^- 

OPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Crangiiyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  Oregon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,   Oregon 
W.   R.  AMES  COMPANY,   160   West  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  niinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BREX^K  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CORP. 


considering  the  problem  area  of 
broadening  consumer  demand  for 
cranberries  what  are  some  of  the 
facts  that  we  already  know  about 
consumer  spending  and  eating 
habits  ? 
Percent  of  Income  Spent  For  Food 

(1)  In  1948  an  American  city 
family  spent  an  average  of  |25.57 
a  week  for  food  or  32  percent  of 
the  total  income.  In  1942  an  urban 
family  averaged  §14.23  for  food  or 
26  percent  of  their  income.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1950  urban  families 
spent  about  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come for  food.  Food  selling  is  be- 
coming more  complicated,  competi- 
tion is  growing  intense,  shoppers 
are  becoming  nrore  fussy. 

Frozen  fruit  and  vegetable  pur- 
chases showed  the  influence  of  in- 
come more  than  any  other  groups 
of  foods.  The  larger  size  of  the 
higher  income  families  would  ac- 
count in  part  for  bigger  food  pur- 
chases, but  families  with  incomes 
of  §7,500  or  more  used  10  times  as 
many  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  did  those  with  incomes  under 
82,000. 

Over    87,500   families    used    17.8 
pounds    of    fresh    fruit    per    week 
compared  with  5.8  pounds  used  by 
under  81,000  families. 
Cranberry  Per  Capita  Consumption 

Declining 

(2)  The  trend  in  per  capita  con- 
srmption  of  fresh  cranberries  since 
1910  has  been  steadily  declining. 


1940 

49 

consumer 

.27 

lb. 

1930 

■  39 

consumer 

.38 

lb. 

1920 

-29 

consumer 

.47 

lb. 

1910 

19 

consumer 

.64 

lb. 

(3)  The  trend  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  canned  cranberries  has 
increased  in  the  past  15  years. 


1936 

.2  of  a  pound 

1936 

3  ..  ,.   „ 

1937 

.3  "  "   ■■ 

1938 
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1939 

.6  • 

1940 

.5  • 

1941 

.5  

1942 

.6  "  "   " 

1943 

.3  "  "   " 

1944 

.3  "  "   " 

1945 

.5  "  "   " 

1946 

.8  "  "   " 

1947 

.8  "  "   " 

1948 

.6  "  '■   " 

1949 

.5  •■  "  " 

GLENDORA 


CALIFORNIA 


Figures  on  canned  cranberries  are  on 
a  product  weight  basis,  that  is,  cran- 
berries plus  sugar.  One  pound  of  canned 
cranberries  requires  about  .379  pounds 
of  fresh  cranberries. 

(4)  Location  of  the  market — 
the  Mid-west  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  single  regional  market  for 
cranberries  for  two  nrain  reasons 
because     ( 1 )     the     percentage     of 
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home  cooking,  (2)  German  and 
Scandinavian  descent  are  numer- 
ous— in  native  countries  where 
they  used  lingenberries  which  are 
similarly  flavored. 

(5)    Variation   between   sales    in 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

New  York  City  and   Environs 

Number     of       %    of   Total 
Year  Barrels    Sold    ACE     Sales 


1941 
1942 
1943 

18,054                              6.7 
21,719                           7.3 
21,417                           7.5 

Chicago    and    Environs 

Number     of      %    of  Total 
Barrels    Sold     ACE   Sales 

1941 
1942 
1943 

18,308                              6.8 
23,048                           7.8 
21,989                              7.7 

In  spite  of  having  only  half  the  popu- 
lation Chicago  sales  have  been  substan- 
tially equal  to  those  of  New  York  or 
roughly  double  those  of  New  York  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

(6)      Size  of  market. 

1943  1944 

%   Sales  ACE%    Sales  ACE 
North   Central  shrd   19    vbgkqj   srhdl  u 
North   Central         29.1  28.0 

Missouri  River       19.5  21.5 

Mountain  States     4.0  4.0 

Total  62.6  63.5 

How  can  we  induce  old  custom- 
ers to  buy  more  and  how  can  we 
get  new  customers  to  join  the  class 
of    being    cranberry    connoisseurs. 

1.  Consumer  education  on  food 
menus,  method  of  meal  preparation 
and  recipes.  This  can  be  done 
through  working  with  food  editors 
— this  means  preparing  news- 
paper articles  and  stories  for  them 
— this  probably  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  advertising  that  I  know 
of. 

2.  Working  with  professional 
nutritionists    and    homemakers. 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 
SALES  and   SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine   Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  63-R 


3.  National  advertising  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  sour  cherry 
industry — not  individual  brands 
but  cranberries  in  general — in  my 
opinion  consumers  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  brand  names — cran- 
berry advertising  should  be  tied 
in  with  the  meat  industry  publici- 
ty. 

4.  Working  with  institutional 
dieticians,  factories,  school  lunch, 
hotels  and  restaurants. 


5.  Retailers — Are  mostly  inter- 
ested in  selling  volume  commodi- 
ties that  have  a  rapid  turnover  and 
high  profit.  Cranberries  are  looked 
upon  by  retailers  as  a  necessity 
item  therefore  they  do  not  display 
them  properly  or  devote  much  indi- 
vidual attention  to  this  commodity. 
— Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  retailers  to  devote  more  dis- 
play space  to  cranberries. 
— Prepackaging  makes   displaying, 


Beaton's  Distributing  Agency 

NATIONAL    DISTRIBUTORS 
of 

for  over  a  quarter  century 
in  United  States  and  Canada 


Wareham,  Mass. 


Tel.  Wareham  130  or  970 
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CORRUGATED  BOXES 

OF  SPECIAL  DESIGN 

MANUFACTURED   FOR   CRANBERRY 

GROWERS   EVERYWHERE 

FOR   FIFTEEN   YEARS 


RIGHT 


PRICE 

QUALITY 

SERVICE 


J.  &  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CORP. 

o    FALL  RIVER,  MASS.  Tel.  6-8282     rj 
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handling  and  selling  easier  and 
more  attractive.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  get  retailers  to  handle 
cranberries  over  a  long  period,  if 
the  retailer  doesn't  handle  this 
commodity  consunrers  have  no 
opportunity  to  buy  them.  Retail- 
er is  a  very  important  link  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

— -Importance  of  tie-in  sales  should 
be  pointed  out  to  him. 

6.  Wholesalers  and  jobber  could 
be  an  important  factor  in  getting 
retailers  to  handle  more  cranber- 
ries— brokers  needs  servicing  to 
induce  wholesalers  to  handle  larger 
quantities   of  berries. 

7.  Quality  is  the  basis  of  suc- 
cessful merchandising — controlling 
quality  is  the  foundation  of  repeat 
orders  and  sales.  Good  merchan- 
dising means  making  it  easy  and 
convenient  for  shoppers  to  buy 
quality  products. 

Wisconsin  Varieties 

8.  Varieties  of  cranberries  now 
grown  in  Wisconsin  present  mar- 
keting problems — quote  from  re- 
cent study  on  Wisconsin  ..Cran- 
berry Production  and  Marketing — 
"(the)     grower    is    faced    with    a 


choice  in  his  future  plantings  be-  it  a  better  keeper,  or  choose  varie- 

tween  a  variety  which  has  yielded  ties  that  yield  less  but  keep  longer 

higher  but  keeps  less  well,  employ  a„d  sell  over  a  more  extended  per- 

cultural  practices  which  will  render  jod  on  the  fresh  market." 


OCTOBER 


Sees    the    completion    of    another    cranberry 
harvest. 


ELECTRICITY 

Played  its  part  in  this,  at  the  bogs,  and  by  added 
convenience  in  the  homes  of  the  growers. 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 

Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.  1300 
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Cranberries 


Under  the  tried  and  proven  trade  mark  above, 
this  organization  is  devoting  its  every  effort  toward 
stabilizing  the  business  of  packing,  shipping  and  the 
successful  selling  of  cranberries. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


TELEPHONE    200 


FRESH    CRANBERRIES 
Are  On  The  Move  Again 

This  month  a  new  crop  of  fresh  cranberries  is  on 
the  move  into  consumer  markets.  Growers  in  Mass- 
achusetts, in  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  been  going  about  the  age-old  business 
harvesting  another  crop. 

In  some  respects,  the  harvests  of  today  are  not  un- 
like those  of  a  quarter-century  ago.  Fundamentally, 
we  go  about  the  business  of  removing  berries  from  the 
vine  in  the  same  old  way. 

But  many  new  devices  and  techniques  have  been 
developed  through  the  years.  Growers  find  these 
machines  and  methods  more  efficient,  more  effective 
than  methods  outdated. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the  methods  and 
techniques  used  by  the  Exchange  in  our  sales  work. 
Basically,  the  principles  of  good  salesmanship  never 
change.  But  methods  do.  This  year,  for  example,  for 
the  first  time,  television  is  being  used  to  take  the  story 
of  cranberries  to  the  U.  S.  public. 

During  the  fall  of  1950,  thousands  of  persons  in  24 
metropolitan  areas  will  see  "The  Cranberry  Story"  on 
major  television  stations.  Like  a  new  mower  or  pick- 
or  any  other  improved  device  for  harvesting,  it's  an- 
other new  sales  tool  needed  to  move  our  crop  to 
market. 


Eatmor 
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AMERICAN  CRANBERRY  EXCHANGE 


NEW  YORK 


SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 


RVINC   A   $20,000,000   A   YEAR    INDUSTRY 


:ape  cod 

HEW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


Leo   A.  Sorenson,  Gen.  Mo;r.    Wisconsin's    Midwest 

(CRANBERRIES  Ph< 


30  Cents 


November  1950 


Two  More  Queens 


As  this  goes  to  press  the  Cran- 
berry Queen  of  the  Wareham, 
(Mass.)  American  Legion  Post  is 
about  to  have  the  selection  coro- 
nation, and  harvest  ball,  with  a 
footbball  game  in  the  afternoon 
and  a  parade  of  floats.  The  win- 
ner of  this  contest  will  be  the 
one  sent  to  New  York  by  New 
England  Cranberry  Sales.  Ban- 
don  area  (Oregon)  has  also  held 
its  similar  event. 


•INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasing 

Wisconsin    Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936   Memorial   Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


We  expect  to  have  some  photo- 
graphs  and   accounts    in   the   next 
issue. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  CRANBERRIES 
MAGAZINE 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


Edwin  K.  Greer  Co. 

WAREHAM,    MASS. 
Est.  1891  Tel.  Wareham  108 

PIONEERS  RETAILERS  OF 
BUILDING   MATERIALS 


CATERING  To  The  CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY 

LUMBER  DRAIN  PIPE 

WOOD  PRESERVERS        BOLTS 

TOOLS 


Extensive  Experience  in 
ELECTRICAL   WORK 

At    Screenhouses,    Bogs    and 
Pumps    Beans    Satisfaction 

ALFRED   PAPPI 

WAREHAM,   MASS.  Tel.   626 


Thanksgiving  — 


May  it  be  a  Happy  Day  \o  You. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.    Wareham    648 


Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 


Paints  -  Hardware 

Middleborough 
Trust  Company 

MIDDLEBORO 
MASS. 


Member  of 

The  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Corporation 


Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices : 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 


Hall  &  Cole 

Established    1848 
Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 


Car  Lot  Receivers 


BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 
CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 
LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 


Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 


Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 


Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334  HANOVER,    MASS. 


H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 


Soath  Carver 
Massachusetts 


WE  ARE  TAKING 

ORDERS  FOR 

CRANBERRY 

EQUIPMENT 


The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently  located   for  Cranberry  men 


Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 


Complete    Banking    Service 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.  RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


Director  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Head 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  since  1928, 
retired  November  1,  1950.  His 
many  duties  included  the  super- 
vision of  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station.  Under  his  able  ad- 
ministration, the  work  and  facil- 
ities of  the  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station  were  considerably  expand- 
ed. He  has  cooperated  closely  with 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association  and  its  many  activities. 
Cranberry  growers  have  found 
Director  Sievers  to  be  a  real 
friend  of  the  industry.  We  all 
wish  him  well. 

Hectic  Harvest 

Massachusetts  cranberry  growers 
have  produced  another  fine  crop. 
The  harvest  was  completed  by  late 
October,  after  a  hectic  fall.  Not 
only  was  there  a  large  crop,  but 
labor  was  scarce,  and  frost  warn- 
ings were  plentiful.  Incidentally, 
on  the  evening  of  October  26,  tem- 
peratures of  10°  were  recorded. 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  de- 
pending upon  one's  point  of  view, 
frost  damage  is  reported  to  be  only 
4'/.  This  is  rather  remarkable, 
since  water  supplies  were  critically 
low,  and  still  are  for  that  matter. 
Twenty-four  frost  warnings  were 
released,  as  compared  with  a  single 
warning  last  fall.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  these  frost  warn- 
ings act  merely  as  a  guide,  indi- 
cating the  temperatures  the  cooler- 
than-average  bogs  may  realize  on 
a   particular  night. 

Expansion  of  Warning  Service 

The  responsibility  of  deciding 
when  a  warning  should  be  released 
i.?  really  terrific.  Dr.  Franklin  has 
handled  this  tremendous  task  with 
remarkable  success  for  many  years, 
as  most  growers  know.  However, 
unless  a  grower  has  "sat  in"  on 
one  of  the  frost  sessions  at  the 
State  bog,  it  would  be  difficult  for 


him  to  appreciate  the  time  and 
effort  involved.  It  is  a  seven-day 
week  job  for  at  least  two  months 
in  the  spring  and  another  two 
months  in  the  fall. 

The  work  had  its  beginning  in 
1910,  when  weather  instruments 
were  purchased  and  Dr.  Franklin 
began  collecting  data.  By  1915,  he 
had  collected  sufficient  data  to 
make  certain  preliminary  fore- 
casts. In  1920.  a  regular  frost 
warning  service  was  established. 
Several  men  helped  organize  the 
telephone  frost  warning  relay  sys- 
tem, but  Chester  Vose  was  the 
leader.  "Chet"  Vose  made  a  very 
real  contribution  to  the  industry 
during  the  many  years  that  he 
supervised  the  telephone  warning 
service,  sponsored  by  the  Cape 
Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  Associ- 
ation. Dr.  Franklin,  however,  is 
still  the  man  behind  the  scenes  up- 
on whose  judgment  the  forecast  is 
based.  His  weather  studies,  com- 
piled after  years  of  study,  are 
available  in  bulletin  form  to  all 
growers  and  are  invaluable  to  the 
industry. 

Flooding  Reminder 

Growers  are  reminded  that  it  is 
nearly  time  to  flood  new  bogs  for 
the  winter.  Let's  hope  that  water 
supplies  are  considerably  more 
plentiful  by  late  November  than  at 
present  (November  3).  Dr.  Frank- 
lin recommends  that  new  bogs  be 
flooded  for  the  winter  as  soon  as 
the  ground  begins  to  freeze  in  or- 
der to  avoid  heaving  of  the  newly- 
set  vines.  The  following  caution 
on  surplus  water  is  quoted  from 
Bulletin  447: 

"The  surplus  water  must  be  let 
off  at  times  of  thaws  or  heavy 
rains  in  winter  or  early  spring. 
If  this  is  neglected  with  vines 
frozen  into  the  ice,  the  raising  of 
the  ice  will  pull  them  out  of  the 
ground.     The  first  three  years  the 


Water  should  be  let  off  about  May 
5.  Earlier  removal  exposes  the 
plants  to  possible  frost  heaving." 

Matuie  or  bearing  bogs  are  us- 
ually flowed  about  December  1,  or 
as  soon  as  the  sand  surface  re- 
mains frozen  all  day.  To  quote 
again  from  the  above  bulletin: 

"The  water  should  be  held  just 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  vines. 
It  is  often  best  to  let  the  highest 
points  stick  out  a  little  where  the 
bog  is  much  out  of  level." 

Pre-cooling  of  Cranberries 

Prof.  Earle  Cox,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department,  and 
Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler  are  carrying 
on  a  very  interesting  experiment 
on  pre-cooling  of  cranberries.  The 
purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
learn  how  the  removal  of  field  heat 
of  cranberries  my  affect  the  keep- 
ing quality.  The  berries  taken 
from  the  bog  are  placed  in  bins, 
and  air  is  forced  through  them  by 
means  of  large  fans.  Temperature 
of  the  fruit  was  taken  as  it  was 
brought  in  from  the  bogs.  Read- 
ings as  high  as  114°  were  record- 
ed. The  results  in  this  work  may 
be  very  enlightening  in  future 
handling  of  our  crop. 

Growers  will  also  be  interested 
in  another  experiment  supervised 
by  Dr.  Chandler.  A  comparison  of 
hand  scooping  versus  mechanical 
pickers  is  being  made  to  determine 
the  damage  to  the  fruit.  We  have 
had  many  inquiries  concerning-  this 
question. 

County  Agents  "Lew"  Norwood 
and  Oscar  Johnson  and  the  writer 
attended  a  three-day  Marketing- 
School  held  in  Amherst  in  early 
October.  This  was  the  third  an- 
nual Marketing  School  held  for 
Extension  people.  The  school  this 
year  featured  the  retailer  and  his 
problems.  It  was  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, and  we  believe  the  time  was 
well  spent. 

Just  a  final  reminder:  The  an- 
nual Production  and  Marketing- 
Outlook  Conference  will  be  held 
November  29-30  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  The  cranberry 
industry  needs  the  support  of  its 
growers  at  this  important  confer- 
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Director  of  Mass. 
Extension  Service 
Retires     

A  brief  resume  of  the  years  of  service 
)f  Dr.  F.  J.  Sievers.  who  retires  as  di- 
ector  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
j^xperiment   Station. 

When  F.  J.  Sievers  was  invited 
n  1928  by  President  Thatcher  of 
:he  University  of  Massachusetts  to 
Deconie  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  he  was 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Soils 
'it  the  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton where  he  had  established  him- 
fielf  as  an  authority  on  the  manage- 
ment of  arid  and  irrigated  soils. 

It  was  through  his  findings  that 
a  consistent  and  logical  relationship 
was  recognized  between  soil  nitro- 
gen and  soil  organic  matter,  and 
this  fundamental  truth  is  now  ac- 
cepted in  all  practical  efforts  to 
maintain  the  organic  matter  of  our 
soils,  a  significant  objective  in  deal- 
ing with  one  of  our  greatest  nat- 
ural resources.  Also,  he  was  cred- 
ited with  producing  convincing  evi- 
dence that  soil  nitrogen  and  not 
moisture,  contrary  to  the  former 
belief,  was  the  immediate  limiting 
factor  in  crop  production  in  the 
great  grain-producing  areas  of  the 
country.  What  primarily  aroused 
only  skepticism  is  now  universally 
adopted,  due  to  the  strong  support 
in  his  numerous  research  publica- 
tions. His  critical  and  analytical 
attitude,  so  essential  to  progress  in 
research,  expressed  itself  also  in 
his  attitude  toward  educational 
progress  in  general,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  broad  interest  in  edu- 
cation that  he  was  requested  soon 
after  his  arrival  to  sei've  also  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
In  that  dual  capacity  he  continued 


MATHEWS 

CONVEYER 

and 
TRACK 


Frost  Insecticide  Co. 


ARLINGTON,  74 

Box  36 


MASS. 


until  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Fernald 
from  the  directorship  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  when  he  was  invited  to 
take  on  that  responsibility  and  to 
relinquish  the  deanship  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Since  1932  he  has  served  as  both 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  In  both  of  these 
fields  of  educational  endeavor  he 
found  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
break  with  tradition,  and  this  he 
has  been  especially  eager  and 
ready  to  do  when,  in  his  judgment, 
tradition  came  in  conflict  with  pro- 
gress. His  firm  belief  that  educa- 
tion stopped  when  complacency  or 
smugness  appeared,  and  that  a 
teacher  is  not  recognized  or  even 
interesting  because  of  only  what 
he  knows,  but  rather  for  what  he 
thinks,  and  that  a  sense  of  humor 
is  the  best  evidence  that  the  teach- 
er or  investigator  possesses  the 
imagination  necessary  for  eff'ective 
service  were  a  few  of  the  principles 
to  which  he  ardently  adhered. 

Before  going  to  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  he  had  for 
eight  years  served  public  educa- 
tion in  Wisconsin,  his  native  state, 
both  in  the  public  schools  and  also 
at  the  University  and  from  the 
latter  he  holds  a  Bachelor's  and  a 
Master's   degree. 

Mrs.  Sievers  is  also  a  native  of 
Wisconsin,  and  there  are  three 
children:  Jeanette,  director  of  per- 
sonnel work  with  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina;  Howard,  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  northeastern  region 
of  the  Lederle  Laboratories  at  Bos- 
ton; and  Frederick,  representative 
of  the  Highway  Users  Association 
for  the  Washington  area  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  Sievers  has  always  been  in- 
terested and  active  in  community 
and  civic  affairs.  At  present  he 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Cooley-Dickinson 
Hospital.  He  was  active  in  estab- 
lishing the  Community  Chest  or- 
ganization in  Amherst,  and  was 
organizer  and  director  of  its  first 
self-conducted  financial  campaign. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Amherst 
Selectmen  that  made  the  final  and 
effective  recommendation  for  the 
(Continued   on  Page   13) 


WESTERN  PICKERS,  INC. 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon 

1172  Hemlock  Avenue 


The  Government  reports  show 
that  there  is  now  less  than  2,000- 
000  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  We  soon  will  have  over 
2,000,000  in  the  Army.  Where  is 
next  years  labor  coming  from  ? 

Common  labor  wages  in  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon,  have  tripled  to  S1.85 
per  hour  in  five  years.  Wage  in- 
creases are  on  order  all  over  the 
United  States.  Unless  cranberry 
prices  raise  in  proportion,  how  can 
you  produce  cranberries  at  a  pro- 
fit unless  you  cut  labor  costs? 

The  war  effort  with  its  rationing 
of  scarce  materials  is  rushing 
down  upon  us. 

Now  that  the  Western  Picker 
has  proved  that  it  is  the  only 
mechanical  cranberry  picker  that 
will  pick  in  all  the  producing  areas, 
and  just  as  we  were  preparing  to 
expand  our  production,  we  are 
threatened  with  being  unablbe  to 
produce  our  picker  because  we  use 
too    many    war    critical    materials. 

Even  if  we  get  priorities  on 
agricultural  machinery,  it  will  be 
too  late  for  Government  allocation 
boards  to  be  set  up  and  be  smooth- 
ly operating,  in  time  for  Western 
Pickers  to  get  anywhere  when  the 
big  squeeze  is  on. 

The  only  way  out  is  to  get  these 
materials  now  while  we  still  can. 
To  do  this,  we  need  money. 

To  get  money  we  are  allowing  a 
§160.00  discount  from  our  finished 
price  of  |1050.00,  making  a  price 
of  §890.00  if  ordered  before  De- 
cember 1,  1950.  This  is  the  last 
year  that  we  are  going  to  make 
such  a  price  reduction  (and  nTay 
have    to    raise    it    later.) 

For  a  complete  price  list  show- 
ing partial  payment  of  $150.00 
down  and  later  monthly  discounts, 
see  the  October  issue  of  "CRAN- 
BERRIES". 

The  most  important  thing  for 
you  to  decide  now  is  what  are  your 
chances  of  remaining  in  the  Cran- 
berry Industry  during  the  next 
few  years.  You  can't  do  it  by  pay- 
ing high  wages  to  non-existent 
help!! 

Without  a  Western  Picker  to 
cut  your  costs  to  the  bone,  your 
chances  of  coming  out  even  will 
be  less  and  less.  Your  best  bet  will 
be  to  order  one  or  more  pickers 
now  while  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  getting  them.  (ADVT) 

Three 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C.  J.  H 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvest  Over 

Massachusetts  cranberry  crop 
was  still  being  estimated  at  about 
600,000  barrels,  both  by  the  New 
England  Crop  Reporting  Service 
in  the  release  issued  October  12th 
and  by  growers  in  the  cranberry 
area  at  the  end  of  harvest.  By 
October  1  Early  Blacks  had  been 
largely  picked  and  growers  were 
starting  on  the  Lates. 

A  frost  was  indicated  on  October 
25th  and  a  check  by  the  Frost 
Warning  Service  revealed  that  all 
but  about  half  a  dozen  growers 
had  completed  hai-vest  and  of 
these  few,  they  had  only  a  few 
hours  or  a  day  or  so  of  picking  re- 
maining. Some  growers  ran  over 
their  estimates,  and  general  opinion 
was  that  the  preliminary  August 
estimate  would  be  just  about 
reached.  October  brought  many 
good  picking-  days  and  the  harvest 
was  speeded  up  more  than  was 
anticipated  early  in  the  season 
when  damp  weather  was  hindering. 

The  estimate  of  600,000  barrels, 
which  is  15  per  cent  larger  than 
the  1949  production  and  29  per 
cent  above  the  10-year  average, 
was  not  expected  to  have  decreased, 
because  of  frost  losses,  which  were 
still  standing  at  4  per  cent,  or 
24,000  barrels.  Over-runs  by  some 
growers  made  up  the  difference. 

Frost 

The  most  severe  frost  of  the 
season  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  when  the  uplands  were  whit- 
ened, but  there  was  probably  but 
slight  loss.  A  19  was  recorded 
at  the  State  Bog,  14  at  the  Greene, 
Rhode  Island  bog,  and  from  17  to 
22  at  various  other  points  in  the 
Southeastern  cranberry  area. 

Four 


Rainfall  Slight 

The  rainfall  for  the  entire  month 
of  October  as  recorded  at  the  State 
Bog,  East  Wareham,  was  but  .129 
inches.  Growers  are  becoming  ap- 
prehensive about  their  winter 
floods.  However,  there  were  2.01 
inches  on  Nov.  4,  5,  which  certain- 
ly helped  that  much. 

The  temperature  of  the  month 
was  definitely  above  normal. 

WISCONSIN 

The  harvest  was  over  in  Wis- 
consin by  October  30th  with  an 
estimate  by  "Del"  C.  Hammond 
that  the  crop  would  run  about 
200,000  barrels.  The  size  of  ber- 
ries is  below  average,  and  the  qual- 
ity was  fairly  good.  Color  excel- 
lent. 

Budding  on  such  marshes  as  Mr. 
Hammond  had  seen  did  not  seem 
to  be  too  good  or  next  year's  crop. 
The  prospect  looked  below  average. 

The  weather  was  very  dry,  with 
scarcely  any  rain  in  the  past  six 
weeks. 

NEW  JERSEY 

October   1950 

Weather — October  was  the  first 
month  since  December,  1929,  show- 
ing an  average  daily  mean  temper- 
ature above  the  normal  at  Pember- 
ton.  The  temperature  averaged 
58.1  degrees  compared  to  the  nor- 
mal of  56.2°. 

Rainfall  was  below  the  average 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  month, 
with  2.82  inches  recorded,  instead 
of  the  normal  3.46  inches  for  Oc- 
tober at  Pemberton. 

With  this  cooler  and  drier  than 
normal  weather  throughout  the 
growing  season,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  quality  of  the  New  Jersey 
cranberry  crop  is  the  best  of  many 
seasons,   because   this   combination 


of  weather  conditions  no  doubt  sup 
pressed  field  rots  to  a  marked  de 
gree. 

Crop  Above  Average 

Not  only  is  the  quality  of  th 
crop  better  than  average,  but  thi 
size  of  the  crop  is  above  average 
This  is  due  to  several  factors  sue? 
as  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
damaging  spring  or  fall  frosts,  lest 
loss  from  rot  fungi,  and  to  the  rest 
which  the  bogs  had  been  getting 
because  of  smaller-than-average 
crops  during  the  two  previous  sea 
sons. 

Frost — Fall  frost  damage  has 
been  negligible.  Of  the  eight 
warnings  that  were  sent  out  during 
the  fall,  none  proved  to  be  severe 
for  the  time  that  they  occurred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  frost  on 
the  night  of  September  24,  when 
a  few  unprotected  Early  Blacks 
were  frozen,  and  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 26  when  most  of  the  crop  was 
harvested. 
Harvesting  operations  were  about 
95';>  completed  at  the  close  of 
October.  A  scarcity  of  scoopers 
and  an  unusual  number  of  cloudy, 
damp  mornings  hampered  scooping 
throughout  the  season. 

Blueberry  Prospects 

Blueberry  crop  prospects  for 
1951  look  good,  if  fruit  bud  for- 
mation is  a  good  criterion.  There 
was  enough  moisture  during  the 
summer  and  fall  to  allow  maturing 
of  the  crop  and  vigorous  new 
gi'owth  with  plenty  of  good  fruit 
buds. 

Limited    observations    of    cran- 
berry fruit  bud  formation  are  that 
they  are  about  average. 
Personals 

W.  E.  (Bill)  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  of 
the  N.  J.  Cranberry  and  Blueberry 

(Continued    on    Page    12) 


Leo   Sorenson,   Wisconsin's   Mid-West 
Manager  Has  Widespread  Area  To  Cover 


His  Group  is  Spread  Over  700-Mile  Circuit — Mostly  larger 
Growers,  with  Strong  Percentage  of  Searls  Jumbo — He 
Was  Marine  Officer  in  Last  War — Hopes  to  Own  Bog 
Eventually. 


By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


A  trip  around  the  circuit  to  visit  all  the  members  of  the  Midwest 
Cranberry  Cooperative  in  Wisconsin  entails  a  journey  of  about  700  miles 
for  Leo  A.  Sorenson,  general  manager  of  the  group.  This  is  because 
the  44  members  of  Midwest  are  spread  out  pretty  much  over  the  entire 
cranberry-growing-  area  of  the  state. 

And  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  first  of  September,  Mr.  Sorenson 
is  busy  much  of  the  time  in  field  work  for  the  membership,  covering  this 
wide-spread  territory.  But  Mr.  Sorenson's  shoulders  are  broad  (he  is 
6  ft,  2  inches  tall,  weighing  an  athletic  210  lbs.)  and  he  finds  the  work 
"extremely  interesting".  When  he  isn't  on  the  road  he  is  at  the  Midwest 
headquarters,  which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  handsome  structures 
in  the  Cranberry  Industry. 

This  Midwest  group  is  made  up 
mostly  of  the  larger  growers  of 
Wisconsin,  so  many  of  the  marshes 
are  among  the  biggest.  The  total 
acreage  is  now  about  1300  acres. 
This  year  Midwest  expected  a  pro- 
duction of  about  120,000  barrels. 
Highest  to  date  was  in  1948,  when 
the  group  harvested  120,000  on 
about  1200  acres,  or  approximately 
at  the  rate  of  100  barrels  to  the 
acre. 


Midwest  Strong  on  Searls 

Sixty  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is 
in  the  Searls  Jumbo  variety,  which 
is  the  native  Wisconsin  fruit  that 
has  chiefly  so  upped  the  production 
per  acre  in  that  state.  McFarlins, 
Howes  and  Natives  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  acreage.  Sorenson 
feels  that  Searls  when  well  man- 
aged can  be  improved  a  good  deal 
in  keeping  quality,  that  they  can 
be  made  to  stand  up  well.  He  has 
shipped  Searls  in  February  that 
were  harvested  in  September.  He 
advocates  the  intelligent  use  of 
fungicides,  recommending  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  exclusively  and  ferti- 
lized to  push  up  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction. 

Sorenson  came  into  the  Wiscon- 
sin picture  in  the  summer  of  1946 
when  he  did  apprenticeship  work 
under  Henry  F.  Bain,  learning  the 
scientific — and  the  practical  side, 
too,  of  cranberry  growing. 

But  he  was  no  complete  stranger 
to  the  cranberry  industry.    Hq  wag 


a  short  distance  south  of  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
born  in  Necedah,  which  is  a  town 
main  cranberry  district.  His  fath- 
er he  describes  as  a  "small  town 
banker"  there.  He  was  graduated 
from  Necedah  high  school  in  1938 
and  then  entered  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  majoring  in 
entomology  with  his  minor  work 
in  soils,  being  graduated  in  1942. 
Both  of  these  interests  provided, 
excellent  background  knowledge 
for  the  business  of  cranberry  cul- 
ture. 

Marine  Officer  in  Last  War 

The  war  took  up  his  time  be- 
tween then  and  1946.  He  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
He  served  in  three  invasions,  in- 
cluding Okinawa.  He  has  two  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  three 
battle  stars.  His  outfit  was  the 
4th  Marine  regiment  and  it  was 
the  initial  troops  to  land  in  Japan. 
He  left  the  service  with  the  rating 
of  first  lieutenant  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Corps  reserve. 

He  had  been  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  a  cranberry  career 
before  the  war,  and  after  his  dis- 
charge from  sei'vice  decided  to 
make  it  his  business.  After  his 
preliminary  training  under  Mr. 
Bain  he  went  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  a  refresher  and  then  came 
to  the  full-time  employ  of  the  Mid- 
west. Sorenson  makes  his  home  in 
Wisconsin   Rapids,  with   Mrs.   Spv- 


enson,  whom  he  married  in  De- 
cember 1946.  She  was  the  former 
Bonnie  Wesley  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  The  two  met  at  Guam  in  the 
Pacific  during  the  war,  where  Mrs. 
Sorenson  was  serving  in  the  Navy 
Nursing  Corps. 

In  1946  the  Midwest  Cranberry 
Association,  then  a  new  organiza- 
tion, last  spring  becoming  a  class 
"A"  member  of  the  American 
Cranberry  Exchange)  decided  it 
had  to  have  a  suitable  headquar- 
ters for  its  activities  and  proceeded 
to  build  a  handsome  brick  and 
glass  structure  at  321-12th  Ave. 
So.  in  the  Rapids.  About  one-third 
of  its  membership  is  in  Wood  Coun- 
ty, of  which  Wisconsin  Rapids  is 
county  seat. 

Handsome  Midwest  Building 

This  building  is  120  feet  long 
by  50  feet  deep,  one  story.  At  one 
end  is  a  greenhouse  20  feet  long 
for  experimental  purposes.  There 
are  three  oflfices,  one  for  the  gen- 
eral manager,  one  for  Mr.  Bain, 
and  a  third  which  was  used  the 
last  two  years  by  the  Wisconsin 
frost  forecaster  during  the  frost 
season.  There  is  a  meeting,  or 
conference  room  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  100  and  a  big  storage 
room.  The  off^ice-laboratory  and 
the  greenhouse  has  given  Mr.  Bain 
much  needed  quarters  and  equip- 
ment for  his  studies  and  tests.  The 
lawns  are  well  kept  and  are  plant- 
ed with  beds  of  flowers. 

Sorenson  manages  all  the  office 
executive  work  as  well  as  his  field 
trips.  He  is  assisted  by  Royal 
Roberts,  bookkeeper,  who  came 
with  the  company  in  July,  1949. 

Wisconsin  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  production,  as  the  indus- 
try is  well  aware.  Sorenson  be- 
lieves the  first  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  Wisconsin's  production 
per  acre  is  due  to  better  methods 
of  water  handling;  growers  in  gen- 
eral do  not  hold  the  winter  flood 
so  late;  secondly,  to  better  ferti- 
lizer uses;  third,  to  the  effective 
use  of  weed  killers;  fourth,  to  bet^ 
ter  control  with  modern  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  in  both  ground 
and  air  work;  and  fifth  to  the  use 
of  tame  honey  bees  to  aid  in  poU 
lination. 

He  also  points  to  satisfactory 
insect  control,  when  needed,  witli 
DDT  and  the  sprays  applied  with 
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the  long  booms  which  many  Wis- 
consin growers  have  applied  to 
their  ground  sprayers.  Midwest 
also  published  the  first  insect  and 
fertilizer  chart  ever  put  out  in 
Wisconsin,  this  being  revised  and 
kept  up  to  date. 

Hopes  to  be  Grower  Himself 
One  reason  for  Sorenson  going 
into  cranberry  work  is  that  he  likes 
the  outdoors.  His  hobbies  are 
hunting  and  fishing  and  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  both  in 
that  sportsmen's  state,  provided  he 
can  find  the  time.  Sorenson's  job 
with  Midwest  is  a  full-time  occu- 
pation, but  "in  time",  he  says,  "it 
is  my  ambition  to  have  a  marsh  of 
my  own." 


Distributing  Fertilizer  By  Airplane 

C.  A.  DOEHLERT* 
N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


"JOE"    STANKAVICH 

Cranberry  growers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  saddened  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  "Joe"  A.  Stankavich 
of  Langlois,  Oregon.  They  will 
miss  his  friendly  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  cranberry  grow- 
ing. His  father  J.  F.  Stankavich 
was  once  a  grower  at  Three 
Lakes,  Wisconsin  and  the  interest 
of  the  father  was  readily  acquired 
by  the  three  sons,  Mike,  Matt  and 
Joe. 

The  three  sons  together  in- 
vented the  basic  ideas  for  the 
Western  Picker.  It  was  their 
father  who  did  the  test  work  which 
developed  the  Stankavich  variety 
of  cranberry. 

Joe  attended  the  Bandon  schools. 
Between  1915  and  1920  he  drove 
a  stage  coach  between  Gold  Beach 
and  Coos  Bay.  Later  he  cn- 
gaa:ed  in  fishing  off'  the  coast  with 
his  brothers  who  owned  their  own 
boats.  During  the  early  part  of 
Word  War  II  he  was  associated 
with  engineers  in  mineral  research 
work.  He  was  the  first  manager 
of  the  Ocean  Spray  cannery  at 
Coquille,  but  resigned  to  take  over 
the  construction  of  the  Cape 
Blanco  bog  for  M.  L.  Ui-ann  which 
was  later  sold  to  the  Kranicks. 
The  past  year  he  has  been  acting 
as  Fire  Warden  for  the  Foi-estry 
Service. 

He  was  born  at  Three  Lakes, 
Oct.  16,  1894  and  was  brought  to 
the  West  Coast  by  his  parents  in 
1  22.  They  moved  to  Bandon  in 
ir05.  He  was  married  to  Alice  M. 
I'"ish  in  1922. 

Six 


Cranberry  growers  are  especially  interested  in  fertilizing  by  air- 
plane because  this  method  prevents  damage  caused  by  walking  or  driv- 
ing upon  the  cranberry  vines.  Several  growers  have  already  fertilized 
by  air  to  their  own  satisfaction.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report 
an  experiment  designed  to  obtain  information  on  the  uniformity,  or  lack 
of  uniformity,  of  spread  and  the  "sortingout"  effect  on  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash  as  the  material  drops  through  the  air. 

Observation  during  the  past  two  seasons  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  larger  particles  fell  near  the  center  of  the  plane's  swath,  while  the 
smaller  particles  travelled  farther  laterally.  This  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  ingredient  such  as  nitrogen  or  potash  might  fall  more 
abundantly  in  one  part  of  the  swath  and  less  abundantly  in  another  part. 
It  was  also  felt  that  a  study  of  this  would  enable  us  to  compute  the  wid- 
est practical  swath  that  can  be  covered  with  satisfactory  uniformity  by 
one  trip  of  the  airplane  across  a  field. 

It  seemed  advisable  also  not  to  .Methods 

confine   the   tests  to   one   fertilizer  p^^^.   brands   of   7-7-7   fertilizer, 

formulation.    Accordingly  the   fer-      two  brands  cf  5-10-10,  two  brands 


tilizers    used    were    7-7-7,    5-10-10, 
5-10-5,  and  3-12-6. 

Cooperation  by   Fertilizer 
Manufacturers  and  the  Aviator 

The  fertilizers  used  were  ob- 
tained from  five  different  manu- 
facturers. It  was  proposed  by  the 
author  that  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment should  be  made  public 
in  a  general  way  but  that  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers  would 
not  be  reported  in  this  first  pre- 
liminary test.  Each  manufacturer, 
however,  was  to  get  the  specific 
results  obtained  with  his  own  fer- 
tilizer. This  arrangement  was 
deemed  desirable  by  the  author 
irolely  because  the  method  of  ex- 
perimentation is  new,  our  tech- 
niques will  need  improvement,  and 
the  experiment  will  need  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  we 
know  how  reliable  the  data  are. 
What  appears  to  be  true  in  this 
preliminary  report  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  somewhat  altered  when 
the  experiment  has  been  repeated 
a  number  of  times. 

The  author  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  his  appreci- 
ation for  the  manufacturers'  co- 
operation. It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Cherry  Brothers' 
Flying  Service  at  Pemberton,  N. 
J.,  contributed  their  sei-vices  with- 
out charge. 

'  Pappr  of  the  Journal  Series.  New 
.Tcrsey  AffHcultural  Experiment  Station. 
Rutgers  University — the  State  University 
nf  New  Jersey,  Department  of  Horticuf- 
turc. 


of  5-10-5,  and  one  brand  of  3-12-6 
were  used.  Of  the  above  nine  mix- 
tures, two  were  pellitized  and 
seven  were  regular  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Squares  of  shade  cloth  6  feet 
by  6  feet  were  made  into  frames 
with  light  wooden  cleats  %  inch 
thick  on  each  side  of  the  fabric. 
On  two  opposite  sid.es  of  the  square 
the  cleats  were  fastened  by  bolts 
and  wing  nuts.  This  was  a  con- 
venience that  made  it  possible  to 
roll  up  the  frames  for  transporta- 
tion. More  important  still,  the 
frame  could  be  undamped  on  one 
side  of  the  square  and  the  collected 
fertilizer  could  be  jostled  d.own  up- 
on a  piece  of  cardboard,  which 
greatly  expedited  the  procedure  of 
collecting  the  fertilizer  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  frames  in  a 
short  time. 

To  conduct  the  test  on  any  one 
particular  fertilizer,  two  rows  of  H 
of  these  frames,  placed  in  close 
contact,  were  set  up  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  airplane's  travel. 
These  two  rows  were  roughly  100 
feet  apart  (see  figure  1).  The 
frames  were  supported  by  8-inch 
flower  pots  turned  upside  down  so 
that  the  plants  growing  under- 
neath did  not  affect  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  shade  cloth.  The  fer- 
tilizer to  be  tested  was  loaded  into 
a  commercial  dusting  plane,  and 
the  pilot  made  a  single  trip  across 
the  field,  releasing  about  200  pounds 


of  the  fertilizer  per  acre  and  en- 
deavoring to  pass  directly  over  the 
central  point  of  each  line  of 
frames.  Observers  estimated  that 
the  plane  generally  flew  12  to  20 
feet  above  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  application  was 
made,  the  fertilizer  from  each 
frame  was  carefully  removed  and, 
placed  in  an  individually  labelled 
container.  The  frames  were  then 
reassembled  and  ready  for  the  next 
test.  All  tests  reported  here  were 
made  in  one  afternoon  when  the 
weather  was  calm. 
Quality  of  Fertilizer  Distributed 

Per  Unit  of  Area 

In  all  the  tests,  one  of  the  two 
middle  frames  received  the  heav- 
iest deposit  of  material.  This 
frame  we  have  designated  as  the 
''central  position".  The  frame  to 
the  left  and  that  to  the  right  of 
the  central  position  we  have  des- 
ignated "2nd  position".  The  next 
adjacent  frames  left  and  right  we 
have  designated  "3rd  position",  and 
the  next  two  frames  left  and  right 
"4th  position".  Thus  we  have  one 
frame  for  the  central  position,  two 
frames  for  the  2nd  position,  two 
frames  for  the  3rd  position,  and 
two  frames  for  the  4th  position. 
The  one  remaining  frame  is  dis- 
carded. (See  fig.  1) 

Table  1  shows  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer deposited  per  frame  for  each 
position. 

Table  2.  Since  tor  a  single  trip 
or  flight  it  is  impossible  for  the 
pilot  to  adjust  his  hopper  to  pro- 
duce an  exact  distribution  per  acre, 
we  have  for  every  test  consid.ered 
the  deposit  on  the  central  frame 
as  a  satisfactory  amount  per  acre 
and  have  called  it  "100."  The 
amount  deposited  in  each  of  the 
other  positions  has  been  calculated 
in  terms  of  100  for  the  central  po- 
sition. These  figures  are  given  in 
table  2.  It  will  be  seen  from  table 
2  that  the  first  8  tests  exhibit  a 
generally  uniform  behavior  with  an 
average  of  100  units  deposited  in 
the  central  position  and  60,  17  and 
6  units  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  positions  respectively.  In 
test  9,  the  amounts  deposited  on 
each  side  of  the  central  frame 
dropped  off  less  sharply.  Here  is  a 
distribution  pattern  that  is  much 
more  desirable.  It  seems  probable 
that  the   explanation  for  this  dif- 


FIGURE     1.       Arrangement    of     Fabric    Squares     for    Sampling    Fertilizer    Dropped    by 
Airplane,     with     Designation     of     "Positions". 
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Note  that   the  central   position  was  actually  determined  by  the  heaviest  deposit.      This 
may    shift    because   of    deviation    in    the    plane's    travel,    as    shown     above,     or     because 

of    air    movements. 


TABLE  1 

Average  Amount 

of  Fertilizer  Deposited  per  Frame  in  Grams 

Material 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

tested 

Centra 

Position 

Position 

Position 

1 

157 

77.5 

25 

7.75 

1 

123 

73 

20.5 

8.0 

3 

182 

90.75 

14 

7.25 

4 

199 

120.25 

38.25 

12.0 

5 

209.5 

141.25 

45.5 

13.25 

6 

83.5 

53.25 

14.75 

5.25 

7 

101 

69 

18 

6.5 

8 

67.5 

42.5 

14.25 

5 

9 

133.5 

101.5 

50.75 

20.5 

TABLE  2 

Relative 

Deposits  I' 

er  Frame  When  Centra 

1  Frame  is  Considered  100 

Material 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

tested 

Central 

Position 

Position 

Position 

Notes 

1 

100 

49 

16 

5 

2 

100 

60 

17 

7 

3 

100 

50 

8 

4 

Poorest  of  1st  8 

4 

100 

60 

19 

6 

5 

100 

67 

22 

6 

Best  of  1st  8 

6 

100 

64 

18 

7 

100 

69 

18 

6 

8 

100 

63 

21 

1 

Averayo 

Much  better 

of  first  8 

100 

60 

17 

6 

than  any  of  the 

9 

100 

76 

38 

15 

1st  8. 

ference  can  be  determined 

Figure  2  illustrates  graphically 
the  least  desirable  distribution 
test  3)  and  the  most  d.esirable  dis- 
tribution (No.  5)  of  the  first  8 
tests.  These  distributions  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  a  flight 
across  the  bog  every  18  feet. 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  unusually 
siood   distribution   obtained   in   test 


No.  9.  It  shows  the  pattern  of 
combined  deposits  with  material 
No.  9,  if  the  plane  were  making  a 
trip  only  every  24  feet.  Even  at 
this  wider  spacing  of  airplane  trips 
or  runs,  material  No.  9  produces  a 
more  even  coverage  than  the  best 
of  the  first  8  materials  with  runs 
18  feet  apart.  This  would  mean 
that  with   material   No.  9  the  air- 


FIGURE    2.       Theoretical    Combination    of    Fertilizer    Coverages    due    to    Overlapping 
which    would    occur    if    Plane    Flights    were    18    Feet    apart. 
Based    on    Tests    1    to    8    Only. 
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Columns  indicate  the  amounts  of  fertilizer  dropped  upon  bands  6  feet  wide  as  if 
viewed  in  cross  section.  All  blocks  shaded  the  same  way  are  deposits  from  one  flight 
across  the  bog.  Observe  that  in  the  upper  graph  there  are  two  shallow  total  cover- 
ages for  every  full  coverage,  whereas  in  the  lower  graph  there  is  relatively  little 
difference    between    the    various    total    coverages. 

FIGURE    3.      Theoretical    Combination    of    Fertilizer    Coverages    due    to    Overlapping 
with  Material   No.  9,   which   would   occur  if   the  Plane   Flights   were   24    feet   apart. 

MATERIAL 
No.  9 

Note    that    coverages    are    more    uniform    than    with    the    better     ot    the     two     materials 
shown  in  Figure  2,  even  though  the  plane  flights  here  are  spaced  6   feet   farther  apart. 

TABLE  3 
Analyses  of  Fertilizer   Deposited  in  the  Central,   Second   and  Third 
Positions  (figures  in  2nd  decimal  place  omitted) 


Material      Pc. 

Nitrogen 

Percent    Phosph 

orus 

Percent    Potash 

No.        Cent. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Cent. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Cent. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1       **7.6 

7.0 

8.4 

7.8 

7.5 

7.9 

7.3 

7.5 

6  5 

2             7.0 

7.2 

7.5 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

6.0 

6.3 

70 

3     **6.0 

6.5 

6.G 

8.0 

8.4 

7.6 

**7.7 

8.4 

7,5 

4     **9.8 

8.3 

6.6 

**6.2 

5.7 

4.7 

5.6 

6.0 

74 

5         5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1     * 

*10.0 

10.6 

97 

6         5.1 

4.8 

5.4 

**ia.3 

11.7 

10.9 

**8.3 

9.0 

10,1 

7         5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

12.3 

12.0 

12.3 

8.1 

8.3 

8  3 

8         5.2 

5.2 

5.4 

12.5 

12.3 

11.8 

4.4 

4.6 

5,?> 

9         3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

13.3 

13.2 

13.3 

6.5 

6.5 

6.8 

*•  Deposit 

s  so  mar 

rted  are 

considered 
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plane  would  cover  in  30  trips  an 
area  which  would  require  40  trips 
with  a  fertilizer  represented  by  the 
first  8  samples.  Before  adopting 
any  practical  conclusion  of  this 
sort,  we  want  to  see  whether  re- 
peated tests  produce  the  same  re- 
sult and  whether  the  material  pro- 
duces any  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
cranberry  foliage. 
Composition  of  Fertilizer  Deposited 
The  second  important  objective 
was  to  learn  whether  the  compo- 
sition of  fertilizer  deposited  direct- 
ly under  the  plane  was  any  differ- 
ent from  that  deposited  to  one  side. 
The  samples  collected  from  the 
central,  second,  and  third  positions 
were  analyzed  for  nitrogen  (N), 
phosphorus  (P),  and  potash  (K). 
No  analyses  were  made  for  collec- 
tions in  the  fourth  position  because 
the  quantity  deposited  there  was 
usually  too  small  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance. 

Table  3  shows  the  complete  ana- 
lytical  data.     In   comparing   these 
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data  let  us  assume  for  the  present 
that  a  difference  of  less  than  0.5 
for  the  second  position,  compared 
to  the  central  jiosition,  is  not  of 
practical  importance.  We  will  con- 
sider as  important,  therefore,  only 
those  differences  between  central 
and  second  position  amounting  to 
0.5  or  more.  We  may  also  assume 
that  a  variation  in  the  third  posi- 
tion is  of  much  less  importance 
than  in  the  second  position,  simply 
because  of  the  smaller  quantity  de- 
posited, in  the  third  position. 

According  to  the  standards  just 
mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  from 
table  3  that  four  materials  per- 
formed satisfactorily  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  fertilizer  depos- 
ited in  different  positions.  They 
are  materials  2,  7,  8,  and  9. 

For  the  five  that  did  show  a 
serious  "sorting-out"  effect,  the 
variations  are  marked  with  a  dou- 
ble asterisk  in  table  2  and  they  are 
as  follows: 

Material   1,   vuriatiuu   of  N   con- 


tent. 

Material    3, 
K  content. 

Material   5, 
tent. 

Material  6,  variation  of  P  and  K 
content. 

Material  9,  which  was  outstand- 
ing for  the  uniform  quantity  de- 
posited in  all  positions,  is  also  out- 
standing for  uniform  composition 
cf  material  deposited. 

Since  four  of  the  nine  materials 
performed  satisfactorily  in  regard 
to  any  "sorting-out"  effect,  the 
problem  of  change  of  composition 
of  fertilizer  deposited  on  the  bog  is 
not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  of  the 
uniformity  of  quantity  deposited,. 

Summary 

Nine  fertilizer  formulations  dis- 
tributed by  airplane  were  tested 
for  uniformity  of  distribution  to 
each  side  of  the  line  of  travel  of 
the  airplane. 

The  investigation  was  planned  to 
determine  (1)  the  quantity  of  total 
fertilizer  mixture  deposited  per 
unit  of  area  and  (2)  changes  of 
proportion  of  each  ingredient,  i.  e., 
did  the  proportion  of  N,  P,  and  K 
vary  when  the  deposit  under  the 
plane  was  compared  to  the  deposit 
6  or  12  feet  to  either  side  ? 

The  fertilizer  dropped  from  the 
plane  was  collected  on  two  rows  of 
frames,  each  frame  0  feet  square. 
There  were  8  frames  in  each  row. 
The  rows  were  100  feet  apart,  and 
the  flight  of  the  plane  crossed  the 
central  point  of  each  row. 

Materials  1  to  8,  inclusive,  had  a 
generally  similar  pattern  of  distri- 
bution as  to  quantity  deposited  per 
unit  area.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory 
fertilizer  application  with  these 
materials,  the  airplane  trips  would 
have  to  be  spaced  18  feet  apart. 

There  were  definite  "sorting  out" 
effects  with  5  of  the  9  materials. 

Material  9,  which  was  outstand- 
ing for  uniformity  of  quantity  de- 
posited, was  also  outstanding  for 
uniformity  of  composition  of  the 
material  deposited. 

With  material  9,  the  quantity 
deposited  per  unit  area  decreased 
less  rapidly  with  the  distance  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  line  of 
travel.  With  this  material  the 
plane  could  make  its  trips  24  feet 
apart  and  still  produce  a  satisfac- 
(Continued    on     Page     12) 
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THERE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  DOG,  YET 


CRANBERRIES   -    WAREHAM.     MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  final  results  of  this  season's  harvest, 
which  means  returns  to  the  growers, 
still  hangs  in  the  balance.  As  this  goes  to 
press,  the  balance,  we  understand,  is  more 
favorable.  But  we  are  very  much  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that,  insofar  as  we  know, 
most  of  the  growers  are  hanging  on  to  their 
bogs,  except  those  who  were  forced  to  give 
up  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

In  other  words,  we  feel  that  the  indus- 
try continues  to  have  fortitude  and  to  be 
confident  that  even  though  1950  will  prob- 
ably not  be  too  good  a  year  there  remains 
life  in  the  old  dog  yet,  and  by  that  we  mean 
the  cranberry  industry  as  a  total. 

IN    DEFENSE    OF    QUEENS 


VI/'E  have  heard  many  a  comment  that 
the  cranberry  industry  is  nutty  to  pay 
so  much  emphasis  to  the  selections  and 
coronations  of  "cranberry  queens"  and  the 
fall  harvest  festivals.  One  argument  has 
been  that  the  same  amount  of  money  and 
effort  put  into  straight  selling  work  would 
be  of  more  benefit  to  the  cranberry  grow- 
ers. We  have  kind  of  thought  so  ourselves, 
at  times. 

Then  again,  to  think  a  little  further — 
this  is  quite  definitely  a  form  of  sales  effort. 
It  certainly  makes  a  good  many  people 
conscious  of  cranberries.  This  must  have 
been  true,  for  instance,  at  that  mammoth 
"Cranboree"  out  in  Wisconsin,  with  20,000 
people  witnessing  the  festivities.  Some  of 
these  buy  cranberries,  whereas  otherwise 
they  probably  would  not,  and  some  never 
had  before,  so  if  our  fruii;  is  as  good  as  we 
believe  it  is  they  will  continue  to  eat  cran- 
berries. 

At  any  rate,  these  festivals  are  harm- 
less, pleasant  affairs,  possible  in  a  free 
country.  Each  is  of  interest  to  the  com- 
munity and  group  which  sponsors  it.  If 
we  have  one  gripe,  it  is  that  there  is  never 
one  queen  who  is  really  undisputed  queen 
of  the  entire  industry.  Long  live  the 
Queens! 

AN  interesting  paper  was  read  at  a  meet- 

ing  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 

in  Schenectady,  which  stated  that  evidence 

had  been  presented  that  systematic  silver 

iodine  seeding  in  New  Mexico  since    last 
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December  has  caused  marked  differences 
of  the  large-scale  weather  pattern  through- 
out the  Eastern  United  States.  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
said  that  seeding  of  the  clouds  in  attempts 
to  cause  rain  had  brought  about  reports  in 
eastward  regions  showing  regular  rainfalls 
in  the  early  part  of  each  week  (when  the 
seeding  was  done)  which  were  not  in  the 
normal  pattern. 

The  seeding  takes  place  from  ground 
generators  and  the  silver  iodine  rises  high 
into  the  atmosphere  and  the  particles  then 
may  travel  eastward  with  the  prevailing 
winds  until  right  conditions  are  encount- 
ered to  induce  rain,  when  the  rainfall  is 
"triggered"  off  and  a  storm  begins.  Then 
a  chain  reaction  may  follow  and  the  I'ain 
spreads  by  itself.  Truly  we  live  in  a  won- 
derful age. 

Nine 


Above — Showing  how  end  of  boom  is  operated  from  truck  on  a  dike.  Opposite  page,  top,  showing  entire  boom  and 
trucks,  movin:^  over  a  bed  of  Cutler  Cranberry  Company;  lower,  operator  of  clipper,  moving  across  section  as  he  mows 
swath. 


''Brooklyn  Bridge/'  Wisconsin's  Unique  Contribution  To  Industry 


Probably  the  biggest  piece  of 
equipment  within  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry— at  least  a  movable  piece, 
also  one  of  the  most  ingenious — is 
the  so-called  "Brooklyn  Bridge", 
this  past  summer  in  operation  for 
its  second  season  at  the  Cutler 
Cranberry  Company,  Camp  Doug- 
las, Wisconsin.  This  is  the  marsh 
of  Guy  N.  Potter,  operated  with 
his  son.  Roland. 

The  past  season  brought  con- 
tinued complete  satisfaction  in  per- 
formance, 157  acres  having  been 
clipped  five  times. 

"The  Brooklyn  Bridge"  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  grass  clipper, 
designed  for  nothing  more  than  the 
lowly  task  of  keeping  down  the 
grass  which  is  still,  however,  a 
matter  of  much  importance  in  Wis- 
consin. But  listen  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

Primarily  it  is  a  steel  boom,  168 
feet  long,  5  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
high.  It  weighs  five  tons.  This 
behemoth  of  a  cranberry  boom  is 
mounted  on  two  iy2  ton  trucks — 
tliat  is,  one  end  rests  on  one  truck 
and  the  other  end  on  the  other. 
These  trucks  run  the  length  of 
opposite  dikes  which  enclose  the 
bed  to  be  clipped,.    Under  the  boom. 
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as  it  stretches  across  the  bed,  is 
the  clipper  itself,  which  is  17  feet 
wide,  but  could  be  24. 

The  clipper  is  operated  like  a 
suspension  car,  suspended  from 
tracks  which  run  along  the  bottom 
of  the  boom.  Power  comes  from  a 
20  h.  p.  generator  on  one  of  the 
trucks.  The  generator  puts  out 
7500  watts  of  electricity  and  this 
power  goes  out  on  a  copper  cable, 
reaching  the  clipper  by  a  trolley, 
just  like  the  trolley  on  a  trolley 
car.  The  clipper  has  eleven  elec- 
trically-operated blades. 

An  operator,  riding  in  seated 
comfort,  controls  the  clippers  by  a 
number  of  handles,  like  the  motor- 
man  on  a  trolley  car.  The  oper- 
ator sits  above  and  a  little  behind, 
to  see  the  clipping  frame.  This  he 
can  raise  or  lower.  The  clipper 
can  be  raised  sufficiently  to  clear 
a  dike  between  beds.  The  boom 
never  changes  from  the  trucks  ex- 
cept when  being  placed  in  position 
for  a  new  operation.  It  will  travel 
from  the  barest  creep  up  to  6  miles 
an  hour,  the  speed  depending  upon 
the  toughness  of  the  grass  being 
clipped,  or  bushes,  if  any. 

The  changing  of  the  position  of 
the  boom  is  done     by     having  th^ 


trucks  move  uniformly  ahead,  an- 
other 17  feet,  to  where  the  oper- 
ator can  cut  his  next  swath.  Each 
truck  may  be  turned  without  any 
difficulty,  as  the  boom  ends  are 
mounted  on  swivels.  One  of  the 
trucks  carries  its  end  on  rollers  to 
take  care  of  wider  or  narrower 
sections.  Either  end  of  the  clipper 
can  be  raised  individually  to  take 
care  of  any  differences  in  level. 

Three  men  make  up  the  crew 
handling  the  clipping  operation, 
one  on  each  truck,  one  riding  back 
and  forth  on  the  clipper. 

Three  to  four  acres  an  hour  may 
be  clipped. 

"Brooklyn  Bridge"  was  designed 
by  Guy  and  Roland  Potter,  and  A. 
R.  Dent  of  the  Consolidated  Water 
Power  &  Paper  Co.  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Engineering  Dept.  de- 
signed the  steel  span. 

Does  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment furnish  tree  seedlings  to 
landowners  ? 

Yes,  landowners  having  10  or 
more  acres  can  secure  trees  for 
forest  plantings  at  a  very  reason- 
able price  from  tlie  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De-. 
velopment,  Trenton, 
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Fertilizer   by   Airplane 

^Continued    from    Page    8) 

tory  fertilizer  application. 

Tests  will  be  continued  in  spring- 
to  see  whether  this  result  can  be 
duplicated  and  whether  there  are 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  cran- 
berry foliage. 

If  reasons  for  the  uniformity  of 
material  No.  9  can  be  proved,  it 
may  become  possible  to  improve 
the  nature  of  the  mixture  so  that 
the  airplane  can  cover  a  still  wider 
swath  at  each  trip  across  the  bog. 

Fresh  from  the  Fields 

(Continued    from   Page   4) 

Research     Laboratory,     became     a 


proud  father  for  the  fifth  time 
with  the  birth  of  a  son,  Richard 
Curtis,  on  October  9th. 

OREGON 


Rains  Delay  Oregon  Harvest 

Heavy  rains  have  greatly  de- 
layed the  harvest  in  Southwestern 
Oregon.  Many  growers  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  water  raking, 
which  some  do  to  a  certain  extent 
anyway.  The  ending  of  harvesting 
is  expected  to  be  abnormally  late. 
Crop  Shorter 

Some  local  estimates  place  the 
crop  as  slightly  shorter  than  last 
year.      October   estimate   of  U.    S. 
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Spreading  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

t{.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  OreKOn  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,   Oregon 
W.   K.  AMES  COMPANY.   150   West  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L,.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

.JOSEPH    KRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRK  P'ARM 
85  State  St.,  Bost.ui,  Ma.'^s.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CORP. 


Crop  Reporting  Service  gave  it  as 
16,000  barrels  or  3,000  more  than 
last  year. 

WASHINGTON 

As  of  November  1,  according  to 
D.  J.  Crowley  of  the  Cranberry- 
Blueberry  Laboratory  at  Long 
Beach,  Washington,  there  is  at 
least  a  25  percent  drop  in  the  first 
crop  estimates,  in  both  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  This  was  be- 
causse  of  the  unusually  late  sea- 
son, the  shortage  of  labor  and 
much   continued   bad   weather. 

RALPH    THACHER   NAMED 
CAPE  SOIL  SUPERVISOR 

Ralph  Thacher,  Cape  cranberry 
grower  has  been  elected  supervi- 
sor of  the  Barnstable  (County) 
Soil  Conservation  district.  The 
term  is  for  three  years.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Ben- 
jamin D.  Fleet,  East  Sandwich, 
presided  at  the  meeting  at  East 
Falmouth,  which  made  the  election. 

Darrell  R.  Shepherd,  South  Yar- 
mouth outlined  the  activities  of  the 
unit  since  its  formation.  A  total 
of  34  applications  for  assistance 
have  been  received  during  the  past 
year  and  191  since  the  district  was 
formed.  Farm  plans  completed 
during  the  past  year  total  62. 
Average  size  of  the  farms  planned 
was  43  acres. 

Conservation  practices  installed 
on  the  Cape  include  cover  crop- 
ping, crop  residue  management, 
contour  farming,  crop  rotation, 
terraces  and  diversions,   mulching. 


GLENDORA 


CALIFORNIA 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 
SALES  and   SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine    Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Warehani,  Mass. 

Tel.   Warehani   63-R 


irrig'ation,  farm  ponds,  land  cloar- 
ino-   and   tree   planting. 

A  lecture  on  Cape  farms  was 
given  by  P.  R.  Sims,  Rockland, 
district  conservationist;  talks  by 
A.  C.  Mclntyre,  Philadelphia,  re- 
gion forester  Dr.  A.  B.  Beaumont, 
Amherst,  State  Conservation,  and 
State  Senator  Edward  C.  Stone 
discussed  conservation. 

A.   D.   BENSON    GIVING 

FULL   TIME   TO   WORK 

FOR  CRANBERRY  COUNCIL 


Arthur  D.  Benson,  former  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cranberry  Sales  Conipany  is 
giving  his  full  time  to  his  position 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Cranberry  Growers'  Council.  The 
Council  is  assuming  more  res- 
ponsibility within  the  industry, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Council 
felt    there    should    be    a    full-time 


man  to  handle  details  of  (Jouncil 
work. 

SIEVERS 

(Continued     from    Pace    3) 

purchase  of  the  present  water  sys- 
tem for  the  town  of  Amherst,  and 
has  actively  participated  in  many 
campaigns  which  solicited  funds 
and  were  dependent  upon  public 
support. 

WORD  OF   HONOR 

Fred  Sievers,  in  his  long  ser- 
vice as  Director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  exercised  rare  qualities 
of  many  kinds.  In  my  relations 
with  him,  as  Head  of  the  Cran- 
berry Station  throughout  this  per- 
iod, I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  come  to  know  that  he  is  an  in- 
formed able  leader,  sound  in  his 
thinking,  just  in  his  judgements, 
and   kind   in    his    human    relations. 


FOR  PRE -FABRICATED  FLUMES 

SEE 

R.  A.  TRUFANT 


Hydraulic    Consultant 

Tel.  Carver  64-11 


Bog    Railroads    For   Sale    or    Rent 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 


We  shall  all  miss  him  at  the  Cran- 
beiry  Station  and  will  never  ask 
for  a  finer  guide.  He  has  served 
the  ci'anberry  industry  well. 

Henry     J.  Franklin 

1850's  Find  Growers 
Troubled  With  "The 
Rot"  And  Insects 


(A  Continuation  of  the  Cranberry  History 
from    Last   Month) 


Theodore  Budd 

On  the  other  hand,  Theodore 
Budd  one  of  the  greatest  of  cran- 
berry growers  said  he  had  as  good 
success  with  sanding  as  without. 
He  wrote  this  in  1870,  then  having 
been  growing  cranberries  for  about 
12  years,  as  he  said,  or  since  about 
1859.  Speaking  seemingly,  of 
about  the  time  he  began,  he  put 
down: 

The  articles  that  were  written 
then  on  the  culture  of  cranber- 
ries were  detrimental  to  their 
growth,  and  calculated  to  lead 
the  beginner  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  success  in  the  culture 
of  the  fruit.  All  advocated 
beach  sand — so  poor  that  noth- 
ing else  would  grow — and  the 
ground  well  saturated  with 
water  in  the  summer  season, 
and  flowed  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  to  kill  the  berry  worm. 
All  of  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  proper  growth  of  the  cran- 
berry. 1  have  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  they  will  not  grow,  to 
produce  much  fruit  on  poor  sand, 
unless  it  is  underlaid  with  muck 
or  peat,  so  near  the  surface,  that 
the  vines  will  have  the  benefit  of 
it.    And  they  will  make  but  poor 
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growth,  and  can  produce  but 
small  crops,  unless  well  drained 
in  summer. 

Though  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Budd,  for  long  years  he  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
Jerseyrr'en  and  an  inspired  leader. 
In  this  belief  he  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  many  others  of  the  larger 
growers  of  the  state  for  many 
decades.  Jersey,  in  general  just 
didn't  believe  in  sanding. 

Mr.  Budd's  first  bog  was  at  the 
so-called  "Sheep  Penn  Hill,"  which 
is  about  five  miles  east  of  "Re- 
treat," where  the  bogs  of  the  pre- 
sent Theodore  H.  Budd  are,  near 
Pemberton. 

Later,  in  1887  this  powerful 
figure  of  the  Jersey  industry  and 
his  son,  Cliff'ord  Edmund  built  the 
400  acres,  which  with  those  of 
Theodore's  brother,  Isaac,  of  100 
acres  made  up  the  property  of 
Theodore  Budds  &  Son.  Story  of 
the  Budds  appeared  in  CRANBER- 
RIES,   January,    1946). 

But,  while  Jei'sey  was  largely 
disregarding  sanding  at  this  period 
and  later,  the  Cape  Codders  kept 
on  modestly  building  their  "hand- 
kerchief" sized  bogs,  that  is,  most 
of  them.  They  built  soundly,  clear, 
ing  the  land  of  brush  and  trees, 
turfing  and  spreading  the  beds  of 
white  sand.  They  followed  the 
area  of  peat,  whether  it  curved  or 
zigzagged,  giving  to  some  of  the 
bogs  their  odd  outlines.  They  tried 
to  keep  their  bogs  as  clean  from 
weeds  as  possible.  And  still  "cran- 
berry  fever"   spread. 

The  Cape  Codders  went  through 
the  great  northeast  gale  of  1857 
which  caused  tremendous  damage, 
as  they  had  weathered  the  huge 
storm  of  1851.  The  "Great  Panic 
of  '57,"  with  a  year  of  extreme  dis- 
tress over  most  of  the  country, 
with  money  scarce  and  banks  clos- 
ing down,  did  not  stop  them  from 
their  bog  building. 

"A    Marine   Plant" 

First  bog  builder  in  the  town  of 
Orleans  was  probably  Josiah  Free- 
man, who  was  assessed  for  a  bog 
in  that  outer  Cape  town  in  1854. 

His  assessment  was  for  house 
and  buildings,  20  acres  of  land  and 
meadow,  15  rods  of  peat  swamp, 
2,563  feet  of  salt  works,  and  one 
acre  of  cranberry  swamp.    His  en- 
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tiro  tax  bill  was  §11.20. 

The  listing  of  the  item  "peat 
swamp"  was  no  whim  on  the  part 
of  the  Orleans  assessors,  as  peat 
was  vital  for  fuel  in  that  region, 
there  being  very  few  trees  and 
hence  little  easily-available  wood. 
In  that  section  the  Cape  inhabi- 
tants dug  and  dried  the  peat  for 
their  stoves — for  heating  and  cook- 
ing. A  few  living  today  can  recall 
the  dark  colored  smoke  coming 
from  the  chimney  and  have  not 
forgotten  its  peculiar  "marshy" 
smell. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of 
Oileans,  which  was  originally  a 
part  of  "Ancient  Eastham,"  (set 
off  in  1797,  was  light  and  sandy, 
even  though  great  quantities  of 
corn  were  raised  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  sent  to  Boston. 
But  the  greatest  wealth  of  that 
town  had  always  come  form'  the 
sea.  As  early  as  1802  a  thousand 
bushels  of  clams  were  being 
gathered  annually. 

Large  Salt  Manufacturers 

Mr.  Freeman  did  not  gather  and 
sell  shellfish,  nor  was  he  one  of 
the  majority  of  Orleans  men  of 
that  day,  who  from  the  age  of  IJ 
to  45  were  engaged  in  the  codfish- 
ery,  but  it  was  from  the  sea  ta-t 
he  obtained  his  greatest  revenue, 
prior  to  growing  cranberries.  This 
revenue,  as   was   that   of  so  many 


others,  was  the  salt  from  the  sea. 
He  continued  to  manufacture 
salt,  in  fact,  after  he  became  a 
grower  and,  long  after  most  ot 
the  Cape  men  had  given  up  solat 
evaporation  of  the  water  as  un- 
profitable. Besides  making  the 
comon  salt  for  table  use,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  carried  the  pro- 
cess father  and  made  Epsom  Salts, 
as  well.  He  is  believed  to  have 
carried  on  his  salt  manufactury 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
and  the  lumber  sold  to  go  into 
buildings,  as  so  much  of  this  old 
"salt  wood"  did  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  Cape  barns  and  other 
buildings. 

Mr.  Freeni'an,  at  first  planted 
wild  vines,  which  were  reputed  to 
lave  produced  abundantly  and  with 
berries  of  good  color  and  keeping 
quality.  He  later  planted  Early 
Blacks  and  Matthews.  For  soil 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eastwood  that  he 
preferred  "a  wet,  sandy  soil,  the 
whiter  the  better.  My  reasons  are, 
there  will  be  less  grass  to  grow  to 
choke  the  cranberry  vines  and  the 
berry  will  grow  larger.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  included  in  his 
letter: 

"I  consider  them  (cranberries) 
ratlier  a  marine  plant,  and  there- 
forj  should  prefer  them  as  near 
salt  water  as  possible  and  not 
have   them   overflowed   with   salt 
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His  home  bogs  and  saltworks 
were  in  the  Skaket  section  on  the 
Cape  Cod  Bay  shore  of  Orleans. 
H  ehad  a  number  of  small  bogs,  at 
least  half  a  dozen,  the  nearest  one 
to  the  ocean  not  more  than  100  feet 
from  high  water.  Besides  these 
shore  pieces  he  had  one  on  higher 
ground,  which  he  called  "The  Mud 
Swamp." 

There  were  no  ponds  or  streams 
in  that  sandy  section  but  Mr.  Free- 
man could,  after  a  fashion,  put  on 
some  water  from  his  "Mud 
Swamp."  This  he  did  through 
wooden  spouts,  which  he  himself 
had  ingeniously  hollowed  out.  He 
has  a  proper  place." 

Shipped   by   Packet 

To  get  his  salt  and  his  berries 
to  market  he  shipped  them  to  Bos- 
ton by  packet,  the  last  of  that  type 
of  vessel  from  Orleans  being  the 
Bay  Queen,  her  skipper  Ben  Gould. 
As  were  many  of  his  day  forced 
to  be,  Mr.  Freeman  was  an  in- 
dustirous  individual,  rising  with 
the  sun  to  attend  to  his  salt 
making  and  cranberries. 

A  slender,  clean-shaven  man, 
Mr.    Freeman    was    interested    in 


politics  as  well  as  salt  and  cran- 
berries. He  was  an  eloquent  talk- 
er in  Orleans  town  meeting  and 
his  political  bent  eventually  car- 
ried hirt'  to  State  Legislature  as 
Representative. 

After  his  death,  about  1883,  his 
son  Josiah  Andrew  Freeman,  local- 
ly known  in  the  often  bewilder- 
ing Cape  fashion  as  simply  Josiah 
Andrew,  who  had  gone  to  Calif- 
ornia some  year  previously  return- 
ed to  operate  the  bogs.  One  of 
the  pieces  was  yielding  abundently 
and  it  was  believed  if  all  could  be 
reduced  to  the  same  level  as  this 
piece  would  increase  the  crop.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  put  three  small 
pieces  into  one  large  area,  spend- 
ing considerable  money  but  un- 
fortunately the  yield  did  not  i.ii- 
prove.  Josiah  Andrew  operated  the 
bogs  until  1909  when  he  sold  them. 
Ancient   Eastham's   First   Growers 

"Ancient"  Eastham,  scene  of  the 
"First  Encounter"  between  the  Pil- 
grim's and  the  Indianus,  from 
which  Orleans  had  been  set  apart 
in  1797  and,  Wellfleet  previously 
in  1762  is  chieffy  a  plain,  from 
which  forests  were  imprudently 
cut   down   very   early.     As    in    Or- 


leans, perhaps  cvcti  more  so,  peat 
was  the  chief  fuel.  Many  such 
peat  bogs  and  meadows  were 
taxed. 

There  came  a  change  of  Board 
of  Assessors  in  1858  and  with  this 
change  many  of  the  peat  bogs  and 
meadows  were  put  down  as  cran- 
berry swamps  and  taxed  as  such. 
There  were  no  less  than  1.5  listed 
as     cranberiy     properties.      Those 
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taxed  were:  Joshua  Cole,  who  was 
probably  Eastham's  leading  early 
cranberry  man,  Knowles  Doane, 
Roland  Doane,  John  Hopkins, 
Joshua  Higgins,  Josiah  Higgins, 
Edith  Higgins,  Ruben  Nickerson, 
Joshua  Paine,  James  Rogers,  Louis 
Smith,  Nathan  Smith,  Amos  Sher- 
man, Jonathan  Sherman  and  Wil- 
liam Wareham. 

Braley    Jenkins 

Another     grower     who     worked 
close  to  the  sea  as  did  Josiah  Free- 
man, but  in  Barnstable,  was  Braley 
Jenkins,  one  of  the  greatest  of  that 
period.    His  bogs  were  upon  Sandy 
Neck,   where   there   was   a   surplus 
of  sand,  as  the  name  implies.    He 
did  not  need  to  import  vines.   They 
had   "always"   been   there   on   this 
famous  natural   cranberry  ground. 
Jenkins  was  the   first  to  be  as- 
sessed  for   cranberry   property   in 
the   big,   sprawling   shire   town   of 
Barnstable,    reaching   clear   across 
the  Cape.    This  assessment  was  in 
1852,  when  his  name  appeared  on 
the  books  for  "cleared  land,  wood- 
land  and  Cran.   Bog."    Five  years 
later  he  is  taxed  for  "woodland  and 
Cranberry  Ground  at  Sandy  Neck, 
value    $1,799.     He    seems    to    have 
improved    his    cranberry    holdings 
in    his    first   decade    of   bog   work, 
for,  in  1861,  his  property  is  valued 
at  §4,500  and   there   is  a  notation 
of    50    acres.     This    is    about    the 
amount  of  bog  acreage  his  estate 
showed   at  the   time   of  his   death. 
Unmarried,     a     carpenter     by 
trade,    stout    in    figure,    slow    in 
movement,    thorough    in    work- 
manship, scrupulous  in  all  trans- 
actions and  statements. 
That  was  the  description  of  this 
cranberry        grower        found        in 
"Descendents     of     John    Jenkins," 
by  Samuel  B.  Jenkins,  1929.    Bra- 
ley was   born   in   Barnstable,   May 
12,  1812,  the  son  of  Deacon  Braley 
Jenkins    and    a    direct    descendent 
of  John  Jenkins  who  migrated  to 
this  country  from  London  in  16.35. 
Noted  Orchardist 
In  addition  to  being  a  carpenter 
and     cranberry     grower,     Jenkins 
was  an  arden  orchardist.    His  or- 
chards   at    the    Braley    homestead 
were    famed    for    and    wide.     His 
apples    and    his   pears   won   prices 
at  agricultural  fairs  and  his  prod- 
ucts were  mentioned   in   the   Cape 
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papers. 

The  thought  of  cultivating  and 
improving  the  wild  cranberry  vines 
doubtless  came  to  Jenkins  as  a 
very  obvious  thing.  On  this  wildly 
fantastic  "cape  upon  a  cape,"  as 
previously  mentioned  in  earlier 
chapters,  the  wild  cranberry  had 
"always"  grown  and  been  gather- 
ed, first  by  the  Indians  and  then 
by  white  nren.  He  had  to  do  some 
ditching  and  to  clear  and  keep 
clear  the  stunted  pines,  the  bay- 
berry  bushes  and  the  poison  ivy. 
This  he  did  conscientiously,  or 
probably  had  most  of  it  done  for 
him,  as  his  ponderous  bulk  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  too  much 
physical  labor. 

But,  the  "quiet"  acquisition  of 
some  of  the  natural  cranberries 
areas  on  Sandy,  by  quit  claim  deed 
"or  otherwise,"  caused  "no  little 
feeling,  friction  and  litigation," 
the  BARNSTABLE  PATRIOT 
said  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  27,  1894.  "But  Mr.  Bra- 
ley successfully  stemmed  the  tide 
of  public  opinion,  came  out  ahead 
and  for  years  has  ben  undisputed 
in  possession." 

Since  these  cranberries  had  so 
long  been  held  as  common  prop- 
erty, it  was  small  wonder  those 
who  had  been  wont  to  gather  the 
fruit  for  generations  were  loath 
to  see  the  beds  pass  into  private 
hands.  Yet,  beginning  as  early  as 
r    >o<         >n< >n<         m-i<- 
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he  did,  he  assisted  greatly  in  in- 
troducing fine  cranberries  to  the 
general  public  and  the  first  on 
Sandy  Neck  had  always  possessed 
a  reputation  for  quality. 

Famed  Sandy  Neck  Harvestings 

Famous  as  his  Sandy  Neck  cran- 
berries were,  the  harvestings  at 
his  "Duck  Pond"  bog,  "Goose 
Pond"  bog,  his  "Grapevine'  bog, 
his  "Crotch  Hill"  bog  and  other 
holdings  were  even  more  noted 
locally.  There  were  the  trips  in 
his  schooners  to  and  from  the 
mainland,  for  no  practical  roads 
traversed  the  piled  sands  of  the 
neck.  There  was  the  "camping 
out'  at  "Braley's  House,"  when  the 
pickers  were  harvesting.  The 
name  of  his  first  schooner  seems 
to  have  passed  into  oblivion,  but 
not  his  second,  and  larger  one.  This 
was  aptly  named  "Pomona."  She 
could  bring  back  as  many  as  40 
barrels  of  berries  on  a  trip. 

Going  back  and  forth  from  the 
Neck  each  day  was  too  much  of 
a  chore,  so  Braley  erected  a  com- 
fortable house  of  considerable  size. 
Here,  he  provided  quarters  for 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
favored  by  him  as  hire  for  harvest- 
ing. The  men  were  bunked  down- 
stairs, the  women  upstairs,  and 
Bi-aley,  himself,  slept  in  a  little 
loom  under  the  stairs. 

Those     were     really     cranberry 
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fall  festivals  when  he  marshalled 
his  pickers,  men,  wonien  and  chil- 
dren to  the  number  of  25  or  so. 
He  hired  a  good  cook  and  some- 
times two.  He  liked  his  food  and 
all  "fed"  well.  He  is  said  to  have 
not  only  "fed"  them  well,  but 
worked  them  well. 

Harvested  in  Early  Snows 

It  was  Braley's  custom  to  pick 
up  to  Thanksgiving  time.  Some 
still  remember  as  children,  seeing 
the  Pomona  ghosting  into  Town 
Wharf  at  the  foot  of  Navigation 
street  through  thick-flying  snow. 
She  came  in  sometimes  when  the 
spray  was  frozen  fast. 

Nature  provided  these  bogs  and 
sometimes  she  whinTsically  took 
them  away.  Now  and  then  the 
winds  shifted  the  sand  dunes  and 
blotted  out  bogs.  Jenkins  in  some 
instances  built  dams  at  the  mouth 
of  some  of  the  coves  to  keep  out 
the  salt  water.  The  bogs  were  all 
dry  on  this  peninsula  of  sand,  but 
their  proximity  to  salt  water  kept 
the  frost  away  in  most  instances. 

Through  the  years  Braley  Jen- 
kins became  a  prosperous  grower, 
his  bogs  vdth  their  fine  berries 
were  frequently  mentioned   in  the 


Cape  press.  Sometimes  he  shipped 
a  part  of  his  crop  long  distances  in 
hogsheds  filled  with  water.  He  was 
a    man,    who    properly    prized    his 


fruit  trees,  his  pears,  apples  and 
quinces,  and  his  cranberries, 
placing  his  name  high  up  in  the 
ranks  of  past  century  growers. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  PILGRIMS  HAD  FAITH 

This  is  the  month  when  the  thoughts  of  the  Nation 
turn  to  the  Pilgrims,  stepping  ashore  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  These  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United  States 
had  their  inherent  purposes  of  integrity,  their  faith 
in  the  future. 

So  too,  we  of  the  New  England  Cranberry  Sales 
Company,  have  faith  in  the  future  for  our  cranberry 
industry.  Through  co-operation  it  will  be  the  sound 
industry  it  has  been  noted  as  being. 
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REPORT  TO  GROWERS 


The  only  way  to  judge  a  selling  campaign  is  by 
results.  Ocean  Spray  has  been  working  aggressively 
to  increase  cranberry  sales.  Here  is  a  month-by- 
month  record  of  results.  .  . 
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OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMES,  hint-  seen   many   a  "Merry   Christmas". 
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IWAREHAM,   MASS.  Tel.   626 
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All  our  members,  and  all  cranberry  growers. 
Continued  good  will  and  cooperation  among  every- 
one will  keep  our  industry  successful  in  the  future. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


ADAMS  &  GOULD 

Lumber  Dealers 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.   Wareham   648 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 
Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Paints  -  Hardware 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 

LAWSON,  and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel     334                      HANOVER,    MASS 

Midd  eborough 

Hall  &  Cole 

To  Wish   You 

Trust  Company 

Established    1S4S 
Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 

Every   Happiness 
at 

MIDDLEBORO 
MASS 

and  Jobbers 
94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 

Christmas   Time 
And   Through  The 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Year  Ahead. 

Member  of 

The  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Corporation 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car  Lot  Receivers 

H.  R.  Bailey  Co. 

Suuth  Carver 
Massachusetts 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 
Loans  on  Real  Estate 

The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 

Conveniently  located   for  Cranberry  men 

Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

Complete    Banking    Service 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


The  cxanberry  industry  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  respect- 
ed leaders  in  the  passing  of  Ellis 
D.  Atwood.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  fully  comprehend  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  he 
made  to  this  business.  Mr.  At- 
wood will  never  be  forgotten  for 
his  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  of  others.  I  con- 
sider it  a  distinct  privilege  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  him  even 
a  few  short  years. 


The  production  and  Marketing 
Outlook  Conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  No- 
vember 29  and  30  was  well  repre- 
sented by  cranberry  growers.  The 
cranberry  committee  submitted  the 
following  report  to  the  conference: 
The  Situation 

Massachusetts  cranberry  produc- 
tion for  1950  is  estimated  to  be 
620,000  barrels.  The  present  crop 
is  the  largest  on  record.  The  qual- 
ity has  been  excellent  and  the  fruit 
about  average  in  size.  According 
to  a  recent  survey  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1200  growers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  cultivate  15,000 
acres  of  bog.  We  wish  to  endorse 
a  statement  made  at  the  confer- 
ence a  year  ago,  namely,  that  the 
cranberry  industry  work  closely 
with  other  farmers  in  developing 
agricultural  progi-ams  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

While  returns  have  been  dis- 
couragingly  low  to  growers  the 
last  few  seasons,  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
It  has  been  several  years  since  the 
nation's  entire  crop  has  been  mar- 
keted through  its  usual  fresh  and 
processed  channels.  This  situation 
has  resulted  in  an  ever  increasing 
carryover  that  has  plagued  the 
industry  since  1946.  Last  year  the 
equivalent  of  the  nation's  crop  was 


marketed.  If  the  present  carry- 
over can  be  appreciably  reduced 
by  September  1,  1951,  which  now 
seems  probable,  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry can  look  forward  to  a  more 
normal  movement  of  its  crop. 
Future  Prospects 

There  is  a  trend  toward  larger 
cranberry  acreage  per  operator 
which  appears  to  be  comparable 
with  trends  in  other  agricultural 
enterprises.  Yields  per  acre  have 
been  increasing,  but  a  decline  in 
the  near  future  is  conceivable 
since  many  bog  operations  have 
been  curtailed  because  of  lack  of 
operating  capital. 

We  neither  anticipate  nor  do  we 
recommend  any  increase  in  the 
cranberry  acreage  under  present 
conditions.  Production  costs  are 
exceedingly  high  and  must  be  re- 
duced to  meet  the  competition 
from  other  cranberi-y-producing 
areas. 

We  recognize  that  some  of  our 
bog  practices  such  as  sanding, 
ditch  cleaning  and  weeding  may  be 
postponed  temporarily  on  certain 
properties.  However,  we  believe 
that  essential  bog  practices  cannot 
be  neglected  or  postponed  indefi- 
nitely without  a  resultant  decline 
in  both  yields  and  quality.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  growers  continue  to 
control  insects  and  diseases  and 
that  they  should  also  evaluate  all 
bog  operations  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  properties  in  a  state  of 
high  production. 

Production  Problems 
and  Recommendations 

In  view  of  indicated  shortages  of 
supplies  and  equipment  during  the 
present  emergency,  we  recommend 
that  growers  anticipate  their  re- 
quirements and  place  their  orders 
accordingly. 

The   cost   of  production   for  our 


highly  specialized  crop  continues 
to  be  a  major  problem.  Cost 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Farm 
Management  Department  at  the 
University  two  years  ago  at  the 
request  of  this  committee  have 
shown  excellent  progress.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  work  be  contin- 
ued. It  is  apparent  from  these 
studies  that  increased  mechaniza- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  cut 
production  costs.  At  the  request 
of  this  committee  last  year,  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment initiated  a  special  research 
project  to  assist  us  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  committee  believes  this 
work  to  be  valuable  and  that  real 
progress  was  made.  Unfox'tunate- 
ly,  funds  are  now  lacking  to  con- 
tinue this  research.  Therefore,  we 
re:ommend  that  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations be  secured  to  continue 
the  work  of  reducing  production, 
harvesting,  sorting  and  storage 
costs  through  improved  and  newly 
developed  mechanization. 
Insects 

Results  of  the  gypsy  moth  aerial 
spray  program  carried  out  in 
Barnstable  and  Plymouth  counties 
the  last  two  years  were  highly  suc- 
cessful. We  recommend  that  a 
similar  program  be  developed  in 
Bristol  County  the  coming  year 
and  that  spot  checks  be  made  of 
the  work  already  performed  in 
Barnstable  and  Plymouth  counties. 

The  Root  Grub  is  still  our  No.  1 
pest,  followed  closely  by  the  Blunt- 
Nosed  Leaf  Hopper  that  transmits 
false  blossom  disease.  This  insect 
requires  special  attention  since  it 
is  becoming  more  prevalent  on 
cranberry  bogs.  Other  major  pests 
include  girdlers,  fire  worms,  fruit 
worms  and  weevils.  We  would  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  at  this 
time  for  the  splendid  work  carried 
on  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  in  the 
field  of  insect  control  as  well  as 
other  important  research  under  his 
supervision.  The  cranberry  com- 
mittee recommends  that  his  re- 
search be  continued. 

Quality  Forecasts 

We  recognize  the  importance  of 
raising  quality  fruit.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  Dr.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin's "Keeping  Quality  Forecasts" 
have  proved  an  effective  guide  as 
to  steps  necessary  early  in  the  sea- 
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son  to  produce  quality  fruit.  We 
recommend  that  the  Extension 
Service  continue  to  acquaint  grow- 
ers with  these  forecasts. 

Weeds 

We  recognize  the  value  of  chem- 
ical weed  control  as  a  means  of 
cutting  production  costs.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  research  of  Dr. 
C.  E.  Cross  be  continued. 
Diseases 

In  order  to  produce  high  quality 
fruit,  cranberry  diseases  must  be 
controlled.  We  recommend  the 
continuance  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Berg- 
man's work  in  the  control  of  fruit 
rots.  The  committee  further  sug- 
gests that  Dr.  Bergman  receive  as- 
sistance during  the  summer  months 
similar  to  arrangements  developed 
the  past  season. 

Improved  Varieties 

Since  our  meeting  a  year  ago, 
we  are  pleased  to  report  that  three 
new  cranberry  varieties  have  been 
named.  They  are  the  Wilcox, 
Stevens,  and  Beckwith  cranberries. 
We  recommend  that  research  on 
improved  varieties  be  continued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Fertilizers 

The  proper  use  of  fertilizers  is 
an  important  subject.  New  meth- 
ods of  application  are  being  devel- 
oped. We  recommend  the  contin- 
uance of  Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler's 
work. 

Forestry 

Cranberry  growers  own  a  large 
percentage  of  forestry  holdings  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts.  This 
natural  resource  must  be  pre- 
served. Therefore,  we  recommend 
the  continued  study  of  outlets  for 
our  forestry  products  by  state,  dis- 
trict and  county  foresters  and  the 
adoption  of  sound  forestry  prac- 
tices. We  would  also  suggest  that 
cranberry  growers  use  the  services 
of  trained  personnel  of  the  soil 
conservation  districts  in  the  cran- 
berry counties  in  their  general 
engineering   problems. 

Labor  Supplies 

We  appreciate  the  service  ren- 
dered the  cranberry  industry  by 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  in  locating 
sources  of  labor.  We  recommend 
that  this  service  be  continued. 


Marketing  Problems 
and  Recommendations 

It  is  recognized  that  the  indus- 
try has  not  changed  its  sorting 
and  grading  method.s  for  many 
decades.  Our  committee  feels  that 
these  methods  tend  to  injure  the 
fruit.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  increased  efforts  be  directed, 
to  the  utilization  of  new  and  per- 
haps revolutionary  techniques  of 
sorting  and  grading.  We  further 
recommend  that  the  work  of  the 
Food  Technology  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  Departments  be  con- 
tinued in  the  field  of  packaging. 
Distribution 

The  full  responsibility  of  placing 
high  quality  fruit  in  the  consumer's 
hands  rests  squarely  with  the 
grower.  He  is  equally  responsible 
for  (1)  making  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  raise  cranberries  of  good 
quality,  (2)  for  packing  his  pro- 
duct carefully  and  well,  (3)  for 
making  certain  that  his  marketing 
agents  effect  an  orderly  flow  of 
cranberries  through  channels  of 
distribution. 

Advertising 

We  believe  that  close  coordina- 
tion of  the  cranberry  industry's 
advertising  programs  for  both 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  should  be 
a  primary  goal.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  leveling  more  advertising 
at  the  youngsters  of  our  nation. 
New  Products 

The  committee  recommends  that 
endeavors  be  made  to  secure  fav- 
orable classification  of  new  cran- 
berry products  as  they  are  devel- 
oped so  that  general  distribution 
may  be  realized. 

Richard  Beattie,  Secretary 
Ralph  Thatcher,  chairman 

TOMLINSON    OF    N.    J. 
RETURNING   TO   MASS. 


WESTERN  PICKERS,  INC. 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon 

1172  Hemlock  Avenue 


William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  New 
Jersey  Cranberry-Blueberry  Sta- 
tion at  Pemberton,  for  some  years 
has  resigned.  He  is  to  take  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts field  station.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
has  contributed  many  notes  and 
articles  to  CRANBERRIES.  He 
was  a  former  resident  of  Massacu- 
setts.  This  magazine  expects  to 
have  a  more  detailed  article  about 
Mr.  Tomlinson  next  month. 


It  is  a  time  for  hard  decisions  in 
the  Cranberry  Industry.  To  be — 
or  not  to  be — a  grower  in  the  next 
few  years.  Some  Growers  did  not 
pick  this  year — did  no  work  on 
their  bogs — just  hoped  that  the 
next  year  would  somehow  be  bet- 
ter  than   the   last.    But  it  wasn't. 

How  about  next  year?  Can  you 
make  any  money  when  labor  gets 
scarcer  and  scarcer  and  wages  go 
up  and  up?  Will  you  be  forever 
trading  dollars  while  you  pay  out 
cash  for  labor  and  take  your 
chances  on  getting  yours  later? 

During  World  War  II  cranbei-ry 
prices  did  not  reach  their  peak  un- 
til the  war  was  over.  Will  it  be 
the  same  in  this  newer  war?  Will 
you  pick  or  let  your  berries  and 
bog  ride  ? 

You  cannot  afford  to  do  either. 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
Western  Picker,  with  picking  costs 
in  Mass.  ranging  from  20c  to  $1.00 
per  bbl.  In  Wisconsin  these  costs 
vary  from  16c  to  70c,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  12c  to  70c.  But 
even  at  these  prices  the  small 
Grower  pays  himself  because  he 
can   do   all    his   picking   himself. 

How  much  does  your  flooding 
cost  you?  How  much  does  your 
raking  and  pruning  cost?  You 
probably  don't  know  because  they 
are  indefinite.  White  price  do  you 
put  on  the  worrying  of  picking? 
Why  do  you  start  picking  before 
your  berries  are  ripe  enough  to 
keep  well?  Because,  with  hand- 
scooping,  your  picking  season  is 
too  short. 

The  answer  to  all  the  above 
points  lies  with  the  Western  Pick- 
er. 

Because  we  don't  know  about 
our  future  production  problems, 
let  us  suggest  that  you  order  your 
Picker  now  when  the  price  is  low- 
er than  it  will  be  during  this  next 
picking  season. 

For  cash,  or  for  ?150.00  down 
and  S830.00  upon  delivery,  if 
ordered  before  Jan.  1,  1951,  you 
can  still  get  a  Western  Picker  to 
do  your  picking  this  next  year. 

(ADVT) 
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FRESH    FROM   THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


Largest    Crop    in    History 

The  cranberry  industry  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records  for 
production  this  year,  apparently, 
with  the  November  estimate  of 
U.  S.  Crop  Reporting  Service  that 
production  seems  to  haVe  been 
968,500  bbls.  This  exceeds  slight- 
ly the  1948  harvest  of  967,700. 
The  5-state  ten-year  average  is 
714,580.  Some  final  slight  revision 
of  the  figure,  however,  may  be 
expected,  either  up  or  down. 

Breakdown  of  the  crop  is,  Mass- 
achusetts, 620,000;  Wisconsin, 
212,000,  12,000  more  than  last 
year,  but  less  than  was  anticipated 
by  some  earlier,  quality  good, 
size  of  berries  rather  small.  New 
Jersey,  89,000,  10-year  average, 
77,500,  quality  better  than  usual; 
Washington,  33,000,  last  year 
40,000,  harvest  delayed  by  wet  and 
unfavorable  conditions  (harvest 
not  completed  at  time  of  estimate, 
still  going  on  in  Mid-November) ; 
Oregon,  14,500,  last  year,  13,400, 
harvesting  in  Coos  County  not 
turning   out   as    well    as    expected. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Many  Massachusetts  growers 
were  surprised  when  the  Novem- 
ber estimate  of  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Services  canje  out  that  the 
Bay  State  is  expected  to  have 
harvested  620,000  bbls.  However, 
at  least  there  was  one  who  was 
not.  That  was  Dr.  Chester  E. 
Cross  of  the  East  Wareham  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  August,  in 
his  estimate  he  had  hit  it  right  on 
the  button.  Reasons  given  for  the 
production,  which  exceeded  1949 
by  exactly  100,000  bbls.  and  the 
previous  high  of  '48  by  15,000  were 
"Light  frost  damage  in  the  Spring, 
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good  growing  conditions  through 
the  Summer,  and  relatively  warm 
October  weather  have  all  con- 
tributed. Frost  damage  during 
harvest  was  larger  than  usual, 
(Dr.  Franklin  estimated  4  per- 
cent). Berries  are  larger  in  size 
than  usual,  color  is  considered  ex- 
cellent and  keeping  qaulity  is  con- 
sidered better  than  average." 
Terminal  Bud  Good 

It    might    be    added    that    pros- 
pects   for    next    year    seem    good, 
due    to    the    terminal    budding. 
Rainfall    Heavy 

The  storm  of  the  week-end  of 
Nov.  25-26,  which  proved  so  de- 
vasting  in  22  eastern  states  did 
little  damage  in  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  cranberry  area.  It 
brought  a  rainfall  of  2.75,  and 
gusts  UT)  to  80  miles  an  hour  were 
recorded  at  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
There  was  minor  damage  to  build- 
ings and  trees,  with  electricity 
off  in  many  points  up  to  12  hours 
duration.  The  rainfall,  needed  as 
badly  as  it  is,  was  to  the  good  and 
the  total  Novenv'jer  29  was  6.91 
inches,  the  highest  in  a  long,  long 
time.  Temperatures  for  the  month 
as  a  whole  were  unusually  high, 
0  degrees  a  day  above  at  Bos- 
ton at  least  a  near  record. 

Late  Howes  opened  at  $3.25  a 
quarter  for  the  cellophane  pack- 
age. This  price  is  §1.00  a  barrel 
more  than  Blacks.  Prices  did  not 
hold,  but  shipments  were  heavy 
especially  in  mid-November,  but 
less  than  1949.  There  were  601 
cars  on  November  27,  as  com- 
pared to  653  last  year. 

WISCONSIN 

In  the  opinion  of  D.  C.  Ham- 
mond,   Jr.,    Wisconsin    Cranberry 


Sales  Company  as  of  the  end  of 
November  the  crop  will  turn  out 
to  be  about  200-210  bbls.  when 
final    figures    are    in. 

Lack   of   Winter   Water 

Marshes  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  lack  of  water  for  winter  pur- 
poses. Rainfall  has  been  slight  and 
resei'voirs  were  dropping.  In  a 
lew  instances  the  growers  were 
having  trouble  in  flooding. 
Many    Like    Western 

A  number  of  growers  have  tried 
out  the  Western  Picker  on  their 
entire  crop  and  were  well-satis- 
fied and  enthusiastic  according  to 
Hammond.  The  growers  feel  that 
after  the  vines  are  trained,  this 
method  of  picking  will  becom'e 
more  popular  and  less  expensive 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  in  ber- 
ries will  decrease.  On  the  marsh, 
in  particular,  damage  to  vines 
seemed  very  low.  Also  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  the  berries  did  not 
seem  effected.  A  definite  clean-up 
of  the  marsh  was  observed,  that 
is  grass,  debris  and  runners.  In 
several  cases  where  the  machine 
had  been  run  through  the  vines 
in  the  spring  to  train  them,  the 
uprights  were  so  lifted  that  the 
berries  seemed  to  ripen  more 
evenly  than  before.  There  is  cer- 
tainly great  interest  in  the  Wes- 
tein  machine,  and  also  in  several 
others  that  have  been  developed. 
'Cello   Bag   Studies 

There  has  been  considerable 
study  by  Wisconsin  Cranberry 
Sales  in  condensation  of  the  fruit 
in  'cello  bags,  especially  in  early 
shipments.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
company  that  something  of  a  solu- 
tion has  been  arrived  at.  More 
was  hoped  to  be  learned  as  the 
shipping  season  continued,  both  in 


this    matter    of    condetisation    and 
the    different    types    of    adhesives 
and   films  for  the  bags. 
Hybrid  Vines 

Cuttings  of  the  new  Stevens 
variety  have  been  observed  and 
the  vines  look  well.  These  are  at 
the  Tony  Jonjak  marsh  at  Hay- 
ward  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

Personal 

Walter  Stebbins,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Quinn  Stebbins  is  improv- 
ig  after  an  attack  of  polio.  He  is 
in  Madison  General  Hospital, 
Madison. 

Correction 

Last  month  in  the  article  con- 
cerning Leo  Sorenson,  general 
manager  of  Midwest,  it  was  stated 
that  th<>  co-op  was  the  first  or- 
gaization  in  Wisconsin  to  put  out 
an  Insect  Control  Chart.  The  Mid- 
west did  put  out  the  first  (and 
only)  Fertilizer  Chart.  However, 
the  Wisconsin  Sales  worked  with 
the  Midwest  on  the  Insect  Chart, 
and  both  groups  put  them  out 
simultaneously. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Weather 

Both  temperature  and  rainfall 
were  above  average  at  Pemberton 
during  November.  The  average 
daily  mean  temperature  was  47.4 
degrees  compared  to  the  46.4  de- 
gree average.  Rainfall  for  the 
month  was  3.45  inches  compared  to 
the  normal  of  3.23  inches.  Two 
and  a  quarter  inches  of  the  total 
amount  fell  during  the  gale  in  the 
25th.  Some  snow  fell  during  the 
month  on  the  night  of  the  27th, 
but  because  of  warm  ground  and 
air  temperatures  it  melted  without 
accumulating.  Severe  property 
damage  to  buildings  and  trees  was 
experienced  in  south  Jersey  during 
the  gale  and  considerable  inconven- 
ience due  to  disruption  of  electric 
and  telephone  service  was  experi- 
enced by  almost  everyone  to  some 
extent.  The  cranberry  and  blue- 
berry plantings  were  not  injured, 
in  fact,  they  probably  benefitted 
from  the  storm  by  having  the  de- 
pleted water  supply  replenished. 
Harvest  Late 

Cranberry  Harvesting  was  more 
prolonged  than   usual   this   season, 


with  several  growers  not  finishing 
operations  until  early  November. 

Blueberry  pruning  got  under 
way  during  November.  Enough 
leaves  were  oflf  the  bushes  by  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  month  to  al- 
low for  pruning  operations.  Dem- 
onstrations of  the  latest  in  prun- 
ing technique  were  given  by 
Charles  Doehlert  of  the  N.  J. 
Ci'anberry  and  Blueberry  Research 
Laboratory  in  conjunction  with 
John  Brockett,  the  Atlantic  Coun- 
ty Agent  at  Hammonton,  on  No- 
vember 14  and  in  conjunction  with 
Dick  Hartman,  Ocean  County  Ag- 
ent at  Toms  River,  on  Nov.  28. 
Association  Meeting  in  January 

The  American  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Association  Annual  Meet- 
ing will  again  be  held  in  Fenwick 
Hall,  Pemberton,  the  last  Saturday 
in  January,  and  will  be  unusual 
because  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  speakers.  The  customary  pa- 
pers on  cranberry  prod.uction  will 
be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting.  From  then  on  until  the 
business  meeting  the  program  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  preserving  the  south  Jersey 
water  supplies. 

The  speakers  will  be  Dr.  John 
Cantlon  of  the  Botany  Department 
of  George  Washington  University, 
Dr.  Thurlow  C.  Nelson,  President 
of  the  N.  J.  Council  for  Water 
Policy  and  Supply,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Barksdale,  in  charge  of  research 
in  this  area  for  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical  Survey. 

Following  luncheon  the  subject 
will  be  continued  as  a  panel  dis- 
cussion, including  the  speakers, 
growers,  and  a  number  of  others 
in  various  fields  of  research. 

Massachusetts  Man 
Wins  National 
Recognition 

Joseph  T.  Brown,  county  agent 
manager  of  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  was  presented  the  distin- 
guished service  certificate  Nov.  27 
by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Agents  at 
it's  annual  convention  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Lucien  Paquette, 
county  agent  for  Addison  County, 
Vermont,  were  the  two  agents 
chosen    to    receive    the    award    by 


their  fellow  members  of  the  New 
England  County  Agents  Associa- 
tion. 

Brown  has  been  county  agent 
in  Plymouth  County  since  1939. 
He  has  developed  strong  agricul- 
tural programs  in  the  country  and 
has  been  an  active  leader  in  state- 
wide Extension  affairs.  His  work 
at  first  took  in  cranberry  work, 
now  under  direct  charge  of  "Lew" 
Norwood.  The  county  agent  or- 
ganized the  Plymouth  County 
Agricultural  Council  which  encour- 
ages all  county  agricultural 
agencies  and  organizations  to  plan 
and  carry  out  their  programs  in 
a  coordinated   manner. 

The  organization  of  the  Mass. 
Selective  Breeding  Association  was 
due  in  part  to  Agent  Brown's  ac- 
tive leadership  in  the  Extension 
education  program  of  artificial  in- 
semination. He  has  organized  com- 
modity committees  made  up  of 
county  farmers  to  plan  yearly  pro- 
grams and  attacked  the  problems 
dealing  with  major  commodities 
grown  in  the  area. 

Other  accomplishments  which 
make  Brown  well-qualified  for  the 
distinguished  service  certificate  in- 
clude: arranged  tours  for  Mass. 
poultrymen  to  other  states  to 
gather  information  on  the  meth- 
ods and  problenre  of  poultrymen  in 
competing  areas;  new  and  con- 
venient oflSce  facilities  arranged 
for  his  county  Extension  staff;  a 
movement  which  he  led  to  secure 
new  salary  classifications  for  all 
Extension  workers;  and  a  profes- 
sional improvement  program  he 
has  preseented  to  his  staff  encour- 
aging them  to  attend  college  sum- 
mer schools. 
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ELLIS   D.   ATWOOD 


Ellis  D.  Atwood  of  South  Car- 
ver, Massachusetts  has  passed 
away.  The  cranberry  industry  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members.  The  country  has  lost 
the  originator  and  owner  of  one 
of  its  more  famous  places  of  in- 
terest,   "Edaville." 

He  died  at  7:05  a.  m-.,  Thurs- 
day morning,  November  30th  at 
Tobey  Hospital,  Wareham,  of  in- 
juries sustained  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 26th  about  1:30  p.  m.,  at  his 
adminstration  buildihg  -  screen- 
house,  while  lighting  a  fire  in  an 
oil  furnace.    He  was  61.    He   died 


w'thout  regaining  consciousness. 

Exact  details  of  the  accident 
are  not  known.  He  had  left  his 
home  to  go  to  his  bogs.  When  a 
considerable  time  had  passed  and 
he  had  not  returned  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elthea  Atwood  became  alarmed 
and  went  to  the  bogs  to  investi- 
gate why  he  did  not  return.  She 
found  him  unconscious  on  the  fur- 
nace room  floor.  He  had  been 
severely  injured  about  the  head, 
apparently  having  been  struck 
by  the  furnace  door  in  an  ex- 
plosion. He  was  taken  to  the 
Wareham    hospital,    where    it    was 


found  his  .skull  had  been  fractured 
in  two  places.  Leading  brain 
specialists  were  called  in  and  he 
underwent  a  four-hour  head 
operation. 

Mrs.  Atwood  had  been  in  con- 
stant vigil  from  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  was  at  his  bedside 
when  he  passed  away.  He  died 
at  a  time  when  there  was  hope 
for  his  recovery,  by  the  fact  that 
his  struggle  for  life,  although  he 
was  unconscious,  had  continued 
for  more  than  three  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood,  who  was 
the  fonner  Elthea  Eldredge  of 
Wareham  were  married,  February 
22,   1919. 

Despite  the  passing  of  Mr.  At- 
wood the  holiday  display  at  Eda- 
ville is  being  continued.  It  opened 
December  7th  and  will  continue 
through  January  1.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atwood  had  planned  it  last  fall. 
It  was  to  represent  "Peacedale," 
with  a  replica  of  the  village  by 
the  same  name  they  formerly  set 
up  at  the  Atwood  home  on  Samp- 
son  pond. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Stephen  Dexter  Atwood  and 
Lydia  C.  (Morse)  Atwood.  His 
mother,  who  is  90  years  of  age, 
now  resides  in  Plymouth.  His 
mother  and  wife  are  his  only  sur- 
vivors. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood  had 
no    children. 

Mr.     Atwood's     father     was     a 
cranberry     grower,     as     was     his 
grandfather.      The     latter     began 
cultivating    about    1880.     The    At- 
woods  are  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed    families     in    this     area.      The 
founder     of     the     Atwood     family 
came  to  Am'srica  from  England  in 
1634     and     settled     at     Plymouth. 
Then,  however,  his  name  was  not 
Atwood,  but  Wood.  This  immigrant 
ancestor   had   a   son,   named   John, 
who     moved     into     heavily-wooded 
Carver.    He  came  to  be  known  as 
"John  Wood  at  the  Wood,"  hence 
in  time  the  name  became  Atwood. 
But  even  so,  way  back  in  England 
the    name   also   had   been   Atwood. 
Largest  Individual  Bogs 
Mr.  Atwood  began  his  career  as 
a     cranberry     grower     by     buying 
three  acres  from  his  father.   When 
his    father    died    in    1915    he    took 
over  all   the   interests.    Today   his 
holdings    have    been    increased    to 
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about  210  acres,  the  largest 
privately-owned  bog  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Atwood  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  cranberry  industry. 
He  had  been  president  and  di- 
rector of  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company,  a  unit  of  Ameri- 
can Cranberry  Exchange,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Exchange.  He  later 
became  active  in  the  processing 
cooperative,  now  National  Cran- 
berry Association,  then  Cranberry 
Canners,  Inc.  He  was  a  director 
of  CCI,  president  of  the  so-called 
"Council  of  8,"  which  met  fre- 
quently in  New  York  to  attempt 
to  iron  out  problems  which 
were  besetting  the  industry 
throughout  the  country.  He  was 
currently  a  dii'ector  of  NCA  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. He  had  been  a  director 
of  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
and  the  South  Shore  Cranberry 
Club.  He  had  served  upon  a  num- 
ber of  committees  for  cranberry 
activities,  and  had  been  called  to 
the  State  House  for  consultation 
concerning   agriculture. 

Civic  Minded 

He  was  interested  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  Carver,  having  served  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men, school  committee  and  the 
park  commission.  He  was 
a  former  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Wareham  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Wareham  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Kiwanis  Club,  of  Social 
Harmony  Lodge,  Wareham,  and 
Agawam  Chapter,  0.  E.  S.  of  Car- 
ver Post,  American  Legion.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the 
South  Carver  Grange,  and  Sippi- 
ean  Pomona  Grange,  he  was  trus- 
tee of  Union  Church,  South  Car- 
ver, and  treasurer  of  the  Union 
Cemetery  Corporation. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  most  widely 
known  because  of  his  "Edaville" 
Railroad  and  his  Christmas-New 
Year  displays.  These  had  attract- 
ed many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  the  country 
and  he  had  visitors  from  foreign 
nations,  also.  The  railway  is  the 
only  two-foot  gauge  left  in  Amer- 
ica, running  over  a  course  of  about 
six   miles. 


He  had  many  years  been  a  rail- 
road "fans",  reading  railroad  publi- 
cations and  collecting  odd  railroad 
items.  In  about  1941  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  line  over  his 
property.  In  that  year  he  began 
buying  up  narrow  gauge  track, 
cars,  locomotives  and  other  equip- 
ment in  Maine,  where  these  sm'all 
lines  were  being  abandoned.  Of 
course  he  was  beset  by  wartime 
troubles.  But  he  accomplished  a 
notable  contribution  of  this  "mini- 
ature" era  of  railroad  history.  He 
did  much  of  the  surveying  for  the 
"Cranberry  Belt  Line",  as  he 
named  it.  Surveying  was  another 
of  his  accomplishments  and 
achievements. 

Acquired   Rolling  Stock 

He  has  had  as  many  as  seven  of 
the  small  locomotives,  some  how- 
ever, being  gasoline  driven.  He 
had  even  the  diminutive  parlor 
car  which  was  used  for  special 
visitors.  There  were  at  least  15 
passenger  cars,  14  flatcars,  4 
"excursion"  cars  (open),  two  tank 
cars,  cabooses,  snow  ploughs, 
dump  cars,  all  up  to  a  total  of  80 
or  more  rolling  stock. 

He  not  only  used  the  "Cranberry 
Belt  Line"  to  carry  passengers, 
but  also  in  his  cranberry  work. 
His  cars  carried  pickers  to  the  far 
ends  of  the  bogs.  They  carried 
the  harvested  berries  back  to  his 
screenhouse,  and  they  hauled  the 
sand  for  bog  sanding.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  like  this  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Magnificent  Screenhouse 

The  Atwood  combined  screen- 
house  and  administration  building 
is  of  three-story  Georgian  Colonial 
type,  looking  more  like  a  college 
building  than  the  usual  conception 
of   a   cranberry  bog   structure. 

He  built  the  present  railroad 
station,  which  has  everything  con- 
ceivable that  a  station  should 
have,  and  is  often  as  jam-tight 
with  passengers  as  ever  New  York 
Central  Station  is.  There  was  a 
lunch  room,  cranberry  souvenirs 
were  sold,  post  cards,  and  cran- 
berries in  cans  and  in  cellophane 
in  more  recent  years.  He  employ- 
ed real  ex-railroad  men  to  run  the 
line,  incluuding  conductors,  engin- 
eers, and  mechanics  for  repairs  in 


the  "round  house". 

Then  he  developed  his  "Tom 
Thumb"  museum  with  relics  from 
this  famous  Middleboro  Midget 
and  his  wife,  General  and  Mrs. 
"Thumb." 

He  began  his  Christmas-New 
Year  displays  in  1933  these  taking 
place  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atwood  at  first.  He  called  these 
displays  of  light  and  often 
anirr.'ated  images,  "Peacedale". 
Christmas  chimes  rang  and 
Christmas  carols  were  heard. 
Thousands  came  to  these.  On  oc- 
casion Mr.  Atwood  himself  would 
don  a  Santa  Claus  suit  to  enter- 
tain visiting  youngsters. 
Funeral 

The  funeral  service  for  Mr.  At- 
wood was  held  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  3,  at  the  screenhouse  at 
"Edaville."  At  least  2,000  attend- 
ed. There  were  untold  amounts  of 
flowers.  Only  a  few  of  his  more 
close  relatives  and  friends  were 
seated  in  his  office,  where  the 
casket  was.  The  rest  outside,  or 
in  other  rooms  listened  to  the  ser- 
vice over  amplifiers.  Those  who 
wished,  later  filed  through  the  of- 
fice for  a  last  look  at  Mr.  Atwood. 
The  miniature  railroad  train 
stood  immobile  at  the  station. 

Service  was  opened  with  read- 
ings from  the  scriptures  by  the 
Rev.  Lester  Moore  of  Carver. 

The  second  part  of  the  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Oscar 
L.  Olsen  of  Wareham  and  included 
the  singing  of  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross,"  by  Raymond  Morse  of 
Wareham',  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Morse. 

The  Rev.  M.  Walker  Coe,  form- 
er pastor  of  the  Union  Church  in 
Carver,  spoke  in  Ipraise  of  the 
qualities  of  Mr.  Atwood  which  had 
made    him    so   highly    respected. 

Interment  was  at  the  Union 
Cemetei-y    in    Carver. 

On  the  morning  of  December  4, 
Jesse  H.  Buffum,  the  famed 
"Buff,"  of  WEEI,  Boston,  devoted 
much  of  his  broadcast  to  Mr.  At- 
wood and  his  career. 

Active   Pall    Bearers 

Active  pallbearers  were:  Dr. 
Leroy  Lincoln  Eldredge,  Jr.,  and 
David  Eldredge,  both  nephews  of 
Mrs.  Atwood;  Homer  L.  Gibbs, 
president   of   New   England   Cran- 
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berry  Sales  Company;  Walter 
Haskell,  representing  the  Ply- 
mouth Kiwanis  Club;  Carl  Harju, 
an  employee;  Carol  D.  Griffith, 
representing    the    Grange. 

Honorary  bearers  included: 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  Cyrus  Hosmer, 
Jr.,  and  William  Leavens,  the  two 
latter  narrow-gauge  railroad  en- 
thusiasts; John  C.  Makepeace, 
Russell  Makepeace  and  Ruel  S. 
Gibbs,  Ferris  C.  Waite  of  NCA, 
Professor  Carleton  E.  Tucker  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Thomas  Button,  Carver 
Selectman  Jesse  A.  Holrcas  and 
Bernard  E.   Shaw,  Carver  grower. 

TRIBUTES 


Another  old  friend  and  fine 
influence  in  the  cranberry  indus- 
try is  gone.  His  strangely  un- 
fortunate and  early  passing  is 
cause  for  deep  regret  not  only 
in  the  township  of  Carver  where 
his  family  have  been  leading 
citizens  for  generations,  but  also 
in  a  much  larger  part  of  our 
state  and  wherever  cranberries 
are  grown.  His  interests  were 
varied  and  of  such  a  high  order 
that  they  marked  him  as  an  out- 
standing- citizen,  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  public  interest  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  His 
unique  developments  at  his  bog 
properties  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  people  everywhere  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  fast 
becoming  a  national  figure. 

Lovable  he  was  in  his  person- 
ality, blameless  in  his  life.  We 
attend  him  with  respect  and  af- 
fection. 

Henry  J.  Franklin. 


The  tragic  and  untimely  loss  of 
Ellis  Atwood  is  deplored  by  all 
members  of  the  cranberry  indus- 
try, and  by  his  host  of  friends 
who  loved  and  admired  him  for  his 
generous  contribution  to  the  happi- 
ness of  so  many. 

Charles  L.  Lewis 
Shell  Lake,  Wisconsin 


The  grief  which  we  know  at  El- 
lis Atwood's  passing  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  speak  of  the  dismal  void, 
which  he  has  left  among  us. 

We  cannot  all,  through  words,  do 
justice   to    the   glory     of   his   full. 
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rich,  and  generous  life. 

To  speak  of  his  friendship  is  but 
an  empty  echo  from  one  of  the 
thousands  who  felt  the  warmth  of 
his  personality.  His  public  spirit 
was  known  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  poor  pen.  His  thoughtful- 
ness,  his  generosity,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others  were  all  a  part  of  Ellis 
himself.  They  were  so  beautiful 
an  example  of  his  living  that  the 
mere  writing  of  them  makes  these 
words  seem  idle  and  meaningless. 

To  me,  knowing  him  and  working 
with  him  has  made  my  life  richer 
and  fuller.  There  flowed  from  him 
to  me  wise  counsel,  sound  advice, 
sympathetic  understanding,  and 
encouragement. 

My  monument  to  him  will  be  an 
earnest   endeavor   to   help     realize 
the  ideals  for  which  he  worked. 
Marcus   L.   Urann 


Ellis  D.  Atwood  vras  the  kind  of 
man  who  in  every  respect  was  a 
"builder" — a  builder  of  ideas,  of 
human  values  and  of  the  finer  con- 
cepts  of   tradition. 

The  cranben-y  industry,  as  well 
as  those  of  us  who  were  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  neighbors,  will 
deeply  feel  his  loss. 

American    Cranberi-y    Exchange 
Theodore  H.  Budd,  Sr. 
President 


It  was  a  rewarding  experience 
to  have  known  and  been  closely 
associated  with  Ellis  Atwood  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  During 
all  of  the  time  I  can  only  regard 
his  thoughts  and  actions  as  having 
been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  con- 
structively sei-\'e  the  interest  of 
the  industry  to  which  he  contribu- 
ted so  much,  and  the  people  with 
whom   he  worked. 

American    Cranberry    Exchange 
C.    M.    Chaney 
Executive   Vice-President 


Ellis  D.  Atwood  served  the  New 
England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 
as  a  Director  for  a  continuous 
term  of  thirty  years,  from  April 
1916  to  April  1946.  During  the 
season  of  1945  he  held  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Company. 

His  untimely  death  on  Novem- 
ber 30th  has  shocked  his  hosts  of 
friends  in  the  cranberry  industry. 


The  loss  of  his  personality  will  b 
keenly  felt  by  all  who  have  beer 
so  closely  associated  with  him  dur- 
ing these  many  years. 

Arthur  D.  Benson 


The  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  sincerely 
mourns  the  death  of  Ellis  D.  At- 
wood. He  was  a  faithful  mem- 
ber, giving  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gy to  the  fullest  extent  to  fur- 
ther the  endeavors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Melville   C.   Beaton, 
President 


I  remember  Mr.  Atwood  best, 
as  beaming  with  happiness  at  the 
pleasure  he  was  providing  for 
others  in  his  "Peacedale"  and 
"Edaville"  Christmas-New- Year 
displays.  I  remember  Mr.  At- 
wood as  a  personal  friend  of  my- 
self and  of  CRANBERRIES 
Magazine.  Never  did  he  fail  to 
grant  a  favor  I  asked  of  him.  I 
remember  him  as  a  cranberry 
grower  of  ability,  and  one  who 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  good 
of  the  industry.  I  remember 
him  as  a  kind  man,  a  man  of 
good  will  to  all. 

Clarence  J.  Hall 

Cranberry   Vines 
All  you  that  arc  in  want  of  Cran- 
berry Vines, 
Will   you   please   to   look   at   these 

few   lines; 
Great      round      Cranberries — don't 

they  look  conrplete  ? 
Yet   some  folks   say   they   are   too 

sour  to  eat. 
"But   'tis   the   Vines   we're   after;" 

ah,   that's   what    I   thought; 
Well,   then,    I   can    tell    you   where 

they  can  be  bought. 
The    subscriber   can    sell    them    as 

cheap    as    elsewhere, — 
And    what's    more    desirable,    he'll 

warrant   them   to   bear. 

PATRICK   F.  CAHOON. 
Harwich,  March  10,  186.3. 

The  above  poetical  advertise- 
ment was  sent  to  us  by  Franklin 
D.  Underwood  of  Harwich.  Patrick 
Cahocn  was  one  of  the  pioneering 
cranberry  Cahoon  "clan"  of  Pleas- 
ant Lake  in  Harwich.  Notice  the 
date. 
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A  QUESTIONING  "MERRY  CHRISTMAS" 


AS  this  CHRISTMAS  of  1950  approaches 
it  seems  scarcely  appropriate  to  sing 
out  the  usual  "Merry  Christmas".  There 
is  too  much  foreboding,  too  many  heavy 
hearts,  too  much  suffering,  too  much  down- 
right misery  on  this  globe  of  ours  to  be  just 
zan>  merry. 

Foremost,  of  course,  is  that  matter  of 
our  being  at  war — Americans  are  fighting 
a  terrible  war  in  a  strange  land  7,000  miles 
away.  Just  whom  we  are  fighting.  North 
Koreans,  Chinese  Communists  or  Russians, 
or  all  three,  is  a  bit  nebulous.  For  instance, 
why  are  we  fighting  Chinese,  our  allies  of 
only  a  few  short  years  ago?  What  has  the 
average  American  boy  got  against  the 
average  Chinese  boy,  or  North  Korean,  or 
Russian?  Nothing,  except  he  is  fighting 
that  thing  called  Communism  (voluntarily 
or  by  order),  which  seeks  to  make  slaves 
out  of  free  men  and  keep  those  who  are 
slaves,  slaves. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  said  foremost, 
instead  of  what  we  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  is  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
ways  of  the  Carpenter  whose  birthday  we 
are  observing  in  our  holiday  of  Christmas. 
That  undoubtedly  is  the  most  important 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  unduly  merry. 

The  way  of  free  men  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  of  living  yet  developed  on  earth. 
The  right  to  strive  to  go  to  heaven,  or  hell, 
as  we  individually  see  fit.  To  make  of  our 
lives  what  we  are  able.  So  our  fight 
against  that  which  would  enslave  us  must 
be  justified. 

But  where  is  the  spirit  of  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men?" 

However,  maybe  it  is  our  duty,  in  times 
of  distress,  to  say  "Merry  Christmas"  as  a 
way  of  cheer.  So,  add  our  voice  to  the 
chorus,  "Merry  Christmas  to  all." 

WE  ARE  IN  THERE  PITCHING 


T'HIS  may  be  a  bit  facetious,  but  it  is 
something  the  cranberry  growers  can 
be  proud  of.  If  world  events  should  make 
necessary  "all-out"  production  of  cran- 
berries as  a  contribution  to  the  general 
food  basket,  it  would  seem  this  industry 
would  not  fall  down  on  the  job. 

The  Nation's  food  crop,  that  is,  general 
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crop,  has  been  announced  as  "seeming  as- 
sured" of  being  the  fourth  largest  ever  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. To  return  to  cranberries,  we  have 
this  year  apparently  grown  the  biggest 
crop  yet.  Thus  cranberry  growers  might 
be  said  to  be  better  farmers  than  the  gen- 
eral average,  although  of  course  Nature 
had  its  hand  in  this,  too,  very  definitely. 

If  "Food  Will  Win  the  War",  as  was 
the  slogan  at  the  start  of  the  last  World 
War,  the  cranberry  industry  should  be  fully 
able  to  "do  its  bit"  in  this  respect,  should 
present  hostilities  spread.  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful, at  least,  that  we  are  not  an  industry 
which  is  falling  down  in  the  job  of  produc- 
tion. 

AUR  congratulations  to  Willard  A.  Mun- 
"  son  and  "Joe"  Brown  upon  their  awards 
as  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We 
believe  they  thoroughly  deserve  the  hon- 
ors. 

Nina 


A  Guest  Editorial  By  Charles  L  Lewis  of  Wisconsin 
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During  the  past  two  years  the 
leaders  of  NCA  and  ACE  have 
attempted  to  cooperate  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  help  stabilize  the 
cranberry  industry.  As  the  result 
of  many  conferences  with  the  at- 
torneys of  both  groups  and  num- 
erous joint  meetings  the  Cranberry 
Growers  Council  was  organized. 

While  many  growers  favored  the 
formation  of  one  National  Cooper- 
ative to  market  both  fresh  and 
processed  cranberries,  it  was  fin- 
ally decided  that  better  results 
would  be  attained  by  retaining  the 
identity  of  the  two  groups  under 
an  overall  Council  and  gradually 
working  into  one  organization. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Cole  presented  a 
very  good  analysis  of  the  situation 
in  his  article  in  the  September 
Cranberry  Magazine.  He  indicted 
the  leadership  of  both  groups  for 
lack  of  cooperation  among  them- 
selves and  he  stated  that  time  was 
running  out,  the  average  grower 
was  losing,  or  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  leaders. 

Having  served  on  the  Boards  of 
both  NCA  and  ACE,  having  been 
active  in  the  movement  for  One 
National  Cooperative  and  in  the 
formation  of  Cranberry  Growers 
Council,  having  in  former  years 
been  actively  engaged  in  certain 
phases  of  marketing  for  the  Ex- 
change, I  have  at  least  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  many 
factors  that  influence  the  operation 
of  the  two  organizations  and  the 
marketing  of  both  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed cranberries. 

Let  us  first  review  the  circum- 
stances that  have  precipitated  the 
industry  into  its  present  unfortu- 
nate position.  During  and  after 
World  War  II  an  abnormal  demand 
developed,  due  to  large  purchases 
by  government  agencies.  This  re- 
duced the  supply  available  for  the 
civilian  market  to  such  an  extent 
that  abnormal  prices  were  ob- 
tained for  both  the  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed berries.  The  peak  was 
reached  in  1946  when  the  growers 
received  $32  and  better  for  cran- 
berries. This  artificial  market  is 
the  chief  cause  of  our  troubles  to- 
day. During  that  period  salesmen 
became  order  takers,  sales     were 
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allocated,     advertising     and     mer- 
chandizing were  neglected. 

Growers  expanded  their  acreage, 
new  people  were  attracted  to  the 
industry,  bog  values  mounted, 
loans  and  credits  were  extended 
recklessly,  the  processors  accepted 
berries  with  few  restrictions.  The 
foundation  was  laid  for  increased 
national  yields.  Then  suddenly 
the  armed  services  stopped  buying 
and  we  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  selling  the  entire  year's 
production  to  a  civilian  market 
that  had  been  weaned  from  cran- 
berry consumption  by  high  prices 
and  lack  of  sales  promotion. 

The  consequent  accumulation  of 
surplus  berries  was  the  natural 
lesult  of  increased  production,  loss 
of  civilian  demand,  and  in  part  due 
to  the  failure  of  all  of  us  to  grasp 
the  necessity  for  an  expanded,  in- 
tensive sales  promotion  program. 

The  industry  was  forced  to  real- 
ize that  orderly  marketing  of 
crops  could  not  be  restored  while 
this  surplus  carry-over  existed. 
The  formation  of  Cranberry 
Growers  Council  was  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Exchange  and 
NCA  together  to  cooperate  in 
solving  the  problem.  Independ- 
ents were  invited  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  number 
one  problem  of  the  Council  was  to 
allocate  the  sale  of  berries  between 
the  fresh  and  processed  channels 
according  to  supply  and  demand. 
Ic  was  obvious  that  while  this 
surplus  existed  an  abnormal  vol- 
ume must  be  allocated  to  the  fresh 
market. 

For  the  past  three  years  we 
have  had  too  many  cranberries,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  large 
crops,  but  because  of  the  accum- 
ulated suiplus.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  some  of  us  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  perfecting  a 
Diversion  Program  that  would 
have  placed  the  industry  in  a  cur- 
rent position  in  1950.  This  pro- 
gram was  on  the  very  threstold  of 
acceptance  when  the  Korean  War 
suddenly  changed  the  policy  of  the 
government. 

The  only  real  answer  to  our 
problem  now  is  to  develop  an  in- 
creased demand  for  cranberries, 
whether  fresh  or  processed,  and  the 


need  for  intelligent  cooperation 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  at 
this  time.  We  cannot  continue  in 
business  as  growers  with  the  re- 
turns of  the  past  two  years.  Dis- 
sension develops  in  all  sales  or- 
ganizations and  we  find  disinte- 
gration and  new  agencies  spring- 
ing up.  Price  cutting  is  rampant 
until  it  actually  hurts  consump- 
tion. Prices  are  as  abnormally 
iow  now  as  they  were  abnormally 
high  in  1946.  I  believe  that  a 
price  of  12  cents  could  have  been 
maintained  this  year  and  all  fresh 
berries  sold  if  all  groups  had  co- 
operated in  orderly  marketing. 

Our  first  objective  must  be  to 
become  current  by  Sept.  1,  1951. 
The  president  of  NCA  has  as- 
serted and  reasserted  that  NCA 
will  reach  that  position  by  next 
September.  Once  current,  we  have 
a  marvelous  opportunity  to  regain 
our  respect  and  our  financial  sta- 
bility as  an  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  future  demand 
for  fresh  and  processed  berries  and 
the  most  healthy  position  for  the 
industry  will  indicate  an  allocation 
within  the  60-40  per  cent  bracket. 
That  is,  from  60  to  40  per  cent 
fresh  and  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
processed,  varying  within  these 
figures  according  to  conditions 
each  year. 

To  acquire  stability  in  1951  we 
must  have  a  strong  Exchange  and 
a  strong  NCA.  Every  grower 
should  realize  the  importance  of 
this  and  every  grower  should  sup- 
port these  organizations.  The 
leaders  still  have  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  industry,  but  they 
'must  subordinate  their  personal 
ambitions  to  the  general  welfare 
ol  the  growers. 

With  two  strong  organizations 
in  1951  I  am  confident  we  will  see 
a  turning  point  in  the  cranberry 
industry.  And  as  we  live  again 
we  can  renew  our  determination  to 
form  One  National  Organization. 
On  the  other  hand  if  we  approach 
the  marketing  of  the  1951  crop 
with  numerous  agencies  competing 
with  each  other  we  are  doomed  to 
another  year  of  heartaches  and 
disappointments. 

Charles  L.  Lewis, 
Shell  Lake,  Wis. 


Ending  Of  1850s  Found  Cranberry 
Cultivation  Definitely  Advanced 

More  Beginners,  including  Men  of  Letters,  in  Business — 
Obed  Brook's  List  of  '59  Reveals  Names  of  Many  of  These. 

(This  is  the  14th  installment  of  the  Cranberry  History) 
By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


Men  of  letters  were  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  enthusi- 
asm and  success  of  the  early  cranberry  industry,  as  in  most  other  lines 
to  which  humanity  turns  its  endeavors.  In  the  1850's  two  Cape  writers 
tried  cranberry  growing  for  themselves.  One  was  Amos  Otis,  whose 
"Genealogical  Notes  of  Some  Barnstable  Families"  was  the  foundation 
of  much  later  writing.  Otis  built  a  bog,  but  research  does  not  reveal  he 
made  much  of  a  go  of  it.  The  other  was  Major  Sylvanus  Bourne  Phinney, 
editor  of  the  BARNSTABLE  PATRIOT,  who  from  his  very  first  year 
as  editor  in  1830  had  greatly  championed  the  cause  of  cranberry  culture. 
He  did  succeed  handsomely,  as  he  did  in  his  other  multiple  activities. 
He    led    a    life    of    achievement,      newspaper    field,    he    recorded    the 


serving  the  Cape  Cod  of  his  day  as 
only  an  energetic  and  civic-minded 
country  editor  can.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics  to  the  hilt,  and 
fought  many  a  verbal  battle  with 
other  papers  which  disagreed  with 
his  opinion,  particularly  the  YAR- 
MOUTH REGISTER. 

Sylvanus   B.  Phinney 

As  was  only  natural  to  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  after  writing  a 
great  deal  about  that  new  and  m- 
spiring  culture  on  Cape  Cod,  that 
he  should  try  his  own  hand  at  it. 
This  added  one  more  facet  to  his 
brilliant  life  and  brought  one  more 
prominent  man   into   the   industry. 

His  adventures  in  life  began  ear- 
ly. When  he  was  a  boy,  accom- 
panying his  father,  Timothy,  to 
Boston  on  the  Packet  Independ- 
ence during  the  War  of  1812,  the 
vessel  was  seized  by  a  British  frig- 
ate off  Scituate.  The  packet  was 
burned,  its  crew  having  been  taken 
aboard  the  capturing  ship  to  be 
released,  the  next  morning  near 
Boston  Light. 

While  in  Boston,  later,  he  learned 
the  printing  trade  as  apprentice  to 
Nathan  Hale  on  the  BOSTON  AD- 
VERTISER. Returning  to  the 
Cape  in  1828,  he  took  over  the 
BARNSTABLE  JOURNAL.  Two 
years  later  he  founded  the  PAT- 
RIOT, which  is  still  highly  re- 
garded as  a  Cape  weekly,  and 
which  in  the  past  century  was  of- 
ten referred  to  as  "The  Cape  Cod 
Bible".  Until  he  sold  his  interests 
in  that  paper  and  retired  fron\  th? 


events  of  Barnstable  County,  and 
the  fame  of  his  writings  and  his 
sizzling  editorials,  written  in  the 
great  heat  so  popular  then,  spread 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Cape  Cod. 

He  was  twice  elected,  Collector 
of  Customs  for  the  Barnstable 
County  district,  the  second  time  in 
1853  and  the  U.  S.  Customs  House 
at  Barnstable  (now  the  U.  S.  post- 
office  and  quarters  of  Barnstable 
County  Extension  Service)  was 
completed  under  his  administration 
in  1856,  two  years  before  he  be- 
came a  cranberry  grower. 
Had   Real   Interest   in   Agriculture 

He  held  many  offices,  served  the 
Barnstable  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety as  president  at  various  times, 
and.  for  20  years  was  vice  president 
of  the  New  England  Horticultural 
Society.  He  really  was  interested 
in  agriculture.  He  was  the  hon- 
ored speaker  at  many  a  gathering, 
agricultural  and  otherwise. 

He  began  his  cranberry  career 
in  1858,  and  he  had  no  longer  to 
wait  for  a  reward  from  cranber- 
ries— although  small — than  the 
next  year.  Then  he  was  awarded 
the  premium  of  $4.00  for  his  state- 
ment on  cranberry  cultivation. 

In  this  statement  he  wrote  that 
he  had.  cleared  nearly  an  acie  of 
land,  which  was  filled  with  roots 
of  cedar  trees,  bushes  and  bi'iars, 
and  had  carted  off  300  loads  of  turf 
which  he  estimated,  converted  into 
dressing,  to  be  worth  $125.  The 
following  May  (1860)  he  planted 
yin^s,  his  total  outlay  he'mg  $2g5.0,Q, 


He  later  told  of  raising  as  much  as 
100  bbls.  to  the  acre. 

During  the  war  he  saw  the  fam- 
ous battle  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac,  March,  1862,  as  a 
member  of  the  famous  "Committee 
of  100." 

He  increased  his  cranberry  acre- 
ages, as  "A  Biological  Sketch", 
published  Oct.  27,  1888,  said:  "He 
was  an  early  pioneer  cultivator  of 
the  cranberry  and     has     10  acres 

planted     from   the     seed of 

large  and  heavy  growth."  His  bi- 
ographer also  added,  "No  history 
of  Barnstable  County  could  be 
written  without  consulting  the  rec- 
ords of  this  versatile  editor,  far- 
mer, politician  and  village  Hamp- 
den." 

He  remained  editor  of  THE  PAT- 
RIOT until  January  19,  1869. 

Upon  his  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Dec.  31,  1878,  he  in 
turn  gave  high  praise  to  the  Barn- 
stable County  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, writing:  "the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  cranberry  had,  its  ori- 
gin from  the  liberal  bounties 
premiums)  of  this  society".  He 
died  April  7,  1899. 

Born  in  what  is  now  the  Sturgis 
Library  at  Barnstable,  which  is 
credited  with  being  the  oldest  lib- 
rary building  in  the  United  States, 
the  bound  volumes  of  his  BARN- 
STABLE PATRIOT  are  almost  a 
"must"  reference  for  Cape  Cod  re- 
search, including  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berry growing.  Some  of  these 
volumes  are  marked,  in  his  hand- 
writing. 

Obed    Brooks   and   Statistics 

As  Harwich  (which  was  to  lead 
the  Cape  in  production  at  this 
period,  as  noted  in  a  previous  in- 
stallment) was  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect, the  industry  was  fortunate 
in  having  Obed  Brooks,  Jr.,  of 
Harwich  so  interested  in  setting 
down  cranberry  statistics. 

Brooks,  born  August  21,  1809,  of 
a  prominent  Harwich  family,  early 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  in 
business,  learning  "big  city" 
methods  of  commerce.  He  later, 
returned  to  Harwich,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  business  of  his 
father,  which  was  a  dry  good.s  and 
provisions  store.  He  was  still 
later  "called"  to  be  cashier  of  the 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 


Winning  float  in  the  parade  was 
r  man-mad'!  "Parlversburg-  Dairy 
cow"  tliat  gave  canned  milk  and 
cranberries.  Other  floats  included 
one  by  "Ocean  Spray." 

Cranberry  Catsup 

At  the  food  iair  the  displays 
range'  irom  cranberry  catsup  to 
cranberry  cake.  Places  were 
awarded  on  the  "Danish"  system 
V  hich  gives  av/ards  to  the  individ- 
ual merit  of  each  exhibit,  rather 
than  on  a  comnetitive  basis.  Be- 
sides the  entries  for  cranberry  cake 
and  catsup  there  were  entries  for 
cranberry  breads,  salads,  marma- 
lade, candied  cranberries,  maras- 
chino cranberries. 

Wareham  Legion 
Queen  Celebration 
Mosf  Successful 


(Ju   Cii  Marjone  1,  ol   Oregon 


Southern  Oregon 
Chooses  Fourth 
Cranberry  Queen 

The  Bandon  (Oregon)  Cranberry 
area  observed  its  fourth  annual 
Cranberry  Festival  Nov.  8  and  9, 
with,  of  course,  the  selection  and 
coronation  of  a  new  queen,  a  pa- 
rade with  many  original  features, 
a  football  game  and  a  cranberry 
food  fair,  more  than  100  cranberry 
dishes  being  offered.  Despite 
threatening  weather,  floods  and. 
electric  disturbances,  the  affair  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful yet. 


Queen  Marjorie  1,  the  17-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah 
Davison  of  Bandon,  is  a  junior  at 
the  Bandon  High  School.  She  was 
selected  from  10  others.  She  was 
sponsored  by  the  Bandon  Post 
American  Legion. 

Marjorie  was  crowned  by  last 
year's  victoi',  Joan  DeCosta  and 
the  mayor  of  Bandon  presented  her 
the  key  to  the  city.  The  queen 
and  the  princesses  (other  contest- 
ants) were  presented  with  a  num- 
ber of  gifts,  including  packages  of 
cranberries  from  National  Cran- 
berry Association.  The  gowns  worn 
by  the  contestants  were  gifts  of  the 
Festival  Association. 

Cranberry    Cow 


Sixth  Annual  (Original)  Cran- 
berry Festival,  sponsored  by  the 
Wareham  (Mass.)  American  Leg- 
ion Post  and  Auxiliary,  Armistice 
Day,  brought  forth  the  biggest 
parade,  the  largest  attendance  at 
the  selection  and  coronation  of  the 
queen  and  ball  yet.  On  that  day 
also  Wareham  High  School  won 
over  its  "cranberry  day"  rival,  Fox- 
boro  High  School,  assuring  it  of 
the  Class  D  Eastern  Massachusetts 
iOotball  championship.  Two  thou- 
sand saw  the  game. 

Queen  chosen  from  13  contest- 
ants was  Barbara  Louise  Patterson, 
auburn-haired  daughter  of  High 
School  Principal  Brenton  C.  Pat- 
terson and  Mrs.  Patterson.  She  is 
a  second-year  student  at  the  Mod- 
ern School  of  Design  in  Boston. 
She  succeeds  Miss  Beverly  Rich- 
ards, Foxboro,  as  the  Legion's 
queen,  who  in  October  won  the  Na- 
tional Cranberry  Association  crown 
over  contestants  (by  photographs) 
from  the  other  cranberry  states. 
Chairman  of  the  Festival  Com- 
mitee,  who  was  also  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  coronation  was 
Representative  Alton  H.  Worrall. 
The  coronation  services  for  the 
first  time  were  broadcast  over  radio 
station  WNBH  and  WFMR,  New 
Bedford,  and  rebroadcasted  the  fol- 
lowing evening. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Scenes  f'-om  Waroham,  (Mass.)  American  Legion's  6th  Annual  Cranberry  Queen  Coronation  and  Festival, 
Nov.  11.  Top,  Inspiring  float  "Liberty,"  entered  by  t  .le  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary.  Lower  left,  newly-elected 
Queen,  Barbara  Louise  Patterson  is  ushered  into  the  hall  by  Legion  Commander  John  Grenda  and  Mrs. 
Ellena  Besse,  vice-commander,  Auxiliary.  Lower  right,  Miss  Patterson  receives  crown  from  Miss  Beverly 
Richards,  present  National   Cranberry  Association  Qu  een, 

(Photos,  Warham  Courier) 
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The  day  opened  with  a  most 
colorful  parade,  complete  with  sev- 
eral bands  and  lightly  garbed  drum 
majorettes,  even  though  the  wea- 
ther was  rainy  and  raw.  Winner  in 
the  parade  was  the  float  of  Ware- 
hanv  Teachers'  Club  as  most  pa- 
triotic. There  was  one  cranberry 
float,  that  of  the  A.  D.  Makepeace 
Company,  displaying  cellophaned 
cranberries.  A  group  of  horsebacli 
riders  attired  as  "Hopalong  Cas- 
sidy's"  the  horses  being  those  of 
E.  T.  Gault,  Jr.,  and  a  wagon 
drawn  by  eight  horses  in  pairs, 
(a  rare  sight  now)  were  other 
features. 

Included  also  were  Headquaters 
Battery,  685th  A.  A.  A.  Gun  Bat- 
talian,  and  a  car  of  officials  these 
including,  Congressman  William  D. 


Nicholson,  Representative  Worrall, 
Wareham  and  Foxboro  selectmen 
and  Henry  Hawes,  vice-chairman  of 
the  committee  and  cranberry  grow- 
er who  has  been  very  active  in 
promoting  the  festivals. 

Proceeds    Worthy    Causes 

The  proceeds  of  this  annual 
event  are  used  by  the  Post  and 
Auxiliary  for  child  welfare  work, 
rehabilitation  of  the  needy  veterans 
and  their  families,  for  community 
projects  and  State  Department 
hospital  programs. 

Trip  to  New   York 

The  prizes  won  by  Miss  Patter- 
son included  a  trip  to  New  York, 
accompanied  by  her  mother.  The 
journey  was  as  guest  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  Her  visit  was  arranged 
by    Russell    Makepeace    of    Ware- 


ham,  who  is  a  director  of  the  N. 
Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Samuel  A. 
Boyer,  a  vice-president  of  the  line 
and  Robert  Knox,  editor  of  ACE's 
"Cranberry   World." 

While  in  New  York  Miss  Patter- 
son was  royally  entertained.  On 
the  Arthur  Godfrey  radio  program, 
November  21  she  was  a  guest 
and  she  distributed  pound  packages 
of  cranberries  to  the  studio  au- 
dience. She  presented  a  cranberry 
scoop  to  Mr.   Godfrey. 

She  was  taken  to  a  hair  stylist, 
following  a  luncheon  at  Sardis. 
She  had  a  tour  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, and  a  visit  in  the  evening  to 
several  television  shows. 

Thanksgiving  morning  Miss  Pat- 
terson herself,  appeared  on  TV  on 
the  show  of  Josephine  McCarthy. 
She  was  interviewed  and  asked 
questions  about  cranberries. 


1 9th  Annual  Blueberry 
Open  House-Dec.  2nd 

Ninety-five  blueberry  growers 
and  their  friends  attended  the  an- 
nual gathering  at  which  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  re- 
ports on  its  work  of  the  past  year. 
William  E.  Tom-linson,  Jr.,  re- 
viewed the  various  important  in- 
sect pests  and  pointed  out  that 
the  new  recommendations  for 
fruit  wonns  and  curculio  present 
an  encouraging  situation,  especial- 
ly since  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  combine  one  /of  these  treat- 
ments with  leafhopper  control. 
The  sharp-nosed  leafhopper  is  a 
serious  menace  to  blueberry 
growers  since  it  is  the  carrier  of 
the  virus  disease  called  blueberry 
stunt.  M.  T.  Hutchinson  continued 
the  emphasis  on  stunt  disease  by 
showing  his  new  series  of  colored 
slides  which  depicted  the  various 
symptoms  as  well  as  certain  de- 
ceiving appearances  which  look 
like  stunt  and  are  not  stunt  dis- 
ease. C.  A.  Doehlert  pointed  out 
that  the  value  of  thorough  roguing 
twice  a  year  to  eliminate  the 
reservoirs  of  stunt  disease  has 
beenclearly  demonstrated  by  the 
eight  year  record  in  an  infected 
field.  This  field,  which  is  eight 
acres  in  size,  once  had  an  infection 
of  1  percent.  The  average  in- 
fection   for   the    last   three    years 
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las  been  .06  percent,  a  reduction 
;o  1/16  of  the  original  infection. 
Austin  C.  Goheen,  who  replaces 
Hr.  R.  B.  Wilcox  in  the  U.  S.  D. 
[V.,  i-eports  on  his  work  during  the 
oast  season  with  the  Botrytis 
fungus  which  was  unusually  ser- 
ous in  1950.  L.  Frederick  Hough, 
plant  breeder  at  the  N.  J.  Sta- 
.ion,  showed  pictures  of  new  blue- 
jerry  seedlings  which  may  develop 
nto  commercial  varieties.  William 
Boyd  of  the  N.  J.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  on  the  in- 
spection work  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  certification  of  blueberry 


Annual  Meeting  of 
New  Jersey  Blueberry 
Farmers'  Association 


Herbert  W.  Voorhees,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Farm  Bureau, 
made    a    stirring    address    before 

nurseries  in  regard  to  freedom 
fronv  stunt  disease.  The  County 
Agents  of  the  three  important 
blueberry  counties  in  New  Jersey 
spoke  briefly. 
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Protects  Cranguyma! 


ProtectioriS^from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
PHOTO     COURTESY     OF     PORTLAND    OREGON    JOURNAL '■°"9  ^*'"''' ^°'''- 

oPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
Portland.  Oreeon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,   Oregon 
W.   R.  AMES  COMPANY.   150   West  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

D.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  Mf^CaitlS 


the  blueben-y  grower  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  importance  of  the 
farm  population  in  maintaining 
and  molding  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion's democracy.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice, which  he  asserted  is  one  of 
the  greatest  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  the  world,  it  should  be 
possible  for  our  rural  families  to 
continue  to  supply  the  vigorous 
and  sound  leadership  which  our 
cities  have  always  secured  from 
our  farm's  and  small  towns.  Mr. 
Voorhees  was  emphatic  in  point- 
ing out  that  this  was  no  small 
responsibility  and  that  the  dan- 
gerous life  of  the  present  day  de- 
mands that  we  live  up  to  it  with 
courage  and  initiative. 

Charles  A.  Doehlert,  represent- 
ing the  Cranberry  and  Blueberry 
Research  Laboratory,  reviewed 
the  Experiment  Station's  program 
for  blueberry  growers  in  1950.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  there  is 
constant  and  close  contact  between 
the  Experiment  Station  and  the 
blueberry  growers  so  that  they 
have  opportunity  to  know  the  re- 
sults of  research  in  blueberry 
problems  and  also  the  practical  ap- 
plication  on   their  farms. 

Plans  were  made  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral meeting  in  January  on  the 
subject   of  cooperative   marketing. 
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Bank  of  Cape  Cod  and  treasure!' 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank.  He  was  also  appointed 
postmaster  at  Harwich  in  1856, 
succeeding  his  father,  who  had, 
died  in  that  year.  He  had  been 
Harwich  town  clerk  and  treasurer 
in  1852,  justice  of  the  peace  and 
notary  public.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Mashpee, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  over 
that  Indian  district.  Also  he  was 
commissioner  of  "Cape  Cod  Har- 
bor", and  principal  for  a  time  of 
Pine  Grove  Seminary.  In  religion 
he  was  a  sturdy  Congregationalist 
and  held  church  offices. 

Grew  Cranberries 
Associating  Mr.  Brooks  more 
closely  with  the  cranberry  industry 
than  his  many  other  activities  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  grower  in 
his  own  right  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Cranberry  Committee  of  the 
Barnstable  County  Agricultural 
Society.  It  was  in  the  closing  year 
of  that  decade,  1859,  that  he  com- 
piled a  list  of  growers  in  several 
Cape  towns — how  many  barrels 
produced  and  their  value,  and  the 
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price  per  barrel. 

His  native  towil  of  Harwich  led 
by  a  close  margin  over  Dennis, 
Harwich  having  grown  856%  bar- 
rels, bringing  in  a  total  income  of 
$10,137,  as  compared  to  831  bar- 
rels for  Dennis.  This  list  was 
published  in  the  YARMOUTH 
REGISTER,  which  acknowledged 
it  "was  indebted  to  Obed  Brooks 
of  Harwich,  whose  figures,  com- 
piled with  such  care,  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  increase  of 
this  branch  of  home  industry." 
It  must  have  been  beyond,  dispute, 
and  today  continues  valuable  as 
showing  who  the  growers  were  at 
that  time  and  what  quantities  they 
produced.     The  lists  follow: 


N.  Underwood 
James  Cahoon 
Sundry    Persons 


1 
3 
20 
Dennis 

Asa  Shiverick 


12 
12 
12 


24 

36 

240 


Bbis 
Albert   Clark  269 

Susanna    Winslow    207 


Z.   H.  Small 
Nath'l.   Winslow 
Alvin    Cahoon 
P.    T.    Cahoon 
Nath'l.    Robbins 
O.    Brooks 
Cyrus    Cahoon 
Freeman    Maker 
Joshua    Maker 
S.    Underwood 
Mrs.   A.    Brooks 
S.    Brooks 
E.   Bassett 
M.    M.    Small 
S.  Small 
John   Lee 
Prince    Eldredge 


108 
53 
45 
27 
33 
19 
18 

9 
10 

5 


5 

1  v- 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


Price 
$13' 2 

11 

11 

13 

13 

11 

11 

133/4 

i3y8 

131/2 

131/2 
11V2 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Amt. 

$3,520 

2,343 

1,188 

689 

4B5 

297 

363 

252 

236 

118 

195 

69 

60 

IS 

12 

12 

12 

24 

24 


In  Dennis,  Asa  Shiverick  led 
them  all,  the  town  producing  831 
barrels,  valued  at  89,637.00. 

Bbls 

P.  S.  Crowell  84 
Asa    Shiverick             117 

Hiram    Hall  45 

Jonathan   Tobey  50 

Samuel  Hall  21 
S.  and   S.   Paddock         7 

John  Hall  15 

Nathan  Howes  11 
Dan.  Howes  4 

Ezra    Howes  3 

Aaron  Crowell,  Jr.  14 
Elkanah    Crowell  9 

Elisha    Crowell  3 

William    Crowell  6 

Thomas   Hall  6 

Joseph    Hall  32 

Frederick    Hall  12 

Reuben  Hall  17 
Nathan    Hall  3 

Isaiah    Hall  9 

Philip    Vincent  46 

Isaac  Howes  10 
Nath'l.  Howes,  2d  7 
Abijah   Howes  3 

Est.  Uriah  Howes  II 

Obed    Howes  30 

Harvey    Howes  10 

Ansel   Howes  21 

Orren  Howes  14 
Philip     Howes  5 

Edwin    Howes  6 

Chas.  and  Jos.  Howes  4 


Mrs.    Eliza    Howes 
E.    C.    Sears 
Dean   Sears 
Nathan    Sears 
Levi     Howes 
William    Sears 
Dan.    Crowell 
David    P.    Howes 
Jas.    A.     Smalley 
Seth    Crowell 


4 

7 
6 
10 
5 
10 
10 
15 
18 
10 


With   the   Holiday   Season   at   hand 

and    a   desire   for    peace 

in    our   hearts 

In    memory   of   my    late    husband 
I    offer   you 

A   New   England   Village 

on 

The  Edaville  Railroad 

Cranborough  Line 


Price 
$12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

13 

13 

12 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

11 

11 

11 


Amt. 

$972 

1,404 

495 

600 

252 

77 

186 

132 

44 

33 

182 

117 

36 

78 

66 

352 

132 

187 

36 

117 

506 

110 

84 

36 

143 

330 

110 

231 

154 

55 

66 

44 

52 

77 

66 

110 

60 

120 

130 

165 

198 

110 


I 

i 

I 

i 

I 

I 
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Sincerely, 

Mrs.   Ellis   D.   Atwood 
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Constant  Sears  1  13  13 

35   others   had  more  than  2   bbls.   each. 

James  A.  Smalley  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  barrels  for 
Brewster  with   90  barrels,  the  to- 


tal for  the  town    being    322  Va 
rels,  selling  at  $3,848. 


bar- 


Bbls. 

Price 

Amt. 

Wm.    Winslow 

68 

$13 

$S84 

J.    A.    Smalley 

90 

11 

990 

Benj.    Freeman 

IS 

11 

198 

Solomon    Freeman 

ItVz 

11 

159 

Dr.    S.    H.    Gould 

12 

13 

156 

Augustus    Paine 

8 

13 

104 

Eben   Paine 

8 

13 

104 

A.    Smalley 

10 

11 

110 

Nathan    Crosby 

10 

12 

120 

Mrs.   Looke 

10 

12 

120 

Timothy   Jarvis 

2 

12 

24 

[lould   Hurd 

6 

12 

72 

J.    Berry 

7 

12 

84 

Moses    Snow 

1 

12 

12 

Theodore    Berry 

18 

11 

198 

Stephen    Bassett 

5 

121/2 

63 

E.  Pratt 

8 

12 

96 

Barnard    Freeman 

11 

12 

168 

Susanna  Winslow 

6 

11 

72 

Sundry    Persons 

22 

15.00  130.00 

13.00  975.00 

12.75  51.00 

13.00  260.00 

12.00  24.00 

13.00  S2v00 

13.00  26.00 

12.00  49.00 

12.25  49.00 

13.50  459.00 

13.00  26.00 

13.00  156.00 


These  statistics  show  that  these 
towns  produced  a  total  of  1,986 
barrels,  to  a  total  value  of  $23,622. 
Provincetown 

As  to  what  Provincetown  at  the 
tip  of  the  Cape  was  doing,  the 
PROVINCETOWN  BANNER  com- 
piled a  list.  That  town  produced 
331  barrels,  valued  at  $4,320.88, 
Thomas  Lothrop  receiving  the 
highest  price  per  barrel,  while  the 
Porpoise  Pond  company  was  the 
biggest  prod.ucer. 

Bbls.     Price  Amt. 

Thomas     Lothrop    241/2      $15.00      $367.50 


James    Chandler  15 

S.    A.    Paine  13 

Isaac   Small  35 

Stephen    Ryder  12 
J.   S.    Fuller  81/ 

Stephen     Bennett       5 

Wm.  M.  Shedd  37 
Jonathan    Hill  8 

r:z>o< 
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12.25  183.75 

12.75  165.75 

12.75  446.75 

12.25  147.00 

12.75  108.38 

12.25  625.00 

13.00  481.00 

12.75  102.00 


Joshua  Nickerson  10 
Porpoise  Pond  Co.  75 
Gideon    Allen  4 

J:  A.  Nickerson  20 
Godfrey    Ryder  2 

Seth    Nickerson  4 

Great  Pond  Co.  2 
Addison  Nickerson  4 
Isaiah  Nickerson  4 
Transplanting  Co.  34 
Joshua    Paine  2 

Others  12 

No  figures  of  production  are 
available  to  speak  for  Barnstable, 
but  the  BARNSTABLE  PATRIOT 
does  say: 

"Captain  Heman  Foster  has 
dyked  in  a  very  pretty  lot  of  salt 
meadow,  which  will  soon  be  in 
readiness  for  vines.  .  .  Walter  Chip- 
man,  Esq.,  is  now  preparing  five 
or  six  acres  quite  near  our  village 
....  Gorham  Hallett  has  recently 
purchased  six  acres  on  Sandy  Neck 
in  a  cove  adjoining  that  of  S.  B. 
Phinney.  .  .  .  Others  are  arranging 
to  plant,  both  in  this  village  and 
at  Sandy  Neck." 

It  adds:  "That  the  cranberry  cul- 
ture yields  almost  fabulous  profits 
no  man  can  deny,  and  it  seems  al- 
most as  universally  admitted  that 
no  cranberries  equal  the  quality  of 
those  of  Cape  Cod.  The  berries 
are  mixed  (in  Boston)  with  those 
from  other  sections  in  order  to 
make  them  sell." 

Captain  William  Crowell 

The  first  New  York  commission 
house  had  been  established  in  this 
decad.e.  In  1855  Captain  William 
Crowell  of  Dennis,  associated  with 
Howes  Baker  as  Baker  and  Crow- 
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CORRUGATED  BOXES 

OF  SPECIAL  DESIGN 

MANUFACTURED  FOR  CRANBERRY 

GROWERS   EVERYWHERE 

FOR   FIFTEEN   YEARS 
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J.  &  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CORP. 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS.  Tel.  6-8282 


ell,  became  the  only  such  house  in 
New  York  for  many  years.  They 
handled    Cape   Cod   cranberries. 

Captain  Crowell,  one  of  the  many 
Crowells  of  Dennis  in  particular 
and  Cape  Cod  in  general,  being  of 
the  6th  generation  from  John  Crow 
(or  Crowell),  original  Cape  ances- 
tor, had  gone  to  sea  at  11  and 
become  a  master  by  21.  He  gave 
up  sea  going  inl849  and  went  to 
New  York  where  he  opened,  a  ship 
chandler  and  grocery  business  with 
Baker.  He  was  for  many  decades 
an  important  factor  in  the  cran- 
berry trade. 

In  1877  he  operated  as  William 
Crowell  at  39  Water  street  and 
two  years  later  was  with  I.  B. 
Hall.  In  the  '70's  there  were  many 
others  handling  cranberries,  in- 
cluding Titus  Bros.,  154  West  St., 
also  well  known  by  Cape  growers. 
Crowell's  son  was  the  late  Wil- 
liam Crowell  of  Dennis,  who  han- 
dled cranberry  properties  in  Ware- 
ham  until  his  death  a  few  years 
ago. 

How  Cape  Felt  as  '50's  Ended 
What   the     contemporary     Cape 
opinion  was  concerning  the  indus- 
try was     well     expressed     as  the 
1850's  closed  by  the  Cape  papers: 
individuals     in   some  in- 
stances have  received  as  high  as 
82,000  and  $3,000.     The  epidemic 
is    spreading   to   all   classes.     In 
one  town     a  piece     of  bog  land 
which  was  not  worth  $100,  now 
that  it  is  under  cultivation  could 
not  be  bought  for  less  than  $10,- 
000,  we  are  informed. 

Laborers  find  welcome  employ- 
ment at  good  prices  and  "our 
capitalists"  are  learning  their 
money  can  be  invested  to  better 
advantage  at  home  than  in  the 
West. — Yarmouth  Register. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  busi- 
ness being  overdone.  The  de- 
mand is  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing. .  .  .     The     expenses     of 
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preparing  the  land  for  culture  i» 
very      inconsiderable;    and    the 
tracts  are  easily  susceptible     of 
being  brought   into     cranberries 
and  the  best  adapted  to  the  cui-- 
ture  have  been  hithertofore  com- 
paratively valueless     for     other 
purposes. — (Atlantic  Messenger) j 
The  crop  this  year  has  been  in 
quantity    and    perhaps     quality 
above   the   average    of   the   past 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  pres- 
ent year   (1859)    has  given  new 
impetus    and      shows      increasing 
intention  in  the  county  to  culti- 
vate  this   berry,   and     high     and 
perhaps  justifiable  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  they     (the     bogs) 
soon   will    become      a    source    of 
profit    and    encouragement,    that 
by  industry  in  this  line  we  may 
live  by  the  profits     of  our  soil. 
—  (Zenus   D.   Bodfish,     reporting 
for  the  Barnstable  County  Agri- 
cultural Society). 
There  was     competition     in  the 
market.     The  YARMOUTH   REG- 
ISTER in  September     of  '59  said: 
"It  is  reported  that  the  cranberry 
crop  of  the     Cape  had     all     been 
bought  up  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Boston 
at  111.00  a  barrel.       This     is  not 
true.  He  has  engaged  a  good  many, 
but  many  prefer  to  hang  on,  some 
having  sold  at  $12.00,  $13.00,     and 
some   as   high   as   $15.00."     Sandy 
Neck  berries  were  reported  as  sold 
at  $18.00,  "being  better  ripened  and 
developed  because     they  were     not 
afl'ected  by  frosts". 

In  Wisconsin,  where  wild  cran- 
berries had  long  been  floated  down 
the  Wisconsin  and  into  the  Missis- 
sippi on  lumber  rafts  to  be  sold  to 
towns  along  the  "Father  of  Wat- 
ers", there  was  a  law  which  for- 
bade the  picking  or  having  in  pos- 
session unripe  cranberries  before 
the  20th  of  September.  It  appears 
that  at  least  by  the  closing  year 
of  the  '50's  this  law  was  being  en- 
lorced),  as  the  BERLIN  (WISC; 
COURANT  reported  under  date  of 
September  8th  that  eight  or  ten 
persons  were  arrested  and  bound 
over  to  the  Circuit  Court  in  Wau- 
shura  County  for  picking  unripe 
berries  in  the  town  of  Sacramento, 
contrary  to  law. 

Yes,  the  1950's  had  seen  the  cause 
of  cranberry  culture  getting  into  a 
much  stronger  position  than  ever 
before. 


POLLINATION 
AND  FRUIT  TREES 

Pollination  has  to  be  considered 
when  planting  fruit  trees.  All 
varieties  of  apples  will  produce 
more  fruit  if  cross-pollination  is 
provided  This  is  accomplished  by 
planting  several  varieties  that  are 
compatible  Pears  also  need  to  be 
cross  pollinated  Peaches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  J.  H.  Hale  variety, 
are  self-fruitful  and  do  not  need 
cross-pollination. 

Japanese  plums  require  cross- 
pollination,  but  the  European  kinds, 
such  as  Stanley  and  Italian  Prune 
are  self-fruitful.  Sour  cherries  are 
self-fruitful,  but  sweet  ones  need 
crosspollination.  All  bush  fruits 
and  berries,  as  well  as  recommend- 
ed grape  varieties  bear  without 
cross-pollination. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of 
soil.  This  should  be  improved  be- 
fore too  many  fruit  plants  are  set 
out.  All  fruits  grow  best  on  a  deej), 
well-drained  loan;'  or  sandy  loam 
that  contains  some  organic  matter 
in  the  top  soil.  Soils  that  are  too 
sandy  or  gravelly  do  not  hold  plant 
food  and  moisture. 

All  of  this  explains  why  a  pros- 
pective back  yard  fruit  grower  has 
to  watch  his  step  and  put  some 
thought  into  his  venture  even  be- 
fore he  buys  his  stock. 

FARMERS  UP  IN  AUTOS, 
TRACTORS 


RESEEDING  BURNED  FORESTS 


(To  be  continued) 


American  farmers  have  stepped 
up  their  production  so  greatly 
since  1941  that  today  the  5.8  mil- 
lion farms  of  the  nation  have  more 
than  11  million  motor  vehicles  and 
tractors. 

Farmers  are  said  to  account  for 
40  per  cent  in  the  spectacular  in- 
crease for  the  nation  in  truck  own- 
ership. Ownership  of  tractors  on 
farms  has  jumped  from  1.7  in  '41 
to  3.4  millions.  Where  farmers 
owned.  4.3  million  passenger  cars 
before  the  war  they  now  own  5.5 
million. 

This  equipment  generates  about 
750  million  horsepower,  it  is  esti- 
mated, or  ten  times  as  much  me- 
chanical power  as  is  used  in  all 
American  industry,  a  survey  by 
publishers  of  AAA  showed. 


Reseeding  a  burned  out  forestry 
area  with  new  methods  costs  half 
the  amount  that  would  be  required . 
by  hand,  it  was  determined  in  an 
airplane  reseeding  test  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  to 
determine  the  most  economical 
method  of  restoring  burned-out 
acreages.  In  a  Maine  reseedinf, 
white  pine  seed  was  used.  To  get 
good,  distribution  on  the  ground, 
the  seed  was  mixed  with  from  3 
to   10  times  its  bulk  in  sawdust. 

The  seeding  was  done  while  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  an  effective 
procedure  to  protect  the  seeds  from 
small  rodents  who  are  likely  other- 
wise to  eat  much  of  it.  Early  re- 
ports showed  a  fairly  satisfactory 
germination  and  forestry  officials 
believe  that  airplane  seeding  may 
prove  to  be  a  cheap  method  of 
quickly  restocking  the  large  area 
burns  that  occur  occasionally  in  the 
United  States. — (National  Agricul- 
tural Chemicals  Association  News). 

SCIENTIFIC   ACHIEVEMENT 


Agricultural  scientists  consider 
the  development  of  hybrid  corn 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  past  50  years. 
It  is  considered  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  research  that  started, 
purely  on  theory,  and  produced  re- 
sults that  revolutionized  the  pro- 
duction practices  of  one  of  the 
major  crops. 

MASS.  DIRECTOR  MUNSON 
IS  AGAIN  AWARDED 


Willard  A.  Munson  director  of 
Massachusetts  Extension  Service 
has  been  accorded  the  Distinguish- 
ed Service  Ruby  Award  of  Epsilon 
Signa  Phi  fraternity.  This  is  the 
highest  honor  presented  by  the  na- 
tional fraternity.  In  May,  Mr. 
Munson  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  agriculture  when  the 
USDA  presented  him  with  its  Sup- 
erior Service  Award. 

Director  Munson  retires  from 
service  in  February  of  next  year 
after  being  in  agricultural  work 
loi-  more  than  35  years, 
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FARM  FORESTRY 
QUESTIONS   ANSWERED 

What  causes  the  lowei-  limbs  of 
pines  and  spruce  trees  to  die  when 
the  trees  are  planted  close  to- 
gether? 

Lack  of  sunlight.  This,  however, 
is  normal  and  is  Nature's  way  of 
pruning   the   tree. 


Is  it  necessary  to  prune  all  the 
trees  in  a  pine  plantation  if  they 
are  spaced  6  feet  apart? 

Prune  only  about  one  out  of 
every  four  trees.  This  will  result 
in  a  pruned  "crop  tree"  about  every 
12  feet.  The  other  three  unpruned 
trees  will  usually  be  cut  for  pulp- 
wood,  a  low-quality  product  where 
knots  are  of  no  concern.  Always 
select  the  most  vigorous  trees  for 
pruning. 


In  a  pine  plantation  when  should 
pruning  of  the  trees  begin? 

Pruning    should    start   when   the 


We  hope  you 
found  this  issue 
of  the  Cranberry 
Magazine  interesting. 
If  you  are  not  a 
subscriber,  we 
would  welcome 
you  as  one. 
Special  offer 
14  months  for 
$3.00.  Regular  12 
months  for  $3.00. 


lower  branches  have  begun  to  die 
or  when  the  trees  are  3  to  4  inches 
in  diameter.  Trees  pruned  at  this 
stage  will  have  all  their  knots  en- 
cased in  the  center  four-inch  core 
of  the  trunk.  All  diameter  growth 
beyond  this  point  will  result  in 
clear  lumber. 


To  what  height  should  pine  trees 
for  sawtimber  be  pruned? 

Normally  trees  should  be  pruned 
to  a  height  of  18  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  will  yield  one  six- 
teen-foot log  clear  of  knots  and 
other  defects.  Don't  prune  the  en- 
tire tree  at  one  time.  Do  the  job 
in  about  three  stages  so  as  not  to 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  live 
branches  on  the  tree.  A  good  rule 
is  to  remove  all  dead  branches 
plus  one  whorl  of  live  branches  at 
each  pruning.  Repeat  about  every 
4  years  until  you  reach  the  eigh- 
teen-foot mark. 


When      should     pine     trees      be 


pruned? 

Dead  branches  can  be  pruned  at 

any  tinie,  but  the  live  branches 
should  be  pruned  when  the  tree  is 
dormant.     Late    Fall,    Winter    and 

(early  Spring  are  best  for  pruning. 

NCA  Queen  Presents 
''Growers'  Pledge"  of 
Low  Cranberry  Prices 

Beverly  Richards  in  New 
York  Gives  Scroll  to  the 
Founder  of  Super  Market 
Institute,  Just  Prior  to 
Thanksgiving. 

When  National  Cranberry  Queen 
Beverly  Richards  visited  in  New 
York  before  Thanksgiving  as  a 
guest  of  National  Cranberry  As- 
sociation, she  took  with  her  a 
message  promising  low  prices  for 
cranberry  sauce  during  the  holi- 
days.   The  pledge  was  printed  on 


PRE-FABRICATED  FLUMES 

Sliding  Gate  Reservoir  Flumes — the  kind  that  let  you  sleep 
on  frosty  nights. 

Dog-leg  Reservoir  Flumes — for  Oxygen  Enrichment. 

Flashboard-type  Lower  Flumes — for  close  regulation  of  water 
levels. 

WITH  ARMCO  PIPE 

Long  lengths — few  jointB — easy   to   handle. 

Galvanized,   asbestos   bonded,  completely   coated,  with  a  paved  bottom  to 

take  the  wear. 

AND  NO  SPILING 

Instead,  on  short  pipes,  reservoir  flumes,  or  where  eels  and  muskrats 
are  bad.  use  a  corrugated-iron  seepwall  collar,  extending  two  feet  above, 
below,  and  both  sides  of  pipe. 

ASSEMBLED    IN    A    FEW    HOURS 

Excavating   and    backfilling    your    chief   problem. 

NO   SETTLEMENT 

Except  as   the  whole  dike   settles,   even   on   the  softest  bottom. 

DELIVERY 

Normally  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  yo  u  order.  Material  trucked 
from  Palmer.  Unloaded  as  near  the  sites  as  they  can  reasonably  get 
with   a   loaded   trailer   truck. 

PRICE 

Depends  on  size,  height,  length,  etc.  Unless  the  flume  is  unusually 
high,  wide  and  handsome,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10  per  inch  of  outlet 
diameter;  18"  outlet,  $180.  Short,  simple  flumes  are  as  much  as  25% 
less.  This  is  delivered  price;  you  install  it.  I  sometimes  supervise 
installation  for  a  fee. 
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a  scroll  which  Beverly  presented 
to  M.  M.  Zimmerman,  represent- 
ing the  Super  Markets  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  read: 

HEAR  YE! 
To  the  housewives  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  nation's  cranberry 
growers  make  this  pledge: 
That  the  coming  holiday  sea- 
son will  see  cranberry  sauce 
selling  at  the  lowest  price  in 
eight  years. 

The  little  red  berry  that 
gave  sustenance  to  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  many  years  ago,  con- 
tinues to  provide  good  health 
and  good  flavor  for  American 
tables. 

You  m'ay,  therefore,  freshly 
pass  the  cranberry  sauce,  not 
only  with  turkey,  but  with 
chicken  and  fowl  .  .  .  and 
whatever  dish  may  grace  your 
table  .  .  .  and  pass  it  not  once, 
but  twice  .  .  .  and  thrice.  .  . 

The  Nation's 
Cranberry  Growers 

Mr.  Zimmerman  is  a  founder  of 
the  Super  Market  Institute  and  is 
editor  of  the  trade  magazine. 
Super  Market  Merchandising.  He 
received  the  cranberry  growers' 
pledge  on  behalf  of  the  nation's 
Super  Markets. 

Newspaper  releases  spread  the 
good  word  to  the  housewives  who 
were   already   stocking   up  for  the 


holidays  ahead.  At  a  time  when 
prices  are  going  up,  a  story  of  a 
food  item  holding  its  prices  down 
at  an  8-year  low  is  as  unusual  as 
the  story  about  the  man  that  bit 
the  dog.  (And  cranberry  sauce 
tastes  better.) 

Queen  Beverly  was  interviewed 
by  John  Powers  of  the  famous 
model  agency  during  her  visit,  and 
was  selected  as  a  studio  contest- 
ant on  the  TV  "Stop  the  Music" 
show.  She  knew  the  name  of  the 
song  and  won  a  supply  of  Old 
Golds  and  an  attractive  dinette  set. 

Among  the  places  where  she 
dined  was  Pierre's,  52  East  53rd 
Street,  owned  by  National  Cran- 
berry Association  members  Piei're 
Ferro  of  Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 
Both  Pierre  and  his  brother  were 
there  to  advise  Beverly  what 
specialties  to  select  from  the 
French  cuisine  and  even  to  show 
her  the  main  dish  before  she 
ordered. 

At  Pierre's,  as  at  every  place 
she  ate  in  New  York  and  on  the 
tiain,  Beverly  found  cranberry 
sauce  and  cranberry  juice  on  the 
menus.  She  was  convinced  that 
being  Queen  of  Cranberries  is  a 
very  important  position. 

Twice,  however,  her  royal  per- 
ogative  was  superceded  by  the 
same  power.  She  had  two  appoint- 
nvents  to  appear  on  CBS,  and  both 


programs  were  cancelled  to  leave 
the  channels   open  for  the   United 

Nations. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Sincere    Best    Wishes 
for    a    Cheerful    Christmas 


and    a    more    prosperous    1951 


EBEN  A.  THACHER 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Telephone:   Hancock  60830 


Farm  operators  must  start  pay- 
ing Social  Security  payments  for 
their  regular  farm  workers  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951.  The  new  law  effect- 
ing farm  operators  and  workers 
becomes  efi'ective  January  1,  1951. 

The  farmer  employer  pays  1%% 
on  the  first  §3,600  of  wages  as  soc- 
ial security  payments,  and  the 
worker  pays  1%%.  From  1954  to 
1959  the  rate  for  each  will  be  2%, 
from  1960  to  1964  2y2%,  from  1965 
to  1969  3%,  and  after  1969  the  rate 
will  be  3%%. 

The  farmer  himself  is  not  cov- 
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ered  by  social  security  payments. 

His  regular  employees  must  get 
a  social  security  card  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951.  The  tax  through 
1953  is  3%,  Vi  deducted  from  the 
employee's  wages,  the  other  con- 
tributed by  the  employer. 

Definition  of  a  "regular"  farm 
worker: 

1.  He  works  continuously  for  one 
farm  operator  during  an  entire 
calendar  year. 

2.  He  does  farm  work  on  at  least 
60  days  for  this  same  employer  on 
a  full-time  basis  in  the  succeeding 
calendar  quarter  and  receives  §50 
or  more  in  cash  wages  for  his 
work.  He  continues  to  be  a  reg- 
ular farm  worker  for  the  same 
employer  as  long  as  he  meets 
these  requirements  in  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  quarter. 

3.  He  also  is  a  regular  worker  if 
he  is  paid  $50  or  more  cash  wages 
in  a  calendar  quarter  and  was  a 
regular  worker  for  the  same  em- 
ployer in  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter. 

Cooks,  mechanics,  truck  drivers, 
etc.,  are  included  if  they  work  reg- 
ularly on  farms. 


The  social  security  tax  is  com- 
puted only  on  the  cash  wages  or 
salaries  paid  and  does  not  include 
the    value    of   room,   board,    house 


rent,  farm  products,  firewood,  etc. 
Further  information  can  be   se- 
cured   by  writing    direct    to  any 
Social  Security  Office. 
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CRANBERRY    SEASON 

On  its  editorial  page  one  day  last  montJi  the  NEW  YORK  TIMKS 
published  a  colorful  little  item  on  cranberries.  The  writer,  perhaps 
bitten  by  nostalgia,  says  that  while  he  wouldn't  have  a  cranberry  "any 
other  way",  nonetheless  wonders  why  (and  suggests  some  reasons)  why 
a  cranberry  is  so  tart — ^"almost  bitter" : 

"In  truth,  it  is  bard  to  think  of  the  cranberry  as  not 
being  alive,  even  when  he  reaches  his  point  of  supreme 
immolation  on  the  TVianksgiving  board.  He  still  seems 
to  be  jousting  furiously  with  all  the  slings  zr.i.  ".rrow=  nf 
outrageous  fortune  that  have  made  him  as  beautifully 
bi'usque  as  he  is.  His  living  conditions — ^peat,  sand,, 
freezing  water — are  abominable.  From  his  earliest  days, 
wildlife  of  all  kinds  have  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Man 
flatters  him  with  cranberry  queens  and  festivals,  publicity 
campaigns,  extols  him  as  a  native  American — before  Pil- 
grims— all  the  while  stealthily  preparing  him  for  gather- 
ing fork,  the  processing  mill,  and  hundreds  of  diluting 
recipes  that  a  hardy,  self-respecting  cranberry  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with. 

"No  wonder  he's  burning,  almost  bitter.     We  wouldn't 
have  him  any  other  way." 

Of  course,  there  might  be  a  few  other  reasons  why  a  cranberry 
would  be  especially  tart  this  year — some  obvious  ones.  And  we 
wouldn't  have  him  any  other  way,  either,  but  we  do  beLeve  that  con- 
tinued support  of  your  fresh  fruit  cooperative  during  the  coming  year 
may  well  give  cranberries  a  new  and  understandable  reason  for  being 
so  tart — "almost  sassy!" 

A    MERRY    CHRISTMAS 
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Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 
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GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


Extensive  Experience  in 
ELECTRICAL   WORK 

At    Screenhouses,    Bogs    and 
Pumps    Beans    Satisfaction 

ALFRED   PAPPI 

WAREHAM,   MASS.  Tel.   626 


1950  IS  GONE 

The  slate  is  clean  for  the  record  of  1951.  Let  us  keep  it  clean,  clean 
for  better  progress  of  the  industry.  Through  cooperation  we  can  again 
become  successful  cranberry  growers. 

We  have  just  produced  the  all-time  record  crop.  Now  it  is  up  to  us, 
as  units  and  as  individuals,  to  dispose  of  our  product  at  prices  just  to  us 
and  to  the  consumer. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN   RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


;eilving  the  cranberry  industry! 

ADAMS  &  GOULD 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 

Lumber  Dealers 

Cape  &  Vineyard 

CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 
LAWSON,  and  HERCULES 

"Everything  Under  Cover" 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Electric  Company 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 

Tel.   Wareham   648 

Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Offices: 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Building  Material  for  Bog, 

Chatham 

Portable    and    All    Applications 

Screenhouse  and  Home  Uses 

Falmouth 

Power  Mowers 

Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 

and  Tractors  Serviced 

Paints  -  Hardware 

Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334                     HANOVER,   MASS. 

Hall  &  Cole 

BE  A  REGULAR 

READER  OF 

Established    1848 

Incorporated 

AN    AD    IN 

IRANBERRIES 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

CRANBERRIES 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

Magazine 

It's  a  good 

Thought  to  subscribe 

IS    AN    ADVERTISER'S 

For  your  Foreman, 

BEST    METHOD    OF 

Too 

APPLES   AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

GETTING    HIS    "NEWS" 

Car  Lot  Receivers 

BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRY 

Ifareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

The  Nationa    Bar 

ik  of  Wareham 

Welcome  Savings  Accounts 

Conveniently  located 

for  Cranberry  men 

Loans  on  Real  Esfafe 

Funds  always  availa 

)le  for  sound  loans 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

Complete    Ban 

king    Service 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 

FALMOUTH  80 

Member  Federal  Depo 

sit  Insurance  Corp, 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry  Specialist 


"Leek"  Handy 

The  many  friends  of  Leslie  B. 
Handy  of  Wareham,  were  saddened 
by  his  recent  death.  Mr.  Handy 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a  noted 
sportsman  and  able  cranberry 
grower,  a  true  friend,  and  a  man 
of  vision.  The  "frost  gang"  will 
miss  his  keen  wit  and  ready  humor 
that  enlivened  many  a  frost  ses- 
sion at  the  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station. 

Forestry 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
cranberry  growers  review  the  past 
season  and  plan  for  the  coming 
year.  There  is  a  phase  of  the 
cranberry  industry  that  apparently 
has  been  overlooked  in  this  pro- 
cess. Reference  is  made  to  the 
field  of  forestry.  Cranberry  grow- 
ers own  a  large  percentage  of  the 
forestry  holdings  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts.  They  have  been 
paying  taxes  on  these  wood  lots 
for  many  years  and  yet  have  re- 
ceived very  little  revenue  fi'om 
their  timberlands.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion and  experience  of  trained  for- 
esters that  these  wood  lots,  prop- 
erly managed,  offer  an  excellent 
source  of  income  to  many  bog 
owners.  Under  present  conditions, 
any  supplement  to  the  grower's  in- 
come should  be  most  welcome.  A 
few  observations  and  suggestions 
made  by  Charles  L.  Cherry,  Dis- 
trict Forester,  better  known  as 
"Charlie",  are  offered  to  growers 
for  their  consideration. 

First,  we  all  recognize  that  it 
is  good  business  to  maintain  our 
bogs  at  levels  of  high  production. 
Doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  that  we 
should  strive  to  keep  our  wood  lots 
producing  to  their  capacity?  The 
maintenance  of  timberlands  in  a 
^ate  of  high  production  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  bank  account.  In 
order  to  draw  interest,  one  has 
to  have  capital — in  this  instance, 


it  is  growing  capital.  The  more 
growing  trees  left  per  acre,  the 
greater  the  annual  production. 
This  in  turn  provides  for  more  fre- 
quent logging  operations.  Forest- 
ers refer  to  this  practice  as  placing 
a  wood  lot  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  This  simply  means  practic- 
ing a  little  selective  logging  rather 
than  scalping  a  wood  lot.  There 
are  wood  lots  that  should  be  clear 
cut  after  they  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  maturity,  according 
to  Mr.  Cherry,  but  there  are  far 
too  many  lots  that  are   scalped. 

There  is  no  profit  in  cutting 
sntall  pines.  White  pine  cut  under 
10  inches  in  diameter  actually 
costs  the  owner  and  operator 
money.  It  has  been  found  in  most 
instances  that  90  percent  of  the 
volume  in  a  stand  of  timber  may 
be  taken  from  a  lot  in  the  matur- 
ing timber  class  that  ranges  from 
10  inches  to  30  inches  in  diameter. 
On  this  basis,  we  believe  that  the 
cutting  of  smaller  trees  is  not  a 
sound   practice. 

Wood  lots  can  be  managed  on  a 
scientific  basis  just  as  growers 
manage  their  bogs.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  take  an  actual  wood- 
lot  of  white  pine  to  demonstrate 
this  point.  The  lot  in  question  is 
owned  by  Russell  A.  Trufant  of 
North  Carver.  A  study  was  made 
on  one  of  Mr.  Trufant's  wood  lots 
last  February  by  Charles  Cherry 
and  John  H.  Lambert,  Jr.,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Forest- 
ry. The  following  data  was  col- 
lected on  one  acre  of  timber.  The 
trees  that  should  be  cut  were 
marked  and  totaled  5000  bd.  ft. 
They  consisted  of  the  largest  and 
poorest  quality  trees.  The  stand 
left  under  this  improvement  cut- 
ting contained  17,800  bd.  ft.  per 
acre.  It  had  264  trees  8  inches 
to  14  inches  D.  B.  H.  (Diameter 
Breast  High)    1  to  2y2    logs  high, 


plus  12  trees  D.  B.  H.  or  a  total 
of  276  trees  per  acre,  6  inches 
D.  B.  H.  and  up.  The  average  size 
tree  was  10  inches  D.  B.  H.  and  2 
logs  high.  The  annual  growth  rate 
for  the  average  tree  was  3.28  bd. 
ft.  The  annual  growth  per  acre 
was  896  bd  ft.  These  men  assumed 
that  the  stumpage  was  worth 
S15.00  per  thousand  board  feet, 
and  this  would  mean  that  the  an- 
nual gross  income  would  be  S13.44. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  how 
a  forester  can  assist  growers  in 
finding  out  how  much  timber  is 
growing  on  a  lot,  what  it  is  worth, 
the  amount  of  annual  growth,  and 
the  trees  that  should  be  cut  to 
improve  the  wood  lot  through  se- 
lective logging.  There  is,  at  pres- 
ent, a  foresters'  cutting  law  that 
requires  the  timber  operator  to  re- 
port his  wood  lot  operations  so  that 
a  forester  can  prepare  a  cutting 
plan.  However,  it  only  calls  for 
the  very  minimum  as  to  standards 
of  sound  forestry  practices.  The 
fallacy  in  this  particular  law  is 
that  the  owner  does  not  realize 
that  his  lot  may  be  practically 
stripped,  leaving  only  the  required 
four  seed  trees  per  acre.  The  own- 
er would  be  wise  to  seek  the  con- 
trol and  advice  of  a  trained  forest- 
er before  he  sells  or  cuts  his  tim- 
ber. 

Forestry  Service  Free 
The  following  free  /service  is 
available  to  all  woodland  owners 
in  the  state  by  merely  contacting 
their  Extension,  county,  or  district 
foresters. 

1.  An  estimate  of  the  volume 
and  value  of  timber  on  a  wood  lot. 

2.  Preparation  of  a  detailed 
plan,  including  the  marking  of 
trees  that  should  be  cut  to  im- 
prove the  lot. 

3.  A  copy  of  a  proposal  of  bids 
for  selling  the  timber  so  that  all 
operators  may  have  opportunities 
to  bid  on  a  property.  This  tends 
to  secure  maximum  prices  for  the 
owner. 

4.  A  copy  of  a  special  contract 
that  gives  the  land  owner  full 
protection  in  the  cutting  operation 
and  insures  him  that  the  operator 
will  carry  out  his  agreement. 

Charles  L.  Cherry,  District  For- 
ester, Kingston,  Massachusetts, 
and  Robert  Parmenter,  Extension 
Forester,  University  of  Massachu- 


Two 


sets,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  are 
both  available  to  consult  with  cran- 
berry growers  on  their  forestry 
problems.  Why  not  contact  one  of 
these  men  the  next  time  you  plan 
to  cut  or  sell  timber? 
Cranberry  Supplies  To  Be  Short 
There  is  every  indication  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  certain 
cranberry  supplies  and  equipment 
before  spring.  Growers  are  urged 
to  anticipate  their  requirements 
now  and  place  their  orders  im- 
mediately. Shortages  are  already 
appaient  for  certain  insecticides, 
fungicides,  weed  control  chenricals, 
cellophane,  and  fertilizers.  By 
placing  your  orders  now,  your  deal- 
er will  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
filling  them. 

''Bill"  Tomlinson 
Leaves   Jersey   fo 
Return  to  Mass. 

by  Charles  A.   Doehlert 

William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  has 
been  with  the  N.  J.  Cranberry  and 
Blueberry  Research  Laboratory 
for  almost  six  years.  He  came  to 
us  from  the  Waltham  Field  Sta- 
tion, which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, where  he  had  been  working 
on  apple  and  vegetable  insects. 

Tomlinson  was  quick  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  New  Jersey 
growers  and  to  find  his  way 
around  the  blueberry  plantings  and 
cranberry  bogs.  In  New  Jei-sey 
these  are  often  hidden  far  back 
in  the  pine  woods  on  narrow 
sandy  lanes  which  the  ordinary 
traveler  never  sees. 

His  immediate  interest  centered 
on  the  blueberry  maggot  problem 
and  he  soon  was  able  to  show  that 
two  dustings  were  insufficient  to 
secure  good  control  of  this  pest. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  it 
somewhat  easier  for  the  growers 
by  showing  them  that  a  2  percent 
rotenone  dust  would  do  the  work 
as  well  as  5  percent  dust  which 
had  been  used  up  to  that  time. 
At  present  he  has  a  research 
article  prepared  for  publication 
which  will  furnish  the  first  scienti- 
fic basis  in  New  Jersey  for  pre- 
dicting  the   proper   date   to    start 


duating  or  spraying  for  this  pest. 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
necessary  to  rear  colonies  of  the 
flies  and  to  record  the  number  of 
flies  emerging  from  the  soil  each 
day  in  June  until  their  numbers 
were  sufficient  to  warrant  field 
treatment  within  10  days.  The 
new  method  is  to  predict  the  fly 
emergence  from  temperature  rec- 
ords which  may  be  taken  in  any 
locality. 

At  the  same  time  Tomlinson  got 
into  the  work  on  finding  the  insect 
vector,  or  carrier,  which  might  be 
spreading  stunt  disease.  He  pro- 
duced the  first  planned  transmission 
of  stunt  disease  with  a  known  in- 
sect. One  previous  transmission 
had  been  achieved,  but  that 
was  with  a  mixture  of  insects.  In 
the  years  following  Tomlinson 
and  Philip  Marucci  concentrated 
much  time  and  energy  on  this 
problem.  Finally  in  October,  1950, 
Tomlinson,  Marucci  and  Doehlert 
published  the  results  of  their  re- 
search on  this  problem  which 
established  the  sharp-nosed  leaf- 
hoppers  Scaphptopius  magadlensis 
— verecundus  as  the  vector  of  tliis 
disease. 

Other  publications  by  Tomlinson 
have  been  on  the  Sparganothis 
fruit  worm  for  cranberry,  the 
annual  Blueberry  and  Cranberry 
Insect  Control  Charts,  the  control 
of  fireworms  and  blossom  worm, 
the  outbreak  of  cranberry  scale  in 
N.  J.  bogs,  the  control  of  blueberry 
bud  mite,  and  the  control  of  fruit 
worms  and  curculio  in  the  fruit  of 
blueberry. 

Bill  Tomlinson  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  will  take  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts their  family  of  five  chil- 
dren, William,  III,  George,  Eliza- 
beth, Barbara  and  Richard,,  of 
whom  the  latter  two  are  natives  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Tomlinsons  wall 
be  missed  in  South  Jersey,  not  only 
for  the  assistance  that  Bill  has 
been  giving  to  the  N.  J.  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  cranberry 
and  blueberry  growers,  but  also  by 
a  large  number  of  friends  with 
whom  they  became  acquainted 
while  they  were  here.  His  cheery 
manner  and  gentle  wit  are  ap- 
preciated   by    many. 

Tomlinson  will  be  carrying  on 
research  and  extension  work  with 


NCA  RESTORES 
1948  PRICE  LEVEL 

Ocean  Spray  prices  were  re- 
stored to  the  1948  level,  effective 
December  18.  The  1  pound  can  of 
cranberry  sauce  that  formerly  sold 
at  S3. 50  is  now  priced  at  $1.70  a 
dozen.  The  price  of  the  IVi  pound 
can  is  given  at  SIO.OO  a  dozen  and 
the  7  ounce  can  at  90  cents  a  doz- 
en. 

The  object  of  the  $1.50  price  ac- 
cording to  NCA  was  to  move  a 
lai-ge  volume  of  berries  by  pro- 
viding the  popular  price  to  the 
consumer  of  two  cans  for  29  cents. 
The  program,  along  with  the 
Chicken  and  Cranberry  Campaign, 
was  highly  successful  in  disposing 
of  the  cranberries  that  had  piled 
up  as  a  result  of  three  successful 
bumper  crops  and  disturbed  mar- 
ket conditions. 

Now  that  Ocean  Spray  is  once 
again  on  a  current  basis,  it  is 
possible  to  return  to  the  1948  price 
that  will  more  adequately  cover 
rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
incurred  in  growing  and  harvest- 
ing as  well  as   in  processing. 

COMMUNICATION 


An  excerpt  from   a  communica- 
tion from'  Aberdeen,   Washington: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
really  enjoy  reading  your 
magazine  .  .  .  and  do  not  want 
to  be  without  it. 

I  might  add  that  your  maga- 
zine is  getting  more  interest- 
ing right  along.  I  think  that 
reports  from  organizations, 
selling  agencies.  Growers' 
Council,  Government  Diversion, 
or  from  individuals  like  At- 
wood,  Budd,  Benson,  Beaton, 
Makepeace,  Urann  and  other 
key  figures  in  the  industry 
make  good  reading  matter. 

Yours  truly. 


shade  trees  for  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station.  He  also  plans 
to  develop  a  blueberry  planting 
of  his  own.  We  wish  the  Tomlin- 
sons the  best  of  success  in  their 
new  venture. 


Tbrea 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Manyof  the  Massachusetts  cran- 
berry screen  houses  have  closed 
and  the  fresh  berries  have  been 
shipped.  A  careful  check  of  the 
berries  left  which  are  suitable  for 
the  fresh  fruit  market  indicates 
there  are  less  barrels  available 
than  there  were  sold  after  this 
date  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  in  the  cranberry 
situation  and  should  be  encourag- 
ing to  all  growers. 

The  precipitation  for  December 
at  the  State  Bog  was  4.25  inches 
which  is  nearly  normal  for  the 
month.  The  greatest  daily  amount 
was  received  December  2nd  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  precipitation  of 
November.  Snow  accumulated  to 
two  inches  on  December  19th  at 
the  State  Bog  and  disappeared  in 
a  few  days.  Cold  weather  de- 
veloped ice  up  to  three  inches 
thick  which  was  covered  with  three 
inches  of  snow  on  December  27th. 
The  lowest  temperature  at  the 
State  Bog  was  eleven  below  zero 
on  the  28th.  This  low  temperature 
did  not  greatly  increase  the  ice 
and  probably  did  not  damage  un- 
flooded  bogs  because  of  the  snow 
cover. 

Oxygen  determinations  made  at 
the  State  Bog  diu-ing  the  month 
were  satisfactory.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  was  decreasing  with  the 
three  inches  of  snow,  but  this  did 
not  persist  long  enough  to  be 
dangerous,  but  one  or  two  more 
days  with  snow  on  the  ice  and 
cloudy  weather  would  have  given 
low  readings. 

Most  of  the  bogs  have  been 
flooded  fairly  well.  In  some  sec- 
tions, particularly  on  the  Cape,  the 
bogs   do   not  have   as   much  water 


on  them  as  the  growers  would  like 
to  have.  November  rains  improved 
the  water  supply  considerably,  but 
were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a 
surplus.  The  winter  water  situ- 
ation is  probably  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

Personal 
Miss  R.  Thelma  Laukka,  secre- 
tary at  the  Massachusetts  Cran- 
berry Experiment  Station  at  East 
Wareham,  became  the  bride  of 
Edn'.und  Tamagini  of  Wareham, 
Saturday  Dec.  30.  Mrs.  Tamagini 
is  treasurer  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry Growers  Association. 

NEW  JERSEY 

December  Slightly  Coder,  Wett2r 
December  had  an  average  tem- 
perature of  33.5  degrees,  which  is 
1.9  degrees  cooler  than  normal. 
Rainfall  was  well  enough  distri- 
buted, with  the  total  of  2.59  inches 
being  practically  normal,  only  .13 
inches    above    normal. 

Salt  Water  Flood 
The  only  serious  bog  damage 
reported  as  due  to  the  November 
25th  storm  was  on  the  bogs  of 
Joseph  Palmer,  where  the  combi- 
nation of  heavy  rain,  wind,  and 
high  tides  caused  the  breakage  of 
a  dam  and  tide  gate  and  a  general 
flooding  of  the  bogs  with  salt 
water.  Fortunately,  there  was 
something  of  a  flood  on  the  proper- 
ty which  diluted  the  salt  water. 
Furthermore,  the  unflooded  soil 
was  thoroughly  wetted  with  the 
heavy  rain.  Mr.  Palmer  promptly 
took  samples  of  the  flood  water 
which  have  been  tested  for  salt 
content.  The  episode  should  fur- 
nish valuable  data  as  to  tolerance 
of  cranberry  bogs  to  salt  water 
inundation     during     the     dormant 


season. 

Annual  Asso.  Meeting  Jan.  27 

Programs  have  been  mailed  out 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation which  will  be  held  at  Fen- 
wick  Hall,  Pemberton,  on  January 
27.  The  meeting  begins  at  10:30 
a.  m.  Advance  reservations  for 
lunch  are  requested.  This  is  a 
change  from  previous  custom. 

WISCONSIN 

Budding  Not   Too  Good 

The  budding  throughout  the 
state  does  not  look  too  good  for 
next  fall,  and  Wisconsin  will  have 
a  normal  crop  in  1951,  although 
with  the  new  acreage  coming  into 
bearing  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  now  a  normal  crop.  There 
will  be  very  little  new  planting 
next  spring  as  present  costs  do 
not  stimulate  new  plantings. 
Some  of  the  older  marshes  are 
being  neglected  to  som'e  extent. 
Labor    To    Be    Critical 

Labor  will  be  critical  next  year. 
Vernon  Goldsworthy  made  a  trip 
to  Jamaica  in  early  December  to 
take  care  of  his  labor  require- 
ments. He  and  the  growers  whose 
marshes  he  managed  will  probably 
use  at  least  2,000  Jamaicans. 
There  will  be  at  least  1,000  to  10,- 
000  workers  from  outside  areas 
recruited,  if  possible. 

Heavy  Snowfall 

The  middle  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember brought  fifteen  to  sixteen 
inches  of  snow  reaching  about 
twenty  inches  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Northern  Wisconsin  has 
two  to  three  feet  of  snow  and  the 
entire  state  has  colder  weather  and 
more  snow  for  the  time  of  year 
than     has     been     experienced     for 


Four 


many  years. 

D.  C.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Wiscon- 
sin Cranberry  Sales  Company,  re- 
ports that  several  marshes  were 
isolated  completely  for  as  long  as 
three  days  during  one  of  the  snow 
storms.  Also  that  during  the  per- 
iod many  marshes  were  preparing 
for  winter  flooding,  sunlight  was 
meagre  and  snow  coverage  very 
heavy. 

Oxygen    Tests 

In  one  case  where  oxygen  tests 
were  taken  the  growers  reported 
that  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
water  was  very  low  and  some 
damage  might  be  expected. 
End  of  Shipment 

Goldsworthy  writes  that  the  ber- 
ries in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  are  pretty  well  shipped  out 
and  growers  feel  relieved,  but  of 
course  very  much  disappointed  in 
the    prices. 

Dec.  22  saw  the  last  shipment 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  from  the  Valley  Corpor- 
ation, this  being  the  last  ship- 
ment from  the  entire  state.  Eddie 
Grygleski,  manager  of  the  Valley 
Corporation,  was  through  shipping 
his  1949  crop  in  February  of  1950 
so  he  has  finished  earlier  this 
year. 
WASHINGTON 

Weather    Mild 

Since  the  strenous  harvest  wea- 
ther conditions  have  been  com- 
paratively mild  and  by  the  middle 
of  December  not  a  snow  flake  had 
fallen. 

Expert  Increase  Production 
Little  cranberry  work  is  being 
done,  other  than  the  regular 
pruning.  There  will  probably  be 
no  new  acreage  planted.  However, 
D.  J.  Crowley  expects  production 
to  show  an  increase  in  1951  and 
for  the  next  few  years  as  new  bog 
previously  constructed  will  be  com- 
ing into  bearing. 

Cranberry  Club  Elects 
The  Cranberry  Club  at  its  regu- 
lar meeting  in  December  elected 
officers  for  1951.  These  are:  pres- 
ident, Frank  G.  Glenn;  vice-pres- 
ident, Joe  Howe;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Lemain  Arthur;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Don   Tilden. 

The  meeting  marked  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
organization.. 


C.  M.  Chaney 
Resigns  As 
Ace  Executive 

Chester  M.  Chaney,  one  of  the 
best  known  leaders  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  and  for 
many  years  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cranberry  Exchange,  of  which 
he  was  also  one  of  the  founders, 
has  submitted  his  resignation  as 
the  organization's  executive  vice- 
president. 

The  announcement  came  from 
Theodore  H.  Budd,  Sr.,  Exchange 
president,  who  said  that  Mr. 
Chaney,  although  retiring  from  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  marketing  as- 
sociation as  of  March  31st,  1951, 
would  continue  to  make  his  services 
available  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity. 

Since  1907  the  Chaney  nanTe  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the 
cranberry  industry.  In  that  year, 
Mr.  Chaney  and  his  brother,  the 
late  A.  U.  Chaney,  were  instru- 
mental in  organizing  what  was 
known  as  the  National  Fruit  Ex- 
change. 

The  organization,  formed  to 
market  fresh  cranberries,  was  re- 
named in  1911  as  the  American 
Cranberry  Exchange.  Eight  years 
later  the  Exchange  was  again  re- 
organized as  a  membership  co- 
operative. 

Served  Growers  Since  1907 
Throughout  this  period,  during 
which  the  Exchange  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  leadership  in 
the  sale  of  fresh  cranberries,  Mr. 
Chaney  has  served  successively  as 
assistant  general  manager,  gen- 
eral manager  and  executive  vice- 
president. 

He  succeeded  his  brother  as  op- 
erational head  of  the  Exchange, 
upon  the  latter's  death  in  1941. 

Mr.  Chaney's  work  with  the  Ex- 
change has  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  sales.  Since  his  first 
association  with  the  cranberry  in- 
dustry he  has  travelled  widely 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe  in  setting  up 
distribution  outlets  for  fresh  cran- 
berries. 


Long  Advocate  of  Advertising 

He  has  long  been  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  consumer  advertising  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  field,  and 
has  been  responsible  in  large  part 
for  the  development  of  the  trade 
name,  "Eatmor  Cranberries", 
which  has  been  nationally  adver- 
tised since  1916. 

He  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  consumer  packag- 
ing. Fresh  cranberries,  once  mar- 
keted only  in  bulk  form  from 
quarter-barrel  boxes,  are  now  wide- 
ly sold  in  colorful  pound-sized  con- 
sum'gr  boxes  and  cellophane  bags. 
Mr.  Chaney  has  been  active  in 
trade  association  work  and  has 
served  as  a  director  of  both  the 
United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Association  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  He 
has  also  served  on  a  number  of 
committees  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion, and  is  a  member  of  United's 
Counsellor's  Club,  composed  of 
former  officers  and  directors. 

The  retiring  Exchange  execu- 
tive was  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Flora,  Illinois,  and  was  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  brokerage 
firm  of  the  A.  U.  Chaney  Company 
in  Des  Moines  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Fruit 
Exchange.  It  was  in  their  travels 
to  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts, 
leading  cranberry-producing  states, 
that  the  brothers  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  central  national  organiza- 
tion for  marketing  fresh  cranber- 
ries. 

(Continued    on    Page    IS) 
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The  Massachusetts  Commissioner  Of 
Agriculture  Earned  His  ''First  Money" 
Picking    Cranberries   As   A   Small    Boy 


By 

CLARENCE  J.  HALL 

John  Chandler,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  is  interested  in  the 
cranberry  industry  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  of  course,  is  that  it  is 
his  official  duty  to  be.  Secondly,  perhaps,  is  because  he  has  personal 
intimacy  with  cranberry  growing  in  the  fact  that  he  earned,  his  "first 
money"  picking  cranberries.  Thirdly,  because  cranberries  are  something 
of  a  parallel  crop  with  apples,  with  which  he  is  most  concerned,  as  he 
is  a  very  successful  apple  grower  himself.  Fourthly,  because  the  mar- 
keting problem  of  cranberries  and  apples  (while  competitive  crops  to  a 
certain  extent)   are  similiar. 

To  return  to  the  Commissioner's  picking  of  cranberries.  As  a  very 
small  boy  he  harvested  the  fruit  at  the  "Captain  Bangs  Place"  in  Brew- 
ster on  Cape  Cod.  He  worked  for  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  George  Foster 
of  Brewster.  He  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  six-quart  measure. 
This  gave  him  a  little  spending-  money  to  buy  a  bamboo  fishing  rod,  or 
such.  So  he  has  happy  boyhood  recollections  of  the  cranberry  business 
A  Farmer  Since  1913 


Mr.  Chandler  was  born  in  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts  in  1890.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1912.  He  studied  agriculture  at 
Cornell  in  1913.  He  was  a  farmer 
from  that  date  up  to  the  present. 
Therefore  he  would  seem  to  be  a 
man  well  qualified  for  the  position 
he  now  holds. 

His  forebears  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  in  1637  and  set- 
tled in  Roxbury,  which,  like  Brook- 
line,  is  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
Biography 

Listen  to  this  impressive  list  of 
the  offices  Mr.  Chandler  has  held: 
former  president  of  Nashoba  Fruit 
Producers'  Association,  Massachu- 
setts Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute,  National  Apply  Insti- 
tute, executive  secretary  National 
Apple  Institute,  trustee  University 
of  Massachusetts,  director  New 
England  Council  (1925,  1928,  1936, 
1939),  president  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Sterling 
School  Committee,  president  Mas- 
sachusetts Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  president  Boston  Region- 
al Produce  Market  Authority ,mem- 
ber  Massachusetts  Market  Author- 
ity, vice-president  Clinton  Savings 
Bank,  chairman.  Sterling  Town 
Finance  Committee. 

The  references  to  Sterling  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  may  be  con- 
fusing until  it  ig  understood  that 
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Mr.  Chandler's  apple  orchard  is 
there.  Sterling  is  near  Worcester, 
Mass.  His  property  is  named 
"Meadowbrook  Orchards."  There 
are  approximately  100  acres  in 
trees,  with  the  total  holding  323. 
The  apples  he  raises  are  Mcin- 
tosh, Delicious,  Cortland,  Northern 
Spy,  Red  Spy  and  Macoun.  His 
production  averages  about  30,000 
bushels  per  year,  which  is  more 
solid  proof  that  Mr.  Chandler  is 
a  real  farmer  at  heart.  He  also 
maintains  his  own  packing  equip- 
ment and  cold  storage,  which  shows 
that,  as  well  as  being  a  farmer,  he 
is  a  good  business  man. 

To  continue  a  little  with  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Chandler:  he  is 
married,  has  four  children  and  12 
grandchildren.  His  children  are 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  surgeon  at 
Clinton  Hospital,  Clinton,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Thomas  Motley,  South  Acton, 
Mass.,  John  Jr.,  headmaster  of  the 
Grosse  Point  School,  Grosse  Point, 
Mich.,  and  Nathan,  manager  of 
"Meadowbrook"  Orchards. 
Fine   Publicity   Job 

Mr.  Chandler  feels  that  the  cran- 
berry industry  is  doing  a  fine  job 
of  publicity,  even  though  cranber- 
ries are  not  selling  at  a  reasonable 
price  from  the  point  of  return  to 
the  grower.  By  that  is  meant  that 
he  is  certain  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry thoroughly  understand  mar- 
keting ^nd  are  making  every  pos^ 


sible  effort  to  bring  cranberries  to 
the  attention  of  the  consuming 
public. 

Why  cranberries  do  not  bring  a 
better  price,  he  believes,  is  because 
the  entire  trade  is  well  aware  of 
the  heavy  carry-overs  from  recent 
years.  This  situation  has  a  con- 
tinual bearish  effect  on  the  market. 
Apple  growers,  he  says,  like  the 
cranberry  growers,  have  their 
troubles  in  selling  their  products 
for  a  price  which  will  leave  any 
profit  at  all  for  the  farmer  after 
paying  the  expenses  for  the  year's 
operations,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  apples  the  industry  suffers  for 
want  of  an  export  market  which 
took  out  of  the  country  from  ten 
to  fifteen  million  bushels  of  apples 
annually  prior  to  1947. 

Mr.  Chandler  is  strong  upon  the 
idea  of  the  "institute."  This  he 
has  learned  from  his  apple  experi- 
ence. He  believes  in  the  unity  of 
an  industry.  This  unity  an  insti- 
tute practically  compels.  Those 
who  do  not  wish  to  belong  do  not 
have  to.  But  a  large  majority  do 
join.  Mr.  Chandler  suggests  that 
it  would  be  better  if  there  was 
more  real  cooperation  within  the 
cranberry  industry.  That  is,  if  I 
may  put  words  in  his  mouth,  that 
there  be  less  bickering  between 
the  factions  who  do  bicker.  There 
can  be  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion. There  can  be  those  who  pre- 
fer to  be  indipendents  in  their 
marketing.  But  speaking  by  and 
large,  fighting  for  the  fun  of  fight- 
ing gets  no  one  anywhere. 
Chandler  Attends 
Cranberry  Meetings 

Commissioner  Chandler  attends 
many  of  the  cranberry  meetings. 
He  is  a  familiar  figure  to  most  of 
the   Massachusetts  growers. 

Mr.  Chandler  sits  down  man  to 
man  fashion,  with  his  pipe,  and 
talks  things  over,  when  his  opin- 
ions are  asked  for. 

The  Massachusetts  cranberry  in- 
dustry is  fortunate  in  having  a 
commissioner  of  agriculture  who  is 
a  particular  friend  of  cranberry 
growing;  a  man  who  earned  his 
"first  money"  picking  cranberries. 
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Production  Costs 
rhe  Area  of 
Ilrower   Choice  -- 


by 
B.   D.   Grossman 


Editor's  Note: — B.  D.  Grossman  Is 
escarch  Professor  in  Farm  Management 
Jniversity    of    Massachusetts. 


General    Statement 

When  cranberry  growers  know 
land  understand  their  production 
josta  they  can  adjust  their  oper- 
ations to  a  changing  world.  Pro- 
duction costs  are  a  product  of  such 
productive  inputs  as  hours  of  labor 
times  the  prevailing  wage  rate. 
The  production  part  of  the  cran- 
bery  industry  is  where  the  grower 
has  greatest  freedom  in  exercising 
his  knowledge  and  skill.  He  may 
have  little  control  over  the  wages 
for  labor,  or  no  control  over  the 
price  for  insecticides,  but  he  may 
exercise  choice  in  selecting  the 
amounts  of  each  used.  Rapidly 
rising  wage  rates  due  to  pres- 
sures outside  the  cranberry  indus- 
try may  make  it  advisable  for  the 
bog  operator  to  either  curtail  cer- 
tain uses  of  labor  or  to  substitute 
machinery  for  men.  Likewise,  the 
scarcity  or  high  price  of  a  particu- 
lar insecticide  makes  use  of  a  sub- 
stitute input  desirable. 

The  successful  cranberry  grower 
must  continually  balance  one  meth- 
od of  doing  a  bog  operation  with 
others.  Is  chemical  weed  control 
cheaper  than  hand  weeding  ?  Does 
the  improved  quality  of  berries  pay 
the  cost  of  fermating  when  cran- 
berries are  bringing  only  $4  a  bar- 
rel? With  cranberry  prices  down, 
and  wages  remaining  high  would 
an  investment  in  a  Western  Picker 
pay? 

Generally  these  questions  must 
be  answered  in  terms  of  a  particu- 
lar bog.  Whether  savings  or  bene- 
fits arise  from  one  alternative 
method  to  another  depends  largely 
on  the  particular  bog  operation.  A 
method  saving  labor  means  little 
to  the  bog  operator  who  hires  no 
cash  labor.  Saving  his  time  or  that 
of  unpaid  family  labor  is  of  no 
financial  benefit  unless  the  time 
freed  can  be  profitably  used  some 
pther  way.   In  fact,  the  investment 


in  a  machine  which  saves  labor 
may  mean  added  costs  to  such  an 
operator.  The  following  presenta- 
tion of  cash  costs  on  six  different 
sized  bog  operations  illustrates  a 
wide  variation  in  costs  particularly 
with  respect  to  labor. 
Explanation    of    Tabular    Analysis 

At  this  point  some  explanation 
of  the  method  of  presenting  costs 
should  be  given.  The  direct  cash 
costs  in  1948  are  given  for  each 
case  as  accurately  as  possible.  The 
information  could  have  been  nor- 
malized to  a  greater  extent  by 
spreading  certain  costs  such  as 
cash  repairs  and  sanding,  over  a 
period  of  years.  Normalizing  or 
averaging  out  yields,  would  of 
course,  have  increased  costs  in 
some  of  the  cases  and  reduced  them 
in  others.  However,  the  attempt 
is  to  show  the  actual  direct  cash 
costs.  This  is  the  sum  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  return  for 
cranberries  of  the  1948  crop.  Nor- 
malizing tends  to  remove  reality. 
Selection  of  a  "normal  yield"  or 
"normal  expense  year"  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  Looking  at  their 
1947  and  1948  figures,  the  case 
operators    spoke    of    changes    con- 


templated for  1949.  Which  of  these 
years   were   normal  ? 
Contrast  With  Typical  Production 
Cost  Analysis 

A    typical    cost   of   production 
analysis   would   indicate    arbitrary 
values  for   the   non-cash   items   of 
operator's  labor  and  management, 
unpaid    family    labor,    interest    on 
owned  capital   and  accrued  depre- 
ciation.    Setting    these    values    is 
strictly      an      arbitrary      decision. 
Should    the    same    rate    for   work 
be  assigned  the  part-time  operator 
who  has  other  income  as  that  as- 
signed    the     full-time     operator? 
Should    the    full-time    operator    of 
fifteen  acres  be  assigned  the  same 
value  as  the  full-time  operator  of 
sixty   acres?     What   about   family 
labor?     Is    there    a    paying   outlet 
for  this  type  of  labor  elsewhere? 
Deciding    on   an   interest   return 
on  owned  investment  poses  several 
questions.    First  of  all,  should  the 
investment    be    valued    at    present 
market   value   or   at   original   cost 
or  at  "long  run  normal  value",  the 
last  an  uncertainty  in  itself?    Sec- 
ondly, should  the  interest  rate  re- 
flect   current    borrowing    charges, 
current   earnings   of   other  invest- 
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reliance  was  placed  on  the  operator  s  record. 

Labor  for  some  seasonal  operations  appears   m  case  IV  and  VI. 

Includes    costs   for   floats    where   harvested. 

Some   weed   control   expense  is   obvious  y   under  regular  '^bor 

Supplies   occasionally    included   insecticides,    containers,   and   herbicides. 

Interest   shown  on   indebtedness   is    included. 

Based  on  1948  yields  rather  than  nprmalized  ones. 
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merits    or    current    earnings    from 
cranberries  ? 

Desired  Returns  vs.  Product  Costs 
An  estimated  cost  of  production 
for  cranberries  including  arbitrary 
values  for  non-cash  costs  means 
little.  In  general,  it  reflects  the 
returns  the  growers  desire  for  their 
labor  and  investment.  Frequently, 
in  competitive  agricultural  enter- 
prises, returns  are  less  than  the 
arbitrarily  estimated  production 
costs.  Does  this  mean  that  pro- 
ducers are  losing  (money?  Not 
necessarily,  but  it  does  indicate 
that  they  are  not  receiving  the  de- 
sired returns  for  their  labor  and 
capital.  A  related  point  for  em- 
phasis is  that  cost  of  production 
does  not  determine  price.  So  long 
as  demand  is  such  that  the  price 
for  a  commodity  is  less  than  the 
desired  cost  of  production,  the  pro- 
ducer must  choose  from  the  alter- 
natives open  to  him. 

Alternatives   Open   to   Producers 

When  producers  encounter  a  per- 
iod of  distressing  returns,  they  fre- 
quently band  together  to  try  to  bol- 
ster the  price  of  their  product.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  a  greater 
control  of  or  allocation  of  supply 
or  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  in- 
crease demand  through  advertis- 
ing. The  cranberry  industry  has 
been  pursuing  this  alternative  and 
the  individual  producer  has  been 
contributing  his  part.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  general  agreement 
among  producers  not  to  harvest 
floats.  Here  the  cooperating  pro- 
ducer is  placing  the  believed  bene- 
fit to  the  industry  ahead  of  any 
individual  interest. 

The  individual  bog  operator 
should  not  place  all  his  faith  on 
the  success  of  the  group  action. 
Nor  should  he  condemn  its  lead- 
ers if  it  fails.  His  success  for  the 
future  largely  lies  in  sound  adjust- 
ments he  can  make  himself.  If 
his  returns  are  not  adequate  to 
cover  revenue  his  direct  costs  of  the 
type  summed  up  in  Table  1  he 
had  better  consider  alternative 
uses  for  his  labor  and  capital. 
Where  a  shift  to  other  endeavors 
is  impossible  the  operator  should,] 
consider  his  fixed  costs  such  as 
taxes  and  interest  and  it  may  bej 
less  costly  to  continue   production! 
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than  to  quit.  Where  direct  cash 
losses  for  an  assunred  short  period 
are  less  than  the  fixed  bog  ex- 
penses it  appears  desirable  to  con- 
tinue production.  However,  the 
operator  should  constantly  study 
his  cost  of  operators  in  an  effort 
to  chose  from  alternative  ways  of 
either  cutting  his  costs  or  in- 
creasing his   returns. 

Case  Approach  to  Increasing 
Returns 

The  six  cases  presented  in  Table 
1  were  chosen  to  represent  a  wide 
range  of  productive  conditions  in 
the  cranberry  industry.  To  aver- 
age the  six  would  give  useless  in- 
formation. Separately  they  off"er 
operators  of  similar  size  and  type 
bogs  a  chance  to  make  comparisons 
as  to  costs. 

In  this  article  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  give  the  mass  of  prac- 
tice data  which  made  the  basis  for 
the  costs  shown.  That  will  be  left 
to  a  more  comprehensive  bulletin. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
six  cases  were  fi-om  among  twenty- 
five  carefully  selected  cranberry 
bog  operators.  The  model  group 
of  the  twenty-five  showed  over  60 
percent  of  total  cash  costs  made 
up  of  hired  labor.  Four  of  the  six 
cases  shown  similarly,  have  over  60 
percent  of  cash  expenses  made  up 
of  hired  labor.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant expense  item  for  most 
bogs  and  the  one  which  should  re- 
ceive the  most  study.  On  the  small 
owner-operated  bogs  the  harvest- 
ing costs  was  the  entire  labor 
cost  while  for  the  other  cases 
shown,  harvesting  costs  were  over 
25  percent  of  labor  costs.  From 
the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  har- 
vesting costs  per  barrel  ranged 
from  87  cents  to  |2.46.  The  high- 
est cost  occurs  for  the  case  with 
the  lowest  yield  per  acre.  This 
serves  as  an  example  of  a  cost 
which  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Current  studies  of  the  Western 
Picker  show  harvesting  costs  as 
low  as  74  cents  and  90  cents  a  bar- 
rel including  all  the  crew.  The 
machine  harvests  an  acre  almost 
at  a  constant  rate  regardless  of 
yield. 

The  cost  layouts  shown  for  these 
leases  ofl'ers  a  basis  for  comparison 
A^ith    other    ways    of    performing 


TRIBUTE 
TO   MR.    ATWOOD    REA! 
INTO   RECORDS   OF  NCA, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executiv* 
Committee  of  National  Cranberrj 
Association  held  at  Hanson  on  Fri. 
day,  December  1,  1950,  President 
Urann  announced  it  was  his  s&i 
duty  to  report  the  accidental  death 
on  Thursday,  November  30th,  of 
our  fellow-member  and  chairman, 
Ellis  D.  Atwood,  in  his  62nd  year. 
The  following  minute  was  then 
unanimously   adopted: 

ELLIS  D.  ATWOOD 

Ellis  became  a  member  of 
National  in  August  1941,  was 
elected  a  director  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  June 
1946,  and  became  committee 
chairman  in  July  1950.  His  ex- 
tensive cranberry  operations 
were  centered  around  that  part 
of  his  native  Carver  which  be- 
came widely  and  appropriately 
known  as  Edaville.  Here  as  a 
young  man  he  began  develop- 
ment. His  skillful  and  resource- 
ful planning  manifested  itself  in  j 
this  ideal  location  for  working 
and  living,  always  with  discern- 
ing taste  for  beauty  and  order. 
Economic  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment having  been  made  secure, 
much  of  his  energy  and  ability 
in  later  years  were  devoted  to 
public  service  and  activities  in 
which  enjoyment  by  others  was 
his  objective.  Thus  a  modest 
good-will  gesture  toward  the  en- 
couragement of  holiday  spirit 
ultimately  became  a  railroad 
around  the  Edaville  Plantation, 
unique  with  its  facilities  and 
electric  displays  and  providing 
enjoyment  for  thousands  of 
guests  in  a  single  day.  A  leader 
in  citizenship  with  a  great  heart, 
to  us  he  gave  the  strength  of  his 
public  influence,  his  judgment 
and  loyalty.  We,  his  associates, 
extend  profound  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  aged  mother,  and 
in  sorrow  record  this  tribute. 


operations.  The  harvesting  oper- 
ation and  the  performance  of  the 
Western  Picker  under  varied  con- 
ditions are  important  enough  to 
warrant  a  separate  writeup. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of 
operating  bogs  which  should  be 
considered  by  aggressive  operators 
looking  to  the  future.  Flexibility 
in  thinking  and  planning  is  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  prices, 
costs  and  technology. 
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T'HIS  is  a  new  year.     We    would    like   to 

extend  our  best  wishes  for  1951,  al- 
though belatedly. 

What  1951  will  bring  forth  no  man 
should  dare  to  attempt  to  foretell.  Least 
of  all  we.  Yet  we  can  hope  it  will  be  a 
better  year  for  all  of  mankind,  which,  of 
course,  includes  the  cranberry  growers. 
First,  as  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned, 
there  should  be  mutual  respect  between 
cranberry  growers,  whether  members  of 
co-ops  or  independents.  There  should  not 
be  this  continual  bickering  within  the  in- 
dustry. Maybe  you  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  other  fellow.  Give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.     He  should  give  it  to  you. 

This  industry  of  ours  is  going  around 
and  around  in  a  circle  of  confusion,  as  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Phillips  said  in  the  December 
issue  of  "Cranberry  World." 

We  have  only  one  job.  That  is  to  grow 
and  sell  cranberries  at  a  price  which  is 
reasonably  satisfactory  to  both  grower  and 
consumer.  Our  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  called  upon  us 
in  his  Proclamation  of  Emergency  Decem- 
ber 16,  1950,  with  these  words: 

"I  summon  our  farmers,  our  workers 
in  industry to  meet  the  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  nation  and  to  this  end  to 
eliminate  all  waste  and  inefficiency  and  to 
subordinate  all  lesser  interests  to  the  com- 
mon good".  We  are  sure  cranberry  grow- 
ers will  do  as  the  President  asks. 


VI/'E  do  not  know  how  things  will  be  by 
the  time  you  are  reading  this.  But, 
somehow,  we  have  it  rather  firmly  fixed 
in  our  thick  head  that  things  will  be  better 
in  1951.  We  are  speaking  of  world  affairs, 
nothing  to  do  with  cranberries.  We  read 
a  good  deal.  We  have  to  in  our  business. 
Several  articles  in  national  magazines,  the 
newspapers,  what  we  have  heard  over  the 
radio  and  gathered  from  private  conver- 
sations lead  us  to  believe  this  World  War 
HI  may  topple  of  its  own  weight.  That  is, 
unless  the  few  war  lords  in  the  Kremlin 
and  in  China  prevent  this. 

All  this  useless  slaughter,  the  suffering 
is  to  what  end?  What  is  it  accomplishing 
except  creating  more  misery?  We  recent- 
ly talked  with  a  Chinese  lady  and  she  could 
not  understand  what  all  the  fighting  is 
about.  She  certainly  blasted  out  some  of 
her  fellow  countrymen.  The  Chinese  lady 
and  I  ended  up  with  a  handshake,  and  she 
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CHARLES  A.  DOEHLERT, 


said  to  us.  "Whang  Ho."  That  is  Canton- 
ese Chinese.  The  words  mean  "Good  luck". 
Why  not  say  to  ourselves  and  the  world 
in  general,  as  a  New  Year  greeting, 
"Whang  Ho"? 

r<HESTER  E.  CHANEY  has  long  served 
^  the  cranberry  growers,  and  faithfully, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  to  the 
cranberry  growers  and  those  who  handle 
and  consume  our  product. 

His  resignation  as  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  ACE  will  remove  him  from  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  council  of  the  industry.  We  hope 
the  industry  will  make  use  of  his  services 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Few  know  more 
about  the  marketing  or  the  problems  of 
perishables,  especially  cranberries,  of 
course,  than  Mr.  Chaney.  . 

We  personally  will  regret  not  bemg 
able  to  telephone,  wire  or  write  "C.  M. 
Chaney,  90  West  Broadway,  New  York.' 
To  any  request  we  made  we  always  re- 
ceived a  prompt  reply  and,  if  possible,  the 
request  was  granted. 


January    Brings    Heavy    Snow    Blanket 
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Cranberry   Picking 
Methods    and    Cost 
Per  Barrel 


by   C.   A.   Doehlert 


Now  that  cranberry  picking 
machines  have  been  making  their 
appearance,  it  should  be  timely  to 
review  infoniiation  we  have  on 
the  effect  of  harvesting  upon  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  crop.  The 
size  of  the  crop  on  a  bog  has 
much  to  do  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing each  barrel  of  cranberries. 
The  cost  of  the  particular  method 
of  harvesting  also  has  much  to  do 
with  cost  per  barrel  of  shipped 
berries.  Any  economy  that  reduces 
the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of 
cranberries,  in  these  days,  should 
be  worth  our  consideration.  With 
these  ideas  in  mind,  I  want  to 
review  the  facts  we  have  on  the 
effects  of  scooping  as  they  were 
brought  out  in  our  six-year  study 
of    hand-picking    and    scooping. 

Detailed  reports  on  the  progress 
of  this  study  have  been  published 
in  the  American  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Association  Proceedings  in  the 


years  1936,  1937,  1939  and  1941. 
as  listed  at  the  close  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

What  may  be  expected  in  yield 
per  acre  from  New  Jersey  bogs 
was  surveyed  by  D.  O.  Boster  in 
1946  and  further  discussed  by 
Doehlert  and  Boster  in  1948. 

What  we  set  out  to  find  in  the 
harvesting     investigation     was: — 

(a)  How     many     berries     are 
left  on  the  bog  after  harvest? 

(b)  Does    scooping    run    down 
the  production  of  a  bog? 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  out 
by   the   study  were: 

1.  Figure  1  shows  that  when 
the  study  began  the  hand-picked 
plots  had  a  slight  advantage  in 
crop  over  the  scooped  plots. 
Through  the  next  four  years  this 
advantage  was  somewhat  in- 
creased. But  in  the  sixth  year 
this  advantage  not  only  disappear- 
ed, but  the  scooped  plots  were 
definitely  in  the  lead  for  produc- 
tion. 

This  is  a  little  hard  to  explain. 
However,  we  had  several  spring 
frosts  in  1940,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  more  severe  com'bing  and 
pruning-  of  the  vines  due  to  scoop- 
ing left  the  vines  in  a  more  open 
condition    and    more    resistant    to 


frost.  Each  year  all  the  plots  were 
gently  raked  with  an  aluminum- 
toothed  rake,  and  the  loose  run- 
ners were  clipped  off  with  a  prun- 
ing  rake. 

So  we  cannot  say  that  scooping 
necessarily  runs  down  the  produc- 
tion of  a  bog.  What  applies  to 
scooping  may  well  apply  to  pick- 
ing  machine. 

2.  Table  1  shows  that  for  the 
six-year  average  the  scoopers  left 
19  percent  of  the  crop  on  the  bog 
while  the  hand-pickers  left  9  per- 
cent. This  includes  berries  still 
hanging  on  the  vines  as  well  as 
those  knocked  off  or  dropped  on 
the  floor  of  the  bog. 

3.  The  efficiency  of  the  scoop- 
ers was  very  steady  from  year  to 
year. 

4.  Hand-pickers  did  well  when 
they  worked  as  families,  leaving 
only  an  average  of  7  percent  of 
the  crop  on  the  bogs.  In  2  years, 
when  a  group  of  boys  was  assign- 
ed to  the  job,  the  quantity  left  on 
the  bog  was  twice  as  great,  14 
percent.  This  was  true  of  the  high 
crop  year  1937  as  well  as  the  low 
crop  year  of  1938. 

5.  How  do  these  figures  com- 
pare with  other  records  ? 

In  1897  Mr.  White  said  scooping 


TOTAL  CROP  ON  SCOOPED  <&  HANDPICKED  PIDTS 
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was  not  suited  to  New  Jersey 
conditions  because  10  to  25  percent 
of  the  berries  were  lost.  Dr. 
Franklin  reported  in  1924  that  15 
to  30  percent  of  the  crop  is  ordin- 
arily left  by  the  pickers.  More 
recently  he  said  that  fully  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  Cape  Cod  crop  is  left 
by  the  scoopers.  I  have  found  a 
grower  getting  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  on  some  bogs  as 
floaters. 

6.  What  was  happening  on 
the  rest  of  the  bog  where  our  plots 
were    located  ? 

In  a  short  crop  year,  hand-pick- 
ers were  leaving  2.7  bai-rels  per 
acre  on  the  plots,  while  on  the  bog 
proper  under  regular  working 
conditions  they  wei-e  leaving  5.7 
barrels.  The  same  year  scoopers 
were  leaving  4.8  baiTcls  per  acre 
on  the  plots,  while  in  the  bog 
proper  they  were  leaving  6.7  bar- 
rels. In  a  large  crop  year,  hand- 
pickers  were  leaving  11.8  barrels. 
This  shows  that  under  regular 
working  conditions  on  the  bog  the 
hand-pickers  left  70  percent  more 
berries  behind  than  they  did  on  our 
plots.  Under  regular  working  con- 
ditions the  scoopers  left  40  per- 
cent more  berries  behind  than  they 
did   on   our   plots. 

7.  Therefore,  if  our  plot  hand- 
pickers  were  getting  an  average  of 
91  percent  of  the  crop,  it  might  be 
expected  that  on  the  main  bog  they 
were  getting  85  pei'cent  of  the 
crop.  If  our  scoopers  on  the  plots 
were  getting  81  percent  of  the 
crop,  on  the  bog  they  were  getting 
73  percent  of  the  crop. 

8.  To  what  extent  is  gather- 
ing  floaters  the   answer? 

I  have  gone  on  a  bog  after  the 
hai-vest  and  gathered  the  remain- 
ing berries  at  as  many  as  40  diff'- 
erent  places,  a  square  yard  at 
each  place.  One-third  of  those 
berries  were  still  hanging  on  the 
vines.  Then  after  collection  of  the 
floaters  and  drainage  of  the  bog, 
I  have  gathered  the  berries  on  the 
ground  at  another  square  yard 
near  each  one  of  the  40  original 
places.  The  amount  on  the  ground 
after  flooding  was  just  49  percent 
of  the  anrount  thei-e  before  flood- 
ing. In  other  words,  one-third  of 
the  missed  berries  were  on  the 
vines,  one-third  on  the  ground, 
and    one-third    floated    pfl".     If    all 


the  missed  berries  were  to  appear 
when  a  bog  is  flooded,  growers 
would  be  more  generally  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  fruit  that  can 
be  left  on  a  bog. 

9.  High  yields  altemated  with 
low  yields. 

10.  Even  so,  the  scoopers  had 
just  about  the  same  efficiency  each 
year.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
variation  in  hand-pickei-s'  efficiency 
had  little  to  do  with  the  changes 
in  yield.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  even  the  low  yields 
on  this  bog  were  better  than  those 
on  a  good  many  bogs.  When 
yields  get  down  to  20  or  10  barrels 
per  acre,  the  scoopers'  or  pickers' 
efficiency    may    be    very    different. 

To   summai-ize  the  main  points: 

1.  The  scooped  plots  lost 
some  production  at  first,  but  in 
the  sixth  year  they  produced  more 
berries  than  the  hand-picked  plots. 

2.  Scoopers  will  leave  19-30 
percent  of  the  crop  on  the  bog 

3.  Hand-pickers  will  leave 
7-20  percent  of  the  crop  on  the 
bog. 

4.  Floating  will  sonvetimes 
bring  up  only  one-third  of  that 
portion  of  the  crop  left  on  the  bog. 

You  who  produce  the  berries  and 
pay  the  bills  can  best  tell  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  about  better  har- 
vesting through  supei-vision  and 
other  relations  with  your  bog 
workers.  Here  is  opportunity  to 
increase  the  amount  of  first  grade 
fniit  which  is  gathered  from  a 
bog  and  thus  decrease  the  cost 
per  barrel  to  you  for  producing  it. 
Sprinkling    After    Harvest 

A  second  thing  that  can  be  done 
at  harvest  time  to  increase  your 
crop  per  acre  is  something  we  have 
not  talked  or  thought  about  as 
much  as  we  should.  What  about 
the  damage  to  the  vines?  Can  it 
be  overcome?  I  believe  the  day 
is  coming  when  growers  will  i-un 
a  small  portable  sprinkling  sys- 
tem right  behind  the  scoopers. 
Section  by  section  the  bog  will  be 
thoroughly  wet  down  just  as  soon 
after  scooping  as  possible.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  anything  else  that 
will  save  your  fruit  buds  and  crop 
for  the  next  year  as  cheaply  as 
this  one  thing.  Furthermore,  it 
is  altogether  possible  that  when 
you  start  the  vines  off  into  normal 
growth    again    immediately    after 


scooping,  fewer  weeds  will  have  | 
a  chance  to  invade  your  bog.  It  j 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  samo  \ 
benefit  could  be  obtained  by  wait-  ' 
ing  two  or  several  days  after  bar-  | 
vesting  before  flooding.  j 

Liquid    Fertilizers      j 

by    F.    B.   Chandler  ! 

I 
Liquid  fertilizers  have  been  ap-    \ 
plied     experimentally     for     three    I 
years  at  the   State  Bog  and  tests    , 
have    been    made    on    three    other 
bogs.     The   results    of   these   stud- 
ies indicate  that  the  nutrients  are 
taken  up  readily  by  the  plants  and 
soil,  therefore  only  a  small  amount 
is  lost  in  the  ditch  water  which  is 
drained  off'.    Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantages  of  this  method 
of   applying  fertilizer  are  the  re- 
duced  cost  of  application  and  the 
fact   that   the   fertilizer  is   applied 
at  the  ffume  and  therefore  does  no 
damage  to  the  bog. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  used  as 
the  source  of  nitrogen.  The  am- 
monia mixes  readily  with  water 
and  is  distributed  over  the  bog. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  used  as  the 
source  of  phosphorus  and  this  also 
mixes  readily  and  neutralizes  the 
ammonia.  Potash  has  not  always 
been  used  in  the  experiments  but 
may  be  obtained  from  muriate  of 
potash. 

The  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid  has  increased 
very  rapidly  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  increase  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  new  fer- 
tilizer materials.  The  culture  of 
cranberries  is  better  suited  to 
these  new  sources  of  plant  food 
than  most  of  the  other  crops  in 
Massachusetts. 
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\  MOST  ACTIVE  WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY 
3ROWER  IS  NEWELL  JASPERSON 


He  is  grandson  of  Sherman  N.  Whittlesey, 
Pioneer  in  Cranmoor 


By  CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


One  of  the  most  active  of  the  younger  Wisconsin  growers  is  the 
randson  of  a  pioneer  cultivator  of  Wood  County.  This  is  Newell  Jas- 
Mrson,  who  is  serving  his  third  year  as  first  vice  president  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company.  His  grandfather  was  the  late  and  well- 
remembered  Sherman  N.  Whittlesey,  who  has  often  been  credited  with 
beginning  the  cranberry  industry  in  what  is  now  Cranmoor. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  established  the  Whittlesey  marsh  in  about  1871, 
operating  it  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  November,  19.35.  It  would 
seem  that  Ralph  Smith  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  himself,  had  begun  some  sort  of  cranberry  operations 
there  just  preceding  him,  but  it  is  certain  that  from  his  efforts  and  that  of 
others  who  immediately  followed  grew  the  cranberry  industry  of  Central 
Wisconsin.  When  he  went  west  from  the  Fox  River  valley,  the  region 
was  a  wilderness. 


Old  Ways  and  New 

In  the  1870's  the  only  way  into 
this  area  was  part  way  by  horse 
and  wagon,  on  foot  or  even  by 
boats,  as  the  Cranmoor  vicinity 
was  swampy,  with  winding  chan- 
nels. Today  Newell  can  get  in  and 
out,  and  to  long  distances  at  a 
speed  of  which  the  pioneers  never 
dreamed.  Like  a  number  of  other 
Wisconsin  growers  he  has  his  own 
airplane,  a  two-place  Cessna  and. 
his  landing  strip  at  the  marsh. 

There  are  about  1,250  acres  in 
all  in  the  Whittlesey  property,  a 
total  of  63  in  vines.  There  are  13 
set  to  eastern  Howes,  9  in  Searls 
Jumbos  and  the  remained  to  Wis- 
consin natives.  One  hundred  to 
125  barrels  of  Howes  have  been 
produced  to  the  acre.  The  best  crop 
has  been  6,500  barrels  on  60  acres 
and  the  past  ten-year  average  has 
been  about  3,000  barrels. 

Newell's  father,  Clarence  A.  Jas- 
person,  Mr.  Whittlesey's  son-in- 
law,  is  president  of  the  marsh  own- 
ership which  is  a  partnership,  with 
Mrs.  Jasperson  one  of  the  owners. 
He  handles  the  financial  manage- 
ment, while  Newell  has  the  active 
charge  of  the  bogs. 

The  marshes  have  been  water 
raked,,  but  there  is  hope  of  doing 
some  dry  harvesting.  There  are 
two  Case  pickers  at  the  marsh,  the 
Case  machines  being  Wisconsin  de- 
velopments. The  Case  will  cover 
an  acre  and  a  half  a  day,  with  three 


men  operating  and  handling  the 
harvest  crates.  It  is  estimated 
it  will  take  the  place  of  ten  men. 
Robert  Case  of  Warrens  is  the 
prime  developer  of  the  Case. 

Newell  declares  the  Case  picks 
very  well  in  wet  harvest,  but  they 
hope  to  use  it  dry.  Five  of  these 
machines  were  originally  devel- 
oped. Newell  and  his  foreman, 
George  Woodell  (a  nephew  of  the 
Potter  brothers  who  is  starting  a 
marsh  of  his  ovm)  are  mechanically 
included  and  they  are  trying  out 
their  own  theories  by  remodelling 
the  Case  in  certain  respects. 

Equipment   of  Marsh 

The  Whittlesey  marsh  has  what 
is  probably  the  longest  drying  shed 
in  the  Wisconsin  industry.  It  is 
approximately  1,000  feet  long. 
That  would  be  almost  a  fifth  of  a 
mile  of  drying  cranberries  in  the 
sharp  Wisconsin  air. 

There  is  also  an  improved  wheel 
grass  slipper.  This  machine  has  8 
blades.  It  cuts  a  16-ft.  swath.  It 
has  separate  sources  of  power  for 
knives  and  wheels,  so  that  while 
the  machine  is  slowed  down  for 
heavy  going  the  knives  may  be 
speeded  up.  This  clipper  has  prov- 
en very  easy  to  handle  and  has 
clips  as  high  as  28  acres  a  day, 
with  two  men  operating,  as  against 
15  acres  with  four  men  with  other 
types. 

There   is    a   tile   storage     ware- 
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WESTERN  PICKERS,  INC. 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon 

1172  Hemlock  Avenue 
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XEWELL  JASFERSON 


Cranberries    Photo 


house  40x86  feet.  Since  many 
Indians  are  employed  at  harvest 
time  there  is  a  bunkhouse  which 
has  been  fixed  up  to  give  this  sea- 
sonable help  as  many  conveniences 
as  possible.  Steady  employes  the 
year  around  average  three. 

Five  Bailey  separators  are  used 
for  milling  and  there  are  T.  S. 
Holm  cellophane  bag  fillers. 

Native   Variety    Well-Liked 

Nevt'ell's  grandfather,  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey, put  in  all  the  present  acre- 
age, which  was  up  to  57,  except  six 
of  them.  As  the  industry  devel- 
oped, Mr.  Whittlesey  applied  scien- 
tific methods  as  they  came  along, 
and  the  marsh  has  always  been 
kept  up  to  date.  Mr.  Whittlesey, 
at  the  time  he  began,  could  scarce- 
ly have  planted  anything  except 
the  native  Wisconsins  already 
growing  there.  Newell  pretty  well 
likes   the   natives   himself  because 


of  their  keeping  quality,  and  also 

the  Howe. 

Newell  Not  Discouraged  of  Future 

Newell  naturally  had  in  mind  be- 
coming a  cranberry  grower,  and 
obtained  his  scientific  training  at 
Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  majored  in  eco- 
nomic entomology,  receiving  his  di- 
ploma in  1939.  It  was  at  the  col- 
lege that  he  met  the  present  Mrs. 
Newell  Jasperson.  She  was  Miss 
Helen  Hernlem  of  Red  Wing,  Min- 
nesota. The  Jaspersons  have  three 
children,  Stephen,  9,  Billy,  5,  and 
JoAnn,  3.    They  live  at  the  marsh. 

Newell  Jasperson  is  a  tall,  quiet, 
reddish-haired  young  man.  He  is 
quietly  conservative  about  the  fut- 
ure of  the  cranberry  industry — but 
not  discouraged.  The  Whittlesey 
company  has  always  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  and  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  ACE. 


U.  S.  Crop  Higher; 
Largest  On   Record 

Final  figures  for  the  1950  cran- 
berry crop  for  the  United  States 
has  been  estimated  by  the  U.  S, 
Crop  Reporting  Service  as  thei 
largest  on  record  by  one  percent.; 
Production  is  placed  in  the  Decem-i 
ber  26,  release  as  980,300  barrels 
for  the  country.  Previous  record 
was  the  1948  yield  of  967,700  in 
1948. 

This  latest  estimate  left  the 
Massachusetts  crop  unchanged 
from  the  previous  figures  at  620,- 
000  bbls.  This  is  15,000  higher 
than  the  '48  harvest.  It  is  100,- 
000  larger  than  '49. 

New  Jersey  is  given  98,000  as 
compared  to  67,000  in  '49;  Wis- 
consin 215,000  as  against  200,000 
in  '49;  Washington  33,000,  having 
had  40,000  in  '49;  Oregon,  14,300 
as  compared  to  13,400  in  '49. 
Some  5,0C0  barrels  were  not  har- 
vested in  Washington. 

The  amount  of  cullage  for  all 
states  is  placed  at  52,000  bbls; 
.34,000  in  Massachhsetts,  3,000  in 
New  Jersey  and  15,000  in  Wis- 
consin. Because  of  the  excess  cul- 
lage the  available  supply  for  mar- 
keting will  be  a  little  less  than  the 
previous   record   crop  in   1948. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  MIDWEST 

The  following  is  from  the  month- 
ly supplement,  current  biographical 
reference,  "Who's  Who  in  the  Mid- 
west," Marquis  Publications. 

Goldsworthy,  Vernon,  fruit 
growing,  marketing  specialist; 
born,  Chicago,  Feb.  9,  1905,  son  of 
George  and  Emma  Francois.  Grad- 
uate B.  S.  of  Science  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1929,  M.  S.  1931.  Mar- 
ried Esther  Swoegler  Feb.  10, 
1933;  children,  Charles,  Judith, 
Sara  Mary;  Cranberry  specialist 
State  of  Wisconsin,  1929, 
1933;  Cranberry  consultant  for 
cranberry  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
1933,  1950;  general  manager,  Wis- 
consin Cranberry  Sales  Company, 
1933,  1945;  Wisconsin  editor  of 
Cianberries  (National  publication) 
1933,  1947;  general  manager  Fruit 
Grov/ers'  Co-op,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  since  1949;  Director  of 
National     Red     Cherry    Institute; 
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Secietary,  director  of  Wisconsin 
Cherry  Commission  since  1949; 
Member  Wisconsin  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association,  secretary, 
1933,  1945;  Michigan  Horticultural 
Society,  American  Cranberry  Ex- 
change, National  Cranberry  Grow- 
er Council,  Wisconsin  Horticultural 
Society  Author  articles  in  field. 
Home  936  Memorial  Drive,  Office; 
Fruit  Growers'  Co-operative,  Stur- 
geon  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


Attention 
Bog  Owners 

Why  Not  Subscribe 
to 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

for  your  Foreman? 

It  would  be  a  Good 
Business  Investment 


^50  Sunshine  and 
Temperatures  High 

Massachusetts  sunshine  and 
temperature  factors  in  1950  were 
favorable  for  cranberry  production, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Cross, 
Mass.  Cranberry  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Sunshine  hours  for  '50 
totalled  2695,  which  is  about  130 
above  average.  Temperatures  for 
the  entire  year  averaged  about  2 
degrees  a  day  above  normal. 

January  was  warm,  the  average 
had  been  7  degrees  above  normal 
up  to,  and  including  the  14th. 

This  warmer  than  normal  wea- 
ther,   plus    a    mild   winter   are    on 


You  don't  have  to  believe  this 
one  unless  you  want  to. 

It  seems  a  sweet  girl  from  the 
Wisconsin  cranberry  country  was 
just  married  to  a  young  Cape  Cod 
cranberry  grower.  They  were 
strolling  along  a  Cape  beach.  She 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  sea. 

Exclaimed,  the  bridegroom  in  a 
sudden  outburst  of  poetic  frenzy: 
"Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 
ocean,  roll  on!" 

"Oh,  John",  the  bride  exclaimed, 
"you  are  simply  wonderful.  It's 
doing  it". 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Tiy  Some  Constructive  Thinking  And  Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Hancock  6-0830 


the  favorable  side  for  a  good  pro- 
duction next  fall.  The  sunshine 
factor  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  production.  With  the  open  win- 
ter there  has  been  little  or  no  oxy- 
gen deficiency  on  the  bogs,  caused 
by  ice  or  snow-coated  ice  which 
keeps  out  the  light.  Another  factor 
of  the  warm  '50  and  the  warm  win- 
ter is  that  there  is  likely  to  be  less 
frost,  particularly  in  June. 

Chaney  Resigns 

(Continued   from   Page   5) 

Exchange   Represents    1,513 
Growers 

Today  the  American  Cranberry 
Exchange  represents  1,513  cran- 
berrj"  growers  in  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  New  York  and  Can- 
ada. Fresh  cranberries  are  mar- 
keted throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  through  its 
brokers  and  other  distribution  out- 
lets under  the  "Eatmor  Cranber- 
ries" label. 

"Best  Wishes" 

Mr.  Budd,  in  making  public  the 
resignation,  declared  that  "Mr. 
Chaney  has  vitally  assisted  in  the 
growth  of  this  cooperative  organi- 
zation which  has  as  its  members 
cranberry  growers  from  all  pro- 
ducing areas.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectos  join  with  me  in  extending 
to  him  our  individual  and  collective 
best  wishes  for  many  successful, 
prosperous  and  happy  years  to 
come." 


MRS.  M.  L  URANN 

Agnes  Maria  Copeland  Urann, 
wife  of  the  cranberry  industry 
leader,  Marcus  L.  Urann,  and  pres- 
ident of  National  Cranberry  Asso- 
ciation, died  Dec.  18th  at  the  fam- 
ily home  in  Hanson,  Mass.,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mrs.  Urann  was  born  in  Brewer, 
Me.,  May  11,  1868,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Emma  Lincoln  Cope- 
land.  She  and  Mr.  Urann  were 
married  in  Brewer,  Nov.  18,  1896. 
They  quietly  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  four 
years  ago. 

Before  stricken     with     a  stroke 
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aMost  'seven  ■  years  ago,  Mrs; 
Urann  was  active  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  both  in  Hanson 
and  Braintree.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Braintree  for  21  yeai-s  and 
served  for  many  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  primary  depart- 
ment. She  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  its 
second  president.  She  was  active 
in  the  Norfolk  Pilgrim  Association 
in  Braintree. 

Upon  moving  to  Hanson  in  1932, 
Mrs.  Urann  became  a  member  of 
the  Hanson  Congregational  Church 


and  took  an  active  part  in  church 
activities.  She  was  president  of 
the  Ladies*  Aid  and  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  organization  during 
its  existence. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Garland  Brooks  of  Hanson, 
three  grandchildren,  Joanne  M., 
Wilson  L.,  and  Glenn  R.  Brooks, 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
Funeral  services  were  held  from 
the  family  home  on  Main  St., 
South  Hanson,  Dec.  20  at  2.00  p.  m. 
Burial  was  in  Fern  Hill  cemetery 
in  Hanson. 


Protects  Craagiayiiia! 


PHOTO     COUKlHiOi      U 


Provide^ 

ProfectionV^from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cronguymo  Farms, 

^ToRtSiD    OREGON   JOURNAL  ^°"^  ^^°''''  ^°'''- 

Spreading  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correa  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATTON   INC. 


Portland.  Oreeoti 


Portland.  Oregon 


METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Portland,   Oregon 
W.   R.  AMES  COMPANY.   150   West  Hooper  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


ItAI  N  B I R  D  SPR  i  N  KLER  MFG.  CORP. 


GLENDORA 


CALIFOlRNIA 


Leslie  B.  Handy 


Leslie  ("Leek")  B.  Handy,  one 
of  Massachusetts  best  known  and 
bettei  cranberry  growers  passed 
away  at  his  home.  Main  Street, 
Wareham',  December  29.  He  was 
76  and  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
some  time. 

Cranberries,    Oct.    1947 

Ml.  Handy  (Cranberries,  Oct. 
1947)  was  an  individual  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  was  a 
true  sportsman  and  outdoor  man. 
He  enjoyed  building  cranberry  bog 
for  the  sheer  fun  of  making  cran- 
berries grow.  In  building  new  bog 
a  few  years  ago,  he  said  he  knew 
he  probably  would  never  live  tc 
get  much,  if  any  financial  benefit 
from  these  new  plantings.  "But," 
he  remarked  "somebody  else  will." 

Born  in  Wareham,  he  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Edward  and  Me- 
lissa (Brown)  Handy.  He  entered 
the  cranberry  business  approx- 
imately 60  years  ago  when  he  be- 
gan building  a  three  and  a  half 
acre  bog  near  the  farm  of  his  fath- 
er on  Blackmore's  Pond  Rd.,  South 
Wareham.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  acquired  and  constructed 
additional  bogs  so  that  at  his  death 
his  holdings  were  among  the 
larger  privately  owned  in  the  area. 

He  was  also  concerned  in  sev- 
eral partnerships  in  bogs.  Among 
his  partners  weree  the  late  James 
T.  Hennessy,  former  postmaster  in 
Wareham',  Dr.   Henry  J.   Franklin, 
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Rii-hard  Morse,  and  Walter  E. 
Rowley. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Association 
and  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Finance  committee  of  the  town  of 
Wareham. 

He  was  a  life-time  member  of 
the  New  England  Fox  and  Hounds 
Club.  One  of  his  interests  had  been 
in  the  purchase  and  stocking-  with 
trout  of  several  Cape  Cod  ponds. 
He  formed  the  Cape  Cod  Trout 
Club,  in  which  he  vested  the  rights 
to  fish  in  his  ponds.  In  the  1920's 
he  was  host  to  the  late  President 
Coolidge,  who  spent  many  hours 
fishing  in  the  ponds. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  the  col- 
lection of  Indian  relics.  Both  in 
building  bogs  and  in  trips  to  Geor- 
gia and  North  Carolina  he  had 
amassed  a  large  collection  of  Ind- 
ian arrowheads,  tomahawks  and 
other  relics.  He  also  was  inter- 
ested in  collecting  antique  furni- 
ture. 

Besides  his  widow,  Annie  (Fear- 
ing) Handy,  he  is  survived  by  two 
daughters.  Miss  Dorothy  Handy 
and  Mrs.  Hazel  Papageorge,  both 
of  Wareham. 


The    funeral    was    held    Jan.    2,  Cemetery,  Wareham.    Pall  bearers 

with    services    at   3    p.    m.,   at   the  were    Walter    E.    Rowley,    Robert 

Handy  home.    Rev.  Oscar  L.  Olsen  Pierce,  Howard  Morse  and  Richard 

ofliiciated.   Interment  was  at  Center  Morse. 


COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE 

IS   YOURS 

when  ELECTRICITY  is  at  your  command  at  your  bog 
and  at  your  home. 


Plymoufh  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 


Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.   1300 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 

PACKERS    AND    DISTRIBUTORS 

of 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


THE   CRANBERRY   COOPERATIVE 
Organized  in  1907 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


TELEPHONE    200 


Dr.CC.FR.  Fellers 
Mass  State  College 
,  Amher.ot ,  Mass  . 
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1950 

WAS  A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  OCEAN 

SPRAY 


1950  Sales  Topped  1949  Every  Month 
Of  The  Year. 

Both   November  and   December  Sales 
Went  Over  1,000,000  Cases. 

Sales  for  The  Calendar  Year  Were  61  % 
Ahead  of  The  1949  Calendar  Year. 


The  61%  increase  in  sales  gained  during  1950  indicates  that  Ocean 
Spray  is  establishing  a  sound  year-round  market  for  cranberries.  More 
customers  are  enjoying  Ocean  Spray  more  often  and  in  more  different 
ways — not  only  with  turkey,  but  with  chicken  and  other  meats  and  in 
a  variety  of  tempting  desserts  and  fruit  drinks.  By  building  a  larger 
consumer  demand  12  months  of  the  year,  Ocean  Spray  is  strengthening 
the  security  of  the  cranberry  industry. 


National  Cranblrky  Association 

The    Growers'    Cooperative 


Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Onset,  Massachusetts 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


Branches  at: 

North  Harwich,  Massachusetts 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Coquille,  Oregon 
Markham,   Washington 
Long  Beach,  Wasliington 


IVINC   A   $20,000,000   A   YEAR   INDUSTRY 


APE  COD 
HEW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIK 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 
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30  Cents 


February  1951 


J.  M.  HACKETT 

Tel.    Rockland    1864 

No.  Hanover,  Mass. 


•  INTERNATIONAL  Harvester 

and  CONTINENTAL 
Red  Seal  Industrial  Engines 

•  LAWRENCE 
Propeller  Pumps 

•  DEMING 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


-INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasing 

Wisconsin    Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936   Memorial   Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Subscribe 
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"WITH  FIRMNESS 
IN  THE  RIGHT" 

LINCOLN 
URGED  EFFORT  IN  PROGRESS 


We,  with  firmness  in  the  ''Right'  of  co-operation,  intend  to  continue  to 
Progress,— To  do  all  within  our  power  to  aid  our  Members  and  the  Cranberry 
Industry   as   a    whole— Through    cooperation. 
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Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


No  Winter  or  Oxygen  Deficiency 
January  was  another  warm 
month,  according  to  Weather  Bu- 
reau standards,  with  temperatures 
averaging  6  degrees  normal.  We 
were  comparing  notes  with  Dr. 
Franlilin  and  learned  that  January 
of  last  year  averaged  SV2  degrees 
above  normal,  and  temperatures 
for  January,  1949,  were  also  higher 
than  normal.  These  last  three  win- 
ters have  been  so  mild  that  very 
little  sanding  on  the  ice  could  be 
accomplished.  However,  the  lack  of 
ice  wasn't  the  only  limiting  fac- 
tor to  any  sanding  program — the 
want  of  capital  to  finance  such 
work  was  the  real  problem.  We 
can  report  that  weather  conditions 
to  date  (February  1)  do  not  seem 
to  have  favored  any  winter  killing 
or  oxygen  deficiency. 

Green  Scum  Can  be  Problem 
If  this  mild  weather  continues, 
green  scum  can  be  a  problem.  We 
have  already  seen  a  little  of  it 
showing  in  the  ditches,  so  growers 
are  ui-ged  to  check  their  bogs  for 
green  scum.  This  appears  under 
the  ice  or  water  as  a  green  film 
over  the  vines.  The  copper  sul- 
phate treatment  is  recommended. 
Probably  the  cheapest  met'nod  of 
application  would  be  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  ice  we  may  have 
during  February  or  early  March 
and  broadcast  fine  crystals  of  cop- 
per sulphate  on  the  ice  at  the  rate 
of  10  pounds  per  acre.  Many  times 
it's  necessary  to  repeat  treatments 
in  early  spring,  using  4  pounds  of 
coarse  crystals  for  each  one  acre 
foot  of  water.  Place  the  coarse 
crystals  in  a  burlap  bag  and  tow 
behind  a  boat  or  distribute  evenly 
in  the  bog  flowage  some  other  way. 
Just  a  word  of  caution  on  the  use 
of  copper  sulphate,  as  it  is  some- 
times harmful  to  fish  life.  A  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  should 
elapse  before  draining  off  the  win- 


ter flow  into  any   fish   streams   or 
ponds  after  treating  for  scum'. 
C.  C.  C.  G.  A.  Sponsors  Exhibit 

The  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Association  sponsored  another 
excellent  cranberry  exhibit  at  the 
recent  Union  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings held  in  Worcester.  E.  L. 
Bartholomew,  of  Wareham,  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  cranberry 
booth.  A  sample  of  cranberry  juice 
was  presented  to  potential  cus- 
tomers as  they  visited  the  booth. 
There  was  the  opportunity  to  buv 
cranberry  products  both  fresh  and 
processed.  The  exhibit  featurei 
the  many  types  of  cranberry  pack- 
ages now  on  the  market.  It  cer- 
tainly made  a  colorful  disolav  that 
attracted  considerable  attention — 
some  estimated  that  over  15.000 
people  saw  the  cranberry  display 
during  the  three  day  conference. 
"Bart"  was  assisted  by  several 
cranberry  people  who  helped  set 
up  the  exhibit,  man  the  booth,  and 
Hismantle  it.  They  included  Ralph 
'T^!-Ec"ie:,  Hyannis;  Arthur  Handy, 
Cataumet;  Gilbert  Beaton,  Ware- 
'''am:  George  Rounsvillo,  East 
Ware'"'am;  Joseph  Kelley,  East 
Warrhari'-  Ferr's  Waite,  Plymouth; 
Kenneth  Garside  Duxbury;  Fran- 
cis Phi'.lips,  Plymouth;  Fred  Bailey, 
Kingston;  and  the  writer.  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Bartholomew  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Beaton  also  attended  this  confer- 
ence. 

Also  Sponsor  Lunch  For 
Press   Radio 

In  addition  to  the  cranberry  dis- 
play at  the  above  meetings,  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation assisted  in  sponsoring  a 
luncheon  for  food  editors  and  rep- 
ressentatives  of  the  press  and 
radio.  All  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural  industries  participated.    The 


purpose  was  to  acquaint  these  peo- 
ple with  the  various  agricultural 
enterprises  of  the  Commonwealth. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon, 
the  guests  were  presented  gifts 
which,  of  course,  included  cranber- 
ries. We  believe  that  the  cranberry 
display  and  the  food  editors'  lunch- 
eon had  excellent  promotional  val- 
ue and  was  a  good  public  relations 
job.  The  Association  and  the  mem- 
bers who  gave  so  freely  of  their 
time,  should  be  commended  for  a 
job  well  done. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Cross  and  George 
Rounsville  have  carried  on  a  very 
interesting  experiment  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  cranberry  grow- 
ers. They  have  prepared  a  brief 
account  of  their  work  which  is  as 
follows:  ' 

'\    Preliminary    Experiment 

In  The  Screening  and  Storage 

Of  Cranberries  for  Fresh 

Shipment 

Dv  C.  B.  Rounsville  and  C.  E.  Cross 

On  December  18,  1950,  a  box  of 
"■cod  o'-ality  Howes  berries  was 
donated  to  the  Station  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Hammond  fronr  a  lot  he  was 
screening  and  packaging  that  day 
for  fresh  shipment.  The  test  ber- 
■  'os  were  milled  through  the  State 
Bog  seperator,  the  two  top  round 
boards  of  which  were  covered  with 
an  eighth-inch  layer  of  sponge  rub- 
ber. Only  those  berries  which 
cleared  the  berries  from  the  first 
two  bounds  were  graded  and 
screened — almost  80  percent  of  the 
total  volume.  These  berries  were 
then  taken  to  Mr.  Hammond's 
packaging  house  and  put  into 
pound-size  window  boxes.  Four  of 
these  boxes  and  four  others  that 
were  milled  and  screened  in  the 
normal  way  were  brought  back  to 
the  Experiment  Station.  Two 
boxes  of  each  type  of  screening 
were  placed  in  the  large,  unheated 
ground  fioor  room,  and  two  each 
were  placed  on  top  of  the  files  in 
the  heated  central  office  upstairs. 

After  six  weeks,  on  January  30, 
1951,  the  average  gross  weight  of 
the  boxes  stored  warm  was  14% 
oz.  That  of  the  four  boxes  stored 
cool  was  17%  oz.  All  the  boxes 
stored  in  the  heated  room  had  so 
many  shrunken  and  decayed  berries 
they  cold  no  longer  be  considered 
salable.    All   the   boxes   stored  the 


Two 


same  period  without  heat  were  still 
well-filled  with  apparently  sound 
fruit — definitely  salable.  It  raises 
the  question:  Could  berries  be 
packed  in  advance  of  orders  if 
after  screening  they  were  stored 
in   cool   storage  ? 

Relative  to  the  method  of  screen- 
ing, the  two  boxes  of  berries 
screened  by  usual  m'sthod  and 
stored  \varm,  had  an  average 
weight  of  ISVa  oz.  on  January  30, 
1951.  The  two  boxes  of  berries 
bounced  on  rubber  and  also  stored 
warm  averaged  15  oz.  A  critical 
eye  throughout  the  test  period 
could  see  that  berries  over  rubber 
looked  better  than  those  milled  as 
usual.  The  average  weight  of  the 
two  boxes  screened  by  usual 
method  and  stored  cool  was  I7V2 
oz.,  whereas  the  two  boxes  of  ber- 
ries screened  over  rubber  and 
stored  cool  was  18%  oz.  It  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  berries 
screened  through  a  blower,  eleva- 
ted to  a  separator  bin  and 
bounced  onto  4  or  5  wooden  boards 
lose  weight  and  appeai'ance  faster 
than  those  simply  screened  on  2 
rubber-covered  boards.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  real  advantage  in 
shortening  and  simplifying  the 
milling  process  for  our  fresh  fruit 
pack.  A  small  experimental  sep- 
arator is  being  made  at  the  State 
Bog  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
further  tests. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry 
Association  Elects 
A.  E.  Bark,  President 

About  90  members  of  Wisconsin 
State  Cranberry  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  the  Elks  Club, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  January  21, 
were  urged  to  keep  the  cost  of 
production  as  low  as  possible  and 
to  grow  as  rcany  berries  as  possi- 
ble upon  each  acre,  by  Prof.  R.  H. 
Roberts,  agricultural  department, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  sug- 
gested careful  pruning,  chemical 
control  of  weeds,  mechanical  clip- 
ping of  vines. 

A.  E.  Bark  of  Wisconsin  Rapids 
was  elected  president,  succeeding 
Newell  Jasperson,  Cranmore,  Leo 
A.  Sorenson  succeeded  C.  D.  Ham- 
mond, Jr.,   as   secretary-treasurer; 


William  F.  Hufl'nian,  Jr.,  was  elect- 
ed  vice-president. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  insect 
control,  Hubert  Haliday,  entomo- 
logist with  the  state  department 
of  agriculture  observed  that  the 
cost  is  large,  but  there  is  no  fruit 
or  vegetable  that  does  not  need 
considerable  control.  He  pointed 
nut  there  will  soon  be  a  shortage 
of  chemicals  used  in  insecticides 
and  advised  the  growers  to  set  up 
definite  plans  and  to  get  supplies. 
"Many  of  the  new  insecticides  and 
fungicides  are  very  specific  and 
cannot  be  used  in  the  "shot  gun" 
method  we  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed," he  said. 

The  use  of  bees  in  cranberry  pol- 
lination has  expanded  greatly, 
John  Long,  chief  state  apiary  in- 
spector stated,  but  he  cautioned 
against  a  serious  bee  disease,  and 
suggested  his  oflice  be  notified  in 
the  transfer  of  colonies.  He  sug- 
gested not  less  than  8  colonies  for 
most  marshes  saying  there  are 
about  70,000  bees  in  a  good  colony. 

H.  F.  Bain,  cranberry  specialist 
commented  upon  the  relative  ab- 
sence of  "end  rot"  fungus  last 
year  and  credited  use  of  Bord- 
eaux Mixture  for  the  reduction.  He 
noted  a  rcarked  increase  in  the 
number  of  rose  beetle  and  the 
damage  they  caused.  He  warned 
against  this  increase  and  described 
flooding  and  use  of  insecticides  as 
a  preventative. 

President  Bark  explained  the 
new  social  security  regulations. 
The  growers  voted  upon  motion  of 
Roy  Potter  not  to  use  association 
funds  to  advertise  for  workers, 
and  members  also  approved  a 
motion  by  Harvey  Ward  to  refrain 
from  participation  in  a  United 
States  department  of  agriculture 
crop  report  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

Wis.  Sales  Company 
Members  Told 
Industry  Improving 

Miss  Jean  Nash  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Cran- 
berry Sales  Company,  Elks  Club, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Jan.  21;  Newell 
Jasperson,  vice-president  and  C.  D. 
Hammond,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer 
and     manager.      Ralph     Sampson, 


Wisconsin  Rapids,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  to  replace 
William  Harkner  of  Millston. 
Other  board  members  elected  were 
Lloyd  Rezin,  Keith  Bennett,  John 
Sullivan,  Tony  Jonjak. 

The  Wisconsin  crop  for  last  fall 
was  disposed  of  two  weeks  earlier 
than  in  1949,  Lester  Haines,  Chi- 
cago, assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Exchange  told  the  growers. 

Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Council  of  Agricultural  Co-op- 
eratives reminded  those  attending 
the  annual  banquet  that  by  effi- 
cient group  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing the  farmer  is  better  able 
to  compete  in  the  business  world. 

R.  L.  Lawless,  president  of  the 
Wood  County  National  Bank,  told 
the  growers  that  the  industry  was 
improving  its  position  and  he  fore- 
cast better  business  conditions  for 
the    future. 

Guests  at  the  banquet  included 
Clarence  Searles,  Cranmoor,  a  di- 
rector of  ACE;  Peter  May  assist- 
ant executive  secretary  of  the  state 
co-op  council  and  members  of  the 
Wood  County  National  Bank 
board   of  directors. 

DR.   F.   B.  CHANDLER   SPEAKS 
AT    N.    E.    HORTICULTURE 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Chandler  of 
the  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Ex- 
periment Station  at  East  Ware- 
ham,  was  a  speaker  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  England 
Horticultural  Society  at  Harvard, 
Cambridge,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Feb.  3  and  4.  His  papers  were  on 
"Water  in  Cranberry  Soils,"  and 
the  use  of  liquid  fertilizers,  he  be- 
ing engaged  in  a  special  study  in 
the  latter  subject. 

MORE    TURKEYS    IN    '51 

Turkey  growers  of  the  country 
plan  to  raise  a  record  crop  this 
year.  A  large  turkey  production 
is  generally  considered  good  news 
for  cranberry  growers.  If  growers 
carry  out  their  present  intentions 
the  number  of  birds  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  England  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  will  total  44,- 
773,000.  This  is  about  one  percent 
iTJore  than  1950.  Growers  in  North 
Atlantic  States  plan  an  8  percent 
increase. 

Three 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

January  Mild 

The  cranberry  area,  in  general 
got  through  January  with  mild 
weather,  as  compared  to  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try. So  high  were  the  tempera- 
tures mostly,  that  there  was  only 
skim  ice  now  and  then.  No  ice 
sanding  was  possible,  even  if  the 
growers  had  intended  to  do  some. 
The  month  ended  with  the  worst 
snow  of  the  year  and  a  low  of  5 
above  but  a  shift  of  wind  brought 
in  fog-  and  melted  the  snow,  and 
the  first  day  of  February  was  con- 
tinuing the  warm  spell. 

Rainfall   About  Normal 

Precipitation  for  the  month  was 
3.46  inches,  which  is  about  a  good 
normal  amount  for  the  first  month 
of  the   year. 

Growers    More    Encouraged 

There  has  been  little  bog  activ- 
ity, but  there  is  a  distinctly  en- 
couraging feeling  among  the  grow- 
ers about  1951.  With  the  surpluses 
vanishing,  and  this  "fearsome" 
backlog  being  removed,  growers 
hope  again  for  better  times.  It 
seems  more  bog  work  may  be  ex- 
pected in   1951. 

N.    E.   Sales    Cleaner,    Up 

N.  E.  Cranberry  Sales  Company 
still  had  a  small  quantity  of  ber- 
ries on  hand  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, although  shipments  were  be- 
ing made  almost  daily.  It  was  ex- 
pected February  would  see  the  '50 
production  cleaned  up. 

WISCONSIN 

Temperatures  Low 

Temperatures  for  the  latter  part 
of    December    and    early    January 


were  from  30  degrees  below  zero 
to  35  above.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle frost  in  the  ground  due  to  a 
heavy  snow  coverage.  This  snow 
held  up  sanding  operations  on  the 
marshes. 

Adequate  Spring  Supply 

It  appeared  in  January  there 
would  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  spring  frosts,  and  it 
was  safe  to  say  that  most  marshes 
were  flooded  safely  for  the  winter. 
Correction 

It  was  stated  in  last  month's 
issue  that  Wisconsin  growers  were 
considering  the  obtaining  of  Jamai- 
can labor  for  harvest  work.  There 
is  no  such  intention. 

WASHINGTON 

Growers   More  Cheerful 

A  better  feeling  prevails  here 
among  the  growers  because  the 
carry-over  of  berries  is  lessening, 
and  therefore  indications  of  more 
prosperous  prices  for  1951  seem  in 
the  making. 

Winter  Mild  go  Far 

In  contrast  to  the  winter  of  '49- 
'50  this  winter  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  Up  to  mid-January  no 
snow  had  fallen.  Except  for  one 
week  of  cold  early  in  November 
there  have  been  only  occasional 
light  frosts.  Geraniums  are  still 
green  in  flower  beds  and  pussywil- 
lows are  out.  Daffodils  (Jan.  16) 
showed  three  or  four  inches  of 
green  growth  above  the  ground 
and  were  expected  to  bloom  early 
in  February. 

However,  there  has  been  rain 
about  three-quarters  of  the  time 
since  the  first  of  December.  Resi- 
dents would  welcome  a  little  sun- 
shiny atmosphere. 


Sudden  Cold  May  Have 
Damaged  Vines 

The  warm  weather  suddenly 
changed  on  January  28,  the 
temperature  droppmg  without 
much  warning  down  to  18  degrees 
with  a  strong  west  wind.  The 
velocity  of  this  wind  was  between 
30  and  40  miles  an  hour,  and  since 
the  bogs  were  mostly  out  of  water, 
D.  J.  Crowley  is  anticipating  quite 
a  little  injury.  Not  many  hours  of 
such  weather  were  necessary  to 
cause  damage  as  the  vines  had  not 
been  hardened  for  cold. 

John  Elo 

John  Elo,  who  has  been  a  grower 
near  Long  Beach  for  more  than  30 
years  passed  away  recently.  His 
holdings  are  close  to  Cranguyma 
Farms. 

Personal 

The  family  of  D.  J.  Crowley  has 
been  saddened  by  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  K.  P.  Sey- 
del,  son-in-law  of  the  Crowleys. 
Lt.  Seydel  was  with  the  1st  Mar- 
ines in  Korea  and  was  killed  in 
action. 


OREGON 

Bandonians  shivered  over  the 
last  week-end  of  January,  and  gas 
station  attendants  poured  anti- 
freeze into  cars  for  the  first  time 
this  winter.  Thermometers  ranged 
from  25  to  19  on  one  cranberry  bog 
— really  cold  weather  for  South- 
eastern Oregon. 


Four 


Water  Supp'ies 
Discussed  At  N.  J. 
Association  Meeting 

New  Jersey  cranberi-y  glowers 
were  urged  to  keep  most  caieful 
watch  of  their  water  supplies  by 
Dr.  Thurlow  C.  Nelson,  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Water  Policy  and  Supply  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association, 
Saturday,  January  27.  Industry, 
said  Dr.  Nelson,  who  is  also  profes- 
sor of  Zoology  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, nrust  permit  a  flow  of  not  less 
than  4,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  into  the  Deleware  River  at 
Trenton,  this  being  needed  to  keep 
up  the  level  of  ground  waters  and 
to  prevent  entrance  of  salt  water 
into  land  adjacent  to  the  lower 
Deleware. 

He  said  that  present  plans  call 
for  guaranteed  minimum  flow  by 
releasing  impounded  waters  in  dry 
weather.  Industry  can  and  should 
be  made  to  remove  harmful  wastes 
from  the  water  it  uses  before  re- 
turning it  to  streams,  declared 
Henry  C.  Barkdale,  district  engin- 
eer on  ground  water  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Trenton. 

Value  of  Burning  Woodland 

Dr.  John  Cantion,  botanist  from 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  discussed  the 
value  of  occasional  winter  burning 
of  South  Jersey  pine  areas  with 
light  fires  to  increase  the  yield  of 
pine  timber  and  conversely  to  de- 
crease the  danger  from  forest  fires. 

The  keynote  of  the  meetingwas 
stressed  by  Vinton  Thompson  of 
Vincetown,  which  was  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  South  Jer- 
sey forests,  and  water  supplies  if 
the  cranberry  industry  is  to  con- 
tinue in  a  safe  position. 

Austin  C.  Goheen,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
plant  disease  specialist  showed  that 
fruit  rot  of  cranberries  enters  the 
berry  before  it  is  harvested  and 
does   not   spread   significantly. 

Airplane  fertilizing  is  practical 
for  cranberry  growers  C.  A.  Doeh- 
lert  reported  in  his  talk. 

Wm.  S.  Haines  New  President 

Succeeding  Thompson  as  presi- 
dent is  William  S.  Haines  of  Chat- 


worth;  Archer  Coddington,  Toms 
River  is  first  vice-president;  Theo- 
dore H.  Budd,  Jr.,  Pemberton,  sec- 
ond vice-president  and  Charles  A. 
Doehlert,    secretary-treasurer. 

MIDWEST  COOPERATIVE 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Eighty-six  mem'bers  of  the  Mid- 
west Cranberry  Cooperative,  meet- 
ing at  the  Elks  Club,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  heard  sales  reports  on  the 
National  Cranberry  Association 
and  American  Cranberry  Exchange. 
NCA  officials  reported  the  largest 
volume  of  processed  sales  in  the 
history  af  the  organization.  It 
was  statei,  plans  are  being  made 
to  process  i»bout  half  of  the  com- 
ing crop. 

Lester  Haines,  Chicago,  assistant 
sales  manager  lor  ACE  reviewed 
fresh  fruit  sales,  and  said  more 
fresh  fruit  were  sold  and  consumed 
than  in  previous  years. 

R.  J.  Lawless,  president  Wood 
County  National  Bank  urged  grow- 
ers to  remain  united,  and  to  co- 
operate fully.  The  future  of  the 
cranberry  looks  promising,  he  as- 
serted. 

A.  E.  Bark,  president  of  iWscon- 
sin  State  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation explained  the  effect  of 
social  security  law  changes  upon 
cranberry  growers. 

Leo  A.  Sorenson,  manager  of  the 
Midwest  told  the  group  the  co- 
op's members  had  produced  about 
one  half  of  the  1950  Wisconsin 
crop.  He  expects  the  1951  produc- 
tion will  be  about  the  same. 

Attending  the  annual  evening 
banquet  as  guests  were:  Alex  Sor- 
enson, Madison,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawless,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Walker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd    Rezin. 

N.  J.  Phone  Users 
Receive  Publicity 
On  Cranberries 

Patrons  of  the  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company  recently  re- 
ceived, with  their  monthly  bill,  a 
"stuffer"  conceijning  cranberries. 
This  reached  some  1,200,000  sub- 
scribers. 

Through  a  "get-together"  of 
Frank  P.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Editor  of 


"Tel-News"  of  the  Jersey  Bell 
Company,  Walt  Fort,  manager 
Growers'  Cranberry  Company,  New 
Jersey,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McNal- 
ly  of  ACE,  this  publicity  deal  was 
put  over. 

Mr.  Townsend  wrote  E.  C.  Mc- 
GreW  of  ACE  the  story  "makes  in- 
teresting reading  and  has  the  lit- 
tle extra  touch  of  an  oddity  at  the 
end,  (speaking  of  Peg-Leg  John 
Wood)  that  takes  it  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. In  editing  the  durn  folder, 
I  try  to  avoid  the  hackneyed — 
everyone  knows  that  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  and  lambas- 
ted all  tarnation  out  of  the  Hes- 
sians that  blizzardy  Christmas. 
But  did  you  know  that  George 
caught  cold  in  the  storm  and 
sneezed  out  his  false  teeth;  the 
teeth  were  made  of  wood  by  Paul 
Revere,  and  had  springs  in  them 
to  make  them  open  when  George 
'unchewed'?" 

The  article  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Townsend  then  proceeded  to  tell 
of  cranberry  growing  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  well-known  (to  cran- 
berry growers)  story  of  John  Webb 
and  his  discovery  of  the  "bounce" 
principal  of  the  separator. 

CHARLES  DEMPZE,  NEW 
PRESIDENT  ELM  LAKE 

Charles  Dempze,  veteran  grow- 
er of  Cranmoor,  Wisconsin  (about 
whom'  CRANBERRIES  will  short- 
tly  have  an  article)  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Elm  Lake 
Cranberry  Company.  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Corey,  Wisconsin  Rapids  was 
named  vice-president  and  Clare 
Smith  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  George  Wirtz  manages 
the  Cranmoor  Company  marsh. 
Mr.  Dempze  is  a  member  of  Wis- 
consin Cranberry  Sales  Company, 
while  the  Elm  Lake  Company  is  a 
member  of   Mid-west  co-op. 


A  hunter  couldn't  get  his  moose. 
This  happened  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. He  saw  huge  prints  in 
the  ground  while  out  hunting  and 
came  back  to  town  telling  his 
story.  Nobody  believed  him.  So 
he  went  back  and  dug  up  slabs  of 
frozen  earth  and  brought  back  the 
prints.  Moral:  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  prove  a  point  and  that 
you  are  not  a  liar,  even  though  you 
are  a   hunter. 

Five 


Near- Boston  Grower  Faithful  Attendant 
At  Cape  Area  Cranberry  Meetings 


Carlton  H.  Barrows,  with  Bogs  in  Middlesex  and  Norfolk 
Counties,  Comes  to  Learn  Culture  where  Cranberries  are 
Most  Grown — Interested  in  Finance,  He  Became  Grower 
When  He  Learned  of  Former  Profits  in  the  Business. 


by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


There  is  no  more  faithful  attendant  at  the  various  meetings  of 
growers  in  the  Cape  Cod  cranberry  area  than  Carlton  H.  Barro^vs,  who 
lives  at  1209  Boylston  street,  Boston.  He  has  built  bopc  in  Wobum, 
Middlesex  County,  north  of  Boston,  and  is  building  a  bog  in  Wrenthani 
in  Norfolk  county,  also  near  Boston.  He  manages  a  smaK  family  bog 
in  North  Reading,  also  in  Middlesex,  and  a  small  family  bog  in  East 
Cai-ver,  Plymouth  County,  the  very  heart  of  the  cranberr.V  industry. 

I  have  said  Mr.  Barrows,  but  he  really  is  not  alone  in  these  bog  pro- 
jects. His  partner  in  the  Woburn  ventui-e  is  Miss  BUnche  Cameron  of 
191  Park  drive,  Boston.  The  bog  is  operated  as  the  Woburn  Cranberry 
Company.  Miss  Cameron,  who  has  Falmouth  (Cape  Cod)  antecedents, 
is  also  a  considerable  owner  in  the  property  at  W^entham,  operated  as 
the  Wrentham  Cranberry  Company.  Mrs.  Barrows  herself  is  consider- 
able of  a  "cranberry  man". 

So  when  Barrows  comes  down 
from  Boston  to  attend  gatherings 
of  the  cranberry  clan  in  Southeast- 
ern Massachusetts  he  is  usually 
accompanied  by  his  partner,  his 
wife,  or  both.  All  three  are  equal- 
ly interested  in  the  cranberry  dis- 
cussions. "When  you  live  away 
from  'cranberry  center',  Barrows 
says,  "the  only  way  to  keep  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on  and  to 
learn  the  newest  in  cranberry  tech- 
nique is  to  go  where  cranberry  cul- 
ture is." 

Besides  being  a  cranberry  grow- 
er. Barrows  is  interested  in  finance. 
He  is  an  investment  broker,  work- 
ing for  a  well-known  Boston  firm. 
He  has  also  been  a  public  school 
administrator.  It  was  his  financial 
flare,  however,  that  got  him  into 
the  cranberry  business.  When  he 
found  out  during  the  1930-33  de- 
pression that  the  small  family  cran- 
berry bog  at  East  Carver  continued 
to  pay  good  dividends  in  spite  of 
the  general  financial  gloom,  and 
when  many  other  lines  of  endeavor 
were  failing,  he  became  acutely 
interested.  He  decided  that  he 
should  own  some  cranberry  prop- 
erty, if  possible. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  this 
came  about.  Carlton  Barrows  was 
born  in  AUston,  a  part  of  Boston, 
in  1903.  His  family  soon  moved  to 
Brookline,  another  part  of  greater 


Boston.  He  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  the  schools  there. 
His  parents,  Ernest  L.  and  Ruby 
M.  Barrows,  both  now  deceased, 
owned  five  acres  of  cranberry  bog 
in  the  Wenham  section  of  East 
Carver.  Both  ;narents,  at  first,  had 
a  single  acre  each.  It  was  about 
1912  when  Mrs.  Barrows  acquired 
the  first  piece.  As  the  family 
spent  the  summers  in  East  Carver, 
Carlton  had  been  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  cranberries  since  he  was 
a  boy.  In  fact,  he  says,  the  first 
dollar  he  ever  earned  was  by  pick- 
ing cranbeiries  by  hand  on  a  neigh- 
bor's bogs  in  Carver. 

These  bogs  were  built  by  the  late 
Willie  Vaughn,  a  well-known  Car- 
ver grower.  Although  he  was  no 
blood  relative.  Barrows  learned 
something  about  cranberrying 
fi-om  "Uncle"  Willie. 
Bookkeeping  Job  Interested  Him 
in   Cranberries 

Some  years  later  (1933)  he  was 
doing  a  bookkeeping  job  on  his 
mother's  account,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  that  year  the  property 
had  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent. 
That  intrigued  him  and  he  made 
some  investigations  and  found  that 
this  had  not  been  an  exceptional 
year  and  that  some  other  bogs  had 
produced  as  high  and  even  higher 
rates  of  profit.  That,  of  course, 
was  as  of  then. 


In  the  meantime,  since  being 
graduated  f'om  Brookline  High, 
Barrows  had  gone  to  Syracuse 
University  I  in  New  York  state, 
where  lie  obtained  an  A.  .B.,  spec- 
ializing in  English,  education  and 
economics.  He  then  became  prin- 
cipal of  schools  at  Freeville,  in  up- 
state New  York.  After  that  he 
became  principal  at  Cinncinatus, 
also  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Barrows, 
who  was  Hazel  Whittaker  of 
Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  had  a  teaching 
job  there  at  the  same  time. 

In  1933  he  got  an  M.  A.  degree 
at  Cornell.  However,  in  that  per- 
iod of  depression,  he  could  not  find 
a  satisfactory  opportunity  in  edu- 
cational work,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barrows  came  back  home  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  Boston.  He  en- 
tered the  investment  business.  He 
had  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  finance  and  economics. 

Looked  Around  for  a  Bog 

It  v,-as  then  he  happened  upon 
the  statements  of  the  Carver  bogs 
which  he  now  operates,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  good  future  in 
cranberry  growing.  He  began 
looking  around  to  find  a  bog  for 
himself.  Necessarily,  it  had  to  be 
one  which  could  be  obtained  for 
relatively  little  money.  He  went 
down  the  Cape,  visited  Dr.  H.  J. 
Franklin  at  the  State  Bog,  and 
talked  with  others.  He  found  that 
most  of  the  good  locations  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Barnstable  counties 
that  were  also  good  to  the  pocket- 
book  had  been  bought  up  and  were 
either  already  bog  or  being  held 
for  bog. 

Scouting  nearer  Boston  he  found 
two  locations  which  he  liked.  One 
was  in  Woburn,  the  other  in  Wren- 
tham. Both  could  be  bought  com- 
paratively cheap. 

The  Woburn  Property 

The  Woburn  location  had  for- 
merly been  a  cranberry  bog,  built 
early  in  the  century  by  a  Dr.  H.  K. 
Walker,  later  of  Falmouth.  This 
property  had  consisted  of  10  acres 
in  vines,  with  about  35  acres  in  all. 
The  date  was  1940.  Barrows  was 
a  cranberry  grower,  although  he 
had  to  have  financial  associates  in 
the  venture,  acquiring  several  part- 
ners. One  was  Miss  Cameron. 
Eventually  the  others  were  bought 
out,  leaving  just  the  two. 

Formerly  the  property  had  been 
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p,  pond,  known  as  Burbank  pond, 
according-  to  the  old  maps.  It  had 
been  a  source  of  watir  supply  foi' 
the  city  of  Charleston  Later  the 
pond  had  provided  wiite''-  power 
for  a  saw  factory.  As  Si, former 
pond,  the  cite  had  a  good  pea*-,  ecnA 
ir.uck  bottom.  Barrows  has  aces- 
crvoir  of  anproximately  15  acres, 
which,  though  shallow,  does  the 
trick  of  winter  and  frost  flooding 
by  gravity  flow.  The  bog  is  in  two 
sections.  When  he  bought  the 
piece  the  bog  had.  entirely  run  out 
and  it  meant  complete  rebuilding. 

Incidentally,  this  bog  is  but  10 
miles  from  the  State  House  at 
Boston  and  is  within  the  city  limits 
of  the  city  of  Woburn,  making  it 
the  nearest  bop-  to  Boston.  Woburn 
is  an  industrial  city,  chiefly  leather 
tanning,  and  also  a  residential 
suburb  of  the  capitol  city  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Barrows,  who  is  quite  a  theorist, 
doesn't  like  the  popular  Early 
Blacks  as  well  as  he  likes  Howes. 
The  Woburn  bog  is  all  Howes,  the 
first  acre  and  a  half  being  set  in 
1940. 

He   Likes  Howes 

He  thinks  he  gets  a  better  yield 
with  Howes,  and  so  disagrees  with 
thoe  who  follow  the  present  ten- 
dency of  planting  more  and  more 
Blacks.  He  knows  the  Howes  are 
less  resistant  to  false  blossom,  but 
he  knows  this  disease  can  be  con- 
quered by  keeping  down  the  blunt- 
nosed  leafhopper.  This  he  does. 
One  thing  he  likes  about  the  Howes 
is  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  Black. 
Since  the  entire  crop  goes  to  can- 
ning, NCA  paying  by  the  hundred- 
weight, he  considers  this  quite  an 
advantage  in  itself.  He  also  thinks 
the  Howe  is  a  better  berry  for 
Middlesex  County  than  the  Black. 
He  has  found  that  Blacks  do  poorly 
compared  to  Howes  on  older  bogs 
at  Carlisle  and  Wilmington  (owned 
by  the  Lowell  Cranberry  Company) 
not  too  far  from  Woburn. 

Not  only  has  he  gone  into  Late 
Howes,  but  has  two  acres  of  Round 
Howes  at  Woburn  (and  two  at 
Wrentham)  which  give  him  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
this  little-planted  variety.  This 
Round  Howe  is  a  big  berry.  He 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it 
has  never  become  more  popular. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Barrows  points  out. 


wrote  in  Bulletin  No.  447,  page  7, 
in  1948,  "Round  Howes  is  perhaps 
the    most    productive   berry". 

Moreover,  careful  records  of  the 
bog  at  Carver  show  substantially 
greater  yields  in  Howes  than  for 
equal  areas  of  Blacks.  This  is  in 
spite  of  a  severe  false  blossom  in- 
fection in  the  Howes  there. 
His  Foreman  to  be  Grower 
Foreman  at  the  Woburn  bog  is 
John  Chase,  an  ex-GI.  He  shares 
muc;U\0f  Barrows'  enthusiasm  for 
the  cranberry  business  as  he  rec- 
ently purchased  2^/2  acres  of  bog 
in  Chelnisjford,  which  is  15  miles 
northwest  «f  Woburn. 

Chase  livfcs  in  a  four-room  cot- 
tage on  the  Woburn  bog.  Most  of 
this  he  built  hhjiself  with  the  help 
of  his  father,  tK,e  materials  being- 
furnished  by  the  Woburn  Cran- 
berry Company.  ,He  has  water, 
electricity,  gas,  telephone,  and  even 
television.  A  large  pic^ture  window 
frames  the  Woburn  bog  and  reser- 
voir. 

Woburn  Not  Colder- 
Barrows  does  not  find  this  north- 
of-Boston  bog  colder — in  frost 
season — than  bogs  more  to  the 
south.  Temperatures  are  a  lot 
lower  in  the  winter  and  there  is 
more  snow  than  on  the  Cape.  How- 
ever, this  bog  is  only  about  12 
miles  from  the  ocean  and  about 
four  from   the   nearest  salt  water 


river.  As  he  is  so  far  out  of  the 
general  cranberry  district,  he  has 
derived  his  own  frost  formula  from 
those  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  sub- 
scribes to  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  frost  warning 
service — sort  'of  as  a  matter  of 
"douiale  indemnity."  He  generally 
finds  his  frost  temperatures  are 
two  degrees  above  that  predicted 
for  the  State  Bog  in  Dr.  Franklin's 
forecast.  He  is  about  two  degrees, 
or  more,  warmer  than  the  more 
northerly  and  inland  bog  at  Car- 
lisle. 

Barrows  does  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  much  water  at  any  time.  He 
pulls  his  water  in  March  and  leaves 
it  off,  except  for  frost  reflooding. 
He  may  not  put  it  on  for  the  win- 
ter until  he  fears  winter-killing  in 
January  or  February.  April  is  apt 
to  be  colder  than  on  the  Cape.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  use  of  water 
is  best  if  kept  to  a  minim'um.  As 
the  bog  is  quite  level  he  can  frost 
flood  in  30  minutes  and  cover  every 
vine  in  an  hour.  He  has  never  had 
less  than  three  floodings  ahead  of 
him,  even  in  the  last  two  extra  dry 
years. 

There  is  no  sand  at  the  Woburn 
bog,  although  this  would  not  be 
true  of  most  other  present  or  po- 
tential bog  sites  in  Middlesex 
County.  The  Woburn  company 
buys  its  sand,  at  a  cost  comparable 


9W  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Tiy  Some  Constructive  Thinking  And  Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Hancock  G-OESO 
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to   digging  and   handling   its   own, 
he  says. 

Biggest  crop  to  date  at  the  bog 
was  in  1949,  500  barrels.  Barrows 
feels  the  bog  is  just  about  now 
getting  to  be  in  shape  for  full  pro- 
duction and  hopes  for  a  1,000  bar- 
rel avei'age  in  the  future. 

To  Use  Western  Picker 

The  Woburn  bog  has  been 
scooped,  with  some  hand  picking, 
because  of  young  vines.  He  ex- 
pects to  machine  pick  in  the  future 
and  has  bought  a  Western  Picker. 
He  has  found  he  can  machine  pick 
for  about  half  the  cost  and  the 
machine  picks  a  little  cleaner  than 
scooping.  He  believes  the  Western 
is  almost  as  valuable  for  its  prun- 
ing as  in  harveting  the  crop. 

As  was  previously  stated,  all  ber- 
ries gO'  to  the  canners.  The  Wo- 
burn Cranberry  Company  joined 
NCA  as  a  100  percent  member  be- 
fore there  was  a  crop  on  the 
property.  Barrows  says  he 
thoroughly  learned  the  value  of  co- 
operatives for  farmers  while  teach- 
ing school  in  the  up-state  New 
York  district.  This  is  a  milk-pro- 
ducing area  and  he  talked  with 
the  producers  there.  "I  was  com- 
pletely sold  on  the  idea  of  coopera- 
tives long  before  I  even  thought  of 
owning  a  cranberry  bog,"  he  says. 
"Joining  a  good  co-op  is  the  only 
way  a  small  farmer,  including  the 
sm-all  cranberry  grower  has  a 
chance'". 

From  the  Woburn  bog  the  ber- 
ries are  trucked  down  to  the  main 
NCA  plant  at  Hanson  as  soon  as 
picked.  There  are  no  screenhouse 
or  storage  facilities  at  the  Woburn 
bog. 

Barrows  is  now  a  director  of  Na- 
tional Cranberry  Association,  hav- 
ing been  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  July.  He  is  very 
proud  of  this  opportunity  to  serve 
the  co-op. 

At  Wrenthani,  in  which  eight  in 
all  are  interested  there  are  15 
acres  set  and  five  more  to  be 
planted  this  spring.  The  vines  as 
at  Woburn  are  all  either  Late  or 
Round  Howes.  A  total  of  40  acres 
can  be  put  in.  Mr.  Barrows  is  pres- 
ident of  this  company. 

There  is  one  other  bog  in  that 
town  in  Norfolk  County.  This 
new  Wrentham  bog  gets  its  water 
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from  Lakes  Pearl  and  Archer. 
Flowage,  as  at  Woburn  is  by 
gravity.  Barrows  expects  to  have 
just  about  the  best  possible  flow- 
age.  Each  of  the  eight  sections 
will  have  independent  flowage  and 
drainage  facilities.  "Water  on  in 
one  hour.  Water  ofT  in  one  hour" 
is  the  goal  he  is  shooting  at.  Thi.= 
property  was  all  virgin  cranberry 
land,  mostly  leatherleaf  swam?. 

At  Wrentham  there  is  plenty  of 
sand  available,  no  less  thar  three 
pits.  A  railroad  with  a  home-made 
locomotive  is  used  for  sanding. 
Other  equipment  incAides  two 
trucks  and  a  gas  shovel.  A  Friend 
sprayer  is  used  for  both  bogs. 
There  will  be  no  screenhouse  at 
Wrentham,  but  bcries  will  be  sent 
directly  to  Hanson,  as  is  the  pro- 
cedure  at  Woburn. 

There  is  also  a  full-time  foreman 
at  Wrentharc,  a  Woburn  man  and 
former  GL  He  is  William  Ander- 
son, who  lives  on  the  property  and 
is  developing  a  mink  farm  on  the 
side. 

Wrentham  "Best  Bet" 
"Wrentham,"  says  Barrows, 
"should  be  a  fine  bog.  I  think  it 
will  be  our  best  bet  and  the  one 
which  will  take  most  of  my  time." 
In  talking  with  Barrows,  it  was 
evident  he  is  something  of  a  theo- 
rist and  individualist,  as  he  admits 
he  is.  It  was  encouraging  to  find 
a  grower  that  did  not  seem 
especially  pessimistic  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  cranberry  industry,  and 
one  who  felt  that  berries  can  be 
produced  at  sufliciently  low  cost  so 
that  the  selling  price  need  not  be 
high.  He  would  diff'er  with  many 
in  estimating  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  barrel  of  cranberries  has 
risen  greatly  with  the  rising  costs 
of  the  past  few  years,  this  being- 
due  to  economies  now  possible  with 
newer  equipment  and  agricultural 
chemicals  for  insect  and  weed  con- 
trol. 

Besides  belonging  to  NCA  Bar- 
rows is  a  mem'ber  of  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association. 
As  stated,  he  attends  with  almost 
religious  fervor,  association,  cran- 
berry club  and  other  meetings 
which  concern  cranberries.  He  al- 
most invariably  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions. 

Raised   Fund   for   Calculator 
A  few  years  ago  he  felt  that  Dr. 


/ 

Franklin  neected  a  mechanical  cal- 
culator in  crmpiling  the  intricate 
figures  in  bis  research  work.  He 
went  out  a»d  raised  a  fund  so  that 
the  Exreriment  Station  was  pro- 
vided ivith  a  Marchant  calculator, 
whicA  has  since  been  used  a  great 
deal  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others 
at  the  station. 

Singing  is  Barrow's  hobby.  He 
is  a  tenor.  He  was  recently  made 
treasurer  of  the  noted  Cecilia  So- 
ciety of  Boston.  As  a  youth,  he 
was  soprano  soloist  at  Trinity 
Church,  of  which  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber. 

Wisconsin 
''Cranboree''  Plans 
For  Sept.  '51  Already 
in  The  Making 


The  1951  annual  "Cranboree," 
put  on  by  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  not  un- 
til September  29  next,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  "Cranboree"  committee 
have  already  met  at  the  Hotel 
Witter  in  that  Wisconsin  cranber- 
ry city  and  begun  definite  plan 
making.  This  date  is  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  the  month. 

The  committee  under  its  chair- 
man, Richard  Davis,  plans  a 
special  contest  aimed  at  obtaining 
"Cranboree"  emblems  to  be  used 
in  promoting  the  affair.  The  em- 
blem will  be  used  on  bumper  strips, 
stickers,  buttons,  posters  and  other 
advertising   copy. 

Realizing  it  has  a  difficult  job 
on  its  hands  to  top  the  1950  parade 
the  committee  plans  to  bring  in 
specialty  groups  to  participate. 
An  air  force  display,  and  air  force 
and  naval  plane  fight  and  several 
promotional  bands  and  entertain- 
ment features  are  being  consider- 
ed. It  was  pointed  out  that  al- 
though a  national  emergency 
exists,  it  is  expected  the  aff'air  will 
go  on,  although  it  may  be  "tailor- 
ed" to  fit  conditions  in  this  country 
at  that  time. 

Included  on  the  committee  are  C. 
D.  Hair'mond,  Jr.,  general  mana- 
ger Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales 
Company  and  Henry  Duckart,  pres- 
ident of  Mid-west  Cranberry  Co-op. 
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'51   SHOULD  BE  BETTER 


WHAT  this  year  holds  in  store  for  man- 
kind, it  seems  to  us  the  prediction  of 
the  humblest  citizen  is  about  as  good  as 
that  of  our  most  learned  and  honored 
statesmen.  We  doubt  if  anyone  on  this 
earth  knows — even  Joe  Stalin  himself. 
Ever  keeping  this  chaos  of  world  conditions 
in  mind,  what  are  the  prospects  for  that 
relatively  minute  section  of  humanity,  the 
American  cranberry  grower?  That  is, 
speaking  financially. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  that  1951  will 
deal  more  kindly  with  the  cultivators  of 
cranberries.  "You  can  expect  better  re- 
turns in  '51  for  your  cranberries",  were  the 
words  of  George  Westcott,  Extension  Econ- 
omist of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
to  Plymouth  County  cranberry  clubs. 
"Lew"  Norwood  said  growers  could  expect 
a  return  to  more  normal  returns  for  a  bar- 
rel of  cranberries.  Credit  restrictions 
may  make  more  money  available  for  the 
purchase  of  cranberries.  Growers  we  talk 
to  are  more  encouraged  with  the  improved 
situation  of  the  surpluses. 

From  another  source  we  read  farm  net 
income  prospects  for  the  current  year  indi- 
cate a  15  per  cent  rise  over  1950,  due  to 
prospective  higher  prices  and  bigger  pro- 
duction. There  will  be  more  employment, 
larger  incomes,  with  the  tremendous  war 
spending.  Farm  prices  so  far  have  not 
kept  pace  with  industrial  raw  materials. 
Since  Korea,  industrial  materials  have  risen 
33  per  cent;  farm  prices  only  7.  Agricul- 
tural prices  could  and  should  show  im- 
provement. Yet  we  really  don't  know 
what  will  happen  in  '51 — except  that 
things  do  look  upwards  to  us  for  the  cran- 
berry grower. 

FORESTRY— AGAI N 


T'HERE  is  considerable  emphasis  upon 
forestry  .just  now.  We  are  speaking 
particularly  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  the  cranberry  grower  to  cash 
in  upon  his  woodland.  Maybe  not  immedi- 
ately, but  in  the  course  of  time.  Cran- 
berry Specialist  "Dick"  Beattie  made  some 
excellent  comments  upon  this  subject  in  his 
department  in  CRANBERRIES  last  month. 
In  the  next  issue  we  have  planned  an  arti- 
cle about  H.  F.  Whiting  of  Plympton,  who 
has  one  of  the  finest  stands  of  pine  around 
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his  bogs  of  anyone  in  the  state.     Mr.  Whit- 
ing is  a  real  tree  enthusiast. 

The  Bo.ston  Globe  recently  had  a  lead- 
ing editorial  upon  the  subject  of  forestry, 
although  this  concerned  public  forests, 
rather  than  individual.  This  stated  the  first 
public  forest  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  established  in  1914  and  to- 
day there  are  126  other  municipalities 
which  have  placed  land  under  the  Town 
Forest  Act.  "Here  is  an  opportunity  (for- 
estry) for  advancing  the  interests  of  Massa- 
chusetts people  in  the  only  raw  material 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  wood.  .  .  .  Four  decades  ago 
horses  furnished  the  power  necessary  for 
daily  business.  These  animals  had  to  be 
fed  with  grain  and  hay.  Then  came  the 
combustion  engine  .  .  .  horses  became  fewer 
and  many  a  field  that  had  produced  food 
for  them  was  allowed  to  grow  up  into 
brush." 

Nine 


NFXESSARY  FUNCTION  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  CLUB— Members  of  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Cranberry  Club  crowd  around  Secretary  G.  T.  Beaton  to  pay 
annual  dues.  Left  to  right  are  Rayiior  Gifford,  Frank  P.  Crandon,  Robert  Hammond, 
Frark    Butler    and    William    Buller.  (CRANBERRIES    Photo) 


Predict  Increased 
Prices   For  Growers 
In  Coming  Season 


Economist's  Talk  at  Ply- 
mouth County  Club  Meet- 
ings Gives  Encouragement 
of  More  Normal  Prices,  if 
Taxes  are  Not  too  High — 
Panel  Discusses  Produc- 
tion of  Quality  Fruit. 

"If  taxes  do  not  take  too  much 
of  the  consumer's  spending  power, 
cranberry  prices  will  be  on  a  near 
normal  level  in  1951  and,  an  in- 
crease in  returns  to  the  grower  can 
be  expected,"  growers  were  told 
at  the  first  winter  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  and  South  Shore, 
(Mass.)  Cranberry  Clubs,  Tuesday 
evening,  January  16,  at  Kingston 
find.  Wednesday  afternoon,  January 
17,  at  Rochester.  The  principal 
speaker  was  George  Westcott, 
e.'onomist.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts (at  Kingston)  with  Ply- 
rrauth  County  Associate  County 
Agent  Lewis  F.  Norwood  substi- 
tuting and  using  the  same  speech 
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material    at   Rochester. 

The  subject  of  these  two  talks 
was  "The  Business  and  Agricultur- 
al Outlook  for  1951."  The  matters 
of  the  effect  of  the  present  arma- 
ment program  and  war  effort  upon 
prices,  demand,  labor,  supplies  and 
the  cost  of  production  were  dis- 
cussed. It  was  asserted  that  agri- 
cultural labor  w-ll  be  scarcer  and 
wages  higher.  Equipment  will  be 
scarcer  and  prices  will  be  higher, 
and  repair  parts  especially  hard  to 
obtain.  Fertilizer  supplies  were 
adequate  at  present,  but  growers 
were  told  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  get  in  supplies  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. The  same  was  true  of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides.  For  one  thing 
transportation  might  hamper  the 
filling  of  orders  when  supplies  were 
most  needed. 

Must   Mechanize  Still   More 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Korea,  it 
was  explained,  wholesale  prices 
would  not  have  jumped  up  again 
following  a  leveling  off  in  1948, 
and  farm  pi'ices  would  have  not 
fallen  below  the  general  level  of 
business.  "You  as  farmers  must 
mechanize  still  more  or  lower  your 
costs  in  some  other  wav.    With  so 


LONG    BEACH    CLUB 
ELECTS    1951    OFFICERS 

The  Long  Beach  (Washington 
Cranberry  club  held  its  regula 
meeting  recently  with  1351  ofScers 
elected.  The  officers  are:  Joe  Rowe, 
president;  W.  H.  Morton,  vice-pres-^ 
ident;  Mrs.  Robert  Meriwether, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  Ne'son,] 
treasurer. 

First  meeting  of  1951  was  held 
January  11  and  brought  forth  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  advertisin;r 
value  of  placing  exhibits  in  scnva 
of  the  State  fairs,  and  particularly 
the  larger  ones.  A  committee  wasl 
appointed  to  report  back  to  thel 
club  on  the  cost  of  placing  such 
exhibits. 

Dr.  Clarke  made  a  report  on  the 
inaiketing  situation  to  date.    D.  J. 
Crowley    advises    growers    to    get 
their  bog  pruning  done  as  soon  as  I 
possible. 

much  of  our  production  going  into 
armaments  your  living  standards 
will  have  to  be  cut.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  our  country's  output  to  be 
devoted  to  armaments  is  not  too 
high  we  will  not  be  hurt  too  bad, 
because  we  have  such  a  high  stan- 
dard   of    living. 

"Should  our  war  production  run 
up  to  43  percent  this  will  hurt. 
People  will  have  about  50  percent 
less  to  buy  and  50  percent  more 
money  to  buy  with.  But  increas- 
ing taxes  will  help  keep  inflation 
down,  there  is  already  reduced 
ci'edit  and  installment  buying, 
more  war  bonds  may  be  sold." 
At  Rochester,  Mr.  Norwood  said 
he  personally  did  not  believe  taxes 
will  be  so  stiff  as  to  "kill  off  busi- 
ness. Those  at  the  top  in  Wash- 
ington are  too  smart  to  kill  off  the 
votes  by  really  killing  taxation." 
He  added  the  consumers  should 
have  ample  money  left  with  which 
to  buy  such  items  as  cranberries. 
Stress  Quality  Fruit  Production 

At  bcth  meetings  a  grower's 
panel  under  the  direction  of  Cran- 
berry Specialist  J.  Richard  Beattie 
discussed  the  effects  that  "water 
management,  use  of  fertilizers  and 


fungicides  and  vine  growth  has  on 
quality  of  cranberries."  The  panel 
included  Dr.  H.  F.  Bergman  of 
Amherst,  Dr.  F.  B.  Chandler, 
Frank  Butler,  supervising  foreman 
Makepeace  company,  and  J.  T. 
Kelley  of  the  East  Wareham  Ex- 
perirc'ent  Station. 

The  sessions  were  the  first  in  a 
series,  arranged  by  County  Agent 
Norwood,  with  the  stress  upon  pro- 
ducing quality  fruit.  February 
meetings  of  the  clubs  will  concern 
harvesting,  handling  and  storage 
practices  while  the  March  gather- 
ings will  emphasize  care  in  screen- 
ing, packaging  and  shipping. 
Dr.  Bergman 

Dr.  Bergman  pointed  out  the 
two  most  used  fungicides  to  pre- 
vent rot  were  Fermate  or  Bord- 
eaux Mixture  and  while  both  were 
good  he  preferred  Fermate,  under 
most  conditions,  as  this  can  be 
mixed  with  insecticides  in  the 
spray  application.  Applications 
should  be  made,  generally  speaking 
only  twice,  as  he  found  extra  doses 
seldom  gave  extra  benefits.  The 
first  should  be  made  very  early 
when  the  flowers  are  first  in 
blossom,  and  the  second  when 
about  %  of  the  blossoms  have 
dropped  from  the  flowers.  Not 
more  than  three  weeks  should 
elapse  between  treatments. 

He  said  he  considered  75  percent 
effective  results  satisfactory,  or 
perhaps  80  in  some  instances.  He 
said  he  had  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain 100  percent  results,  although 
he  had  achieved  90,  and  that  even 
50  percent  was  better  than  no 
spraying  at  all. 

"Too  much  water  on  a  bog 
causes  rot,"  he  said.  "Don't  keep 
water  too  high  in  the  ditches;  keep 
the  bog  dry  during  the  flowering 
aids  rot.  This  is  caused  sometinTes 
by  the  use  of  too  much  fertilizer. 
Dense  vine  growth  besides  encour- 
aging rot,  makes  the  treatment  of 
rot  less  effective." 

Mr.   Butler 

Mr.  Butler  began  by  saying  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  factor 
— outside  of  weather — was  more 
important  to  quality  fruit  than  the 
use  made  of  water.  "Twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  practiced  early 
water.  We  believed  this  reduced 
the   quantity,   but     improved     the 


quality.  Today,  I  wonder  if 
there  is  even  any  reduction  of 
quantity,  and  certainly  there  is  im- 
proved quality."  He  said  the  Make- 
peace company  worked  on  a  sched- 
ule of  two  years  late  and  one  year 
early.  Water  is  usually  drawn  off 
about  May  25.  "With,  late  water 
you  can  do  little  damage  in  frost 
reflows  up  to  June  10th.  Holding 
winter  water  until  May  25th  is 
better  than  taking  it  off  in  April, 
and  reflowings." 

He  added  that  bogs  have  to  be- 
come acclimated  to  late  water. 
"There  will  be  a  loss  of  quantity 
for  the  first  two  years  or  so.  We 
find  late  water  good  for  both 
quality  and  quantity." 

Dr.    F.    B.    Chandler 

Dr.  Chandler  reported  fertilizer 
increases  rot,  and  particularly  with 
a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen 
used.  However,  he  said  if  a  grow- 
er used  fertilizer  "with  i-eason"  the 
percentage  of  rot  will  not  be  in- 
creased, or  at  least  not  unduly, 
particularly  with  a  balanced  fertil- 
izer. 

The    improper   use   of   water,   he 
considered  more  important  in  pro- 
ducing excessive  i-ot  than  the  use 
of  fertilizer. 
Effect  of  Vine  Growth  on  Quality 

"There  are  some  bogs,  and  parts 
of  bogs,  where  vines  are  so  heavy 
that  they  do  not  bear  well",  said 


Mr.  Kelley.  "These  vines  make  the 
most  of  this  top  growth  that  does 
the  harm  from  the  first  week  in 
July  until  the  middle  of  August. 
This  top  growth  seems  to  cover  up 
many  of  the  blossoms  and  the  small 
berries  so  they  do  not  develop.  I 
think  it  is  the  lack  of  sunshine  and 
ventilation  that  causes  this. 

Many  of  the  berries  show  a  poor 
color  and  are  weak,  regardless  of 
how  late  they  are  picked  from 
vines  that  are  too  heavy,  and  they 
are  bruised  a  lot  more  from  scoop- 
ing from  thick  vines  than  they  are 
from   vines   of   normal   growth. 

"In  general,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to 
grow  too  many  vines  than  it  is  to 
get  clear  of  them  after  they  get 
too  heavy.  I  have  seen  a  few  bogs 
where  altogether  too  much  fertil- 
izer has  been  used,  and  the  only 
places  that  there  were  any  berries 
was  where  the  fertilizer  spreader 
had  missed. 

"I  feel  sure  that  when  you  have 
a  bog  with  heavy  vines,  you  should 
treat  it  difTerently  from  your  other 
bogs.  You  should  prune  it  as  soon 
as  possible  after  picking,  or  else 
wait  until  the  vines  begin  to  color 
up  well  the  following  spring.  You 
should  run  your  bog  as  dry  as  you 
dare  to  during  July  and  August. 

"With  vines  that  are  inclined  to 
be  heavy,  and  yet  bearing  well, 
you  should  be  more  careful  of  get- 
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ting  frosted  or  damaged  by  insects, 
as  you  are  liable  to  throw  your 
boz  out  of  balance  and  the  growth 
will  all  go  into  vines. 

"However,  where  vines  are  too 
thin  and  rr.'any  of  the  berries  lay 
on  the  sand,  the  berries  are  more 
likely  to  get  baked  on  days  with 
high    temperatures." 

Question  and  Answer  Period 

There  followed  a  highly  in- 
structive and  lively  question  and 
answer  period.  One  point  which 
brought  out  a  great  deal  of  debate 
and  difference  of  opinion  was  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  lessening 
or  eliminating  the  traditional  Cape 
Cod  practice  of  re-sanding.  Some 
held  this  might  be  done  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  at  least  if  float-boat- 
ing could,  be  resorted  to,  to  clean 
up  'trash"  on  the  bog  floor,  if  suffi- 
cient pruning  was  done  and  there 
was  adequate  fertilization.  No  de- 
"ision  was  reached,  but  the  debate 
brought  up  a  point  which  set  gi-ow- 
ers  thinking.  However,  it  was 
pointed  out,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Chandler  that  if  sanding  was  les- 
.■^tned  or  eliminated,  the  costs  of 
float-boating,  heavy  pruning  and 
fertilizing  might  off-set  the  costs 
of  sanding  so  that  the  grower 
might  not  be  ahead  at  all  in  a 
financial  sense. 

To  the  question  "Do  you  have  as 
much  success  with  holding  late  on 
Howes  as  on  Early  Blacks  after  a 
grub  flow?",  the  answer  was  "not 
to  hold  for  Howes." 

Q.     "Does    flash    flooding    effect 
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quality  of  fruit?" 

A.  "Yes,  on  bogs  out  of  level, 
there  is  poor  quality  on  the  low 
spots." 

Q.  "Can  your  foliage  indicate 
a  need  of  fertilizer?" 

A.  Dr.  Chandler:  "I  like  to  see 
a  bog  green,  perhaps  a  darker 
green  than  some  prefer.  When  the 
leaves  show  a  light  green  a  lack  of 
fertilizer  is  indicated;  when  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  show  yellowish, 
there  is  a  greater  need  of  fertil- 
izer and  when  the  edges  show  or- 
ange there  is  absolute  need." 

Q.  "Can  you  ever  justify  burn- 
ing over  a  bog  for  reducing 
vines?" 

A.  A  difference  of  opinion,  but 
not  as  a  general  practice  except 
under  certain  favorable  conditions, 
and  in  any  event  not  unless  the 
surface  of  the  bog  is  sufficiently 
wet." 

At  Rochester  a  resolution  was 
voted  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Elthea 
Atwood  expressing  the  club's  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  Ellis  D.  At- 
wood, a  charter  and  always  active 
member.  The  Southeastern  -club 
has  approximately  100  members 
with  dues  paid  up,  Treasurer  G.  T. 
Beaton  repoi-ted.  A  vote  was  taken 
that  suppers  follow  the  afternoon 
meetings  for  this  year,  this  being 
on  motion  of  Emile  St.  Jacques. 

Presiding  at  the  Kingston  meet- 
ing was  "Lew"  Billings,  vice-pres- 
ident in  the  absence  of  President 
Stanley  D.  Benson.  Dr.  Chandler 
did  not  appear  on  the  progranr  at 
Kingston  as  he  was  attending  a 
meeting  at  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Ryania,  A  New 
Insecticide  For 
Fruitworm  Control 


As  result  fo  two  years'  of  ex- 
perimentation throughout  the 
cranberry-growing  areas  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ryania  and  Ryania  for- 
mulations are  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Mass.  Experiment  Station, 
East  Wareham,  in  1951  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  cranberry  fruitworm, 
Mineola  vaecinii  (Riley). 

Ryania  is  a  recently  discovered 
botanical  insecticide  possessing 
unique  properties.  It  is  toxic  to  a 
wide  range  of  insect  species;  yet 
it  appears  to  offer  little  or  no 
hazard  of  toxicity  to  man,  in  ap- 
plication or  as  a  residue  on  crops. 
Likewise  it  has  not  demonstrated 
any  phytotoxic  properties.  Ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  operators 
who  have  applied  the  material, 
both  in  spray  and  dust  form,  it  is 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  insecti- 
cides used  to  control  the  fruit- 
worm. It  causes  no  dermatitis, 
dryness  to  the  throat,  or  other 
symptoms  that  are  so  prevalent 
to  field  men  during  late  June  and 
early  July  on  the  Cape. 

Tropical  American  Family 

Ryania  is  a  tropical  American 
genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  be- 
longing to  the  family,  Flacourt- 
iaceae.  The  principal  source  of  the 
insecticidal   material   has  been  the 
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stem  Wood  of  Kyania  species,  a 
species  native  of  Trinidad.  Other 
species  occur  in  different  areas  of 
northern  South  America  and  in  the 
Amazon  Basin.  These  species  ap- 
pear to  contain  principles  similar 
to  those  found  in  Ryania  species, 
although  generally  at  lower  con- 
centrations. The  stem  wood,  that 
part  of  the  plant  commercially 
collected,  is  cut  in  the  jungle, 
bundled  for  ease  of  handling,  and 
dragged  by  oxen  to  the  motor 
roads.  It  is  then  transported  by 
truck  to  drying  sheds  and  air- 
dried  for  about  three  months.  The 
dry  Ryania,  which  is  from  1  to 
3  inches  in  diameter,  is  then  cut 
to  uniform  3-foot  lengths  for  ease 
of  transportation  to  North  Ameri- 
ca. On  arrival  the  wood  is  pulver- 
ized to  a  fine  powder,  about  95  per- 
cent of  which  passes  through  a 
200-mesh   screen. 

First  Tried  in  1942 
The  insecticidal  value  of  Ryania 
speciosa  was  first  observed  by  the 

(1)  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Franklin,  Entomoli- 
gist  in  Charge,  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station,  East  Wareham, 
Massachusetts,  and  to  his  staff  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance 
with  this  work. 


Merck  Research  Fellow,  Dr.  Ralph 
E.  Heal,  at  Rutgers  University  in 
1942.  The  first  examination  of 
Ryania  under  field  conditions  was 
made  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  It  was 
then  recognized  to  be  outstanding- 
ly effective  against  the  European 
coi-n  borer.  Further  work  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  established 
that  the  pulverized  stem  of  Ryania 
speciosa  likewise  was  effective  in 
control  of  this  species,  and  this 
work  was  the  basis  of  the  first  re- 
port of  the  insecticidal  activity  by 
Pepper  and  Carruth  (1945).  These 
and  other  practical  investigations 
have  established  that  dusts,  pre- 
pared from  the  pulverized  stem  of 
Ryania  speciosa  in  concentrations 
of  30  or  40  percent,  or  aqueous- 
suspension  sprays  of  this  same 
plant  material  are  effective. 

In  tests  against  other  insect 
species  Ryania  has  been  found  to 
be  very  effective  against  the 
sugarcane  borer.  As  a  result  of 
work  done  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Sugar- 
cane Laboratory  at  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  Louisiana  State  Ex- 
perim'ental  Station  at  Baton  Rouge 
during    1947,    1948,    1949,    Ryania 


was  included  in  the  1950  recom- 
mendations for  the  first  time. 
Heretofore  cryolite  had  been  the 
recommended  insecticide.  The  ad- 
vantages of  Ryania  for  use  in 
sugarcane  borer  control  ai'e  the 
absence  of  any  dileterious  effects 
to  the  crop  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  induce  heavy 
infestations  of  the  yellow  sugar- 
cane  aphid. 

First    Tried    in    Cranberries — 1949 

Ryania  was  first  tried"  experi- 
mentally on  the  cranberry  fruit- 
worm  on  the  Cape  during  June, 
1949,  as  a  result  of  a  previous  con- 
versation between  th  writer  and 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Franklin.  This  work 
was  reported  by  the  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 
43:  (1):  112.  In  1950  the  Ryania 
spray  was  reduced  from  the  7 
pounds  with  Vs  pound  of  wetting 
agent  used  in  1949  to  6  pounds  in 
100  gallons  of  water  without  a 
wetting  agent.  It  was  applied  at 
a  rate  of  500  gallons  per  acre  for 
the  first  application — 400  gallons 
for  the  second  application. 

Test  plots  were  arranged  in  ran- 
dom fashion  throughout  Plymouth 
County.  Test  plots  and  check 
plots    were    each    one-fifth    of    an 
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acre   in   area. 

Ryania  as  a  40  percent  dust, 
rotenone  as  a  5  percent  dust  and 
cryolite  dust  were  applied  at  a  rate 
of  50  pounds  per  acre.  The  Ryania 
spray  was  used  at  a  rate  of  7 
pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water 
without  a  wetting  agent.  It  was 
applied  at  a  rate  of  500  gallons  to 
the  acre  for  the  first  application — 
400  gallons  for  the  second  applica- 
tion. The  5  percent  rotenone  spray 
was  applied  at  a  rate  of  7  pounds 
with  2  pounds  of  fish  oil  soap  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  It  was  ap- 
plied at  a  i-ate  of  500  gallons  to 
the  acre  for  the  first  application — 
400  gallons  for  the  second  applica- 
tion. The  cryolite  spray  was  used 
at  a  rate  of  6  pounds  in  100  gallons 
of  water.  It  was  applied  at  a  rate 
of  500  gallons  for  the  first  applica- 
tion— 400  gallons  for  the  second 
application. 

The  sprays  were  applied  with  a 
sprayer  of  COO  gallons  capacity 
which  had  a  cranberry  bog  boom 
attachment  with  six  nozzles.  The 
pressure  employed  was  300  pounds 
in  all  tests.  The  dust  was  applied 
with  a  tricycle  even-feed  ground 
duster  with  a  capacity  of  60 
pounds. 

Cranberry  fruitworm  damage  is 
first  noticeable  when  the  berries 
begin  to  redden.  At  that  time,  in- 
fested berries  begin  to  shrivel.  On 
August  2,  1949,  and  August  9, 
1950,  counts  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  three 
insecticides.  Counts  were  made  by 
going  over  each  plot  and  picking 
up  berries  at  random  with  a 
twelve-inch  cranberry  insect  net, 
50  sweeps  per  plot,  and  then  choos- 
ing 250  berries  at  random  and 
separating  infested  berries  from 
clean  ones.  The  results  were  as 
follows: 


Commercial  control  was  obtained 
in  a  heavily  infested  fruitworm 
bog  during  1950  with  two  applica- 
tions of  40  percent  Ryania  dust  ap- 
plied by  helicopter.  By  actual 
count  there  were  only  7  percent  of 
the  berries  infested  following  the 
treatment. 

Since  Drs.  John  Reed  and  Rob- 
ert Filmer  of  Rutgers  University, 
found  that  combinations  of  Ryania 
and  n-propyl  isome  were  encourag- 
ing for  the  control  of  European 
corn  borer  in  New  Jersey,  similar 
combinations  of  Ryanexcel  (i.  e. 
Ryania  impregnated  with  n-propyl 
isome)  were  tested  against  the 
fruitworm  in  1950  for  the  first 
time. 

Ryanexcel  7.5-0.5  (7.5  percent 
Ryania  and  0.5  percent  n-propyl 
isome)  and  Ryanexcel  15-0:5  (15 
percent  Ryania  and  0.5  percent 
n-propyl  isome)  were  applied  as 
dusts.  Ryanexcel  9.3-6  (93  percent 
Ryania  and  6  percent  n-propyl 
ison-'3)  were  applied  as  spi'ays. 
Ryanexcel  93-6  and  Ryanexcel  96-3 
as  sprays  and  Ryanexcel  7.5-0.5  as 
a  dust  were  inadequate  to  fruit- 
worm control,  but  Ryanexcel  15- 
0.5  as  a  dust  was  better  than  the 
40  percent  Ryania  and  rotenone 
dust  and  superior  to  cryolite.  Al- 
though this  material  has  been  tried 
experimentally  against  the  cran- 
berry fruitwoi-m  only  one  season, 
the  lower  cost  of  the  product 
(about  10  cents  per  pound  to  the 
grower)  and  the  results  (2  per 
cent  average  infestation  on  three 
duplicated  plots)  make  it  impera- 
tive for  us  to  ofTer  it  to  the  grow- 
ers in  1951. 

To  Be  Included  in   1951   Chart 
It  is  as  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ments that  Ryania  and  Ryanexcel 
will  be  included  in  the  1951  Cran- 
berry  Insect   Control   Chart. 

Further   work   with   Ryania   and 


Ryanexcel    is    planned    in    1951    ttf 
control     the     Black-Headed     Fire- 
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BANDON   CO-OP  HAS 
ANNUAL    MEETING 


For  the  third  successive  season, 
Ennis  Loshbaugh  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Bandon  (Ore.) 
Cranberry  Growers'  Co-op.  George 
V.  Cox  was  chosen  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cheatam  was  voted 
a  membership  and  elected  secre- 
tary. Elected  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
lectors,  to  serve  with  the  fore- 
going officers  were  Floyd  Short- 
ridge  and  Jack  Dean. 

The  membership  voted  that 
Hugh  Campbell,  Portland  broker, 
continue  to  handle  sales  of  fruit 
from  the  Bandon  Co-op. 

William  H.  Johnson  distributed 
checks  to  members  on  berries  sold 
in  the  Novem'ber  pool.  His  report 
indicated  the  average  return  on 
large  berries  for  the  1950  sea- 
son was  S3. 25  per  24-pound  case. 
The  co-op  markets  under  the  trade 
name  of  "Bandon  Cranberries, 
selling  most  of  the  crop  in  one- 
pound  cellophane  bags. 

The  group  plans  to  meet  soon 
to  consider  a  project  for  a  new 
warehouse. 
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LEON  R.  WING,  MAINE 
CRANBERRY    GROWER    DIES 

Leon  R.  Wing,  who  operated  a 
famous  Maine  cranberry  bog 
(CRANBERRIES,  August,  1947) 
died  suddenly  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas. The  "Wing  Bog,"  is  at 
Phillips  and  was  built  by  the  late 
Leon's  grandfather  in  1880-81  and 
was  passed  along  to  Leon's  father, 
and  in  1935  to  Leon. 

A  variety  widely  known  in  Maine 
as  the  "Wing  Cranberry"  was  de- 
veloped at  this  cranberry  property, 
which  is  one  of  a  very  few  in  that 
state. 

What  Every  Grower 
Should   Know  About 
The  Cranberry  Market 

By  FRANCIS  H.  PHILLIPS 


grower  should  know  about.  I  got 
an  eyeful.  And  when  it  was  all 
over  I  was  sure  that  I  was  in  a 
much  better  position  to  assess  the 
work  which  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  by  the  Exchange,  and 
measure  this  against  the  damage 
that  is  being  done  by  some  of 
our   competitors. 

Market  Being  Destroyed 
I  must  admit  that  my  i-eaction  to 
the  things  I  saw  and  learned  is 
much  stronger  than  my  willingness 
to  set  it  all  down  in  writing.  I  will 
say  this:  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
the     way     our     own     industry     is 


(Note:  Mr.  Phillips,  who  lives  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  comes  from  an  old 
cranberry-growing  family.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Phillips,  also  of  Plymouth,  was 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Ex- 
change. This  article  is  reprinted  from 
December  "Cranberry  World",  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  N.  E.  Cranberry  Sales  Com- 
pany, and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Cranberry  Magazine. 
CRANBERRIES,  as  has  frequently  been 
stated,  welcomes   the   opinions   of  others.) 

This  past  October  the  Exchange 
employed  me  for  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks  to  do  what  is  known  as 
retail  survey  and  inspection  work. 
This  was  entirely  new  to  me,  of 
course.  My  job  has  always  been 
growing  cranberries — not  selling 
them.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  schedule  was  rather  stiff 
and  kept  me  on  the  go,  the  job 
wasn't  too  difficult.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  meeting  a  lot  of  people — 
people  who  sell  our  fresh  cranber- 
ries to  the  public — and  asking  a 
lot  of  questions.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  matter  of  writing  out 
lengthy  reports,  and  these  formed 
quite  a  nice  sized  package  when 
my  job  was  done. 

I  hope  that  the  work  I  did  for 
the  Exchange  will  be  of  real  value 
to  the  organization.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  sure  that  it  was  of 
great  value  to  me.  It  gave  me  my 
first  good  look  at  the  business  end 
of  getting  our  crop  into  consumers' 
hands. 

The  things  I  learned  are  the 
things   which   I   think   every   other 


destroying  a  once  profitable  m-ar- 
ket.  I  place  the  blame  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  cranberry  growers 
whose  ignorance  of  the  facts  or 
whose  willingness  to  accept  false 
promises  has  resulted  in  the  situa- 
tion  which   I   found. 

As  a  selling  agency,  the  people 
we  deal  with  directly  are  brokers, 
jobbers'  and  chain  stores.  It  is 
simply  good  business  sense  to  un- 
derstand that  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  Exchange  and  our  cus- 
tomers must  be  mutually  profit- 
able. A  lot  of  our  growers,  like 
myself,  have  probably  never  fully 
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Protection\/from 
Frost  and  Drought 
at  Cranguyma  Farms, 
iPhu  1  o  cJaKrSiot^'oimiAN  d  u  keounjouknal  "-""a  Beach,  Wash. 
Spreading  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R    M    WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  INC. 
■  Portland.  Oreeon  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland,   Oregon 
W     R    AMES  COMPANY,   150   West  Hooper  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRWKIERMFG    CORP. 
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appreciated  this  fact. 

I  talked  with  a  considerable 
niunber  of  Exchange  brokers  and 
jobbers  in  visiting  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tol- 
edo, Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Cincin- 
nati and  Columbus.  On  the  whole, 
I  found  them  to  be  good  business 
men  and  fine  people  personally. 
Many  of  them  had  handled  Eat- 
mor  Cranberries  for  years.  They 
like  to  handle  cranbeiTies,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  They  are  easy  to 
handle.  Jobbers  refer  to  them  as 
a  "clean  product."  No  special  care, 
no  icing,  and  the  boxes  stack  up 
neatly  without  taking  up  undue 
warehouse  space. 

Wholesalers  "Burned" 
But  some  of  our  oldest  friends  in 
the  wholeesale  trade  have  been 
burned  badly  on  cranberries.  So 
badly,  in  fact,  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation a  lot  of  them  will  be  lost  to 
us  permanently. 

There  is  one  simple  explanation 
of  why  these  people  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  cranberry  mar- 
ket. 

Very  frankly,  it  is  because  they 
are  being  driven  out  of  business  by 
several  so  called  "independents," 
well  known  to  every  cranberry 
grower. 

For  decades  the  Exchange  has 
sold  cranberries  on  an  FOB  basis. 
This  means  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
jobber,  cranberries  are  sold  at  pre- 
determined prices,  and  the  jobber 
is  obligated  not  only  to  pay  that 
agreed-upon  price,  but  to  pay  the 
freight  as  well.  This  means  that 
the  jobber  has  a  fixed  investment 
in  every  shipment  of  cranberries 
he  buys  FOB  from  the  Exchange. 

That  system  worked  perfectly 
well  for  everyone  concerned  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  job- 
bers did  not  stand  to  lose  anything 
because  all  other  jobbers  placed 
their  orders  on  the  same  basis. 

I  found  that  recently — during 
the  past  two  or  three  years — inde- 
pendent shippers  have  started  a 
widespread,  indiscriminate,  prom- 
iscuous policy  of  what  is  called 
"selling  on  consignment,"  or  de- 
ferred billing.  Now  here  is  what 
happens  when  cranberries  are  sold 
on  consignment. 
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In  such  cases  the  independent 
agency  approaches  a  jobber  and 
tells  him  "I  am  going  to  send 
you  a  carload  of  cranberries.  I 
will  pay  the  freight.  You  get 
whatever  you  can  from  your  re- 
tail outlets,  and  you  take  your 
commission  out  of  whatever  you 
do  get." 

That  sounds  like  a  pretty  good 
deal  for  a  jobber.  It  is  for  those 
who  want  to  trade  that  way.  It  is 
also  a  pretty  good  deal  for  the  in- 
dependent agency  which  takes  its 
cut  from  the  sale,  regardless  of 
whether  the  grower  gets  his  costs 
back  or  not. 

In  this  case  the  jobber  has  little 
or  no  interest  in  maintaining  a  fair 
price  for  the  grower.  Since  cran- 
berries take  up  space  in  his  ware- 
house, like  any  other  produce,  he 
is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  is 
quite  willing  to  cut  his  price  again 
and  again  in  oi-der  to  get  the  ber- 
ries off  his  hands.  He  has  no  in- 
terest in  what  the  grower  receives. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  such  cases, 
the  jobbers  actually  set  the  price 
of  cranberries  in  the  wholesale 
trade.  You  can  see,  readily  enough- 
how  such  a  situation  would  depress 
prices  to  the  point  of  being  ridicu- 
lous. You  can  see  how  this  hurts 
the  grower.  And  this  is  the  prac- 
tice of  most  of  those  who  have  been 
selling  our  berries  as  "indepen- 
dents." The  practice  is,  as  I  have 
said  earlier,  hard  to  believe. 

But  just  as  this  practice  of  un- 
restricted "consignment"  selling 
hurts  growers,  it  has  also  dis- 
couraged some  of  the  Exchange's 
best  wholesale  customers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  dealing  on  an 
FOB  basis.  And  this  doesn't  take 
much  explanation.  Suppose  one  of 
our  own  Exchange  jobbers  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Eat- 
mor  Cranberries,  in  addition  to 
freight,  and  cannot  free  himself  of 
this  obligation.  Then  let  us  as- 
sume another  jobber  or  commis- 
sion man  across  the  street  does 
business  with  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent consignment  shippers. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  dis- 
astrous. The  Eatmor  jobber  pays 
a  price  set  by  growers  while  in 
competition  with  another  jobber  or 
commission  man  who  sets  his  own 
price,   and   doesn't  really  care  too 
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much  what  the  price  is,  or  whethei 
it  returns  anything  to  the  grower,| 
just  as  long  as  he  gets  his  profit.! 
This  1  had  to  learn  for  myself. 
I  had  never  before  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  explanation  of 
what  happens  to  cranberries  when 
they  are  shipped  on  consignment, 
Now  I  know  that  it  is  having  a 
disastrous  eqect  on  the  market.  I 
don't  think  I  have  to  tell  you  which, 
persons  are  responsible  for  these 
conditions.  Those  of  you  who  are 
doing  business  with  them  will  find 
that  out  for  yourselves  when  you 
get  your  final  returns  for  this 
year's  crop. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  these 
independents  have  what  seems  to 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  sup- 
ply, the  Exchange  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  lift  or  build  the  price 
level.  I  will  say  that  the  Exchange 
is  making  a  determined  stand  to 
keep  prices  from  going  any  lower, 
and  without  this  resolve  prices 
would  undoubtedly  have  gone  even 
further  toward  the  ridiculous. 

I  visited  hundreds  of  retailers  as 
well  during  my  six  weeks  of  travel. 
Actually,  rrjy  job  was  to  try  to  de- 
termine marketing  trends.  I 
checked  up  on  both  Eatmor  and 
other  fresh  fruit  brands,  how  they 
were  packed,  the  condition  of  the 
fruit,  the  amount  on  display,  the 
price  per  pound,  weekly  sales,  and 
other  such  things. 

Retailers  Also  Disturbed 

If  the  store  manager  had  time  to 
spare,  I  discussed  cranberries  with 
him.  I  talked  to  a  large  number  of 
these  people  and  found  them  inter- 
ested in  cranberries,  although  I 
also  found  that  a  lot  of  th#m  knew 
very  little  about  cranberries.  For 
example,  when  in  Indianapolis,  I 
saw  a  newspaper  ad  which  referred 
to  "tree  ripened  cranberries."  But, 
like  the  wholesalers,  many  retailers 
were  disturbed  by  the  trend  in  our 
industry's  aff'airs.  Retailers  like 
cranberries  for  the  same  reasons 
that  wholesalers  like  them.  Then, 
too,  they  are  colorful  and  make 
good  displays.  But,  like  whole- 
salers, retailers  must  also  make  a 
profit  or  they  cannot  afford  to 
to  handle  our  products. 

The  retailers  were  just  as  angry 
about  price  cutting.  I  found  that 
retail  prices  ranged  from  as  high 


as  29  cents  down  to  as  low  as  8^ 
cents.  A  retailer's  gross  profit  is 
about  25  percent.  You  can  readily 
see  why  they  could  buy  case  lots 
of  fresh  cranberries  from  chains 
cheaper  than  they  could  from'  our 
own  Eatmor  jobbers.  I  cannot  say 
for  sure  where  these  particular 
chains  got  their  cranberries,  but  I 
can  make  a  good  guess. 

There  were  many  aspects  about 
the  trip  that  were  reassuring.  Ev- 
erywhere I  went  I  found  that  re- 
tailers were  quite  familiar  with 
Eatmor  cranberries.  It  is  the  one 
outstanding-  brand  name  in  fresh 
cranberries.  Brokers,  jobbers,  and 
retailers  told  me,  too,  that  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  volume  of 
sales  they  made  in  the  post-Christ- 
mas season  last  year.  They  also 
think  the  consumer  is  quite  will- 
ing to  pay  a  price  which  will  be 
profitable  to  our  growers. 

But  many  of  them  are  well 
aware  of  our  own  industry 
troubles.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  of  the  Exchange  brokers 
told  me  that  growers  are  to  blame 
for  their  own  tioubles.  He  said 
that  instead  of  maintaining  one 
strong  central  cooperative,  to  han- 


dle their  fresh  fruit,  they  have  a 
group  of  large  and  small  selling 
agencies  with  resulting-  cut-throat 
competition.  His  thought  was  that 
the  only  way  to  make  the  industry 


profitable  again  was  to  rebuild 
the  Exchange  to  its  once  doi-rrinant 
position. 

I   can  agree   with  that  one   hun- 
dred percent. 


WASHINGTON 


and 


LINCOLN 


whose  birthdays  occur  this  month  were  two 
of  our  greatest  Americans,  BUT  they  could 
not  enjoy  the  multiple  advantages  of 

ELECTRICITY— 

as  the  most  humble  of  us  can  today 


Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.   1300 


MAINTAIN  ORGANIZED  SELLING 

Organization — that  is  cooperative  selling,  is  a  tried  and  true  method  of  marketing. 
It  has  proven  so  over  long  periods  of  years. 

The  outlook  for  this  year  appears  to  be  improved.    Organized  selling  will  aid  these 
better  prospects. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


THE   CRANBERRY   COOPERATIVE 


9  Station  Street 


Organized  in  1907 


TELEPHONE    200 


Middleboro,    Mass. 


You're  Helping 


By  Belonging 


In  the  face  of  discouraging  price  returns,  so  many 
cranberry  growers  have  wondered,  "What  can  I  do 
about  it  as  an  individual?" 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  Whether  you  do 
anything  else  or  not,  your  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Cranberry  Exchange  is  helping  to  market  the 
crop. 

It's  a  big  job  to  market  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
barrels  of  fresh  cranberries  through  thousands  of 
market  places — and  to  persuade  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  fresh  cranberries  rather  than  so  many 
items  that  compete  for  their  dollars. 

It's  the  kind  of  job  that  calls  for  strength  in  our 
central  sales  agency — strength  that  only  substantial 
membership  can  contribute. 

So  never  underestimate  your  own  contribution  to 
our  marketing  problems — you're  helping  by  belong- 
ing. 
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Eatmor 
Cranberries 


AMERICAN  CRANBERRY  EXCHANGE 


NEW  YORK 


SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 


RVINC    A    $20,000,000   A   YEAR    INDUSTRY 


APE  COD 
iEW  JERSEY 
WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


*'**'*ua-'«*«*S!Sfe«*  . 


HAROLD  E.  BRYANT,  New  Exchange  Executive 


30  Cents 


March,  1951 


J.  M.  HACKETT 

Tel.    Rockland    1864 

No.  Hanover,  Mass. 


•  INTERNATIONAL  Harvester 

and  CONTINENTAL 
Red  Seal  Industrial  Engines 

•  LAWRENCE 
Propeller  Pumps 

•  DEMING 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

Bale  and  SeAaice 


■INTERESTED- 

in  buying  or  leasing 

Wisconsin     Cranberry 

property. 

High  quality  Searles  Jumbo, 
McFarlin  and  Howes  vines  for 
sale. 

Vernon  Goldsworthy 

936   Memorial   Drive 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Subscribe 

to 

CRANBERRIES 


Robert  W.  Savary 

CHRYLER  -  PLYMOUTH 

SALES  and   SERVICE 

Goodyear  and  Federal  Tires 

Repairs  on  all  makes  of  cars 
Genuine   Parts   and   Accessories 

East  Wareham,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wareham  63-R 


AN    AD    IN 

CRANBERRIES 
Magazine 

IS    AN    ADVERTISER'S 

BEST    METHOD    OF 
GETTING    HIS    "NEWS" 
BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRY 


Extensive  Experience  in 
ELECTRICAL   WORK 

At    Screenhouses,    Bogs    and 
Pumps    Beans    Satisfaction 

ALFRED   PAPPI 

IWAREHAM.   MASS.  Tel.    626 


SPRING 

IS    JUST    AROUND 
THE    CORNER. 


Let's  All  Feel  A  Little  More  Cheerful. 


The  Cranberry  Industry  has  weathered  many  a 
"winter"  of  storm  and  stress  and  gone  on  to  better 
things. 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

(A  Cooperative) 
WISCONSIN  RAPIDS  WISCONSIN 


SERVING  THE  GRANBERRY  INDUSTRY 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton  -  Tuckahoe 

New  Jersey 


Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 


GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 


CRANBERRY 
GROWERS 

Choose  and  Use 
Niagara  Dusts,  Sprays  and 
Dusters 


Niagara  Chemical 
Division 

Food   Machinery   and 
Chemical   Corporation 

Middleport,  New  York 


Cape  &  Vineyard 
Electric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 
Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard  Haven 


Hall  &  Cole 

Established    1848 
Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94  Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

vVelcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 


APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 


Car  Lot  Receivers 


BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 
CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 
LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

Expert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 


Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 


Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 


Alan  Painten  Co. 

Established    1922 
rel.    334  HANOVER,    MASS. 


Wood 
County 
Nations 
Bank 


Wisconsin   Rapids, 
Wisconsin 


MEMBER     FEDERAL     DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE     CORPORATION 


The  National  Bank  of  Wareham 


Conveniently  located   for  Cranberry   men 


Funds  always  available  for  sound  loans 


Complete    Banking    Service 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


The  telephone  frost  warning- 
service,  sponsored  by  the  Cape 
Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, is  available  to  all  Massachu- 
setts cranberry  groweis.  Appli- 
cations have  been  mailed.  If  a 
grower  has  not  received  an  appli- 
cation, but  is  interested  in  the  ser- 
vice, please  let  me  know  immedi- 
ately. The  deadline  for  returning 
the  application  is  March  23.  There 
is  considerable  detail  involved  in 
arranging  the  telephone  lists,  and 
we  need  the  growers'  cooperation 
in  order  to  arrange  efficient  and 
prompt  service. 

The  1951  Insect,  Disease,  and 
Weed  Control  Charts  have  been 
printed,  and  growers  should  re- 
ceive them  from  the  County  Ag- 
ents' Offices  by  the  middle  of 
March.  Extra  copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  county  Extension  offi- 
ces or  here  at  the  Cranberry  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  revisions 
made  in  the  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol chart  are  outlined  as  follows: 

First,  we  suggest  that  growers 
review  the  impoi'tant  Summary  of 
Pest  Control  Recommendations  at 
the  top  of  the  chart.  Under  this 
section  is  found  the  summary  of 
flooding  and  blanket  control  meas- 
ures. The  only  change  in  the 
Summary  was  the  elimination  of 
the  use  of  pyrethrum  because  of 
its  cost,  lack  of  supply,  and  avail- 
ability of  proper  substitutes.  The 
final  paragraph  in  the  Summary 
explains  the  use  of  the  insect  net. 
We  suggest  growers  read  this  sec- 
tion carefully. 

The  first  revision  in  the  body  of 
the  chart  was  made  under  the 
heading,  Root  Grub  and  White 
Grub.  Dr.  Franklin  believes  that 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  repeat 
flooding  treatments  every  flve 
years.  If  P.  D.  B.  crystals  are 
used  to  control  grubs,  flooding  or 
wetting  down  the  sand  after  cov- 


ering    the     crystals     makes     this 
treatment  more   effective. 

The  next  change  was  made  un- 
der Rose  Bloom.  Di.  Bergman 
recommends  that  resin  fish  oil  soap 
be  added  to  Bordeaux  mixture. 

There  are  two  broods  of  Black- 
headed  Fireworms  in  Massachu- 
setts. Previous  charts  have  dealt 
only  with  the  first  brood.  The  new 
chart  states  that  the  second  brood 
of  Black-headed  Fireworm.  can  be 
expected  to  appeal  about  the  sec- 
ond week  in  July.  Pyrethrum  was 
eliminated  as  a  control  measure 
for  this  nest  for  reasons  menticno:; 
above. 

The  section  on  Fruit  Ht>s  v.":-j 
revised  slightly.  Dr.  Bergman 
recommends  the  addition  of  res'n 
fish  oil  soap  whenever  Bordeau" 
mixture  is  used.  He  has  fjund 
that  this  particular  scap  will  not 
injure  the  bloom.  If  fermate  is 
combined  with  insecticides,  he  rec- 
ommends that  at  least  25  lbs.  of 
this  fungicide  per  acre  be  used  in 
such  combinations,  or  an  inoreass 
of  5  lbs.  per  acre  over  last  year's 
recommendation. 

The  major  change  in  this  chart 
was  made  under  the  section  on 
Fruit  Wcrm  Ccntrcl.  A  new  in- 
secticide known  as  Ryania  has 
been  given  first  preference  in  the 
list  of  treatments  that  controls 
this  pest.  The  recommendations 
for  its  use  are  outlined  in  the  new 
charts.  Briefly,  Ryania  is  non- 
toxic to  man  and  pleasant  to  apply, 
both  as  a  spray  or  dust.  There  is 
no  residual  problem  at  time  of 
harvest.  It  is  probably  the  cheap- 
est of  Insecticides  now  used  in  the 
control  of  fruit  worms.  Experi- 
mental work  has  been  confined  to 
fruit  worm  and  blunt-nosed  leaf- 
hoppers.  Unfortunately,  it  will 
not  control  leafhoppers.  However, 
further  work  with  Ryania  is 
planned   for     this     summer.      Dr. 


Franklin  has  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  this  new  insecticide. 
See  February,  1951,  issue  of 
CRANBERRIES  for  feature  story 
on  Ryania.) 

A  treatment  to  control  Girdler 
Moths  was  added  to  the  chart. 
DDT  as  a  dust  or  spray  is  now 
recommended  to  control  Girdler 
Moths  and  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  moths  are  abundant. 

The  amount  of  dry  lime  sulphiir 
for  control  of  Cranberry  Scale  was 
increased  to  20  lbs.  in  100  gals,  of 
water. 

The  Cranberry  Weed  Control 
Chart  received  its  share  of  atten- 
tion at  the  revision  meeting.  Grow- 
ers are  urged  to  study  carefully 
the  General  Comments  on  Weed 
Control  at  the  top  of  the  chart. 
The  purpose  of  the  Weed  Index  is 
to  simiilify  the  matter  of  locating 
i/idividual  weeds.  Treatments  are 
listed  in  order  of  preference.  The 
majcr  revisions  in  the  body  of  the 
harts    arc   as   follows: 

Ti2  Marsh  St.  John's-wort  and 
"".!ii"efoil  v/ere  added  to  a  list  of 
i.co-Ii  that  can  be  conti'oUed  with 
iron  tuiphate.  Dr.  Cross  has  spec- 
'".lens  of  these  weeds  in  his  col- 
lec  ion,  and  their  identification  will 
bs  c'iscussed  at  summer  field  meet- 
in^jE  and  clinics. 

The  I'.  D.  B.  treatment  under 
;and  for  the  control  of  Poison  Ivy, 
Ciiokeberry,  and  Wild  Bean  was 
revised  slightly.  Treatment  can 
be  made  from  April  to  about  No- 
vember 15,  based  on  latest  experi- 

( Continued    on      Page    17) 
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"Parts  and  Service" 

WAITER  H.  MORiTON,  CORP, 

y   Commercial   Ave. 
Cambridge,  Eli.  4-7891 


Two 


WESTERN    PICKERS,    INC 

1172   HEMLOCK   AVE. 
COOS   BAY,   OREGON 


Western  Pickers,  Inc.,  is  very 
much  pleased  to  have  its  product 
discussed  (and  cussed)  at  the  var- 
ious recent  Panel  Discussion  Meet- 
ings. 

It  has  now  been  five  years  since 
the  Western  Picker  was  formally 
introduced.  These  were  five  try- 
ing years.  The  first  two  were  hard 
because  NO  grower  liked  to  see 
his  bog  ruined  by  a  strange  mech- 
anical picker — he  would  rather  see 
it  operate  on  Joe  Doak's  bog  first. 
Gradually  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  Western  Picker  increased 
rather  than  decreased  the  yield  in 
successive    years. 

Next  came  a  universal  machine 
for  picking  all  kinds  of  bogs,  from 
a  low  Howe  to  a  rank  McFarlin 
or  a  Cape  Cod  Red.  This  was 
gradually  solved  until  now  there 
is  practically  no  type  of  vine  that 
cannot  be  picked  if  the  bottom  is 
fairly  smooth. 

Another  thing  that  bothered  me 
v/as  the  Mechanical  Bugs.  Parts 
were  always  falling  off  at  unex- 
pected times.  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  in  the  1951  model  many 
of  these  bothersome  details  have 
been  corrected. 

We  will  discuss  the  new  1951 
Model  in  more  detail  later. 

Then  came  the  question  of  costs. 
Western  Pickers  quoted  picking 
costs  of  12  cents  to  $1.25  a  barrel 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate. There  has  generally  been 
much  question  as  to  whether  the 
word  "Picking"  m'eans  detaching 
the  berry  from  the  vine  alone,  or 
the  whole  process  of  detaching  the 
berry,  hauling  to  shore,  screen- 
ing, storage  and  shipping. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
the  Western  Pickers  "picking" 
means  only  that  part  of  the  whole 
operation  in  which  the  Western 
Picker  is  involved.  The  costs  of 
picking  then  will  vary  in  nearly  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
berries  per  acre. 


As  an  example,  Mr.  Hooker  of 
Bandon,  Oregon  picked  200  bbls. 
on  one  acre  in  8  hours.  As  he  paid 
$2.99  per  hour  to  his  operator,  the 
actual  picking  costs  was  816.00  for 
200  bbls.,  or  8  cents  a  bbl. 

This  is  hardly  ever  the  basis  for 
computing  costs,  but  you  have  to 
start  somewhere  and  the  Western 
Picker  should  not  be  entered  into 
other  costs  where  it  is  not  dii'ectly 
involved. 

There,  of  course,  will  be  other 
costs — such  as  carrying  off^  the 
bog,  field  separation  and  amox'tiz- 
ing  the  cost  of  the  picker.  But  the 
other  necessary  services  performed 
by  the  Western  Picker — such  as 
cleaning  the  bog,  combing,  raking 
and  pruning — more  than  offset  any 
amortizing  cost  of  the  machine — 
so  that  there  should  be  no  such 
cost  charged  to  picking. 

Again,  the  life  of  the  Western 
Picker  has  been  much  discussed. 
Some  say  3  years,  others  say  10 
years.  We  do  not  know.  No  Wes- 
tern Picker  has  worn  out  yet,  and 
only  parts  that  will  ordinarily 
wear  out  are  the  moving  parts. 
If  we  put  a  life  of  3  years  on  the 
gears,  bearings,  sprockets,  chain 
etc.,  and  5  years  on  the  conveyor 
belt  and  teeth,  the  rest  of  the 
picker  should  last  indefinitely,  so 
that  if  we  put  on  a  charge  of  $50 
a  year  for  upkeep,  it  would  only 
be  8500  or  about  half  the  cost  of 
the   machine   in   10  years. 

It  would  be  more  probable  that 
the  Western  Picker  would  be  obso- 
lete in  10  years  rather  than  fully 
depreciated.  Certainly  soni'e  form 
of  a  trade-in  will  be  established  in 
the  future  so  that  no  grower  will 
be  forced  to  use  an  obsolete  picker. 

We  understand  that  the  ques- 
tion of  bruising  has  come  up  for 
discussion  this  year.  We  also  un- 
derstand that  many  aci-es  have 
been  picked  in  from  5  to  6  hours 
each.  This  means  that  the  Western 
Picker  has  been  picking  in  its  high 


gear,  which  ordinarily  should  only 
be  used  for  dead-heading  and  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place.  Also  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  various  ad- 
justments on  the  Western  Picker 
do.  The  proper  setting  of  the  idler 
conveyor  belt  roller  (the  middle 
roller)  largely  controls  the  bruis- 
ing and  clean  picking  of  the  Wes- 
tern Picker.  These  adjustments 
are  not  yet  fool  proof  and  need 
to  be  looked  after  on  each  different 
bog,  and  on  each  dift'erent  type  of 
vine. 

Western  Pickers,  Inc.,  maintains 
service  men  to  advise  and  instruct 
all  new  owners  of  the  machine. 

Generally,  the  small  grower  gets 
to  know  his  Western  Picker  much 
faster  and  better  than  a  large 
grower  because  he  soon  learns  the 
"feel"  of  his  machine.  He  is  in- 
terested in  it  and  he  wants  to  make 
it  pick.  The  end  result  is  that  he 
does  make  it  pick  and  is  right- 
fully very  proud  of  it. 

The  large  grower  is  more  de- 
pendent on  casual  operators  who 
may  or  may  not  want  the  machine 
to  pick,  and  the  results  are  obvious 
if  the  picking  has  been  done  too 
carelessly. 

Now  a  word  about  the  legal 
angles  of  the  Western  Picker.  It's 
patent  application  has  now  been  of 
some  years  standing.  All  related 
patents  have  been  studied 
thoroughly.  The  original  patent 
application  has  been  divided  to 
cause  more  references  to  be  cited. 

Our  Patent  Attorneys  have 
cautioned  us  time  and  again  to 
make  no  threatening  moves  or  pub- 
licizing future  intentions  lest  this 
be  constructed  as  frightening  off 
inventors  who  have  parallel  ideas. 
However,  we  are  allowed  to  say 
that  no  one  can  construct  a 
patented  article  even  for  his  own 
use,  and  that  after  Western  Pick- 
ers, Inc.,  has  been  granted  a  pa- 
tent, it  will  certainly  protect  it. 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Winter  End  Mild 

The  month  of  Feburary  ended 
a  mild  winter  for  the  Cape  Cod 
cranberry  area,  in  fact  so  mild 
there  were  only  traces  of  ice  at 
anytime  and  not  enough  for  any 
sanding.  The  month  was  about  6 
degrees  a  day  above  normal,  the 
second  warrr^st  on  record  of  the 
Boston  Weather  Bureau,  continu- 
ing to  pile  up  an  abnormal  number 
of  degrees  for  a  long  period. 
Snow,  although  it  fell  on  about  7 
days  was  mostly  slight,  sometimes 
only  a  trace.  The  month  was  dis- 
agreeable and  sunshine  was  off 
(at  Boston  a  43  percent  compared 
to  a  normal  56  percent,)  although 
an  above-normal  average  has  been 
piled  up  since  last  harvest  time. 
There  was  no  winterkill  or  oxygen 
deficiency,  at  least  to  any  appreci- 
able extent. 
Dr.  Cross   Suggests  Average  Crop 

This  matter  of  sunshine  defi- 
ciency in  February,  however,  could 
be  of  some  importance  in  the  size 
of  next  Fall's  production,  in  spite 
of  the  general  over-accumulation 
of  sunshine  since  last  May.  This 
is  because,  according  to  Dr.  Ches- 
ter Cross,  and  following  out  the 
theories  of  the  weather  study  bul- 
letins, February  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant sunshine-factor  months, 
the  others  being  April,  May, 
September  and  November;  in  all  of 
these  particular  months  the  factor 
has  been  only  normal  or  below. 

Indications  to  Dr.  Cross,  there- 
fore as  of  early  March  is  for  an 
average  or  "normal"  crop,  and  not 
a  big  one  in  Massachusetts.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  past  six 
years  prospects  at  this  time  have 


been  for  average,  but  as  everyone 
knows  almost  anything  can  happen 
between  now  and  harvest. 

N.  E.  Sales  Cleaned  Up 

New  England  cranberry  sales 
has  shipped  its  last  berries  of  the 
'50  crop.  The  final  barrels  went 
out    on    February    23. 

Rainfall   Normal 

Rainfall  for  the  month  was  4.60 
a  good  comfortable  amount.  There 
is  plenty  of  water  in  reservoirs  for 
spring  floodings  and  the  ponds  and 
brooks   are    relatively   up. 

Spring  Scum 

The  last  week  in  Feburary  cau- 
tion notices  were  sent  out  to 
growers  regarding  spring  scum, 
J.  Richard  Beattie,  cranberry 
specialist  prepared  the  following: 
"We  have  already  seen  green 
scum  on  a  few  bo^s,  the  mild 
weather  this  winter  favors  its 
growth.  Growers  are  urged  to 
chork  their  bogs  for  scum  which 
usually  appears  near  the  ditches 
under  the  winter  flood  as  a  green 
film  over  the  vines.  Copper  Sul- 
)-hat2  will  control  this  pest.  The 
cheapest  method  is  to  broadcast 
fine  copper  sulphate  crystals  on 
the  ice  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  per 
acre  in  February  and  again  in 
March  if  necessary.  Copper  Sul- 
phate is  harmful  to  fish.  A  rea- 
sonable time  should  elapse  before 
draining  off  the  winter  flow  into 
any  fish  stream  or  ponds  after 
treating  for  scum." 

On  March  1st  Dr.  Franklin  said 
the  sucm  was  not  excessive  consid- 
ering the   weather  conditions. 

Personal 

"Rudy"  Hillstrom  of  Western 
Pickers,  Inc.,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon, 
accompanied    by     Mrs.     Hillstrom, 


was  a  Massachusetts  visitor  the 
latter  part  of  February.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hillstrom  drove  East, 
through  the  Southwest  and  then 
up  North  where  at  St.  Louis  they 
struck  blizzards  and  weather  far 
below  zero  around  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  They  began  the  return 
trip  via  Washington.  Mr.  Hill- 
strom expects  to  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  June,  or  before  for 
seasonal  business  concerning  Wes- 
tern Pickers. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Rainfall  Better — Weather  Warm 

At  Pemberton,  rainfall  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  was  well 
spaced.  The  January  rainfall  was 
2.92  inches  (.27  inches  above  norm- 
al); February  3.78  inches,  (.34 
inches  above  normal). 

Both  months  were  lelatively 
mild.  The  Pemberton  maximum 
temperature  was  below  32  degrees 
on  only  one  day  in  January  and 
three  days  in  February.  There 
were  seven  nights  in  January  and 
seven  nights  in  February  when 
the  temperature  fell  below  20  de- 
grees. The  average  January  tem- 
perature was  36.6  degrees  (3.1  de- 
grees above  normal);  February 
37.2  degrees  (3.6  degrees  above 
noi-mal).  The  longest  continuous 
cold  spell  was  Feburary  8  to  10, 
when  for  three  nights  and  two 
days  the  temperature  ranged  bet- 
tvveen   10  degrees  and  26  degrees. 

Moisture  Still  Not  Caught  Up 

Some  have  felt  that  our  rain- 
fall has  caught  up  with  normal, 
since  for  the  past  four  months  we 
have  had  something  better  than 
normal  rainfall.  This  is  far  from 
true.  Our  last  wet  year  was  1948. 
In  1949  we  received  at  Pemberton 
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3.81  inches  less  than  normal  rain- 
fall and  in  1950,  5.55  inches  less 
than  normal.  The  two  slight  ex- 
cesses reported  above  for  January 
and  February  merely  reduce  this 
total  deficiency  since  1948  to  8.75 
inches. 

Does  tlie  above  record  of  two 
dry  years  help  explain  New  Jer- 
sey's crop  of  98,000  barrels  in 
1950?  For  a  crop  of  90,000  barrels 
or  better,  we  have  to  go  back  to 
1946  (90,000  barrels);  1942  (95,- 
COO  barrels);  and  1940  (90,000 
barrles). 

Haines    Sanding    Program 

Ethelbert  Haines  and  Brother 
have  continued  the  program 
started  about  1940  of  sanding  40 
to  50  acres  every  winter  and  rest- 
ing 100  or  more  acres  every  sum- 
mer. They  completed,  this  month, 
their  winter's  sanding.  Incident- 
ally, the  Haines'  production  per 
acre  is  one  of  the  highest  in  New 
Jersey. 

Building   Reservoir 

James  Holman  is  building  a 
large  reservoir  at  his  Deerpond 
High  Bridge  bogs  near  Lakehurst. 

OREGON 

Early  Spring 

Early  spring  is  being  anticipated 
as  in  late  February  daffodils  and 
narcissi  were  beginning  to  bloom 
and  all  roads  were  lined  with 
bursting    pussy    willows. 

There  was  a  cold  spell,  at  the 
end  of  January  with  temperatures 
down  to  19-23,  but  otherwise  the 
winter  was  open.  No  injury  was 
caused  by  the   cold  days. 

WISCONSIN 

February    Low   in   Sunshine 

Wisconsin  also  had  a  deficiency 
in  sunshine  during  February.  There 
were  only  about  five  good  days  dur- 
ing the  period.  There  was  plenty 
of  snow  and  water  supplies  are  up. 

Personals 
...Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Rezin  have 
returned  to  Warrens  from  a  vaca- 
tion in  Florida.     They  visited  Mrs. 
Rezin's  mother  at  Daytona. 

Miss  Jean  Nash  has  been  at  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  for  her  annual  va- 
cation there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Hammond, 
Jr.,  are  entertaining  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's parents  of  Wareham,  Mass. 


Pofato  Executive 
Succeeds  Chaney 
In  ACE  Position 


Harold  E.  Bryant  of  Maine 
Takes  Over  Work  of  "C. 
E",  Who  has  Been  in 
Cranberries  Since  1905. 


Becoming-  executive  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of 
American  Cranberry  Exchange  on 
April  1  is  Harold  E.  Bryant  of 
Maine,  an  executive  from  outside 
the  cranberry  field.  ACE  Exec- 
utive Committee  named  him  last 
month  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Chester  E.  Chaney,  whose  resigna- 
tion becomes  eff'ective  March  31. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Maine  Potato 
Growers  Association  for  the  past 
14  years,  a  position  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  his  new  job.  He  is  still  a 
relatively  young  man,  who  will  not 
reach  his  41st  birthday  until  next 
summer.  Having  taken  his  posi- 
tion as  general  manager  of  the 
Maine  potato  group  when  he  was 
26,  it  has  grown  under  his  direction 
from  a  local  membership  of  about 
75  around  Presque  Isle  and  an 
annual  volume  of  business  of  about 
half  a  million  barrels  of  potatoes 
to  a  present  membership  of  2,000, 
covering  all  of  Maine,  having  a  net 
worth  of  a  million  and  doing  an 
annual  volume  of  business  of  about 
$24,000,000. 

The  new  executive  of  ACE  is 
also  immediate  past-president  of 
the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Association.  He  is  vice  pres- 
ident and  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  American 
National  Cooperative  Exchange;  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table association,  and  a  director  of 
the  United  Merchandising  Insti- 
tute. 

Helped  Advise  Government  in 
Recent  War 

During  World  War  II  he  served 
on  committees  of  OPA  and  War 
Funds  Administration,  in  which 
capacities  he  helped  advise  the  gov- 
ernment on  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

He  has  also  headed  the  Presque 


Exchange  Office 
To    Be    Moved 
To    Cape    Area 

A  second  important  American 
Cranberry  Exchange  decision  is  to 
move  its  headquarters  from  New 
York  City  to  a  growing  area,  this 
to  be  in  the  Cape  Cod  district,  the 
major  producing  center.  This 
move  is  expected  to  be  prior  to 
June  1. 

The  move  is  being  made,  T.  H. 
Budd,  ACE  president,  announces, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Exchange  per- 
sonnel to  maintain  closer  touch 
with  growers  in  this  largest-pro- 
ducing area.  There  has  been  com- 
ment that  the  ACE  quarters  were 
too  distant  from  major  bog  reg- 
ions and  from  market  competitors. 

Currently  ACE  maintains  eleven 
permanent  employes,  with  from 
five  to  eight  additional  during  the 
height  of  the  marketing  season. 
All  Exchange  employes  are  being 
urged  to  move  to  the  new  location. 
ACE  has  been  located  in  New  York 
since  its  1907  founding  and  the 
address,  90  West  Broadway,  in 
lower  New  York,  has  long  been  a 
familiar  one  to  the  industry.  Other 
off'ices  are  in  Chicago,  under  direc- 
tion of  Lester  Haines,  and  in  Se- 
attle under  H.  P.  Russell. 

Just  where  in  the  Cape  area  the 
new  headquarters  will  be  has  not 
been  determined,  but  Plymouth 
has  been  considered  the  most  de- 
sirable, although  other  towns  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  are 
being  considered,  a  final  decision 
to  be  based  on  available  accommo- 
dations. 

Isle  Rotary  Club,  the  Presque  Isle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Maine  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Maine  Cooperative 
Council. 

In  1950  the  potato  association  of 
which  he  was  head  had  seven  oper- 
ating departments  (seed  potatoes, 
table-stock,  warehousing,  grain, 
bags,  farm  supplies  and  farm  ma- 
chinery) with  100  full-time  em- 
ployes and  an  additional  250  when 
the  marketing  season  was  at  its 
peak.  Maine  potatoes  are  now 
marketed  throughout  the  country, 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Massachusetts    Grower    Makes    A 
Hobby- Business    Of    Tree    Culture 


H.  F.  Whiting,  who  has  been    a  Grower    since    1908,    has 
About  300  Acres  in  Forest. 


by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


The  growing  of  trees,  white  pine,  around  his  bogs  and  elsewhere,  is 
the  hobby  of  one  Massachusetts  cranberry  grower,  Herbert  F.  Whiting 
of  Plympton,  in  Plymouth  County.  Mr.  Whiting  gets  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  from  just  watching  the  trees  in  his  groves  grow  bigger,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  economical  value  of 
reforestation  of  the  areas  around  bogs  and  that  this  very  thing  is  urged 
for  cranberry  growers  by  soil  conservationists,  foresters  and  others  as 
a  possible  cash  side  line  to  cranberry  cultivation. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  about  300  acres  with  the  white  pine  growing  upon 
them.  Some  are  at  the  shores  of  his  bogs,  others  are  on  pieces  of  land 
he  has  bought  up  for  the  purpose.  These  latter  he  bought  cheaply  after 
they  had  been  cut  for  their  timber  by  lumberers. 

"Give  the  Tree  a  Chance" 


"You  don't  have  to  plant  white 
pine  around  this  country",  Mr. 
Whiting  asserts.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  give  it  a  chance  to  grow. 
The  pines  seed  themselves  and 
grow  naturally.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  weed  out  the  oak  and  birch 
and  give  the  young  trees  a  chance 
by  some  trimming  and  thinning." 

Mr.  Whiting  hasn't  planted  his 
trees,  nor  has  cut  many  of  them 
either,  yet.  As  he  says,  he  just 
likes  to  give  those  that  seed  nat- 
urally a  better  chance  to  grow  into 
pine  forests.  He  has  thinned  out 
and  sold  a  few,  but  not  to  any 
large  extent. 

Most  of  Mr.  Whiting's  forests 
are  now  about  30  to  40  years  old. 
He  says  they  will  not  reach  ma- 
turity until  they  are  from  50  to 
75  years  old.  Most  of  the  work 
of  taking  out  the  undesirable  trees, 
thinning  and  trimming,  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Whiting  himself,  as- 
sisted by  his  son.  Robert  Whiting, 
who  also  assists  him  in  his  bog 
work. 

His  efforts  in  local  forestry  have 
gained  him  some  recognition,  as 
some  months  ago  a  demonstration 
meeting  was  held  at  his  property, 
conducted  by  the  district  forester, 
Charles  R.  Cherry.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  a  number  of  cran- 
berry  growers. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Cherry  se- 
lected a  sample  acre  and  "spotted" 
the  trees  to  be  cut  out  in  a  desir- 


able thinning  to  aid  the  growth  of 
those  left.  But  Mr.  Whiting  ap- 
parently does  not  like  to  cut  down 
his  white  pine  trees.  At  the  time 
he  was  interviewed,  he  said  those 
marked  by  Mr.  Cherry  had  not 
been  taken  down  as  yet. 

"I  Just  Like  to  Grow  Trees" 
"Keeping  up  a  good  forest  by 
tutting  out  the  trees  you  don't 
want  and  trimming  up  the  lower 
branches  is  good  for  the  woods. 
It  is  good,  for  the  land,  the  woods 
hold  the  water.  It  lessens  fire  haz- 
ards to  cut  out  the  underbrush  and 
cut  off  the  lower  branches." 
It  seems  quite  apparent  to  any- 
one talking  with  Mr.  Whiting  that 
he  really  just  does  enjoy  seeing  a 
nice  stand  of  white  pine  growing — 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it — even 
though  he  does  recognize  the  finan- 
cial   possibilities    in    reforestation. 


He  says  he  may  cut  some  of  the 
woods  himself  "someday".  But  the 
money  end  dxses  definitely  seem  to 
be  secondary  to  his  achievement 
in  growing  the  trees.  He  is  an 
cut-doors  type  of  man. 

Cranberry   Grower   Since   1908 

Mr.  Whiting  has  been  a  cran- 
berry grower  since  1908.  He 
started  in  life  as  a  carpenter.  He 
built  his  first  bog  in  adjacent  Car- 
ver in  the  Darby  section,  but  later 
sold  that.  He  now  owns  37  acres 
in  all,  in  three  areas. 

His  main  bogs,  in  all  twelve 
acres,  are  off  Brook  Road  in 
Pympton  in  back  of  a  house  oc- 
cupied by  his  son,  Robert.  Mr. 
Whiting  himself  lives  on  Elm 
Street,   near   the    Plympton   green. 

The  bogs  off  Brook  Street  are 
old  bogs  built  in  the  1880's  by 
George  Randall.  There  were  20 
acres  before  he  sold  some  of  this 
acreage.  This  is  flowed  by  a  main 
40-acre  reservoir,  by  gravity.  His 
other  cranberry  properties  are  on 
Center  Steet  in  Plyrhpton  and  at 
Snappit  Brook  (in  Plympton.)  His 
vines  are  just  about  half  and  half 
divided  be  tween  Early  Blacks  and 
Howes. 

He  has  harvested  for  the  past 
ten  years  with  the  Mathewson 
picker,  buying  one  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  that  machine  was 
first  introduced.  At  first  he  didn't 
like  it,  but  finally  found  its  great- 
est faults  wei-e  in  its  operation. 
But  his  son,  Robert,  overcome  the 
difficulties.  Now,  like  the  very 
few  who  still  have  these  harvesters, 
he  favors  the  big  machine.  With- 
out it  this  past  fall  he  says  he 
couldn't  have  gotten  his  berries 
off,  as  he  was  unable  to  find  any 
L  coopers. 


Section  of  Bogs  and  Trees  Shown 


(Cranberries   Photo) 
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H.   F.   WHITING 


(CranljeriieK  I'hoio) 


One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Whit- 
iny  did  after  deciding  to  go  in  for 
cranberries  —  which  he  did, 
'chiefly,"  because  everybody  else 
was  doing  it  at  the  time — was  to 
join  the  New  England  Cranberry 
Sales  Company.  The  first  crop  he 
harvested  was  sold  through  that 
co-op  and  every  one  since  then.  He 
has  screenhouses,  where  he  once 
sorted  his  berries,  but  now  they  are 
used  only  for  storage,  while  the 
New  England  packing  houses  do 
the  sorting.  He  feels  this  is  the 
cnly  economical  way. 

Besid.es  gi'owing  cranberries  he 
has  a  small  patch  of  blueberries. 
The  fruit  he  does  not  sell,  but 
uses  it  for  family  use.  You  see,  he 
enjoys  making  things  grow.  He  is 
at  his  bog  practically  every  day 
from  about  7:30  a.  m.,  onward. 
There    he    has    a    well-constructed, 


warm  and  convenient  boghouse,  in 
which  there  are  overnight  arrange- 
ments bunk,  etc.  for  frost  nights. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting  have  a 
second  son,  Benjamin,  who  is  in 
the  restaurant  business  in  Meri- 
den,  Connecticut.  There  is  also  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  Hanlet  who 
is  married  to  a  florist  in  Kingston. 

Has  Seen  Many  Changes 

Being  a  cranberry  grower  for 
so  many  years,  Mr.  Whiting  has 
seen  many  changes  in  the  industry 
— and,  like  most  others,  he  doesn't 
like  the  way  things  have  developed 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  He 
has  seen  the  industry  change  from 
the  use  of  containers,  for  shipping 
which  really  were  barrels,  to  the 
half  barrel  box  to  the  quarter  bar- 
rel shipping  box  and  now,  to  the 
one-pound  cellophane,  or  window- 
box  container.    Perhaps,  as  a  lover 


of  trees  and  a  former  carpenter, 
he  dislikes  seeing  this  change  from 
wood  to  cardboard,  but  says  that 
is  what  the  modern  public  seems  to 
want,  so  that  is  what  they  should 
be  given,  even  though  he  believes 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit 
i"  impaired. 

Ho\yever,  he  has  his  hobby  of 
tree  growing,  or  secondary  busi- 
ness, which  many  a  cranberry 
grower  could  adopt  to  good  ad.van- 
tage.  One  of  the  attributes  early 
ascribed  to  the  growing  of  cran- 
berries was  that  the  cultivation,  of 
otherv/ise  nearly  worthless  lands, 
to  the  growing  of  cranberries  was 
an  economic  gain.  So  it  should 
be  with  the  utilization  into  forests 
of  practically  worthless  land  now 
covered  with  brush  and  scrub  trees. 

Crops  And  Prices 


By   Russell   A.  Trufant 

So  we  have  had  three  years  of 
large  crops  and  low  prices.  We 
have  been  taught  by  the  law  of 
cupply  and  demand  that  we  have 
to  put  a  lower  price  tag  on  a  larger 
crop  in  order  to  clean  it  up.  But 
do  we  ever  stop  to  think  that  a 
low  price  one  year  is  likely  to 
mean  a  largo  crop  the  following 
year?  That  there  is  a  vicious  cir- 
cle in  the  yield-price  relationship  ? 
That  a  high  price  means  a  smaller 
crop  the  following  year? 

Here  in  New  England  we  know 
that  if  we  neglect  our  bogs  they 
soon  cease  to  be  cranberry  bogs. 
So  we  weed  them  diligently,  and 
sand  then;'  every  three  years  or  so, 
and  use  sprays  for  insects  and 
fungus  and  perhaps  kerosene  and 
chemicals  for  weeds.  That  is,  we 
do  if  we  have  the  money.  We  do 
not  do  these  things  (except  insect 
sprays)  to  increase  the  current 
crop,  but  for  the  long-range  im- 
provement of  our  bogs.  In  fact, 
most  of  these  treatments  act  to 
reduce  the  coming  crop.  For  ex- 
ample, a  good  sanding  is  likely, 
through  mechanical  injury  and 
suffocation  of  fruit  buds,  to  de- 
crease the  coming  crop  by  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  percent.  Kerosening, 
unless  well  timed,  may  result  in 
even  greater  curtailment. 
Most    Practices   Cut   Coming   Crop 

In  fact,  almost  all  the  things  we 
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do  to  a  bog  to  improve  it  (1)  cost 
money,  and  (2)  cut  the  coming 
crop.  Exceptions  may  be  taken 
under  (2)  for  some  treatments 
from  the  air  and  possibly  for  some 
fertilizer  work.  But  in  almost  all 
cases,  if  we  do  not  have  the  money, 
we  do  not  make  any  of  these 
treatments.  There  have  been  few 
acres  resanded  in  the  last  two 
years  and  prospects  are  for  still 
fewer  this  spring.  Grower  service 
organizations  have  been  getting 
less  and  less  business. 

Consider  what  this  means  to 
production.  Assuming  that  in  bet- 
ter times  one-third  of  the  acreage 
would  be  sanded  each  year,  and 
that  such  work  would  halve  the 
crop  from  those  acres.  That  would 
take  one-sixth  of  the  acreage  out 
of  production;  when  sanding  stop- 
ped, there  would  be  an  automatic 
increase  of  about  one-sixth  in  total 
production.  Apply  the  same  rea- 
soning to  all  of  our  bog-mainten- 
ance activities,  and  we  might  find 
that  shortage  of  ready  cash  might 
boost  production  by  twenty-five 
percent! 

Why    Our   Current 
Crops   Are    Larger 

Some  such  effect  might  easily 
account  for  our  current  large  crops 
and  the  consquent  holding-down  of 
the  price,  with  or  without 
the  Sword-of-Damocles  carryover. 
Now  if  our  production  has  been 
boosted  by  deferred  maintenance, 
what  will  happen  next?  We  know 
from  war  experience  (and  what  is 
happening  now)  that  we  can  get 
along  without  keeping  our  bogs  up 
properly  for  possibly  three  or  four 
years,  before  we  find  our  produc- 
tion toboganning.  When  the  lack 
of  proper  bog  care  finally  takes 
hold,  and  production  falls  off,  the 
price  will  rise,  other  things  being 
equal.  That  will  give  the  growers 
more  confidence  and  more  cash, 
and  they  will  begin  to  sand,  etc., 
again. 

When  the  growers  do  begin  to 
spend  money  on  their  bogs,  and  to 
do  so  at  an  increased  rate  to  make 
up  for  all  ttie  work  they  have 
not  done,  that  will  decrease  the 
effective  acreage  and  cut  the  berry 
production  by  twenty-five  to  forty 
percent.     That    decrease    in    total 


crop  will  boost  the  price  of  berries 
still  more,  giving  the  growers 
more  money  to  work  with,  and  we 
will  have  a  spiralling  price.  But  we 
will  have  fewer  berries  to  sell  at 
these  high  prices,  naturally.  Add 
to  this  effect,  the  effect  of  total  or 
even  partial  mobilization,  and  we 
are  in  for  a  merry  ride,  barring 
price-fixing. 

Have  A.  Big  Crop  Yourself 
There  is  just  one  way  to  avoid 
that    frustrated    feeling    of    good 


price  and  small  crop.  That  is  to 
have  a  big  crop.  If  you,  personally, 
could  have  a  bumper  crop  when  all 
the  others  were  having  a  small 
crop,  you  would  be  on  Easy  Street. 
If  you  could  be  the  only  grower 
who  kept  up  his  sanding  and  other 
maintenance  in  spite  of  hard  times 
and  shortage  of  funds,  you  would 
be  the  envy  of  every  neighbor 
when  the  pay-off  crops  begin  to 
roll  in.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late 
to  start.  At  any  rate,  the  last  man 
to  start  is  a  .  .  . 


Protects  Cranguyma 


Provide^ 

Protectior^^/fron 
Frost  and  Drought 
|<^iS3S{^|^HHH^^H^^^^^^H|^H|KH||^^^^^H|^^HH[  at  Cranguyma  Forms, 
PHOTO     COURTESY    OF     PORTLAND    OREGON   JOURNAL '■°"9  ^"'''' ^'"*'- 

OPREADING  out  in  an  impressive  acreage  in  the  great  North- 
west, Cranguyma  Farms  at  Long  Beach,  Washington,  represents 
an  important  part  of  our  nation's  cranberry  production.  Stand- 
ing as  dependable  guardians  against  frost  and  drought  1000 
Rainbird  sprinklers  provide  the  correct  and  necessary  rainfall 
whenever  it  is  needed.  This  outstanding  installation  is  indica- 
tive of  the  dependability  of  Rainbird  Sprinklers.  The  distrib- 
utor or  dealer  listed  below  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 

R.  M.  WADE  and  CO.       ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &        STOUT  IRRIGATION  IKC. 
Portland.  OruKon  METAI.  PRODUCTS  CO.  Portland,  Oregon 

Portland.    Oregon 
W.   R.  AMES  COMPANY.    160   West  Hooper  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EAST  &  MIDWEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEALERS 
JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS         IRRIGATION  DIVISION  VEGACRE  FARM 
85  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Forestdale  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  COtP. 


GLENDORA 


CALIFORI^A  I 
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ARE  WE  SLOW  TO  THE  NEW? 


:;ranbeuries  -  wareham,    Massachusetts 


WE  agree  with  a  statement  in  "Looking 
Ahead  in  1951",  a  publication  put  out 
by  University  of  Massachusetts,  that  "the 
only  certainty  is  that  there  will  be  changes, 
and  more  adjustments  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  these  changes."  Change  in  such  a 
world  crisis  as  this  time  is  true  for  every- 
one. 

Concerning  cranberries  we  have  been 
doing  a  little  thinking  as  to  the  question, 
"do  cranberry  growers  like  changes  as  well 
as  others?"  Have  we  made  changes  in 
cultural  practices  as  rapidly  as  some  other 
forms  of  agriculture  have,  or  even  as  fast 
as  may  have  been  desirable? 

That  the  cranberry  industry  has  made 
many  changes,  and  big  and  striking  ones,  is 
obvious.  We  have  changed  many  of  our 
methods  tremendously  in  recent  years. 
Cranberry  growing  today  is  little  like  that 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  or  even 
like  that  prior  to  the  Second  World  War. 
Yet  have  we  been  quick  enough  to  make 
changes,  or  to  adopt  alternate  practices 
which  may  save  us  money? 

We  have  our  cranberry  queens  and  our 
airplanes,  our  modern  insecticides  and  our 
machine  pickers.  Yet  the  thought  haunts 
us  as  to  whether  we  are  sufficiently  alert 
to  explore  every  new  avenue  which  may 
lessen  cost  of  production. 

Do  we  dismiss  the  possible  advantages 
of  the  "new"  too  easily?  Some  growers 
have  said  fiat-footedly  that  there  could 
never  be  a  picking  machine  which  would 
be  satisfactory.  However,  many  are  find- 
ing picking  by  the  Western  machine  to 
have  very  definite  advantages  and  not  only 
in  cost.  Sprinkler  irrigation.  This  has  not 
been  taken  up  as  yet  on  an  extensive  scale 
by  the  industry  as  a  whole.  One  reason 
for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  first  costs,  which 
have  seemed  like  an  unnecessary  expense 
during  the  past  few  years  of  scrimping. 
Yet  this  form  of  irrigation  is  a  good  deal 
of  an  insurance  against  drought  and  frost. 
Cranberries  should  sell  for  a  better  price 
next  fall.  They  certainly  are  not  up  to  any 
"parity"  which  the  grower  considers  sat- 
isfactory. But,  granting  the  return  to  the 
grower  will  be  higher,  costs  may  keep  on 
increasing — as  a  matter  of  fact  they  can 
scarcely  help  doing  so  to  some  extent.  An 
answer  to  more  net  to  growers,  even  from 
a  better  market     return,     is  in  savings  in 
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operating  costs. 

Growers  have  cut  corners  drastically  in 
the  "cranberry  depression",  but  maybe  by 
still  more  consideration  of  alternate  meth- 
ods the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  may  be 
cut  further.  The  old  saying,  "a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned",  still  holds  good 
— even  though  our  national  and  state 
spenders  lend  us  no  good  example  in  this 
direction. 

XJERE  'tis  March  again,  and  time  to  get 
busy  on  another  season — not  that  the 
growers  have  been  napping  all  winter. 
And  it  does  look  as  if  there  would  be  con- 
riderable  doing  this  year.  A  group  of 
Massachusetts  growers  is  meeting  to  con- 
sider doing  something  about  marketing  at 
the  "grower's  level";  ACE  has  gone  out- 
side the  industry  to  get  a  new  executive 
general  manager ;  Mr.  Urann  put  forth  a 
plan  in  February  Cooperative  News  to 
"unify"  sales  if  enough  growers  joined 
NCA  100  per  cent  and  worked  under  the 
Council.     Maybe  the  doldrums  are  over. 


Cape  Club  Meetings 
Take  ''Information 
Please"  Form 

Growers  Ask  Many  Ques- 
tions Concerning  Market- 
ing and  NCA  Operations. 

In  an  informal  "Information 
Please"  type  of  program,  panels 
representing  NCA  and  ACE  an- 
swered questions  at  Cape  meetings, 
Harwich,  Feb.  13,  and  Cotuit  the 
following  evening,  these  being  ar- 
ranged by  County  Agent  "Bert" 
Tomlinson.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance at  each,  about  75.  A  sup- 
per preceded  the  meeting  at  Co- 
tuit. Ralph  Thacher,  president  of 
the  Upper  Cape  club,  was  chair- 
man at  Cotuit,  and  Raymond  Syr- 
alla,  president,  at  the  Lower  Cape 
group. 

Panel  at  Harwich  was  John  Har- 
riot, assistant  treasurer  NCA,  M. 
L.  Urann  representing  NCA,  and 
Russell  Makepeace,  the  Exchange. 
A'  Cotuit  Mr.  Makepeace  again 
appeared  for  the  Exchange,  Mr. 
Urann  for  NCA  with  Attorney 
John  Quarles. 

A  tone  noticeable  at  these  meet- 
ings and  other  gatherings  is  that 
the  "distressed"  period  for  the 
grower  is  definitely  passing  and 
that  profitable  returns  will  be  com- 
ing to  the  grower  this  season  after 
the  past  three  extremely  haiTass- 
irig  years.  The  ending  of  the  over- 
hanging surpluses  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  for  this  more 
cheei-fu'  thinking.  Mr.  Urann, 
while  declining  to  make  any  proph- 
ecj ,  tcld  of  sales  of  sauce  running 
ahead  each  month,  and  said  that 
he  had  confidence  in  the  future  and 
definitely  so,  now  that  the  trouble- 
seme  surplus  is  gone. 

The  matters  of  a  single  big  co- 
op, that  is,  more  unification  be- 
tween NCA  and  ACE,  industry- 
vide  advertising,  not  just  adver- 
tising- "brand  names",  by  the  two 
co-ops,  and  the  getting  of  more 
actual  cash  and  in  a  less  prolonged 
time  after  harvest,  seemed  to  be 
general   in   the   minds   of  growers. 

One    Co-Op 

The  question     as     to  what     the 


Cranberry  Growers  Council  is,  ex- 
actly, was  asked.  This  w-as  an- 
swered by  Russell  Makepeace  and 
led  into  a  discussion  of  one  co-op. 
Mr.  Makepeace  said  the  Council  is 
made  un  of  representatives,  12  in 
number,  from  both  co-ops  and  its 
principal  function  has  been  to  al- 
lo:ate  the  crop  between  fresh  and 
processed,  and  to  unify  the  indus- 
try. "The  Council  is  simply  one 
step  toward  a  single  co-op",  he 
said.  Mr.  Urann  also  said  the  for- 
mation was  a  first  step  toward  a 
single  co-op  from  the  two  present 
major  ones,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
formed  "growers  were  not  ready 
for  complete  unification,  but  that 
it  surely  will  come".  Att'y  Quarles 
said  that  he  and  Mr.  Loos  (attor- 
ney for  ACE)  had  been  working 
on  the  merger  for  years,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  in  their  minds 
of  "how  much  punishment  the 
growers  were  willing  to  take  and. 
for  how  long,  before  they  got  to- 
gether". One  co-op  is  the  only 
answer,  although  what  exact  form 
it  will  take  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
both  units  will  retain  their  iden- 
tity as  at  present." 

Mass.  Berries  Eliminated 

Regarding  allocation  last  year, 
Makepeace  said  the  Council  had 
some  6.50,000  bbls.  to  allocate  and 
that  of  this  about  50  per  cent  was 
tc  go  fresh,  30  per  cent  precessed, 
ten  percent  to  be  held  to  go  either 
way  needed,  and  ten  per  cent  to  be 
eliminated,  the  "elimination"  to 
consist  of  berries  left  on  the  bogs, 
pies,  etc.  This  had  been  followed 
out  very  closely,  he  said,  and  that 
about  10  per  cent  had  been  elim- 
inated from  the  market,  but  that 
all  cf  this,  or  practically  all,  had 
been  done  with  Massachusetts  ber- 
ries alone. 

For  More  Advertising 

The  question  as  to  additional  ad- 
vertising other  than  by  brand 
brought  up  a  point  which  interest- 
ed the  growers.  Mr.  Makepeace 
advocated  the  continuance  of  brand 
advertising,  that  is,  "Ocean  Spray" 
and  "Eatmor",  but  said,  that  if  ad- 
ditional funds  could  get  more  pub- 
licity this  would  all  be  to  the  good 
and  that  "publicity"  is  the  most 
effe;tive  and  cheapest  form  of  ad- 
vertising. Miss  Ellen  Stillman  of 
NCA  said  she  felt  to  give  up  brand, 
advertising   would   be     a   mistake. 


and  NCA  had  spent  half  a  million 
last  year,  but  that  any  additional 
advertising  would  be  a  help,  al- 
though advertising  should  be  di- 
rected with  a  definite  view. 

Orrin  G.  Colley.  president  of 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Cooperative, 
inc.  (Independent)  said  he  thought 
ii  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
all  growers  to  contribute  to  a  pub- 
licity or  advertising  fund.  He  said 
he  didn't  think  it  was  fair  for  the 
two  co-ops  to  carry  all  the  load. 
"I  think  the  independents  will  be 
willing  to  go  in  on  an  overall  ad- 
vertising,-  plan" 

Questions  Concerning  NCA 

Some  pertinent  questions  were 
directed  at  NCA  representatives  as 
concerns  a  number  of  matters.  One 
was  stock  ownership.  It  was 
brought  out  there  were  some  5,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock  which  had 
a  fixed  dividend  payment  of  four 
per  cent,  and  some  70,000  common, 
and  that  59  growers  owned  70  per 
cent  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Quarles  said 
the  common  stock  had  a  fixed  value 
ol  S25.00  a  share.  Mr.  Urann  said 
that  while  NCA  had  not  been  re- 
deeming this  stock  during  the  past 
two  or  three  distressed  years  it  was 
"buying  back  some  now".  A  2  per 
cent  dividend  was  to  go  out  on  the 
common  stock  February  15th,  he 
said.  Mr.  Quarles  said  this  inter- 
est had  to  be  paid  before  growers 
received  money  for  their  fruit,  as 
this  was  a  fixed  charge,  a  "sort  of 
expense"  of  doing  business. 

Asked  when  another  payment  on 
berries  might  be  expected  by  the 
growers,  Mr.  Urann  said  in  April 
or  May,  on  the  '49  pool. 

Asked  if  NCA  was  demanding 
]CC  per  cent  membership,  Mr. 
Urann  said  it  was  not,  but  it  was 
hoped  to  educate  growers  who 
came  in  as  10  per  cent  or  more 
members  to  be  100  per  cent  even- 
tually. 

This  stock,  it  was  explained,  rep- 
resented the  growers'  holding  in 
physical  assets  such  as  factories, 
or  other  buildings.  There  followed 
a  discussion  as  to  the  advantages 
of  a  stock  cooperative,  or  a  non- 
stock, with  a  revolving  fund,  such 
as  is  used  by  New  England  Cran- 
berry Sales  Company.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  New  England  had 
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CRANBERRIES 


FIRST,    to    recognize    the   break-down 
of    the    fresh    fruit    market. 

FIRST,  to  point  out  impending  collapse 
to  growers. 

First,    to    do    something    about    it. 

Indian  Trail  Merits  Your 
Support,  Mr.  Wisconsin.    Investigate  f 
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built  up  its  revolving  fund  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  while  NCA 
needed  cash  in  considerable  sums 
when  it  was  organized  in  1930  and 
that  a  stock  cooperative  seemed  the 
best  answer  for  it.  Mr.  Quarles 
and  Harold  Lamb  of  the  Spring- 
field Bank  for  Co-operatives  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  and,  there  seemed 
to  be  really  little  advantage  in 
either  in  theory,  although  there 
was  in  specific  instances. 

There  was  criticism  that  NCA 
did  not  give  its  members  enough 
detailed  information,  either  in  Co- 
operative News  or  otherwise.  Prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Charles  Sav- 
ery,  John  Shields,  with  Ralph 
Thacher  asking  a  few  questions. 
Miss  Stillman  said  that  Co-op 
News  did  have  the  answers  to 
many  questions  if  the  issues  were 
carefully  read. 

"What  incentive  does  NCA  offer 
to  grow  quality  fruit?"  was  one 
question  asked.  Mr.  Urann  an- 
swered by  saying  that  half  of  the 
grower's  crop  would  go  into  cans 
anyway,  and  Mr.  Makepeace  said, 
"You  can't  afford  to  grow  poor 
berries.  If  you  do  it  is  going  to 
cost  you  more  all  along  the  line." 
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Frank  Crandon  said  that  good  qual- 
ity could  always  be  sold  and  that 
poor  cannot,  and  this  is  true  in 
any  product. 

Mere  Chicken  and  Cranberries 

During  the  discussions  it  was 
brought  out  (by  Miss  Stillman) 
that  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Companion  showed 
that  last  year  people  were  eating 
cranberry  sauce  more  often  with 
chicken  than  with  turkey  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  ate  cranberry 
sauce  cnce  a  month  or  oftener. 
Where  Cranberries  Are  Sold 

New  England  folks  only  eat  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  cranberry 
cm  each  year.  Mr.  Urann  said 
it  consumed  about  50,000  bbls.  in 
cans.  The  "grain  belt",  that  is  the 
Middle  West,  consumes  the  most, 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  fresh  ci-op. 
Rural  areas  eat  more  fresh,  while 
the  industrial  use  more  processed. 

To  a  question  Mr.  Urann  said 
some  finished  saute  had  been  sold 
to  "indeiiendent"  canners,  two  in 
number,  but  at  a  price  which  made 
it  imnossible  for  them  to  undersell 
"Ocean  Spray''. 

These  were  interesting  sessions, 
with  the  growers  intent  upon  get- 
ting     information.        Considerable 


Production  Costs 
Subject  At  The 
Plymouth  Meetings 

Gatherin.^s  of  Clubs  of  that 
County  Take  Up  Means  of 
Lessening  Expenses,  with 
Particular  Emphasis  on 
Western  Picker. 

Lively  interest  marked  the  Feb- 
ruary meetings  of  the  South  Shore 
and  Southeasern  Cranberry  clubs 
at  Kingston,  Feb.  20th  and  Ro- 
chester, Feb.  21,  respectively,  with 
tcpics  and  discussion  concerning 
ways  and  means  to  cut  cost  of 
production  and  to  turn  out  qaulity 
fruit.  L.  F.  Billings,  presided  at 
Kingston  and  Russell  Makepeace 
at  Rochester. 

Principal  speaker  was  Prof.  B. 
D.  Crossman  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,     who     brought     up 

thought  went  into  the  preparation 
of  the  meetings,  especially  in  ques- 
tions, these  beino;  prepared  as  the 
kind  that  growers  might  ask  each 
other,  and  of  course  many  were 
spontaneous. 
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topics  calculated  to  make  growers 
think  more  keenly  of  costs  of 
operation  and  how  costs  may  be 
cut.  He  brought  out  one  fact  that 
labor  costs  of  a  cranberry  grower 
are  70  or  75  percent  of  his  total 
costs.  He  compared  this  propor- 
tion with  industry  and  some  other 
forms  of  agriculture  and  said  he 
knew  of  no  other  which  was  as 
high. 

He    first    i-uled    out    fixed   "arbi- 
trary" costs  which  the  grower  has 
little      opportunity     to      influence. 
These  he  mentioned  as  taxes,  fire 
insurance    rate,    mortgages    or    in- 
terests and  the  price  of  labor.    In 
legard  to  labor  he  said  in  as  much 
as  Massachusetts  cranberry  grow- 
ing  is    located    in    a    highly-indus- 
trialized state,  growers  really  have 
not  much  to  do  with  the  rate  they 
pay.     Turning    to    labor,    he    said 
that  since  the  rate  of  wages  could 
not   be   controlled   by   the    grower, 
all    the    grower    could    do    was    to 
try  to  use  a  mininvjm  amount  of 
labor    to    get    the    necessary   work 
satisfactorilly  done.    This  brought 
up  harvest  costs  which  are  such  a 
large  item  and  the  savings  which 
might     be     made     by     mechanical 
pickers    such    as    Western    Picker. 
He  mentioned  actual  "case"  his- 
tories   of    costs    he    had    obtained, 
and,  for  example,  took  a  "typical" 
bog  of  30  acres  on  which  a  vear's 


cost  had  been  §13,135,  and  labor 
§8,689.  He  first  asked  for  esti- 
mates from  the  floor  as  to  what 
percent  of  a  growers  costs  were 
labor  and  had  received  estimates 
of  from  more  than  50  percent  to 
70. 

Debate  on  Picking  Machine 

A  god  deal  of  keen  debate  came 
up  in  fact  about  the  merits  of 
machine  vs.  scooping,  with  opin- 
ions both  for  and  against  especial- 
ly as  regards  the  bruising  of  ber- 
ries when  machine  picked.  It  was 
pointed  out  the  Western  Picker 
has  advantages  in  lower  costs  be- 
cause of  its  pruning. 

Gilbert  Beaton,  who  was  one  of 
a  panel  of  four  and  whose  topic 
was  "Careful  Handling  and  Pre- 
cooling",  said  the  Beaton  company 
had  handled  berries  in  its  screen- 
house  picked  by  both  methods,  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  tell  by  a 
glance  at  the  berries  which  had 
been  scooped,  and  which  machine 
picked,  by  the  amount  of  bruising. 
The  machine-picked  were  so  badly 
bruised  they  had  to  be  put  into 
cans  as  quickly  as  possible,  he 
said.  This  experience  was  con- 
firmed by  Archie  McLellan  of 
NCA. 

On  the  other  hand  Raymond 
Morse  of  N.  E.  Sales  Co.,  had  al- 
most opposite  view  of  the  quality 
of    the    machine-picked    berries    he 
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had  handled.  He  felt  berries  were 
not  unduly  bruised  by  Western 
Picker  when  proper  picking  meth- 
ods had  been  used.  He  did  criti- 
cise the  amount  of  chaff  in  the 
boxes  and  said  that  improvements 
in  the  machine  itself  and  its  oper- 
ation could  be  made. 

He  said  his  actual  costs,  picked, 
taken  ashore  and  vines  separated 
had  been  52  cents  a  barrel. 

Oscar  Marsh  speaking  for  pick- 
ing machines  told  how  mistakes; 
had  been  made  in  trying  to  oper-' 
ate  the  machine  too  fast,  and  this 
had  undoubtedly  bruised  berries. 
He  said  this  bruising  could  defi- 
nitely be  brought  down  by  slower 
operation  and  the  operator  must 
watch  the  conveyor  belt  and  be 
sure  his  machine  is  in  proper  tim- 
ing, throughout.  He  said  it  seemed 
as  if  it  will  be  possible  to  employ 
women  to  operate  picking  ma- 
chines, and  that  his  experience  had 
been  that  younger  men  were  fast- 
er and  started  out  with  a  lot  of 
"pep"  but  did  not  produce  at  the 
steady  rate  of  older  men.  Taller 
men  got  better  results  than  short- 
er men,  because,  he  thought,  they 
could  see  ahead  better  as  to  what 
they  were  doing 

At  Kingston,  Dr.  Fred  Chand- 
ler of  the  Experiment  Station  pro- 
duced 10  boxes  of  cranberries 
some  of  which  were  scooped  and 
some  machine  picked.  He  defied 
anyone  to  tell  which  was  which. 
Mr.  McLellan  failed  to  do  so  after 
examination.  Dr.  Chandler  later 
explained  that  all  the  berries  had 
been  run  through  the  mill  once 
and  that  all  but  two  boxes  were 
machine  picked,  and  that  no  one, 
of  many  who  had  tried  at  the  sta- 
tion, had  succeeded  in  picking  out 
the  two  which  were  scooped,  and 
one  of  these  two  had  been  "rough" 
scooped.  Prof.  Crossre-an  said  he 
believed  machine  picking  had  a 
definite  future,  although  there  are 
still  improvements  to  be  made. 

Another  important  factor,  is  to 
get  the  berries  ashore  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  not  to  leave  them 
in  the  sun  which  lessens  the  scald- 
ing dangers.  Another  is  to  cover 
the  berries  in  the  boxes  on  the 
shore   by  staggering. 

Mr.  Beaton  said  he  had  been 
much  impressed  by  a  practice  of 
the    Makepeace    company,   and   in- 
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tended  to  adopt  it  next  year.  This 
is  to  leave  the  berries  at  the  bog- 
over  night,  giving  them  a  chance 
to  get  rid  of  "field"  heat  before 
placing  them  in  the  screenhouse. 
A  slight  drizzle  during  the  night 
didn't  seem  to  do  any  harm,  and 
particularly,  as  the  boxes  were 
covered  by  empty  ones.  For  heavy 
showers  tarpaulins  are  spread  over 
the  boxes.  Rainfall  does  not  seem 
to  injure  berries  much,  he  thought 
—they  will  dry  out  in  storage 
without  injury.  A  box  of  berries 
dropped  in  a  ditch  is  a  different 
matter. 

He  told  how  the  berries  are 
handled  in  the  m'amoth  Beaton 
packing  house  which  has  capacity 
to  store  14,000  bbls.  He  said  he 
tried  to  keep  temperatures  at  55 
during  September  and  October, 
although  berries  were  often 
brought  in  with  a  field  heat  of  75- 
100.  He  said  all  boxes  were  stag- 
gered in  storage,  so  much  so  that 
capacity  was  reduced  to  10-11,000. 
Big  fans  brought  in  air  from  open 
doors  at  night,  when  the  outside 
temperatures  were  cooler.  No  ber- 
ries were  stored  directly  in  the 
line  of  these  drafts,  which  were 
quite  powerful.  The  air  came  in 
from  the  lower  floor.  Most  im- 
portant was  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing the  temperature  as  even  as 
possible. 

Pre-cooling  Rather  New- 
Morse  said  pre-cooling  of  cran- 
berries is  rather  new  and  is  a  mat- 
ter growers  could  give  more  con- 
sideration to.  He  backed  up  the 
idea  of  Beaton  of  pre-cooling  ber- 
ries before  berries  are  brought  in. 
He  said  in  N.  E.  Sales  Company 
screenhouses,  doors  were  left  open 
at  night  and  closed  during  the  day. 
It  was  important  that  berries 
should  not  be  moved  aobut  in  the 
warehouse  more  than  necessary. 
Ideal  would  be  no  moving  at  all 
until   time   for   screening. 

He  said  a  basement  might  seem 
an  ideal  place  to  store  berries  but 
experience  has  proven  this  to  be 
wrong.  Berries  will  deteriorate 
faster  in  such  storage.  Any  base- 
ment used,  needs  the  air  changed 
frequently  to  drive  out  the  foul 
or  used  air. 
Cool  Air  From  Screenhouse  Top 
William    Cole,    recently    retired 


from  University  of  Massachusetts 
with  30  years  in  extension  service, 
most  of  them  spent  in  storage 
problems  of  fruits,  particularly 
apples,  said  apple  grovi^ers  had 
made  great  strides,  particularly  in 
the  past  20  years,  in  storage 
facilities.  He  said  that  where  there 
was  only  a  single  storage  plant  in 
Massachusetts  20  years  ago,  there 
is  now  capacity  for  a  million  and 
a  half  bushels. 

Best  storage  temperatures,  for 
cranberries  he  said,  are  35  to  36 
degrees.  This  can  be  increased 
briefly  to  40  to  improve  color,  and 
then  dropped  again,  but  there  will 
be  some  shrinkage  in  the  action. 

He  said  that  modern  storage 
theories  have  made  a  change.  He 
said  the  principle  now  is  not  to 
suck  out  foul  air,  but  to  put  fresh 
air  in  at  the  top  of  storage  and 
force  the  foul  air  out  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  was  just  the  opposite 
theory  to  that  being  used  at  the 
Beaton    screenhouse. 

He  corroborated  the  idea  that 
even  temperatures  kept  berries  at 
better  quality  and  that  drafts  must 
not  directly  hit  stored  fruit.  It  is 
expected  that  m'ore  concerning 
Prof.  Cole's  research  upon  how  to 
best  store  cranberries  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  cold  storage  build- 
ing- will  be  published  in  a  later 
issue. 


School  Children  for  Harve.st 

What  Massachusetts  growers 
might  expect  in  harvest  labor  con- 
ditions were  outlined  by  Joseph 
Brierly,  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security.  No  one 
could  toll  what  conditions  will  be 
in  the  fall,  but  appearances  are 
labor  would  be  tight,  with  indus- 
trial employment  as  high  as  it  is 
because  of  the  national  defense 
program    in    operation. 

He  told  of  supplying  "gang" 
labor  last  year,  and  this  included 
bringing  in  groups  from  cities  for 
week-end  work  on  the  bogs.  He 
felt  this  had  been  of  special  bene- 
fit to  the  smaller  growers. 

High  school  children  were  used 
last  year,  and  he  expects  to  use 
them  again  and  has  already  made 
arrangements  with  Wareham  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  for  that 
area.  He  said  the  school  hours 
might  be  changed  to  some  exten. 
He  said,  however,  for  growers  not 
to  expect  to  get  this  class  of  help 
for  "50  cents  an  hour.  These  kids 
are   wise  to  money  values  today." 

Last  fall,  he  continued,  these 
school  workers  had  picked  by  the 
box  in  the  afternoon,  and  average 
from  §2.50  to  §5.20  for  such  work 
and  they  averaged  more  than  S30 
for  the  season.  Growers  picked 
them  up  at  the  school  and  returned 
then:-  there.     Once   again,   he   said. 


NOW  IS  THE  TliE 

To  Try  Some  Constructive  Th'nking  And  Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 


Brewer 


INSURANCE 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Hancock  e-0£30 
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a  labor  headquarters  would  be 
maintained  at  a  garage  on  route 
28  (Square  Deal)  West  Wareham, 
as  a  central  location  for  Wareham, 
Carver  and  Rochester.  Help  would 
be  recruited  over  radio  and 
through  newspapers,  and  he  hoped 
growers  would  not  be  loath  to  seek 
the  help  of  this  employment  ser- 
vice, as  some  had  appeared  to  be 
in  the  past,  and  that  the  service 
would  do  everything-  possible  to 
aid  the  grower  in  his  employment 
problem. 

Croup  Calis  Mass. 
Growers  To  Meet 
March   15th 


Gathering  at  Wareham 
Town  Hall  to  Consider 
Formation  of  Association 
to  Deliberate  Marketing 
and  other  Problems  at 
"Growers'  Level",  to  Im- 
prove Industry  Conditions. 

A  small  group  of  Massachusetts 
growers  has  been  holding  meetings 
tentative  to  the  formation  of  a 
growers'  association.  The  object- 
ive would  be  an  organization  to 
meet  at  a  so-called  "grower's 
level"  rather  than  marketing 
agency  level  to  decide  the  common 
marketing  problems  relative  to  the 
industry    as    a   whole. 

Intent  would  be  to  form'  an  or- 
ganization which  for  the  present 
at    least    would    not    contemplate 
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activity  engaging  in  marketing 
and  possibly  not  at  all,  but  an  or- 
ganization more  in  the  nature  of 
an  "institute,"  it  is  understood. 
Discussions  have  been  held  to  the 
effect  that  marketing  conditions 
could  be  improved  and  coordinated 
better  by  an  over-all  industry  rep- 
resentation  of   such   a   group. 

Three  meetings  have  been  held, 
two  original  groups  of  ten,  these 
including  members  of  both  major 
coops  and  independents.  First  two 
meetings  were  at  the  State  bog 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, this  meeting  place  being  used 
as  a  strictly  "neutral"  ground.  The 
third  was  at  Wareham  Town  Hall, 
Feb.  13,  with  about  18  attending. 
Chairman  has  been  Chester  Rob- 
bins  of  Wareham.  Meetings  have 
discussed  advertising,  allocation  of 
the  crop,  etc.  There  is  no  intention 
of  attempting  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  which  it  is 
felt  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
lesearch  and  the  field  of  a  common 
meeting  place  for  all  growers 
without  actual  marketing  involved. 
The  new  organization,  if  form'sd, 
is  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with 
mai-keting  and  all  problems  at- 
tendant thereto,  with  the  primarly 
objective  of  getting  growers  bet- 
ter  returns  for  their  crops. 

Each  meeting  "felt  its  way 
along,"  deciding  as  the  sense  of  the 
gathering  that  there  was  need  of 
such  a  group.  At  the  town  hall 
meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins,  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  letter  tc 
be  sent  to  all  growers.  This  has 
gone  out,  calling  a  mass  or  organi- 
zation meeting  for  Thursday  even- 
ing, March  15,  7:45  at  Wareham 
Town  Hall. 

Signatures  on  the  letter  are: 
Bruc3  Arthur,  Donald  Bailey,  E. 
L.  Bartholemew,  John  Foxcroft 
Carlton,  Orrin  Colley,  Winthrop 
Dvnham,  Robert  S.  Handy,  Arthur 
Handy,  Robert  Hill,  Eric  Huikari, 
Eino  Harju,  Nahum  B.  Morse,  Al- 
fred L.  Pappi,  Chester  E.  Robbins, 
Bernard  E.  Shaw  Ernest  W.  Shaw, 
Orro  Salmi,  Louis  Sherman,  Wm. 
E.   C.   Warr,  Jr,   Robert   Williams. 
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but  chiefly  east  cf  the  Mississippi. 


A  Real  "Down  Easter" 

Mr.    Bryant   was   born     on     his 
father's  potato  farm  at  Fort  Fair 
field,  Maine.     He  received  a  B.  S* 
degree  in     agriculture,     economies 
and  farm  management     from     the 
University  of   Maine.       While     at 
college  he  was  a  member  of  Beta 
Kappa,    social   fi'aternity,   and   Al 
pha  Zeta,  the  honorary  agricultur 
al    fraternity.      He    was    president 
of  the     University's     agricultural 
club.       Following     gi'aduation     he 
worked  for     farm     credit     associ- 
ations. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  was  married  to 
the  former  Helen  Hayes  of  Presque 
Isle  in  1938,  and  there  are  two 
children,  Billy,   10,  and  Sharon,   6. 

The  executive  board  of  ACE  se- 
lected Mr.  Bryant  from  a  list  of 
tcp-flight  executives  for  a  number 
cf  reasons,  an  important  one  being 
his  record  of  accomplishments  and 
also  for  his  intimacy  with  the  com 
bined  problems  of  working  with  an 
organization  of  grower  members 
and  marketing  the  products  of  the 
to-operative. 

Feels   Fortunate   Choice   Made 

In  announcing  his  appointment, 
T.  H.  Budd  of  Pemberton,  N.  J., 
Exchange  president,  said:  "We  feel 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  a  man  who  has  made  such  a  re- 
markable record  in  the  marketing 
field.  Mr.  Bryant  has  demonstrat- 
ed his  abilities  as  a  leader  not  only 
with  the  Maine  potato  growers,  but 
v,-ith  the  many  trade,  civic  and  pub- 
lic organizations  with  which  he 
has  been  associated." 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chane>,  ACE  directors  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

"Mr.  Chaney  has  seen  and  vital- 
ly assisted  in  the  growth  of  this 
cooperative  organization,  which  has 
as  its  members,  cranberry  growers 
from  all  producing  ai-eas.  The 
Beard  of  Directors  extends  to  him 
our  individual  and  collective  best 
wishes  for  many  successful,  pros- 
perous and  happy  years  to  come." 
Chaney   Will   Serve  as  Advisory 

Although  Mr.  Chaney  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  Exchange  con- 
sultant, he  will  be  missed  by  the 
entire  industry,  as  he,  with  his 
brother,  the  late  "A.  U.",  began 
their   association   with   cranberries 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 
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OREGON    GROWERS    GO 

ON    RECORD    AGAINST 

CUT    IN    RESEARCH 

The  Southeastern  Oregon  Cran- 
berry Club  went  on  record  at  its 
January  25th  meeting  as  opposing 
any  decrease  in  Oregon  State  agri- 
cultural research  appropriations. 
This  was  after  Mrs.  Ethel  M. 
Kranick  reported,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  state  cranberry  indus- 
try, on  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Research  Coni'mittee,  in  which  re- 
port she  said  that,  although  the 
state  committee  recognized  the 
need  of  the  cranberry  industry,  no 
funds  this  year  will  be  directly 
available  for  cranberry  research. 
However,  she  said,  the  cranberry 
growers  may  benefit  indirectly 
from  research  that  proves  of  gen- 
eral assistance  to  all  agriculture, 
such  as  research  in  chemical  weed 
control,  food  technology,  market- 
ing and  insect  and  disease  control. 

She  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  of  representing  the 
cranberry  indusrty  and  values  her 
experiences  from  attending  six 
meeting  since  1948.  She  is  the 
only  woman  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

J.  C.  MAKEPEACE  OF 

WAREHAM  GIVEN 

HIGHEST    SCOUT   AWARD 

John  C.  Makepeace  of  Wareham, 


Mass.,  has  been  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Beaver  award,  highest  honor 
in  Scouting  for  his  distinguished 
service  to  Boy  Scouting.  The 
award  was  made  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  Cachalot  Council,  Acushnet, 
January  15th.  He  was  not  present 
at  the  time  of  the  award  announje- 
ment  and  the  actual  presentation 
was  to  be  made  later  at  a  meeting 
in   Wareham. 

In  designating  the  honor  to  Mr. 
Makepeace,  the  following  achieve- 
ments were  cited: 

Organizer  of  District  6,  chair- 
man of  the  Cachalot  Council  Camp 
Cachlot  building  fund  drive;  key 
man  in  the  organization  and  ex- 
tention  of  the  Wareham  district, 
chairman  of  the  1950  finance  com- 
mittee, mem'ber  of  the  Wareham 
district  committee,  past  master  of 
Social  Harmony  Lodge,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  past  district  deputy  of  the 
31st  Nantucket  Masonic  District, 
member  of  Agawam  Chapter  0.  E. 
S.,  member  of  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
of  Knights  Templar,  chairman  of 
Liberty  Loan  drive  of  World  War 
I,  member  of  the  Draft  Board  of 
World  War  H,  former  member  of 
the  Wareham  Appropriations  Com- 
n;'ittee,  former  member  of  the 
Wareham  Finance  Committee, 
present  treasurer  of  Tabor  Acad- 
emy in  Marion,  and  a  Commission- 
er of  Trust  Funds  in  Wareham. 
There  were  other  activities  in  Boy 


IRRIGATION 

■»  FLEXO  SEAL  PORTABLE  PIPE 

, 

<■  ilAl^iBIRD  SPRINKLER  HEADS 

«  GORMAN  RUPF  PUMPING  UNITS 

«  SOCTSON  AND  DISCHARGE  FITTINGS 

• 

Write 

for  free  desci-iptive  literature  on  steel  and  aluminum 

pipe,  sprin 

klei's,  and  pumping  units  in  all  sizes. 

VEG 

■ACRE  FAi^S,   lRR[OATil  O^V. 

Foresldale,   Cape   C^^,   Majs.^ 

Tel.  Osterville  719 

Scouting  in  which  Mr.  Makeepeace 
had  shown  his  many  kindnesses  to 
the  boys,  such  as  in  aiding  the 
camping  program  and  in  helping 
the  boys  whenever  the  opportunity 
arose. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  article  last  month,  "Ry- 
ania,  -A  new  Insecticide  for  Fruit- 
worm  Control",  the  name  of  the 
author  was  inadvertently  left  out. 
This  article  is  the  work  of  Robert 
C.  Berry  of  S.  B.  Penick  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


PAYS 


by 

WALTER   E. 


PIPER 


"Irrigation  Pays"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Mar- 
ket Growers'  Journal,  featuring 
William  ("Bill")  Richards  of  Veg- 
Acres  Farms,  Forestdale,  Massa- 
chusetts. Although  Richards  does 
not  grow  cranberries,  he  is  known 
among  Massachusetts  growers,  as 
hf  handles  irrigation  supplies,  is 
about  to  enter  blueberry  cultiva- 
tion on  a  considerable  scale,  25 
acres  worth,  and  has  proven  that 
large-scale  commercial  market  gar- 
den production  is  possible  on  Cape 
Cod  despite  its  reputation  for  lack 
of  fertility.  The  story  is  by  Wal- 
ter E.  Piper,  Division  of  Markets, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  has  appeared  on 
many  cranbeiTy  programs. 

Richards  this  year  plans  to  in- 
stall about  1.30,000  feet  of  under- 
ground  irrigation   pipe   to   furnish 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 
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a  constant  supply  of  water  to  some 
250  acres  he  has  brought  into  fruit- 
ful bearing.  Cranberry  grwers 
are  interested  in  irrigation  for 
their  bogs.  Richards  is  an  enthus- 
iast in  this  field. 

Excerpts  from  the  article,  with 
permission  of  Market  Growers 
Journal  and   Mr.   Piper  follow: 

25  Miles  of  Pipe 

"Bill  Richards  has  long  advocat- 
ed irrigation  of  New  England 
farms.  Up  to  now,  he  used  the 
portable  method.  Now  Richards 
is  going  undei'ground.  This  vast 
netwoi'k  of  pipe — some  25  miles 
long — is  being  laid  three  feet  deep. 
Compressed  air  will  insure  pipe 
drainage;  pipes  are  strategically 
located  to  secure  complete  drain- 
age, if  necessary,  by  air  pressure. 

"At  Veg-Acre,  irrigation  is  a 
complicated  operation.  Every- 
thing receives  a  regular  supply  of 
water.  Richards'  irrigation  system 
provides  abont  2,000  gallons  a 
minute — 1000  gallons  delivered  by- 
each  of  two  200  h.  p.  diesel  pumps. 
He  uses  the  conventional  type 
sprinkler  heads  covering-  a  circle 
of  100  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
spaced  40  feet  apart  in  the  line 
and  are  moved  60  feet  at  a  time. 
This  allows  a  lap  of  about  60Sv, 
which  he  figures  is  necessary  on 
any  similar  type  of  sprinkler  sys- 
tem. 

"'The  usual  schedule  of  Veg- 
Acre  calls  for  regular  watering  to 
assure  about  one  inch  per  week 
coverage.  His  system  supplies 
this  inch  in  about  IVi  hours." 

"N.  E.  Broccoli  King'' 

Richards  has  made  himself  a 
reputation  for  his  broccoli  over 
New  England  and  is  known  as  the 
"Broccoli  King".  He  has  more  rec- 
ently divided  his  production  with 
Iceburg  lettuce.  The  Iceburg  is  a 
late  spring  and  summer  proposi- 
tion and  the  broccoli  a  fall  crop, 
thus  giving  him  two  cash  produc- 
tions a  year,  as  some  ci'anberry 
growers  have  done  by  adding  blue- 
berries to  their  acreages.  The 
article  continues: 

"Bill  Richards'  accomplishments 
in  irrigation  show  their  most  im- 
mediate results  in  his  success  in 
vegetable  production.  A  worth- 
while side-light — or  more  properly 


a  beneficial  result  from  watering — 
is  the  importance  placed  on  irri- 
gation products  in  the  market.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon around  New  England  for 
market  salesmen  to  use  irrigation 
as  a  talking  point  in  making  sales. 
Quite  frequently  of  late  I  have 
heard  such  expressions  as  'this 
farm  has  irrigation',  or  'this  stuff 
has  had  plenty  of  water',  or  sim- 
ilar sales  talk  used  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  high  quality. 

'In  this  respect  salesmen  are  no 
doubt  correct.  The  quick,  natural 
growth  of  products  at  Veg-Acre 
means  fresh,  plump  quality,  nice 
appearance — all  vital  in  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution. 

All  this  is  in  line  with  the  wide- 
spread expansion  of  irrigating  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land country.  Systems  differ, 
mu?h  portable  pipe  is  in  use.  Over- 
head permanent  pipes  are  still  do- 
ing their  part.  The  important 
thing  is  the  water  these  systems 
supply. 

"The  fairly  uniform  opinions 
among  Yankee  market  gardeners 
is  that  irrigation  loays.  Many  say 
they  would  not  farm  without  it. 
Several  recent  dry  seasons  have 
given  impetus  to  the  development 
and  enlargement  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems. In  these  developments  the 
operations  of  Veg-Acre  farms  have 
served  as  a  guide  for  many  New 
Englanders. 

"Bill  Richards  has  had  an  inter- 
esting career.  In  a  sense  he  is  an 
engineer  turned  fai'mer.  He  can 
talk  horse-power,  flowage,  acreage, 
coverage,  etc.,  with  keen  under- 
standing. He  has  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  At  one  time  he 
participated  in  the  ■  Indianapolis 
auto  races.  More  and  more  since 
his  college  days,  however,  he  has 
had  a  yen  for  farming,  and  when 
he  spotted  the  large  virgin  terri- 
tory on  Cape  Cod  ten  years  ago 
something  seemed  to  tell  him  'this 
is  it.' 

Developed   Veg-Acre  to 
Big  Business 

"Bill  Richards  has  developed 
Veg-Acre  Farms  into  a  'big  busi- 
ness'. Of  560  acres,  about  250 
acres  are  now  in  full  cultivation. 
When  things  look  right,  he  clears 
a  25  or  50-acre  block.  His  latest 
clearing  is  a  25-acre  piece  of  blue- 


berries— an  interesting  companion 
product  to  his  vegetable  business. 
"Forestdale  is  in  the  town  of 
Sandwich,  just  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  The 
Cape  has  been  in  and  out  of  agri- 
culture for  years.  Now  it  has  its 
specialties,  including  cranberries, 
beath  plums  and  strawberries,  but 
Bill  Richards  has  made  a  name 
for  it  in  vegetables.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated what  can  be  done  here 
in  this  Yankee  country  so  close  to 
big  consumer  markets.  He  has 
done  this  through  scientific  crop 
production  and  modern  irrigation 
methods." 

ACE  EXECUTIVE 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
in  1905.  About  everybody  who 
knows  "cranberries"  at  all  recall 
that  the  Chancy  brothers  grew  up 
with  the  industry;  how,  reared  on 
a  general  farm  in  southern  Illinois, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  brokerage 
firm  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
among  other  products  the  firm 
handled  cranberries. 
Chaneys  in  Cranberries  Since  1905 

This  fruit  appealed  to  both 
brothers  and  in  1905  they  went  in- 
to the  field  as  cranberry  buyers. 
"A.  U."'  worked  in  Wisconsin  and 
Chester  in  Massachusetts,  in  the 
days  when  buyers  stayed  at  the 
Kendrick  House  in  Wareham  and 
sallied  forth  to  the  bogs  in  horse 
and  buggy.  In  1906  they  agreed 
tc  handle  the  entire  Wisconsin 
crop  and  were  so  successful  that 
they  were  invited  East  to  talk  with 
other  growers  and  the  result  was 
the  organization  of  the  National 
Fruit  Exchange  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  the  Prince  George  hotel, 
New  York,  with  Arthur  Chaney  as 
head,  assisted  by  Chester.  In 
1911  the  National  Fruit  became 
the  American  Cranberry  Associ- 
ation. 

When  they  started  out,  they 
handled  only  about  32  per  cent  of 
the  cranberry  crop,  but  eventually 
sold  as  much  as  66  per  cent  of 
national  production.  Arthur  U. 
Chaney  died  in  1941  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Chester.  The  Chaneys, 
with  Chester  continuing  in  advis- 
cry  capacity,  have  served  the  in- 
dustry steadfastly  in  the  fresh 
fruit   market,    helping   to   carry   it 


thi'oug'h  critical  periods  and  to 
l)uild  it  from  a  small  business  to 
I  Ik'  important  industry  of  recent 
times. 

BEATTIE... 

(Continued    from   page   2       ) 

mental  work.  Dr.  Cross  suggests 
that  areas  to  be  treated  with  this 
material  be  staked  out  while  the 
weeds   are   in   full   growth. 

The  salt  treatment  for  Fireweed 
was  eliminated,  since  applications 
of  copper  sulphate  have  given  bet- 
ter control  for  this  particular  weed. 

Pitchforks  were  added  to  the 
list  of  weeds  that  copper  sulphate 
controls.  Applications  of  kerosene 
were  increased  when  treating  for 
Cut,  Manna,  and  Cotton  Grasses. 
It  is  now  recommended  that  600  to 
800  gals,  per  acre  is  necessary  to 
control  these  weeds.  If  kerosene 
is  used  in  the  control  of  Loose- 
slrife,  it  should  be  applied  before 
the  weed  is  six  inches  high. 

The  final  revision  in  the  weed 
chart  applies  to  the  2,4-D  treat- 
ment of  3-Square  Grass.  Dr.  Cross 
lecommends  a  dilution  equaling 
20*"';  of  the  chemical  and  applying 
it  to  the  weed  without  touching  the 
vines.  For  example,  if  a  grower 
purchased   a    gallon    of    2,4-D    and 


the   label   stated   that  it  contained  2  gallons  of  water  should  be  added 

40' (  active  ingredients,  the  grower  to  make  a  2076  dilution, 

would  add  1  gal.  of  water  to  make  If  we   can  assist  growers     with 

a  20';;    dilution     of  the     chemical.  their  insect,  disease,  and  weed  con- 

If  the  active  ingredients  were  60%,  trol  problems,  let  us  know. 


MARCH    'S  THE  MONTH  OFTOWN  MEETINGS- 
TRUE  DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION. 

ELECTRICITY   '^  democratic,  too  it  is 

AVAILABLE  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE  -  EFFICIENT,  ECON- 
OMICAL ARE  YOU  GETTING  ITS  FULLEST  BENEFITS - 
IN  YOUR  HOME,  IN  YOUR  CRANBERRY  V/ORK? 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 
Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.   1300 


P*^»^^^U^  <W]" 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


To  effectively  stabilize  the  cranberry  market  Co-Operatives  need 
a  larger  membership — 80S  is  not  enough.  Only  by  becoming  mem- 
bers of  a  Co-Operative  can  farmers  legally  take  concerted  action  which 
will  bring  prospecity  to  the  Cranberry  Industry. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
lALES  COMPANY 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,     Mass. 


TELEPHONE    200 


A  Brand 
Consumers  Ask  for- 


'  FHANBERiY  SAUff 


And  A  Brand  thaf  BELONGS  to  the  Grower. 

Members  of  National  Cranberry  Association  are  the  owners  of  the  Ocean  Spray  brand 
name  and  the  factories  that  make  Ocean  Spray  products.  Ocean  Spray  ownership  is 
assurance  that  when  growers  spend  money  to  build  Ocean  Spray  name,  they  are  in- 
vesting   in   their   own   future. 

National  Cranbehhy  Association 

The    Growers'    Cooperative 


Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Onset,  Massachusetts 
St.  Johns  Canada 


Branches  at: 

North  Harwich.  Massachusetts 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Coquille,  Oregon 
Markham,  Washington 
Long  Beach,  Washington 


•sseyi   ''i.Bxyqvj^ 
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IWmO    A    $20,000,000    A    YEAK    IINDUblKY 


;ape  cod 
new  jersey 

WISCONSIN 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


Frank  J.  Butler,  A.  D.  Makepeace  General  Foreman  (CRANBERRIES  PHOTO 


30  Cents 


APRIL,  1951 


CRANBERRIES 

MAGAZINE 

Has  served  the  Cranberry  Industry 
for  15  years 


Water  White 
KEROSENE 


STODDARD 
SOLVENT 


TANK  TRUCK  SERVICE 

and 

HIGH-PRESSURE  SPRAYING 

Arranged. 

NATHAN  G.  ROBY 

Carver,  Mass. 
Gasoline  Tel.  95  Fuel  Oil 


J.  W.  Hurley  Co. 

•  COAL 

C  NEW   ENGLAND 
COKE 

»  FUEL  OIL 

Water  White 

-KEROSENE- 

For  BOGS 

(METERED  TRUCKS) 

24-hour    Fuel    Oil    Service 

Telephone  24-2 
149   Main  St.  WAREHAM 


Extensive  Experience  in 
ELECTRICAL   WORK 

At    Screenhouses,    Bogs    and 
Pumps    Beans    Satisfaction 

ALFRED   PAPPI 

IWAREHAM,    MASS.  Tel.    626 


BE  SMART- 
LIKE A  FOX 

Be    a    Co-operator 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 

Members    Know   the    Value    of    Co-operation,    We    are    strong  sr   united     than    we 
are   divided.    Be    smart    like    the    Fox,    Co-operate    with    your    fellow    grower. 


Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Company 


(A  Cooperative) 


WISCONSIN  RAPIDS 


WISCONSIN 


SERVING  THE  CRANBERR"  INDUSTRY 


Morris  April  Bros. 

Bridgeton                    Tuckahoe 
New  Jersey 

Apples 

Cranberries 

Peaches 

GROWERS   AND 
SHIPPERS 

Cape  &  Vineyard 
E  ectric  Company 

Offices: 

Chatham 

Falmouth 
Hyannis 

Vineyard   Haven 

BRICCS  &  STRATTON, 
CLINTON,  WISCONSIN, 
LAWSON,   and   HERCULES 

ENGINES 

PjTcpert    Workmanship 
Only    Genuine    Parts    used 

Engine  Driven  Generators 

For     Emergency 

Portable    and    All    Applications 

Power  Mowers 
and  Tractors  Serviced 

Alan  Painten  Go. 

Established    1922 
Tel.   334                      HANOVER,    MASS. 

CRANBERRY 
GROWERS 

Choose  and  Use 
Niagara  Dusts,  Sprays  and 
Dusters 

Niagara  Chemical 
Division 

Food    Machinery   and 
Chemical    Corporation 

Middleport,  New  York 

Hall  &  Cole 

Established    1848 
Incorporated 

Commission  Merchants 
and  Jobbers 

94   Faneuil  Hall  Market  102 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

APPLES    AND    CRANBERRIES 
SPECIALTIES 

Car  Lot  Receivers 

VOLTA  OIL  CO. 

Distributor   of   the    Famous 

TEXACO 

WATER    WHITE 

KEROSENE 

STODDARD     SOLVENT 

For  your  Bog 

Tels.    840    Ply.    and    1340-R 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
Hedge  Road,  North  Plymouth 

Wareham  Savings  Bank 

and 

Falmouth  Branch 

vVelcome  Savings  Accounts 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes  to  Rent 

PHONE  WAREHAM  82 
FALMOUTH  80 

The  Nationa    Bai 

Conveniently   located 

nk  of  Wareham 

for  Cranberry  men 

Funds  always  availa 

ble  for  sound  loans 

Complete    Bar 

tking    Service 

Member  Federal   Dap 

osit  Insurance  Corp. 

Mass.  Cranberry 
Station  and  Field  Notes 

by  J.   RICHARD  BEATTIE 
Extension   Cranberry   Specialist 


Frost  season  is  here  again! 
Plans  have  been  completed  to  send 
cut  frost  warnings  as  usual  over 
the  telephone  and  radio.  The  tele- 
phone warning  service  sponsored 
by  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Grow- 
ers' Association,  is  still  the  most 
popular  method.  It  will  speed  up 
the  telephone  relay  sei-vice  if 
growers  are  near  their  phones  to 
receive  the  frost  message  from 
their  local  telephone  distributors. 
The  question  has  been  asked  when 
these  warnings  may  be  expected 
during  the  day  and  evening.  If 
growers  at  the  start  of  the  frost 
season  are  near  their  phones  from 
approximately  1:.30  to  2:30  in  the 
afternoon  and  from  7:30  to  8:30 
in  the  evening,  they  will  be  sure  to 
receive  the  messages.  After  the 
distributors  have  gone  through 
their  new  lists  a  few  times,  the 
growers  will  know  the  approxi- 
mate time  when  these  warnings 
can   be    expected. 

Radio  Stations   Cooperating 

Three  radio  staions  are  cooper- 
ating with  us  in  sending  out  frost 
warnings  as  a  special  service  fea- 
tui-e.  We  believe  that  the  radio 
is  an  excellent  supplement  to  the 
regular  telephone  relay  service  and 
that  many  growers  use  this  ser- 
vice. The  following  radio  frost 
warning  schedule  has  been  ar- 
ranged   as    shown    below. 

We  would  like  to  remind  growers 
again  that  these  warnings  are  in- 
tended to  serve  only  as  a  guide. 
Dr.  Franklin's  frost  formulas  were 
developeed  to  indicate  the  mini- 
mum temperatures  likely  to  occur 
over  average  areas  of  the  bogs  in 
the  cooler  than  average  locations. 


Growers  will  have  to  know  the 
frost  history  of  their  bogs  in  order 
to  use  these  wai-nings  effectively. 
It  might  be  well  to  review  the  sub- 
ject of  frost  as  prepared  by  Dr. 
Franklin  in  his  Bulletin  No.  402 
"Weather  in  Cranberry  Culture", 
particularly  pages  334-  67. 
Marketing  Report 

There  is  another  subject  worthy 
of  consideration  at  this  time. 
There  has  ben  considerable  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  possibility 
of  a  monthly  crop  movement  re- 
port that  might  be  issued  to  all 
cranberry  growers  during  the  fresh 
fruit  season.  A  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter in  detail.  The  following  men 
were  asked  to  serve:  Russell  Make- 
peace, A.  D.  Makepeace  Company, 
Homer  L.  Gibbs,  New  England 
Cranberry  Sales  Company,  F.  E. 
Cole,  Extension  Specialist  in 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing; 
Bertram  Tomlinson,  County  Agent 
of  Barnstable  County;  Gilbert  T. 
Beaton,  J.  J.  Beaton  Company  and 
J.  Richard  Beattie,  Extension 
Cranberry  Specialist  and  Secre- 
tary of  Committee.  The  above 
group  has  met  and  was  unanimous 
that  some  report  of  the  movement 
of  the  U.  S.  cranberry  crop  issued 
on  a  monthly  basis  would  be  highly 
desirable.  It  was  suggested  that 
one  of  the  existing  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Market  Reporting  Agencies  pre- 
pare the  report  and  that  the  fii'st 
issue  be  released  approximately 
September  15  each  year.  The  sug- 
gested i-eport  is  shown  on  the 
opposite   page. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  revolu- 
tionary concerning  market  or  crop 
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movement  reports.  Growers  in 
other  agricultural  industries  have 
used  such  reports  for  many  years 
and  have  found  this  service  to  be 
most  helpful  in  planning  their 
farming  operations.  The  figures 
supplied  by  the  various  selling 
agencies  would  be  strictly  confi- 
dential. A  report  of  this  type 
would  deal  only  uath  total  ship- 
ments by  all  marketing  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  information  of 
this  type  would  enable  growers  to 
plan  their  bog  operations  more  in- 
telligently and  have  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  movement  of  their 
crop.  We  would  appreciate  the 
growers'  reactions  and  comments 
concerning  this  proposed  report. 
Spring  Meeting 
All  roads  lead  to  the  Wareham 
Town  Hall,  Tuesday,  April  24,  for 
the  regular  spring  meeting  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  As- 
sociation! This  will  be  an  all-day 
meeting,  featuring  equipment  dis- 
1  lays  in  the  morning,  including  a 
special  exhibit  of  home-made 
labor-saving  "gadgets".  A  light 
luncheon  wil  be  served  at  noon- 
time, followed  by  an  excellent 
speaking  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin. 
President  Mel  Beaton  extends  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  cranberry 
growers  and  their  families  to  at- 
tend  this   meeting. 


Dr.  Franklin's  Preliminary 
Keeping  Quality  Forecast 
In  view  of  the  weather  factors 
up  to  April  1,  it  is  likely  that  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  Massachu- 
setts cranberry  crop  will  be  poor. 
This  outlook  may  be  modified  by 
weather  factors  during  the  next 
three  months.  Present  conditions 
suggest  the  advisability  of  consid- 
erable late  holding  of  the  winter 
flood  this  spring. 
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U.  S.  Cranberry  Crop  Movement  Report 
(Expressed  in  Bbls.) 

(Date) 
5-year  ave.         1950 


1951 


1.  Crop  estimate  — 

2.  Inventory  — 

Freezers 

Canned    goods    (bbls.)  — 

3.  Sold   fresh  - 

4.  Sold  processed  (bbls.  equivalent    — 

5.  Current  price  analysis  — 

(List  of  11   major  city  markets 
in    U.    S.    and    their   average 
monthly  prices,  expressed 
in  cases  or  %  bbls.  equivalent)  — 


More  Favorable 
Factors  For  '51 


County  Agent  Tomlinson 
Tells  Cape  Growers  Favor- 
ables,  But  Points  to  Les- 
sening Fresh  Fruit  De- 
mand and  Long  Trend  to 
Processed 


Commenting  upon  the  "1951 
Cranberry  Outlook,"  Bert  Tomlin- 
son, Barnstable  (Mass.)  County 
Agent,  who  has  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  cranberries  for  many 
many  years,  pointed  out  four 
favorable  factors,  and  possibly  two 
unfavorable  ones  at  Cape  Cran- 
berry Club  meetings,  Cotuit, 
March  13,  Harwichport,  March  14. 

As  favorable,  he  pointed  to  (1) 
the  fact  the  carry-over  is  down 
to  normal,  (2)  high  earning  capac- 
ity of  consumers  the  country  over, 
(3)  the  opportunity  of  the  growers 
;o  "make"  the  nation  eat  more 
cranberries  in  view  of  this  in- 
creased buying  capacity,  (4)  the 
grower  is  more  alert  to  his  mar- 
keting problem's  than  he  has  been 
in  many  years.  Unfavorable,  he 
stated  to  be  the  high  costs 
of  growing  the  crop,  both  in  labor 
and  supplies,  in  all  probability  and 
perhaps  the  "uncertain  attitude" 
of  the  grower,  himself — the  fact 
he  had  had  poor  returns  for  the 
past  four  years,  he  "didn't  know 
what  to  do." 

"Don't  Chuck  Out 
Old  Organizations" 
He  urged  growers  to  keep  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  had  served  them  over 
the  many  years.  "There  have  been 
mistakes,"  he  admitted,  "but  don't 
chuck  all  this  organization  out. 
Referring   to   the    Growers'    Coun- 
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cil,  he  said  he  knew  little  about 
its  workings,  but  that  its  princi- 
ples were  absolutely  sound,  and 
growers  should  take  more  inter- 
est in  its  operations.  At  the  start 
of  his  talk  he  said  he  might  as- 
sume there  would  be  a  "normal" 
crop  for  Massachusetts  this  sea- 
son. 

In  this  well-prepared  discourse 
which  set  growers  to  thinking, 
Mr.  Tomlinson  was  mostly  con- 
cerned with  what  he  called  the 
failure  of  the  industry  to  note 
consumer  trend,  quickly  enough 
over  the  years  and  to  make  moves 
to  meet  the  trends.  "Consumer 
preference,"  he  asserted  "is  al- 
ways at  work.  An  industry  must 
be  ready  to  meet  these  prefer- 
ences." 

He  went  back  to  1909  when  con- 
sumption of  fresh  cranberries  was 
.7  of  a  pound  per  person,  but  this 
has  dropped,  until  today,  the  con- 
sumption is  .4,  or  approxi- 
mately half  of  what  cranberry 
consumption  per  person  was  40 
years  a'go.  The  figure  of  consump- 
tion has  fluctuated  over  the  years, 
but  there  has  been  an  ominous  and 
steady  downward  slide  in  the 
sales  of  the  fresh  fruit  per  capita. 
"Canning  started  in  1924  and  that 
was  where  our  leaders  missed  the 
boat,  then,  and  in  the  early  30's. 
we  are  growing  cranberries  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  the  con- 
summer.  We  must  take  note  of 
consumer  preference.  We  failed  to 
do  that. 

Consumers  Show  Preference 
For  Canned  Sauce 
Consumers  were  showing  a 
steady  preference  for  canned  cran- 
berries, years  ago,  he  continued. 
We  should  have  taken  advantage 
of  that.    While  the  consumption  of 

(Continued    on    Page    16) 


A  new  season  is  about  to  start 
for  the  cranberry  grower  and  the 
grower  should  be  making  plans  to 
harvest  his  crop  the  modern  way, 
and  that  is  with  a  Western  Picker. 

Several  growers  have  purchased 
Western  Pickers  to  use  in  raking, 
pruning  and  training  the  vines,  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the 
bog,  after  the  water  has  been 
taken  off. 

These  growers  are  smart.  They 
will  not  have  any  trouble  in  pick- 
ing their  crop  with  their  Western 
Picker,  after  the  training  they 
gave  the  vines  this  spring. 

You  growers  who  are  contem- 
plating buying  a  Western  Picker 
this  fall,  must  get  your  order  in 
now.  Rubber  is  the  most  vital 
item  in  our  defense  program  and 
we  must  have  boniflde  orders  to 
be   able  to  procure  it. 

We  cannot  speculate  in  rubber 
N.  P.  A.  Regulation  No.  4  permits 
us  a  DO-97  rating  if  we  have  the 
orders. 

Our  1951  Western  Picker  has 
some  new  improvements.  Trouble 
free  bearings  for  one  thing,  also 
a  new  Engine  Clutch  which  will 
make  operating  the  picker  much 
simpler  than   past  models. 

We  are  able  to  incorporate  these 
new  features  in  the  older  models 
and  you  growers  who  have  Western 
Pickers,  if  you  want  these  new 
improvements  on  your  machines, 
please  contact  us  at  South  Mid- 
dleboro,  (Middleboro  763-M3)  and 
we  will  quote  you  costs  on  the 
changes. 

Please  let  me  repeat,  you  grow- 
ers who  want  a  Western  Picker 
this  fall,  get  your  order  in  now — 
$150.00  down  will  assure  you  a 
machine  and  assure  us  the  material 


to  produce  it. 


(ADVT) 
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FRESH    FROM    THE    FIELDS 


Compiled  by  C  J.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Winter  Was  Warm 

March  was  neither  like  a  lion 
nor  much  like  a  lamb  in  the  cran- 
berry district,  but  a  period  of 
mostly  gloomy,  often  drizzly  days. 
The  average  temperature  at  Bos- 
ton for  the  month  was  39,  or  an 
average  of  3.4  degrees  above  the 
normal.  The  winter  had  been 
mostly  a  long  series  of  unpleasant 
week-ends,  about  20  in  all  but,  as 
recorded  at  Boston  the  winter  per- 
iod had  been  more  than  five  de- 
grees above  the  winter  normal. 
December,  January  and  February 
averaged  34.7,  4.8  degrees  above 
the  winter  average.  Snowfall  was 
also  less  only  being  25.7  inches 
with  the  normal  standing  at  32. 

March  Rainfall  Above  Average 

Rainfall  as  recorded  at  the 
State  Bog  was  4.5  inches,  which 
is  above  normal  and  it  follows 
rather  heavy  or  at  least  noi'mal 
precipitation  for  the  winter  as  a 
whole.  The  result  is  favorable  for 
good  water  supplies  for  frost 
flooding  this  spring  when  the  oc- 
casion arises.  Most  ponds  and 
reservoirs  are  well  up,  although 
some  of  the  "land-locked"  ponds 
in  Barnstable  County  have  not 
made  much  of  a  come-back  after 
the  many  months  of  below  average 
precipitation  the  past  few  years. 
The  general  water  deficiency  has 
probably  not  been  actually  over- 
come as  yet,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, immediate  purposes  can  be 
well  met  this  spring. 

April  opened  up  with  rainy  days 
and  a  heavy  thundershowei',  the 
first  of  the  season,  on  the  night  of 
the  2nd,  which  as  the  old  saying 
goes  should  "break  the  back  of 
winter." 
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Some    Bogs    Pulled 

A  few  bogs  have  been  let  out  of 
flood  for  breathers,"  or  a  little 
spring  work  such  as  sanding.  At- 
tention is  called  to  Dr.  Franklin's 
forecast  in  Beattie's  "Station  and 
Field  Notes,"  as  regards  late  hold- 
ing- of   water. 

NEW  JERSEY 

March    Practically    Normal 

The  average  March  temperature 
of  41.7  was  only  .4  degrees  below 
normal.  Total  rainfall  (including 
some  melted  snow)  was  3.51  inches, 
which  is  but  .08  inch  below 
normal.  The  last  three  days  of 
the  month  were  rainy  and  followed 
by  rain  on  April  2  and  3.  Except 
for  this  concentration  of  rainfall 
in  a  six-day  period,  the  weather 
for  March  was  distinctly  normal. 
Much    Scum 

Considerable  amounts  of  algae, 
commonly  known  as  scum,  have 
ben  showing  up  in  flooding  waters. 
Most  New  Jersey  growers  who 
combat  this  do  so  by  draining  the 
bogs  for  two  weeks  in  April  and 
then  putting  the  water  back  until 
the  final  date  for  drawing.  They 
are  being  helped  this  year  by  the 
plentiful   supply   of  water. 

Considerable  Acreage  Drained 

Joseph  J.  White  Company  and 
Theodore  H.  Budd  had  drawn  their 
winter  flood  on  a  considerable 
acreage  by  April  1st.  Whitesbog 
is  actively  engaged  in  sanding. 
Mr.  Budd  is  beginning  an  inten- 
sive spray  program  to  combat 
cranberry   scale. 

Harrison  Pruner 

Some    growers    are    starting    to 
prune   with   the   Harrison   pruning 
machine. 
New    Roto-Cooler    at    Bordentown 

Enoch  Bills   is   installing  a  new 


roto-cooler  at  the  Bordentown 
NCA  cannery.  Instead  of  stacking 
cans  for  48  hours  to  cool  before 
packing  cartons,  he  will  now  be 
able  to  cool  each  pack  imediately 
after   cooking. 

Personals 

Ed  Lipman  has  started  work 
on  his  new  bog  at  Toms  River, 
winch  he  purchased  recently  from 
James   D.   Holman. 

Joseph  Palmer  has  started  to 
replace  a  large  tidegate  which  was 
washed  cut  by  the  hurricane  of 
last  Novenvber. 

Vinton  Thompson,  operator  of 
The  Birches  Cranberry  Company, 
has  been  spending  part  of  his  time 
in  Army  Quartemaster  work  at 
Camden,  N.  J.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  he  is  taking  a  week  of 
rpccial  training  at  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia. 

WISCONSIN 

Was  Long,  Cold  Winter 

A  sum'inary  of  the  winter  here, 
speaking  cranberry-wise  as  pre- 
sented by  "Del"  Hammond  is: 
sunshine  hours  low;  no  winter- 
kill to  speak  of;  water  supplies 
apparently  good,  budding  in  fall 
below  average,  oxygen  deficiency 
not  too  bad.  Obviously  some  of 
these  factors  are  good,  some  on 
the  opposite  side.  Which  will  out- 
weigh the  other  vnll  be  told  as  the 
season   progresses. 

The  winter  in  general  was  long 
and  cold,  with  much  snow.  In  fact 
as  March  was  ending  there  was 
still  three  feet  of  snow  in  north- 
ern areas. 

Spring  Starts  With  Zero 

The  first  day  of  spring  was  a 
very  cold  one.  The  temperature 
at   Wisconsin   Rapids   on   that  day 


at  7  a.  m.,  was  zero,  and  by  mid- 
morning  was  only  8  above.  Ice 
and  snow  were  still  around  and 
the  annual  breakup  for  spring  was 
late. 

While  there  appeared  to  be  ade- 
quate water  for  spring  flooding, 
the  ground  level  is  still  down  all 
over  the  state  and  plenty  of  spring 
rain  would  do  no  harm  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Same  Frost  Warning  Service 
Frost  warning  service  for  1951 
has  been  completed,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  again  set  up 
with  J.  W.  Milligan  being  the 
forecaster  in  charge  with  head- 
quarters at  Wisconsin  Rapids.  In- 
sect chart  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  growers  the  first  of  April  with 
not  many  changes,  except  for  sug- 
gested use  of  the  new  insecticide 
Ryania. 

OREGON 

"Uncertain"    Early    Spring 

There  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  rain,  and  rather  uncer- 
tain weather.  So  freakish  was  it 
that  daffodils  and  snow  were  ob- 
served at  the  same  time. 

By  the  end  of  March  vines  had 
made  little,  if  any  new  growth, 
but  watchful  growers  were  pre- 
pared for  the  annual  spring  frost 
battle.  Flooded  marshes  were  be- 
ing drained.  Weed  spraying  and 
fertilizing  have  been  started. 
Cranberry  Association  Contributes 

The  Cranberry  Festival  Asso- 
ciation  has   contributed   $200   to   a 
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new  Bandon  athletic  field  fund.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  the  new  field 
nanxed  "The  Cranberry  Bowl,"  and 
a  game  scheduled  there  for  annual 
Cranberry  Festival  week. 

Ray  Bates   Re-elected 
President    Coos    Co-Op 

Members  of  the  Coos  Cranberry 
Cooperatives  held  their  annual 
meeting  with  good  attendance. 
Officers    were    elected    as    follows: 

President,  Ray  Bates;  vice-pres- 
ident, Reuben  Lyons;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Charles  St.  Sure;  di- 
rectors, Mrs.  Manuel  Wilson, 
George  Chandler. 

Exchange  Picks 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
As  New  Location 

The  new  location  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cranberi-y  Exchange  head- 
quarters, which  has  been  in  New 
York  since  1907,  has  been  an- 
nounced to  be  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts.  While  New  Bed- 
ford is  not  in  the  "heart"  of  the 
cranberry  area,  the  location  is 
close  to  the  general  bog  country 
and  provides  city  facilities  such  as 
good  office  space,  hotel  facilities 
for  Exchange  visitors,  an  airport 
and  other  city  advantages. 

Announcement  of  the  picking  of 
the  famed  former  "Whaling  City" 
as  the  location  was  made  by  Rus- 
sell Makepeace,  member  of  the 
committee  named  some  weeks  ago 
to  investigate  possible  sites,  prob- 
ably in  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts as  the  largest  growing  dis- 
trict. 

The  location  chosen  is  the  Stone 
Block,  7  South  Sixth  Street  in  New 
Bedford's  business  center,  the 
property  being  owned  by  the  Zeit- 
erion  Realty  Corporation.  The 
structure  is  one  of  three  stories 
and  the  Exchange  will  occupy  the 
entire  top  floor,  with  office  space 
of  about  2,000  square  feet.  The 
usual  year-round  working  staff  of 
the  Exchange  is  about  11  persons 
and  probably  five  or  six,  in  execu- 
tive position,  will  make  the  change 
from  the  familiar  old  location  of 
7  West  Broadway  in  lower  Man- 
hattan. Those  holding  minor  posi- 
tions such  as  switchboard  operator 
and  secretaries  would  not  make  the 
transfer. 


The  office  will  be  in  charge  of 
Harold  E.  Bryant,  new  executive 
genei-al  manager,  who  began  his 
duties  April  1,  succeeding  Chester 
E.  Chaney.  The  move  from  New 
York  will  be  affective  about  June 
1. 

CRANBERRY   PUBLICITY 
IN   MAGAZINES 

Morris  April  Brothers  of  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  growers,  ship- 
pers and  processors  of  ci-anberries 
and  other  products  have  pointed 
out  ads  and  articles  appearing  in 
two  ladies'  magazines,  which  pro- 
mote the  use  of  cranberry  sauce 
and  cranberries  with  other  prod- 
ucts than  poultry.  They  refer  to 
a  Swift  and  Company  ad  in 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  in  which 
cranberry  sauce  is  featured  with 
strips  o''  bacon  and  with  bacon  and 
eggs  and  to  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  with  an  article  by 
Helen  Flynn.  The  latter  is  entitled 
"Cranberry  Carnival,"  and  lists  a 
number  of  cranberry  receipes  de- 
claring these  "As  colorful  as  a 
carrousel,  these  tricks  with  canned 
cranberry  sauce  add  a  gay  note 
to  any  meal." 

The  items  included  ham  patties 
with  cranberry  horse-radish  sauce, 
sweet  potatoes  in  cranberry  sauce, 
jellied  red-top  salad,  quick  cran- 
berry tarts  and  frozen  cranberry 
cream. 

April  Brothers  who  have  been 
endeavoring,  they  report,  to  gain 
cranberry  feature  publicity  stories 
and  in  advertising  believe  these 
will  add  to  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  cranberries  in  all  forms 
thus  benefiting  the  industry. 
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GENERAL  FOREMAN  OF  A.  D.  MAKEPEACE 
DISCUSSES  CRANBERRY  CROWING  FROM 
BASIS  OF  MANY  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


Frank  J.  Butler  Feels  Much  Greater  Progress  Made  in 
Cultural  than  in  Marketing  Phase — Seen  Many  Changes 
From  First  Cranberry  Truck  to  Airplanes — Company  has 
Produced  as  High  as  Entire  Jersey  Production — He  is 
Wareham  Town  Moderator. 


by 
CLARENCE  J.  HALL 


"The  growing  end  of  the  cranberry  industry  is  on  a  pretty  sound 
basis  in  this  year  of  1951.  We  are  getting  to  know  most  of  the  answers." 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Frank  J.  Butler  of  Wareham,  Massachusetts,  who 
is  general  foreman,  or  superintendent  of  the  A.  D.  Makepeace  Company, 
which  controls  more  bog  than  any  onther  single  operator.  Mr.  Butler, 
of  course,  doesn't  intend  to  say  there  are  no  more  problems  in  growing 
cranberries— there  will  always  be  unexpected  difficulties  coming  up,  new 
angles  to  be  solved. 

As  for  the  selling  end  of  cranberry  growing,  which,  he  admits  is 
strictly  "not  his  department,"  he  makes  no  such  statement.    But  he  is 
now  more  sanguine  as  to  future.    He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  largest 
harvest  on  record  was  marketed  this  past  season. 
Butler  Has  .37  Years  of  Experience      have    a    lot   to    do   with    the   fruit. 


Concerning  the  growing  of  cran 
berries,  Mr.  Butler  can  speak  from 
the  experience  of  37  years.  He 
started  in  the  days  of  the  old 
horse  and  wagon,  loaded  with 
wheeling  plank  and  wheelbarrows, 
and  has  worked  through  all  the 
many  changes  to  the  mechanism  of 
much  of  the  labor,  with  the  truck 
and  tractor  now  used  by  all — from 
the  days  when  a  barrel  of  cran- 
berries meant  just  that,  and  not 
100  pounds  wrapped  in  one-pound 
cellophane  packages.  He  is  cur- 
rently vice-president  of  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Cranberry 
Club,  and  has  spoken  on  a  number 
of  growers'  panels.  When  he 
speaks  it  is  listened  to  with  re- 
spect. 

He  attributes  the  present  sound- 
ness of  cultural  practices  chiefly, 
to  be  three  factors,  which  will  be 
taken  up  later.  He  also  has  rather 
questioning  thoughts  concerning 
the  value,  or  at  least  the  cost,  of 
the  almost  sacred  tradition  of  re- 
sanding,  and  of  the  use  of  water, 
which  also  will  be  discussed  later 
on. 

For  a  man,  who  in  his  early 
years  hadn't  the  slightest  thought 
of  being  associated  with  cranber- 
ries,   Frank    Butler    has    come    to 
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Last  year  A.  D.  Makepeace  Com- 
pany harvested  a  crop  of  about 
95,000  barrels,  which  roughly 
equals  the  entire  New  Jersey  pro- 
duction in  recent  years.  Under 
his  supervision,  as  general  fore- 
man (which  he  prefers  to  be 
called)  there  are  a  little  more  than 
1,000  acres.  These  do  not  count 
the  Makepeace  bogs  on  the  Cape, 
which  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Raymond  Syrjala  of 
Hyannis,  lower  Cape,  and  Roger 
Burlingame,  Cotuit,  upper  Barn- 
stable County. 

Makepeace  bogs  extend  from 
Harwich  on  the  Cape  to  Middlo- 
boro,  but  it  is  only  with  the  bogs 
in  Wareham,  Rochester,  Carver, 
Plymouth  and  Middleboro,  all  in 
Plymouth  County  that  he  is  di- 
rectly concerned. 

How  He  Got  Into  The  "Game" 
How   did   he   get   into   the   cran- 
berry game  in  the  first  place?    He 
tells  the  story  this  way. 

"On  Fourth  of  July  morn- 
ing, 1913,  I  was  getting  ready  to 
play  in  a  baseball  game  with  the 
Wareham  town  team  against  Dor- 
chester A.  A.  That  June,  I  had 
been  graduated  from  Wareham 
High  School,  taking  a  commercial 
course,  but  with  no   idea  why. 


"i  was  walking  up  the  street 
with  my  baseball  shoes,  under  my 
arm,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Makepeace 
stopped  me  and  asked  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  now,  that  I  was 
through  school.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  work  for  him,  and  I 
said  "Yes",  I  would,  and  here  I 
am." 

"I  have  no  idea  what  really  may 
have  influenced  Mr.  Makepeace  in 
off'ering  me  a  job,  but  I  suspect  the 
labor  shortage  must  have  been 
critical  because  my  only  interest 
in  those  days  was  athletics  and 
you  don't  hire  athletes  to  dig 
ditches." 

Butler  participated  in  all  sports 
while  in  high  school.  He  played 
on  the  baseball  team  four  years 
and  was  captain  of  the  football 
team  two  years. 

His  first  job  at  ,$11  a  week  was 
ordinary   bog   labor   such   as   load- 
ing barrels  of  cranberries  into  cars 
at   the   Parker   Mills    railroad   sta- 
tion   at    Wareham.     His    foreman 
was    Walter    Heleen. 
Believes  In  Charge  of  First  Trucks 
In  Cranberries 
Butler     believes     he     may    have 
been   in   charge   of  the   first  truck 
engaged  in  the  cranberry  business, 
at   least   in    Massachusetts.     If   he 
isn't  correct  in  this  he  hopes  some- 
one will  make  a  prior  claim.    This 
was   in    1914   when   the   horse   was 
still  supreme  around  the  cranberry 
bog  and  the  fumes  of  gasoline  un- 
known.    He    says    the    boss    called 
him   off  his   regular  job   and  said, 
"We've    hired    a    truck,    and    you 
know   the   road  and   every  hole  in 
it  from  the  Wankinco  bog  to  Park- 
er Mills.    I  want  you  to  see  that 
the     truck     keeps     out     of     those 
holes."     This    was    a    White    truck 
which    had    been    hired,    and    the 
driver  was   "Joe"   Rounsville,   who 
incidentally,      is      the     father     of 
George  Rounsville,  employed  at  the 
State  bog. 

The  following  year  the  company 
bought  its  first  truck,  a  Buick, 
with  an  express  body,  and  after 
that  Butler  drove  continously.  The 
only  other  car  the  company  owned 
then  was  that  of  Mr.  Makepeace 
himself,  a  Jackson,  a  handsome 
"brass-railed"  job. 

Butler  has  seen  all  of  the  mech- 
anization of  the   industry,  that  is 


the  really  modern  mechanization. 
Today  the  company  has  35  motor 
vehicles  at  Wareham  and  on  the 
Cape.  There  is  maintained  a  com- 
plete garage  at  Wareham  with  a 
full— time  head  mechanic,  William 
Ross,  Jr.,  and  three  assistants. 
Equipment  besides  the  automo- 
biles include,  4  10-gallon  sprayers, 
1  200-gallon,  all  Fitzhenry-Gup- 
till;  3  gas  shovels,  1  D-4  cater- 
pillar tractor,  1  D-2,  two  Cletracs, 
besides  bog  locomotives,  sand  con- 
veyors and  vibrating-  gravel 
screens. 

Became   Officer   In   First   War 

Butler  continued  to  work  for 
the  Makepeace  Company  until  he 
was  one  of  the  first  three  from 
Wareham  to  be  drafted  in  World 
War  I  in  September  1917.  He  first 
went  to  Camp  Devens  as  a  private, 
then  attended  officers'  training 
school  and  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia, 
was  comm.'issioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  served  at  Camp  Jack- 
son in  South  Carolina  and  at  Camp 
Dix  in  New  Jersey  until  1919. 

Coming  back  from  the  war,  a 
first  lieutenant  with  an  income  of 
§2,000  a  year,  he  was  offered  a  job 
back  with  the  Makepeace  Co.  He 
was  offered  a  similar  salary  to 
his  army  pay,  which  was  a  consid- 
erable increase  from  the  |18  per 
week  he  had  been  getting  before 
he  left.  He  considered  this  salary 
fine  at  that  time,  but  he  confesses 
he  was  trifle  taken  down,  when,  as 
a  first  lieutenant  and  used  to  a 
bossing  capacity,  he  was  assigned 
to  haul  manure  for  a  flower  garden 
for  Mrs.  Makepeace.  Eventually 
he  made  good,  for  after  that  he 
was  given  a  company  car  and  made 


calls  daily  on  8  or  9  foremen.  His 
salary  has  been  increased  in  the 
years  since  then. 

In  his  bog  work  he  has  charge 
of  six  company  screenhouses  in 
Plymouth  County;  at  Wareham, 
Frogfoot,  Wankinco,  Swan  Holt 
and  Pierceville  bogs,  and,  since 
the  acquirement  of  the  Barker 
property,  the  Century  there. 
A.  D.  M.  Co.,  Early  Interested  In 

Air  Operations 

It  was  a  considerable  junrp  from 
horses  to  automobiles  and  ti'ucks, 
but  a  longer  one  to  airplanes.  The 
Makepeace  Company  has  been 
foremost  in  interest  in  air  spray- 
ing and  dusting.  While  the  com- 
pany does  not  own  any  planes  it- 
self, there  is  Firefly,  Inc.,  which 
serves  the  Makepeace  and  Beaton 
interests.  Freddie  Braun  is  mana- 
ger of  this  and  Butler  is  one  of 
five  directors.  Firefly  owns  four 
planes,  two  Piper  Cubs  and  two 
Stearmans. 

During  the  winter  the  company 
keeps  10  bog  foremen,  each  with 
two  or  three  helpers.  On  April 
first  these  take  on  additional  men, 
bringing  the  employees  under  But- 
ler up  to  80  or  90  until  harvest. 
At  harvest  time  about  250  scoop- 
ers  are  taken  on,  plus  30  truckers 
and  helpers  and  other  employees, 
plus  11  men  to  engage  in  cello- 
phane operations,  plus  about  150 
women  in  the  screenhouses  and 
cellophane  packaging  plants.  All 
this,  obviously  makes  up  quite  a 
crew  for  the  general  foreman  to 
supervise.  When  all  screen  houses 
are  operating  at  capacity,  about 
1500  barrels  a  day  can  be  handled. 

During    the    last   war   the    com- 


pany produced  its  dehydrated  pro- 
duct, "Crannies"  for  the  quarter- 
master's deepartment  of  the  Arnry 
and  Navy,  and  is  again  operating. 
At  one  time  also  the  company 
manufactured  some  of  its  own  in- 
secticides, notably  its  own  pyre- 
thrum,  M-P  brand. 

Water  System 

An  interesting  point  of  the 
Makepeace  bogs  which  Butler 
tends  is  the  water  control.  For 
the  entire  800  acres,  before  the 
Barker  bogs  were  added,  there 
were  only  six  pumps,  these  includ- 
ing both  gas  and  electricity,  the  re- 
mainder all  being  gravity  flow. 
When  the  250  acre  Barker  bogs 
were  included  there  was  17  pnmps 
to  be  utilized.  While  not  knowing 
exactly,  Butler  doesn't  believe  the 
Makepeace  reservoir  acreage 
equals  half  the  bog  acreage — an 
unusual  percentage,  in  reverse. 
For  one  thing,  both  Tihonet  pond, 
which  is  entirely  owned  by  the 
Makepeace  Company  has  a  14-foot 
head,  as  has  also  Frogfoot.  Such 
heads  give  adequate  water  supply 
in  limited  pond  area. 

At  Tihonet  the  Makepeace  Com- 
pany owns  and  operates  two  saw 
mills,  long  and  short,  and  a  box 
mill.  Even  the  timber  used  comes 
from  Makepeace  land.  The  conr- 
pany  makes  all  its  own  boxes — 
this  year  it  intends  to  produce 
30,000  picking  boxes.  Of  course 
the  shipping  box  has  practically 
gone  out  of  the  picture. 
Praises    Dr.    Franklin's    Efforts 

Having  worked  through  such  a 
complete  change  in  the  cranberry 
industry,  from  manuel  labor  to 
much  machinery,  Butler  was  asked 
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what  he  considered  the  outstand- 
ing changes.  He  replied,  "To  me, 
it  is  the  growing  end,  and  that 
means  Dr.  Franklin.  That  man 
has  done  more  for  the  cranberry 
industry  than  any  other  with  his 
research  and  recommendations  for 
insect  control.  Modern  insect  con- 
trol developed  by  Dr.  Franklin  and 
his  associates  has  completely 
changed  the  picture  for  the 
grower." 

"I  can  remember  25  years  ago 
when  you  would  find  200  acres 
brown  as  your  hat,  all  burned  up 
by  fireworm.  For  the  past  few 
years  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  one  square  rod  damaged.  Now 
the  grower  has  considerable  se- 
curity that  his  crop  will  not  be 
eaten  up  by  insects.  Pyrethrum, 
of  course,  was  the  first  big  con- 
trol, and  later  DDT. 

"The  second  greatest  change  for 
the  good,  I  would  say  was  in  mech- 
anization. 

"The  third  would  be  in  packag- 
ing. When  I  started  in  cranberries 
we  used  the  barrel,  the  box  was 
unknown,  and  now  we  are  down 
to  the  one-pound  container." 
One  of   First  to   Use   Sprinklers 

The  Makepeace  Company  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  sprink- 
ler irrigation  and  frost  control, 
about  15  years  ago  2  acres  of  the 
Carver    bog    were    irrigated    by    a 


Skinner  System  and  later  3% 
acres  were  covered  by  rotary  head 
sprinklers.  Entirely  satisfactory 
results  have  not  generally  been  ob- 
tained by  using  sprinklers — that 
is,  in  regard  to  quality  of  fruit 
produced.  Butler  adds  however, 
that  he  thinks  this  is  mostly  due 
"to   our   own   fault,   probably. 

'I  guess  we  have  been  inclined 
to  use  too  much  water." 

But  that  doesn't  mean  he  is  op- 
posed to  overhead  irrigation. 
Quite  the  contrary.  He  believes  it 
is  a  great  thing  for  the  industry. 
"I'm  for  it." 

"  I  would  rather  own  one  acre 
of  bog  with  sprinklers  than  two 
without." 

He  feels  that  sprinklers  can  be 
almost  a  guarantee  against  loss 
of  crop  by  either  drought  or  frost. 

Late  Holding  of  Water 

He  recently  said,  as  a  member 
of  a  growers'  panel,  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  other  factor 
next  to  weather  that  was  more 
important  in  growing  a  crop  of 
"quality"  cranberries  than  the  use 
a  grower  makes  of  water.  He  is 
inclined  to  feel  that  late  holding 
of  water  in  the  spring  should  be 
practiced  to  a  great  extent. 

"We  practice  late  holding,  that 
is,  we  keep  the  water  on  until  May 
25th.  "And  after  that  we  are 
mighty  careful  of  how  we  use   it. 
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particularly  after  June  10th.  If 
you  get  fooling  around  with  it 
after  June  10th  you  may  reduce 
the  quantity  and  impair  the 
qaulity.  If  possible  I  would  keep 
entirely  away  from  using  water 
after  that  date,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating,  but  of  course 
that  is  not  always  possible. 
Could  Less  Sanding  Be  Done? 
Sand!  The  use  of  sand  has  been 
traditional  in  cranberry  growing, 
especially  in  Massachusetts.  Now, 
Butler  is  beginning  to  question 
this  matter  of  sand — not  in  bog 
building,  but  in  the  steady  prac- 
tice of  re-sanding,  especially  at 
present-day  costs,  maybe  flOO  or 
more  an  acre.  This  past  several 
years  growers  generally  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  their  sanding 
program.  Yet  crops  have  been 
large,  especially,  of  course,  all-time 
the  record  of  this  year. 

"Sand  is  a  good  control  for  cer- 
tain insects,  particularly  girdlers 
and  tipworm,"  he  says.  Sanding 
raises  the  bog  tempez-ature  a  little 
at  night  and  so  is  helpful  as  con- 
cerns frost.  But  when  we  get  down 
to  sand  for  the  sake  of  vine  growth, 
its  health,  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der. .  .  " 

He  does  not  mean  that  proper 
sanding  is  detrimental  or  not  a 
good  practice,  but  the  cost  is  high. 
He  notes  the  Makepeace  Company 
hasn't  done  much  sanding  the  last 
few  years  yet  crops  have  been  up. 
For  the  past  three  winters  there 
has  been  no  ice  sanding. 

"It's  an  entirely  new  thought  to 
me,  but  couldn't  we  lessen  our 
sanding  program  a  great  deal  and 
get  along  just  as  well  for  less 
money  ?" 

He  thinks  this  could  possibly  be 
done  in  three  ways:  One,  to  con- 
trol insects  by  sprays  and  dusts, 
rather  than  sand  for  certain  ones; 
two,  proper  removal  of  trash  from 
the  bog  flow  by  float  boating, 
which  costs  little;  three,  annual 
fertilization,  that  is  spreading  it 
on  a  reduced  scale  every  year. 

"Maybe  we've  got  something  to 
learn  about  sanding  yet."  He 
thinks  possibly  the  enforced  re- 
trenchments in  bog  work  due  to 
the  "cranberry  price"  depression, 
have  taught  the  growers  a  few 
things.     He   is   not   advocating,   of 
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course,  letting  a  bog  "run  down." 
While  the  lack  of  bog  work  may 
have  been  a  considerable  factor  in 
causing  the  recent  big  crops  due  to 
the  destructive  nature  of  some  of 
our  practices,  if  properties  are  not 
kept  up,  they  will  inevitably  de- 
teriorate, and  before  too  many 
years. 
Industry   Needs   More  Cooperation 

To  return  briefly  to  Mr.  Butler's 
views  on  the  industry,  (and  their 
importance  should  be  realized  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  position) 
he  concluded,  as  stated,  that  he 
considered  much  of  the  "guess," 
(except  for  the  always  unpredict- 
able weather)  is  today  taken  out 
of  cranberry  growing,  but  the  mar- 
keting end  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
best  abilities.  He  would  like  to 
see  more  cooperation.  "We've  got 
to,  somehow,  as  growers; 
work  together  smoothly,  not  strug- 
gle among  ourselves."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  would  like  to  see  one 
big  cooperative  to  take  in  the  en- 
tire industry. 

Butler  was  born  in  West  Ware- 
ham,  October  29,  1894,  the  son  of 
John  Butler  who  was  employed  in 
the  former  steel  works  there.  His 
mother  was  born  in  England.  As 
a  boy,  Butler  picked  cranberries, 
as  did  practically  all  the  other 
"kids"  of  that  time,  but  he  had 
no  special  yen  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  1937  he  was  elected  Moder- 
ator of  the  Town  of  Wareham, 
and  has  served  in  that  capacity  for 
past   14  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  town  offices,  and  a  good  or 
bad  moderator  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  upon  how  well 
citizens  make  apporpriations  or 
act  upon  other  matters  of  moment. 
Before  his  election  as  moderator, 
he  frequently  entered  into  town 
discussion  and  for  six  years  served 
on  the  town  finance  committee,  an- 
other responsible  position. 

Butler  is  a  member  of  but  few 
organizations.  He  is  a  director  of 
Wareham  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  member  of  Anrerican  Legion; 
will  presumably  be  next  president 
of  Southeastern  Cranberry  Club, 
is  a  member  of  Cape  Cod  Cranber- 
ry Growers'  Association.  He  has 
been  a  Rotarian  and  is  a  member 


MASS.    GROWERS    IN    MOVEMENT 
TO    BOLSTER    LOW    MARKET    PRICES 


Recognize  Need  for  Action 
To  Sfem  Present  Slump 

Sufficient  determination  among 
Massachusetts  cranberry  growers 
to  "do  something"  through  con- 
certed action  concerning  cranberry 
prices  developed  at  a  mass  meeting 
at  Wareham  Memorial  town  hall 
March  16.  A  vote  was  taken 
that  it  was  the  sentiment  of 
the  gathering  that  an  organization 
should  be  fornred.  A  policy  com- 
mittee was  named.  A  consider- 
able number  voluntarily  paid  a 
contribution  toward  preliminary 
exnenses   of  such   an   organization. 

Nearly  150  attended,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  motion  to  see  if  the 
group  felt  there  should  be  a  new 
organization  of  growers  formed,,  96 
voted  in  favor,  with  none  opposed. 
In  addition  to  this  number  it  had 
been  announced  25  return  post- 
cards had  been  received  by  a  self- 
appointed  committee  which  called 
the   gathering,   that     the     senders 

of  Kittansett  Golf  Club.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  daug'hter, 
now  Mrs.  Chris  Sempos  of  Ware- 
ham. 

Golf  is  his  only  hobby,  and  he 
tries  to  play  nine  holes  every  ev- 
ening in  the  summer.  His  usual 
partner  is  "Gibby"  Beaton  of  Bea- 
ton's Distributing  Agency. 


were  unable  to  attend,  but  would 
join  an  organization  if  formed, 
and  there  had  also  been  about  15 
telephone  calls,  similar  in  purport. 

Representation  of  growers  from 
all  over  the  Massachusetts  cran- 
berry area  was  good,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected one  or  two  regional  meet- 
ings will  be  held  before  another 
main  meeting  is  called,  at  a  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  policy 
committee.  No  definite  suggestion 
as  to  form  of  organization  was 
adopted,  this  being  left  to  the  pol- 
icy committee.  The  committee  is 
to  bring  in  concrete  plans,  sugges- 
tions and  ideas.  A  major  one  is 
to  ascertain  what  sort  of  a  group 
may  be  formed  with  legality  to 
consider  marketing  prices.  A  co- 
operative has  been  suggested,  al- 
though an  association  was  also 
mentioned. 

Growers  Determined 

The  meeting  was  marked  by  the 
lack  of  animosity  shown,  and  also 
by  the  determination  of  the  grow- 
ers that  there  must  be  a  unity  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ers "at  grower  level"  to  bring 
about  returns  for  the  crop  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  costs 
and  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  There 
was  expressed  the  feeling  that 
somehow  marketing  agencies  had 
"fallen  down"  in  this  respect  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  growers 
themselves  must  take  the  reins  if 
they  were  "to  stay  in  business". 
It  was  expressed  thus:   "We  can't 
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keep  on  gi-owing  cranberries  and 
have  them  bring  in  returns  less 
than  actual  costs  of  production." 

It  was  repeated  a  number  of 
times  there  was  no  desire  to  form 
any  more  marketing  agencies,  but 
rather  the  objective  was  for  an 
association  to  "embrace  and  as- 
sist" the  present  ones  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  returns  for  the  crops 
of  the  growers.  There  was  strong 
emphasis  that  there  should  be 
nothing  done  which  would  injure 
the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  60  years. 
The  purpose  of  that  organization 
iy  for  cultural  research,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  feeling  that  a 
"companion  associatin"  might  be 
formed  as  a  common  meeting 
ground  where  growers  themselves 
could  discuss  marketing  and 
prices.  The  Cape  association  could 
not  do  this  except  by  change  of 
charter. 

Calling  the  meeting  to  order 
was  Chester  E.  Rbbins  of  Onset, 
who  has  acted  as  chairman  at 
three  previous  informal  meetings 
of  small  groups.  As  he  had  start- 
ed the  ball  rolling,  he  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  continue  as  permanent 
chairman  and  asked  that  a  tem- 
porary chairman  be  nominated 
from  the  floor  and  elected.  Ernest 
W.  Shaw  of  Carver  moved  Nahum 
B.  Morse  of  East  Freetown  be 
chosen  to  serve  temporarily  and  he 
was  elected.     It  was   then  moved 


Mr.    Robbins    serve   as   temporary 
secretary. 

Policy  Committee 

The  policv  committee  as  finally 
chosen  consists  of:  Louis  Sherman, 
Plymouth;  Chester  E.  Robbins,  On- 
set; Alfred  L.  Pappi,  Wareham; 
Robert  Hammond,,  East  Wareham; 
Arthur  Handy,  Cataumet;  Nahum 
Morse;  Ernest  W.  Shaw,  Carver; 
Charles  Savery,  Cotuit;  Robert 
Gaboon,  Harwich;  John  F.  Shields, 
Osterville;  Stanley  Gorham,  Dux- 
bury.  The  motion  this  committee 
be  formed  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Pappi,  seconded  by  George  A. 
Cowen  of  North  Rochester,  that  7 
be  chosen,  but  this  was  amended 
to  11,  to  make  the  committee  more 
representative  of  the  entire  area. 
The  committee  is  to  choose  its  own 
chairman. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  was 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  hire 
a  paid  marketing  researcher  to 
tell  the  growers  what  is  wrong 
with  the  marketing  end  of  the 
cranberry  industry.  The  question 
was  asked:  "Are  the  unfavorable 
prices  of  the  past  few  years  due 
to  faults  in  selling,  advertising 
which  did  not  bring  results,  or  sim- 
ply lack  of  demand  or  over-sup- 
ply?" 

No  Prepared  Agenda 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins declared  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  calling  it  that  there  be 
no  prepared  agenda,  but  that  the 
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session  be  thrown  open  to  all  pres- 
Jent  to  express  their  ideas  as  to 
what  might  be  done,  and  to  do  so 
informally.  "We  had  thought 
from  our  previous  informal  gath- 
erings that  if  enough  interest  is 
shown  some  sort  of  organization 
may  be  developed  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  us  all.  There  is  no  in- 
tention by  our  group  to  have  any 
more  selling  agencies — there  is  no 
sense  in  tearing  down  the  co-ops 
and  agencies  wo  havo  already 
formed  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  dollars  over  the  years." 

He  referred  to  the  Booz,  Allen 
&  Hamilton  survey  of  the  cran- 
berry industry  which  was  made 
several  years  ago  and  which  he 
said  had  cost  the  industry  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  yet  the  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement 
had  not  been  acted  upon  and  the 
whole  report  "might  as  well  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  window." 

Organization   at  "Growers'   Level" 

He  said  he  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible some  sort  of  "clearing  house" 
might  be  formed  at  growers'  level, 
that  growers  should  be  kept  better 
informed  of  what  is  happening  to 
their  berries  once  they  leave  the 
screenhouses,  and  that  some  mar- 
kets should  not  be  glutted  while 
others  were  starving  for  the  fruit. 
He  felt  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  common  meeting  place  where  all 
the  growers,  regardless  of  what 
agency  they  sold  through,  could 
discuss  the  price  problems  of  the 
industry  and  inform  the  selling 
agencies  of  their  own  wishes.  He 
said  he  thought  the  Growers' 
Council  had  fallen  down  on  the 
job,  and  in  any  event  no  independ- 
ent selling  agencies  belonged  to  it, 
even  though  there  had  been  an 
invitation  to  join. 

He  continued  further  that  any 
organization  might  have  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  cooperative,  in  order 
to  legally  discuss  cranberry  prices. 

Charles  Savery  said  an  organi- 
zation might  take  a  form  similar 
to  that  of  a  tax-payers'  association, 
familiar  in  its  function  to  every- 
one, to  see  that  its  elected  officials 
(selling  agencies)  functioned  as 
they  should,  or  it  could  be  similar 
to  a  minority  group  of  stockhold- 
ers in  a  large  corporation. 

Mr.  Cowen  said  there  should  not 
be  selling  on  consignment  by  the 
agencies,  with  the  growers  receiv- 
ing only  whatever  they  were  given 
without  any  voice  in  setting  a  fair 
price  or  regard  to  production  costs. 
"We  should  have  committees  and 
find  out  what  conditions  actually 
are,  we  should  have  a  say-so  in 
the  selling  of  what  we  produce. 
We  have  to  find  some  common 
meeting  ground  so  that  our  lead- 
ers will  be  able  to  feel  the  pulse 

(Continued    on    Page    12) 
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GROWERS  WANT  MORE  TO  DO 
WITH  MARKETING 


CRANBERRIES   -    WAREHAM,     MASSACHUSETTS 


'PHIS  spring  growers  seem  in  the  mood  to 
do  something  about  the  unsatisfactory 
price  situation  of  recent  years.  There  are 
several  factors  which  are  on  the  favorable 
side.  Some  would  be  outside  industry  con- 
trol, such  as  the  stepped-up  economy  of  the 
nation,  with  presumably  more  buying  pow- 
er. Another  might  be  the  law  of  averages 
— such  big  crops  may  not  be  expected  every 
year.     Bogs  have  to  "rest". 

Others  would  be  within  the  industry. 
Foremost  is  undoubtedly  the  ending  of  the 
adverse  pressure  of  the  carry-over.  The 
cranberry  supply  this  fall  should  be  nearer 
to  a  normal  demand.  Another  could  be  the 
moving  of  the  Exchange  headquarters  to  a 
.fifrowing  area — that  is  to  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  which  is  at  least  on  the 
fringe  of  the  district  which  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cranberries.  The  lo- 
cation in  the  former  "Whaling  City",  is  of 
course  farther  away  for  the  growers  of 
New  Jersey,  but  not  much  actual  difference 
in  mileage  from  Wisconsin  or  the  West 
Coast.  There  will  be  a  nostalgic  loss  in 
the  change  of  address  from  that  of  7  West 
Broadway  in  the  "Big  City".  But  at  least, 
headquarters  of  the  big  fresh  fruit  co-op 
is  now  in  the  principal  growing  area. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  grow- 
ers' desire  to  know  more  amout  marketing 
of  their  produce — they  do  grow  the  cran- 
berries. More  unity  is  asked  for,  less  ani- 
mosity within  the  industry  itself.  There 
may  be  several  avenues  which  offer  prom- 
ise. There  is  already  the  Growers'  Coun- 
cil, but  that  so  far  only  allocates  the  crop 
between  fresh  and  processed  of  the  two 
big  co-ops  and  does  not  represent  all  the 
industry.  Growers  could  all  join  one  big 
over-all  co-op.  They  might  consider  dis- 
cussing marketing  through  the  long- 
established  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association,  with  a  change  of  by-laws, 
which  could  be  extended  eventually  also 
to  American  Cranberry  Growers'  Associ- 
ation (New  Jersey),  and  Wisconsin  State 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association.  Some  are 
utterly  opposed  to  putting  the  "dynamite" 
of  marketing  discussion  into  associations 
which  have  been  mainly  cultural  or  legis- 
lative in  purposes.  Some  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  marketing  consideration  could  not 
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be  embraced  by  such  and  make  them  even 
more  important.  There  can  be  a  totally 
new  organization  such  as  is  proposed,  one 
not  to  destroy  the  units  of  long  standing 
which  have  been  so  expensively  built  up, 
but  one  which  will  "embrace"  all  market- 
ing, independent  or  cooperative,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  providing  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  discussion. 

This  is  all  an  exceedingly  difficult  mat- 
ter. About  the  only  definite  idea  which 
has  evolved  so  far  is  that  growers — at  least 
some — wish  to  be  better  informed  and 
have  more  say-so  in  cranberry  marketing. 

-  Eleven 


Cranberry   Growers 

(Continued    from    Page    \0) 

of  the  growers". 

Mr.  Sherman  said  the  growers 
should  forget  the  past  as  much  as 
possible  and  look  into  the  future. 
"At  present  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion where  we  can  all  get  together 
as  growers  and  discuss  our  grow- 
ing costs,  receive  information  on 
marketing,  and  make  up  our  minds 
what  is  best  to  do.  We  can't  keep 
selling  berries  year  after  year  at 
a  loss.  Four  years  ago  we  had  a 
fine  business  in  growing  cranber- 
ries. Since  then  we  have  been 
taking  a  licking  and  today  I  don't 
believe  you  could  get  back  25 
cents  on  the  dollar  you  have  in- 
vested if  you  tried  to  sell  out". 
He  said  he  agreed  there  might  be 
a  paid  executive,  if  necessary,  to 
tell  the  growers  the  true  facts  of 
the  markets  and  to  give  advice  as 
to  what  they  should  get  for  the 
berries  each  year. 

It  was  pointed  out  peach  grow- 
ers have  been  producing  big  crops, 
yet  the  price  of  peaches  has  been 
maintained  at  a  satisfactory  level 
to  the  producers  of  that  fruit. 
"Must   Unite  to   Save   Industry" 

E.  L.  Bartholomew  pointed  out 
that  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  had  done  an 
excellent  job  in  the  cultural  field 
for  more  than  60  years,  but  that 
its  by-laws  did  not  include  the 
consideration  of  marketing  prob- 
lems. "It  has  provided  a  wonder- 
ful field  where  all  growers  can  get 
together  and  discuss  their  common 
problems  of  cranberry  growing. 
We  can  have  the  same  sort  of  job 
in  the  marketing  end  of  the  in- 
dustry. We  should  be  united  in 
our  marketing     problems.       There 


has  been  too  much  animosity.  We 
have  also  been  too  complacent. 
We  have  left  the  marketing  end 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  our  lead- 
ers. We  have  got  to  unite  or  we 
will  be  in  the  hole  for  keeps  and 
there  will  be  no  more  Massachu- 
setts cranberry  industry." 

Ernest  Shaw  declared  cranber- 
ries were  his  sole  means  of  income 
and  he  had  to  have  enough  returns 
to  make  a  living. 

Lawrence  Cole  of  North  Carver 
concurred  there  should  be  an  or- 
ganization of  some  kind,  as  the 
growers  must  get  back  to  getting 
returns  on  their  time  and  invest- 
ment which  would  enable  them  to 
stay  in  business. 

It  was  stressed  at  the  meeting 
that  "leaders"  of  the  industry  had 
repeatedly  said  the  growers  should, 
show  more  concern  in  the  market- 
ing of  their  crops,  and  the  grow- 
ers at  this  meeting  seemed  quite 
willing  to  do  just  that.  It  was 
evident  they  felt  the  cranberry 
situation  had  reached  a  point  at 
which,  as  growers,  they  must  con- 
centrate "at  growers'  level  to  get 
the  industry  out  of  the  doldrums" 
it  has  been  in. 

Letters  expressing  agreement  in 
the  purpose  from  Judge  J.  Arthur 
Baker  and  Henry  Hornblower,  III, 
of  Boston  were  read. 

Those  who  had  attended  the 
original  meetings  and  who  sent 
out  notices  for  the  Wareham  mass 
gathering  were:  Bruce  Arthur, 
Donald  Bailey,  E.  L.  Bartholomew, 
J.  Foxcroft  Carleton,  Orrin  Colley, 
George  Colley,  Winthrop  Dunham, 
Robei-t  S.  Handy,  Ai-thur  Handy, 
Eino  Harju,  Robert  Hill,  Eric 
Huikari,  Nahum  B.  Morse,  Alfred 
Pappi,    Chester    E.    Robbins,    Otto 
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Salmi,  Bernard  E.  Shaw,  Ernest 
W.  Shaw,  Louis  Sherman,  William 
E.   C.  Warr,  Jr.,  Robert  Williams. 

GETTING  TO  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  IT 


by    Russell   A.   Trufant 

We  are  being  subjected  to  an 
increasing  volume  of  propaganda 
material  from  organizations  and 
individuals  of  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion, on  the  subject  of  how  to  cure 
the  ills  of  the  cranberry  industry. 
While  the  amount  of  interest  is 
most  commendable,  and  shows  that 
we  are  thinking  about  things,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  any  proposed 
panacea  which  does  not  ignore  at 
least  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  life 
in  our  business.  It  should  be  worth 
the  while  of  every  grower  to  brush 
up  on  these  basic  matters,  and  to 
judge  each  proposed  remedy  by 
how  it  conforms  to  these  facts. 
Let  me  endeavor  to  list  them: 

(A)  No  organized  effort  to 
control  the  industry  has  ever  been 
accepted  by  more  than  about  80 
percent  of  the  production.  The 
remaining  20  percent  is  not  com- 
posed of  chiselers,  but  includes 
many  of  our  best-intentioned  in- 
dividualists. Most  of  these  market 
through  one  or  another  agency 
which  is  not  legally  a  cooperative; 
therefore  any  agreement  involving 
such  agencies  is  illegal  under  our 
anti-trust  laws.  Farmers  may 
legally  take  concerted  action  only 
through  and  with  cooperatives  to 
which   they  belong   as   individuals. 

This  basic  condition  rules  out  all 
remedies  which  begin  with  "now  if 
everybody  will — ",  whether  it  be 
single-agency  [marketing,  refusal 
to     sell     below    an     agreed     price, 
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Indian  Trail  is  the  only  sales  agency  devoted  wholly 

to  promoting  Wisconsin  cranberries  and  expanding 

the  markets  for  Wisconsin  cranberries. 


Enjoy  Active ''Participation'' in  Indian  Trai 


MAIN    OFFICES 


Cranberry  Growers,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 
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elimination     oi-     what     have     you. 
That  20  percent  which  will  be  un- 
contrjollable    is    enough    to    upset 
any   marketing   program. 

(B)  The  price  at  which  berries 
are  offered,  and  the  ready  cash  in 
the  consumers'  pockets,  determine 
the  quantity  of  berries  which  may 
be  consumed.  This  is  just  another 
way  of  stating  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Rarely  does  a 
customer  go  into  a  chain  store 
and  demand  cranberries  but  if  he 
or  she  has  a  bit  wore  cash  than 
enough  to  meet  the  well-known 
necessities,  cranberries  have  a 
chance.  But  even  cash  in  the 
pocket  is  not  enough  sometimes. 
If  a  man's  union  has  just  passed 
a  strike  vote,  or  if  his  plant  is 
threatened  with  a  shut-down  for 
lack  of  materials,  he  may  look  the 
other  way  when  he  passes  the 
cranberries.  "Demand"  is  just  his 
willingness  to  buy.  It  is  true  that 
you  can  get  around  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  to  do  so  you 
need  Federal  legislation,  ration 
books,  jail  cells,  and  other  aids 
not    available    to   the    grower. 

Selling  Price  by  Mass  Meeting 
"Fantastic" 

Thus  the  nian  who  proposes  that 


no  berries  be  sold  below  some 
agreed  price  is  ignoring  both  of 
these  facts.  The  20  percent  or 
more  who  will  not  conform  would 
make  the  deal  ineffective;  if  the 
agreed  price  were  too  low  the 
agree-ers  would  never  agree 
again;  if  the  price  were  too  high 
each  conformer  would  have  a  large 
dump  pile.  The  idea  that  any 
mass-meeting  of  growers  could 
hit  upon  the  right  selling  price  is 
in  itself  fantastic. 

The  setting  of  the  "right"  price 
is  a  most  delicate  matter.  In 
practice,  the  1st  "overt  act",  about 
August  15th  is  the  setting  of  the 
processed-goods  price.  Of  neces- 
sity setting  a  price  at  this  time  is 
done  with  incomplete,  rough-esti- 
mate figures,  yet  the  price  so  set 
has  a  deep  influence  on  the  fresh- 
market  price — made  later.  High 
cans  and  cheap  berries,  or  vice 
versa,  would  result  in  confusion. 
So  when  the  manager  of  the  Ex- 
change, as  the  man  most  responsi- 
ble for  the  fresh  prices,  has  to 
make  his  decision  in  mid-Septem- 
ber, he  assembles  the  best  data 
on  the  crop,  on  the  money  in  the 
consumers'  pockets  and  on  the 
state    of    his    nrind,    on    cpmpetinf 


crops  both  fresh  and  canned.  He 
consides  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
tributors and  tries  to  forecast 
what  the  independents  will  do.  He 
has  to  "guess"  the  total  carryover 
and  consider  whether  it  should 
be  more,  or  less,  at  the  end  of  the 
years'  marketing.  Then  he  tries 
to  set  a  price  which  will  move  the 
desired  number  of  berries  under 
the  anticipated  conditions. 

No  matter  how  carefully  this 
work  is  done,  the  result  is  rarely 
perfect.  The  crop  turns  out  more, 
or  less.  Strike  threats  cut  down 
buying  in  Oshkosh  or  maybe  the 
whole  West;  or  a  good  wage  boost 
or  a  bumper  crop  may  boost  buy- 
ing power.  Poor  quality  pack  may 
ruin  prices.  Our  nation  never 
stands  still,  even  during  the  short 
cranberry  season.  Still,  one  hurt 
may  offset  one  help  and  tend  to 
biing  things  into  balance  again. 
The  marketing  has  as  many  possi^ 
ble  troubles  as  the  grower  with 
his  frosts,  insects,  weeds,  etc. 

You  can  tell  as  well  as  the  next 
man  just  how  well  the  pricing 
works  out.  If  the  Exchange  runs 
out  of  berries  early  in  December, 
the  price  has  been  too  low.  A 
higher   price    vyould   have    paid   us 

Thirteep 


better  and  satisfied  the  markets 
better,  as  they  would  have  had 
berries  for  Christmas.  If  the  Ex- 
change still  has  berries  in  April, 
the  price  was  too  high.  A  lower 
price  would  have  avoided  m'uch 
shrinkage  and  loss. 

Please  note  that  the  same  holds 
true  of  any  marketer,  large  or 
small.  If  you  sell  through  Jones 
and  Smith,  and  they  have  no  ber- 
ries for  their  Christmas  trade, 
they  have  sold  too  low,  too  fast, 
and  have  been  robbing  you.  There 
are  few  examples  of  independents 
selling   too   high! 

"Independent"  Price  Cutting 

Also  note  the  confirmation  here 
of  the  price-supply-sales  relation- 
ship. The  independent  may  com- 
pete with  the  Exchange  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  quality,  or  (2)  service, 
or  (3)  price.  It  is  rare  that  the 
average  independent  can  compete 
on  the  basis  of  quality.  If  he  can, 
then  more  power  to  him.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  com- 
petition on  service.  Again  there 
can  be  no  complaint,  unless  the 
cost  of  the  service  is  not  charged. 
But  the  average  independent  com- 
petes by  cutting  the  price.  He 
may  set  a  firm'  low  price,  or  offer 
at  "a  dollar  under  the  Exchange", 
or  ship  berries  on  consignment. 
In  any  case,  if  he  wants  to  avoid 
being  stuck  with  the  berries,  he 
cuts  to  get  out  from  under.  This 
is  your  law  of  supply  and  demand: 
a  lower  price  moves  more  berries. 
A    higher    price    may    leave    you 


—  A  Farmer  Owned  — 
Farmei  Operated  Cooperative 
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stuck   with  berries. 

Co-ops  Have  Made  Errors 

(C)  The  various  marketing  or- 
ganizations are  no  longer  able  to 
exercise  eff'ective  control  over 
their  members.  It  is  now  too 
easy  to  shift  from  one  aflSliation 
to  another.  A  generation  ago,  the 
New  England  Sales  Company  could 
and  did  penalize  its  members  for 
infractions  of  various  rules.  Any 
attempt  to  do  so  today  would  sim- 
ply reduce  its  mem'bership  by  the 
number  penalized.  Therefore  any 
general  solution  of  our  problems 
must  not  involve  policing  of  mem- 
bers by  their  own  organization. 
If  policing  is  necessary,  it  must 
come    from    outside. 

(D)  No  marketing  organiza- 
tion has  a  lily-white  past  record 
of  infallibility.  Mistakes  are  an 
indication  of  eff'ort.  The  thing  to 
avoid  is  repetition  of  the  same 
error.  If  you  feel  your  organiza- 
tion is  wilfuly  persisting  in  error, 
after  a  reasonable  eifort  to  con- 
vince them  or  let  them  convince 
you,  you  should  get  out  and  join 
01  found  another  organization. 
But  if  you  think  that  everybody  is 
out  of  step  except  you,  you  may 
learn    diff'erently. 

Before  trying  to  iook  into  the 
future,  be  sure  you  understand  the 
past  and  also  your  present  situ- 
ation. Can  you  step  to  one  side 
and  into  your  ivory  tower  and  look 
back  ?  Without  rancor,  charges  of 
bad  faith,  or  matters  of  person- 
ality? And  recognize  the  error 
you  yourself  may  have  made? 

Surpluses   Began 

Consider  that  we  caive  out  of 
the  war  and  the  1945  crop  with  a 
clean  slate.  Then  we  growers  en- 
trusted our  berries  more  and  more 
to  outlets  which  did  not  put  the 
berries  into  immediate  consump- 
tion. Never  mind  whether  they 
did  not  want  to,  or  could  not,  or 
what  not.  Just  say  that  they  did 
not.  Then  in  each  crop  year  we 
had  to  compete  with  more  and 
more  of  the  preceding  year's  ber- 
ries. We  boosted  the  quantity  of 
berries  available  each  September. 
The  pi-ices  at  which  the  canned 
berries  were  off'ered  were  too  high 
to  move  both  "carryover"  and  new 
berries  sent  to  processors.  Never 
mind  whose  fault — no  grower  who 


sent  berries  to  a  processor  was 
guiltless.  The  resulting  shortage 
of  fresh-market  berries  kept  their 
price  high,  and  it  could  have  been 
higher  as  shown  by  bara  Christ- 
mas markets. 

Then  in  1948  the  big  processor 
tried  to  avoid  accumulating  more 
berries  by  selling  some  fresh,  with 
none  too  good  results.  And  he 
kept  the  price  of  cans  still  too 
high  to  rt'ove  what  he  had  and 
what  he  got.  Then  in  1949  there 
was  more  determination  to  sell, 
with  a  slight  reduction  in  carry-, 
over.  In  1950  he  got  real  hard' 
boiled,  the  canned  price  was  cut  at 
last,  and  the  accumulation  of  years 
really  moved  out. 

Note  the  interplay  of  price,  sup- 
uply  and  sales  in  all  this.  The 
starved  fresh  markets  kept  the 
fresh  price  high — too  high  to  let 
the  canners  cut  their  price  enough 
to  move  their  high-priced  stocks 
except  at  a  loss.  Then  to  correct 
this  we  had  to  load  more  and  more 
onto  the  fresh  market,  depressing 
its  price  until  the  canner  could  get 
some  cheap  berries  so  as  to  cut 
their  price  enough  to  clean  up  their 
stocks.  The  deliberate  unloading 
of  good  fresh-market  berries  onto 
the  processors  by  you,  and  you  and 
you  (and  me),  shot  the  berry  price 
up  in  the  first  place,  and  got  us 
all   in   dutch. 

Things  wei-e  just  out  of  balance. 
We  swung  too  far,  like  any  pendu- 
lum, and  had  to  swing  back  in 
sorrow  and  tribulation.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  we  are 
likely  to  do  it  again  and  again. 
But  just  why,  oh  why,  did  we  over- 
load the  canners  ?  Do  not  blame 
any  one  person.  "He  tempted  me" 
stuff.  We,  the  growers,  were  just 
too  gullible.  We  can  score  a  big 
success  for  Uncle  Sam,  if  we  want 
to.  But  we  saw  the  murage,  and 
stumbled  out  after  it. 

Carry-Over  a  Gamble 

We  should  recognize  now  that 
carrying  berries  over  is  a  gamble. 
If  the  price  of  the  following  year 
is  lower,  either  the  value  of  the 
carryover  drops  and  we  take  a 
loss,  or  we  build  up  more  carryover 
by  selling  the  cans  too  high.  The 
reverse  is  just  as  true.  A  crop 
failure  in  1948  or  1949  would  have 
made  that  carryover  into   a   gold 
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mine.  If  we  have  a  short  crop 
this  year,  we  will  weep  bitter 
tears  over  last  year's  elimination 
and  lost  floats.  Every  move  we 
make  is  a  gamble.  But  a  half- 
million  barrels  is  too  much  to  risk 
on  the  turn  of  the  season. 

(E)  The  present  price-cutting 
and  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  markets  is  due  to,  and  made 
possible  by,  the  policies  of  the  Ex- 
change, N.  C.  A.,  and  the  Council. 
This  past  season,  their  policies 
favored  price-cutting-  more  than 
ever  before.  These  agencies  mar- 
ket at  cost.  There  are  no  profits. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  number 
of  private  outfits,  operating  for 
profits,  could  successfully  compete 
with  the  cooperatives  on  the  basis 
of  financial  return  to  the  grower 
unless  there  was  som'ething  wrong 
about  the  costs.  A  little  study  will 
show  that  these  costs  are  in  line 
with,  or  under,  those  of  other  mar- 
keting organizations  except  in  two 
items.  These  are  advertising  and 
elimination. 

Advertising 

Assume  that  the  Exchange 
charges  its  members  a  dollar  a 
barrel  for  advertising.  That  gives 
the  competing  independent  mar- 
keter, who  does  not  advertise,  just 
that  much  money  to  play  on.  He 
can  ofl'er  the  grower  25  cents  a 
barrel  more  for  his  berries,  and 
then  undersell  the  Exchange  by 
25  cents  a  barrel,  and  still  have 
50  cents  to  pocket  as  profit.  Or 
any  other  division  of  the  dollar 
in  a  three-way  split.  So  with  the 
elimination  program.  Any  grower 
who  forgoes  sale  of  10  percent  of 
his  crop  is  just  10  percent  worse 
off  than  the  independent  who  does 
not  do  so.  So  the  independent 
marketer  now  has  the  advantage 
of  the  advertising  assessment  plus 
10  percent  of  the  selling  price. 
Bigger    and    better    price    cutting! 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than 
half  of  the  members  of  the  co- 
operatives appreciate  the  benefits 
fronT  advertising,  else  they  would 
not  approve  of  it.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  sell  anything  to  the  gen- 
eral public  knows  that  advertising 
can  be  a  powerful  help.  Just  try 
selling  a  used  car  (except  to  a 
dealer)  without  some  form  of  ad- 
vertising! 


When  a  grower  wants  to  in- 
crease his  income,  he  uses  fertil- 
izer to  increase  his  "supply"  of 
berries.  Just  so,  when  a  marketer 
wants  to  increase  the  "demand", 
the  willingness  of  the  consumer  to 
buy,  he  uses  advertising.  But 
please  note  a  significant  difference. 
If  all  the  growers  used  fertilizer 
and  increased  their  crops,  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  decline  in  price 
which  might  easily  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  all  growers  adver- 
tised, the  increase  in  "demand" 
would  cause  a  price  increase  which 
could  easily  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  many   times   over. 

The  independents,  of  course,  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  advertising  by 
the  Exchange,  and  just  as  strongly 
opposed  to  advertising  by  them- 
selves. It  is  a  matter  of  bread  and 
butter  to  them.  Any  attempt  to 
finance  industry-wide  advertising 
by  voluntary  contributions  is  as 
foredoomed  to  failure  as  the  many 
such  efforts  in  the  past.  For  an  in- 
dependent, to  contribute  would  be 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  market- 
ing   advantage. 


Where  Does  This  Leave  Us 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us? 
Just  review  the  points.  Any  pro- 
posed progranr,  to  offer  real  pros- 
pects of  success,  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

(a)  It  must  be  compulsory,  not 
voluntary,    and    wholly    legal. 

(b)  It  must  not  involve  rigid 
price-fixing  by   amateurs. 

(c)  It  should  not  depend  for 
its  execution  on  any  one  local  or- 
ganization to  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

(d)  It  should  not  depend  on 
local  cooperatives  for  enforcement. 

(e)  It  should  be  aimed  prima- 
rily at  the  thing  most  responsible 
for  price-cutting:  the  unequality  of 
advertising  costs. 

We  should  not  assume  that  no 
group  of  farmers  ever  faced  such 
a  situation  before.  This  sort  of 
thing  has  happened  in  other  crops 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
One  device  which  has  been  tried 
elsewhere  should  be  considered 
here.  That  is  the  State  tax  for 
advertising.  The  State  would  levy 
a  tax  of  perhaps  50  cents  a  bar- 
rel on  all  ci'anberries  raised  in  the 
state,    independent    or    otherwise. 


Cranberry  man 
gets  both  ends 
of  60-40  split! 

Before  installing  Triangle  ma- 
chines, this  cranberry  packager 
needed  5  operators  to  turn  out 
8,000  cellophane  bags  per  day. 
Now  he  turns  out  12,800  bags  with 
only  3  operators. 

Triangle  machines  raised  pro- 
duction 60%    ...   cut  labor  40%. 

Find  out  how  to  split  your  high 
packaging  costs  wide  open.  Write 
for  literature.  (Model  shown  is 
A-2  Elect-Tri-Pak  New  Weigher. 
Volumetric  Fillers,  Carton  Sealers, 
Conveyors   are   also   available.) 

TRBANGLE 
Package  Machinery  Co. 

66.?3-5   W.  Diversey  Ave. 
Chicago  35,  Illinois 
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The  money  so  raised  would  be 
spent  for  cranberry  advertising, 
without  reference  to  brands,  by  an 
industry  committee.  Could  such  a 
law  be  passed  here  ?  Of  course  the 
independents  would  object  vocif- 
erously to  being  legislated  out  of 
a  living.  And  many  persons  would 
oppose  further  State  intrusion  in- 
to our  affairs.  Or  any  direct  tax 
on  production.  Yet  the  possibility 
is  there.  Let  me  say  in  closing 
that  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready 
yet  to  take  really  effective  nieas- 
ures  to  meet  the  situation. 


RUSSELL  A.  TRUFANT 

NORTH  CARVER,  MASS. 
CARVER  64-11 


CULVERTS 


Prefabricated 
FLUMES 


PUMPS 


Favorable   Factors 

(Continued  from    page  3) 

fresh  fruit  per  capita  has  been 
steadily  dropping,  the  consumption 
of  the  processed  has  steadily  gone 
upwards.  In  1940  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruit  was  about  .3  a  pound  per 
peison,  while  it  was  .6  for  canned, 
with  allowance  made  for  the  sugar 
and  water  in  the  processed  cran- 
berry  sales. 

"Growers  must  definitely  think 
of  processed  cranberries  as  in  com- 
petition with  the  fresh  fruit,"  he 
declared.  He  said  that  to  obtain 
quality  fresh  fruit  was  very  de- 
sirable, but  today  fresh  cranberries 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
processed  have  not  got  to  merely 
"quality  cranberries,"  but  "super- 
quality."  This  is  because  there  is 
no  waste  when  a  housewife  buys 
a  canned  product,  but  there  can 
be  much  in  buying  the  fresh  fruit. 
"What  she  throws  in  the  garbage 
can  makes  the  difference  of 
whether  she  will  buy  fresh  again 
or  turn  to  processing." 

Changing  Markets" 

Cranberries  are  not  alone  in 
difficulty  in  the  competition  be- 
tween fresh  and  processed  and  the 
kinds  of  products  which  are  avail- 
able on  the  market  today,  every 
day  in  the  year.  He  pointed  out 
that   potatoes    have   gone    down   in 
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consumption  from  200  pounds  per 
person  a  year  in  1909  to  half  that 
in  1948.  People  are  eating  other 
things  than  potatoes  at  many 
meals.  He  pointed  to  the  tremen- 
dous strides  made  in  consumption 
of  citrus  fruits.  The  year  1909 
saw  a  consumption  of  16  pounds 
per  person  while  1948  saw  53.8. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
processing  citrus  juices,  etc.,  in 
this  growth.  He  spoke  of  processed 
peach  sales  going  up,  while  the 
consumption  of  fresh  peaches  is 
fallen  off.  He  told  also  of  straw- 
berries, a  rather  inrportant  local- 
ized product  on  the  Cape,  of  the 
falling  off  in  demand  of  fresh 
fruit  because  of  the  waste  the  con- 
sumer had  to  buy  as  compared  to 
no    waste    in    frozen    strawberries. 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  theme  was  that 
cranberry  growers  must  pay  at- 
tention to  consumer  trend,  and 
should  have  done  so  to  a  greater 
degree  long-  ago. 
Marketing  Information  Program 

J.  ichard  Beattie  outlined  his 
plans  for  the  new  type  of  market- 
ing Information  Program  and 
Prof.  Bradford  D.  Grossman,  U.  of 
M.  repeated  his  talks  on  bog  man- 
agement and  cutting  costs  when 
possible  by  mechanical  means, 
these  having  been  covered  in  last 
month's  account  of  the  Plymouth 
County  gatherings   in   February. 

Most  interesting  were  color 
slides  taken  in  Germany  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Theis,  state  extension  horti- 
culturalist,  who  has  recently  been 
on  a  trip  of  105  days  to  parts  of 
Germany,  where  he  inspected  Ger- 
man agriculture,  studying  farms 
in   particular. 

Supper    preceded    the    meetings. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE? 
HIGH  COSTS? 


Not  when  spraying  and  dusting 

are  done  with  our  airplanes  and 

helicopters. 

• 

AIRBORNE    SPRAYERS 

Bedford    Airport 

Lexington,  Mass. 

Lex.    9-2400 
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George  L.  Peltier 


Cranberry  Growers  Inc.  of  Wisconsin 
Engage    Agricultural    Specialist 


Piof.  George  L.  Peltier  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  a  former 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin  resi- 
dent, has  been  obtained  as  an  agri- 
cultural specialist  by  Cranberry 
Growers,  Inc.,  according  to  Ber- 
nard C.  Brazeau,  president  of  the 
organization. 

Peltier  is  presently  chairman  of 
the  bacteriology  department  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 
He  will  work  on  plant  growth  and 
insect  and  weed  control  for 
marshes  connected  with  Cranber- 
ry Growers,  Inc.,  which  nrarkets 
Indian  Trail  cranberries. 

Results  of  the  specialist's  long 
range  experimentation  on  cran- 
berries will  be  made  available  to 
the  whole  industry,  as  well  as  to 


Indian  Trail  growers,  Brazeau 
says. 

While  studying  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Peltier  did  early 
work  in  central  Wisconsin  on  cran- 
berry false  blossom  and  the  fruit 
worm  affecting  cranberries. 

A  widely-known  authority  on 
plant  diseases,  insect  control  and 
bacteriology,  the  specialist  has 
been  cited  in  International  Who's 
Who.  He  has  written  nearly  100 
scientific  papers  and  text  books  on 
these  subjects  and  has  been  elected 
to  a  dozen  honorary  societies.  This 
year  Peltier  will  be  in  Wisconsin 
Rapids  from  June  1  to  September 
5.  His  office  will  be  at  the  Indian 
Trail  headquarters,  262  West 
Grand  Avenue. 


Final  Plymouth  Co. 
Club  Meeting 

Cranberry  growers  have  three 
strong  responsibilities  in  cranberry 
marketing,  E.  L.  Bartholomew, 
prominent  grower  of  Wareham  and 
first  vice-president  of  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association 
told  those  attending  the  final  win- 
ter meetings  of  the  South  Shore 
and  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
cranberry  clubs  at  Kingston 
Grange  Hall,  March  20,  and  Ro- 
chester Grange  Hall,  March  21. 
These  are:  to  produce  and  get  to 
consumers  top  quality  fresh  fruit, 
unity  among  the  industry  in  re- 
gard to  selling  of  the  crop  and  to 
thoroughly  know  all  phases  of  the 
cranberry  industry  and  to  push  its 
products   whenever  possible. 

These  meetings,  with  about  50 
attending  each,  concluded  a  series 
which  took  up  quality  fruit,  previ- 
ous sessions  having  been  concerned 
with  growing  practices.  Elec- 
tions of  officers  were  held,  the 
same  slates  being  elected  for  an- 
other term,  a  two-year  tenure  hav- 
ing become  the  custom. 

Officers  of  the  South  Shore  are: 
president,  L.  F.  Billings  of 
Plympton,  (he  as  vice-president, 
having  been  active  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officer  in  place  of 
Stanley  Benson  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  ACE  at  New  York;) 
vice-president,  Francis  Phillips  of 
Plymouth;  secretary-treasurer, 
Fred  L.  Bailey  of  Kingston. 
Southeastern,  president,  Russell 
Makepeace;  vice-president,  Frank 
Butler;  secretary-treasurer  Gilbert 
T.  Beaton;  advisory  committee, 
Raymond  Morse  and  Emile  C.  St. 
Jacques,    both    past    presidents. 

Poor  Berries  Stop  Buying 

"You  have  been  told  that  good 
fruit  must  be  packed  for  the 
fresh  market  100  times  before," 
Mr.  Bartheloniew  began  in  his 
talk.  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  that 
again  for  the  101st  time.  It  is 
just  no  good  shipping  unsound 
berries  to  a  market.  This  may  get 
the  berries  off  a  grower's  hand  for 
the  moment,  but  he  is  doing  him- 
self no  good  nor  the  industry. 
Poor    berries    not    only    lower    the 
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price.  They  stop  "buying  of ,  all 
berries." 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  grow- 
ers should  listen  to  their  sales 
agents — "ship  as  they  tell  you  to. 
They  know  their  markets.  Of  all 
the  responsibilities  the  grower  has 
the  most  important  is  to  ship 
quality  berries.  This  is  num'ber 
one  in  importance." 

Growers  need  not  worry  about 
control  on  pi'ccess  for  the  pres- 
ent, he  said  with  cranberries  so 
far  below  parity.  Parity  for 
Feb.  15  was  S20.60  per  bbl.,  he 
said. 

Turning   to    unity   of   the   grow- 


cum 


IndustrmI  Engln&s 
and  Power  U^ks 


"Paits  and  Service" 

WALTER  H.  MORETON,  CORP. 

9   Commercial   Ave. 
Cambridge,  Eli.  4-7891 


ors,  he  said  there  has  been  too 
much  animosity,  too  much  suspi- 
cion among  the  growers  them- 
selves, too  much  "propaganda, 
about  who  is  selling  through  who." 
He  said  that  as  long  as  the  indus- 
try is  stirred  up  within  itself  mar- 
ket-wise buyers  take  advantage  of 
this  animosity  and  confusion.  He 
told  of  the  days  in  1908  when  he 
first  came  to  Wareham  and  stayed 
at  a  local  hotel  called  the  Ken- 
drick  House  where  many  of  the 
buyers  of  cranberries  met  at  that 
time.  He  said  these  buyers  fixed 
the  prices  there  each  night — not 
the  growers. 

He  said  he  had  always  been  a 
cooperator  at  heart,  and  then 
turned  to  the  new  movement  to 
form'  a  marketing  organization  in 
Massachusetts  at  "growers'  level," 
and  said  this  is  "merely  to  get  a 
common  meeting  place  where  we 
can  meet  as  growers  and  discuss 
our  common  marketing  problems. 
We  have  for  a  long  time  now  been 
too  complacement  as  to  our 
responsibilities.  Let  us  now  accept 
them." 

The  new  movement,  he  con- 
tinued, might  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  over-all  cooperative,  of  which 
he  would  be  heartilly  in  favor.  He 
said  emphatically  that  any  such 
new  group  m-ust  be  distinctly  not 
a    part    of    Cape    Cod    Cranberry 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Try  Some  Constructive  Thinking  And  Planning 
For  The  Coming  Season 

What  to  budget  for  weed  control,  insect  control, 
sanding,  and  other  bog  "musts".  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  review  those  seldom-checked  insurance  policies.  Are 
they  up-to-date,  are  they  adequate,  are  they  written  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost? 

Call  on  Eben  A.  Thacher  for  experienced  assistance 
in  making  this  review. 

Brewer  &  Lord 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Hancock  G-OC30 


Growers'  Association,  the  function 
of  which  was  entirely  different  and 
which  should  not  be  threatened 
with  "the  dynamite"  of  the  mar- 
keting situation. 

Concerning  the  point  of  grow- 
ers "knowing  their  industry,"  he 
said  "know  the  facts  of  what  the 
costs  of  selling  are;  the  facts  of 
what  your  net  is  to  you;  what  your 
agent  is  doing."  He  said  the 
growers  should  be  proud  of  their 
industry,  the  state  is  proud  of  it 
as  the  leading  export  crop,  and 
that  the  industry  should  be  pub- 
licized and  plugged  in  all  ways 
possible. 

Separators  Causing  Bruising 
In  the  panel  discussion  Robert 
E.  Hammond  urged  a  quality  pro- 
duct. He  said  have  the  berries 
uniform  in  both  size  and  color,  and 
to  always  pack  the  best  on  hand, 
"don't  pack  for  fresh  market  ber- 
ries that  are  a  little  tender."  The 
uniformity  of  color  and  size  is 
more  important  because  of  cello- 
phane and  window  box  pack.  He 
said  present  methods  of  separating 
fruit  "raises  the  dickens  with  our 
berries  by  bouncing  them  all 
around."  Until  an  improved  meth- 
od is  developd,  he  said,  keeping 
the  separator  clean  helps  and  also 
to  keep  the  screeners  from  doing 
things  which  tended  to  cause 
iuither  injury  to  the  berries.  He 
also  urged  growers  to  consult  with 
their  selling  agent  closely  before 
shipping. 

The  grower  undoubtedly  knows 
more  about  his  own  berries  than 
anybody  else,  Russell  Makepeace 
said,  that  is,  the  "history"  of  his 
crops,  but  when  it  came  to  m'arket- 
ing,  unfortunately,  there  were 
other  factors,  market  factors  which 
the  sellers  know  but  the  grower 
does  not.  He  urged  growers  not  to 
take  any  risks  in  shipping  fruit 
which  might  not  be  sound,  to  take 
the  advise  of  his  agent  in  this  re- 
spect. 

He  discusssed  the  difficulty  in 
regard  to  exact  weight  in  cello- 
phane. He  said  there  had  been 
complaints  when  16 'a  and  even 
17  ounces  had  been  packed  and 
when  inspected  at  the  stores  the 
package  had  been  found  to  be 
short  of  16  ounces  of  cran- 
berries. He  urged  growers  not  to 
pack    in   cellophane   ahead,   hoping 
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orders  would  come  in — berries 
deterioate  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  loose  storage.  He  also  urged 
growers  to  pack  cartons  tightly 
for  railroad  shipment,  as  there 
was  bound  to  be  some  rough  treat- 
ment on  the  way. 

Prof.  Earle  Cox  told  of  experi- 
conditions  which  had  been  made 
during  the  past  year.  He  men- 
tioned fans  controlled  by  thermo- 
stats automatically  to  keep  as  even 
temperature  as  possible.  He 
mentioned  study  of  underground 
storage,  with  temperatures  con- 
trolled by  fans.  He  said  that 
trucks  might  be  loaded  under 
ground  rather  than  in  ot  sun  to 
lessen  temperature  variation. 

In  the  question  and  answer  per- 
iod the  matter  of  icing  cranberries 
in  rail  shipment  was  brought  up. 
Russell  Makepeace  said  this 
worked  out  satisfactorily  for  dis- 
tances as  these  berries  were  put 
right  in  cold  temperatures 
upon  arrival,  but  not  if  they  were 
unloaded  from  the  iced  cars  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  around,  for 
instance,  in  the  hot  sun  of  a  side- 


Cuy  O.  Babcock 

Wisconsin  cranberry  growers 
mourn  the  death  of  Guy  0.  Bab- 
cock, prominent  Wisconsin  banker, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
cranberry  industry  and  treasui'er 
and  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Sales  Company  from 
1031  until  his  retirement  in  1947. 
Mr.  Babcock  passed  away  Sunday, 
March  18,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  had 
been  affiliated  with  the  Wood 
County  National  Bank,  Wisconsin 
Rapids  from  1906  and  as  its  presi- 
dent fron;'  1931  until  his  retire- 
ment. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company 
when  he  retired,  but  retained  his 
position  as  director  of  the  Pren- 
tiss-Wabers  Production  Company. 
He  had  also  served  as  president  of 


the  Wood  County  Telephone  Com- 
pany,   director    of    the    Wisconsin 


walk.  Icing  cars  cost  about  §350 
more  per  car,  he  said,  but  thought 
this  might  be  a  step  which  the  in- 
dustry may  come  to  in  this  day 
of  keen  competition  from  other 
pioducts. 


Boost  your  harvest 


EXCELLENT   NORTHERN 

WISCONSIN  CRANBERRY 

LOCATION 

FOR  SALE 

For   Full   Particulars   Write 

WINSLOW     DAVIS 
HAYWARD,    WISCONSIN 
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with  PENNSALT  Insecticides 


When  you  buy  Pennsalt  Insecticides,  you 
know  you're  getting  a  reliable  product,  backed  by  the 
finest  manufacturing  knowledge  and  the  benefits  of  wide 
research.  This  means  higher  quality  at  lower  cost  to  you. 
And  remember,  our  technical  representative  is  always  at 
your  service. 

Get  Pennsalt  Insecticides  now!  By  spraying  your  bogs  and 
controlling  cranberry  pests,  you'll  boost  your  yield  at 
harvest  time! 

For  information  on  prices  and  delivery,  see  your  local 
mixer  nr  write  to: 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Dept. 

Pennsylvania    Salt    Manufacturing    Company 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


KRYOCIOE®  Now  CRYOLITE 

A  favorite  for  many  years  with 
cranberry  growers.  Controls  the 
cranberry  weevil,  gypsy  moth 
caterpillar,  cranberry  blossom 
worm,  false  army  worm,  and 
fruit  worms. 

PENNSALT  WB-50^ 

Wettable  Base  50%  DDT 

Micron-sized  for  better  suspen- 
sion and  deposit.  Contains  su- 
perior spreaders  and  stickers 
for  reducing  loss  from  run-off. 
Controls  most  cranberry  insects. 


yMJUAiJk^^JLXSM    agricultural    chemicals 

PROGRESSIVE      CHEMISTRY      FOR      OVER      A      CENTURY 


Nineteen 
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CONTROL 

Cranberry  Root  Grubs 
White  Grubs  •  Chokeberry 

Poison  Ivy      Wild  Bean 


use 
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PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


The  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Experiment  Station 
Charts  recommend  Para-dichlorobenzene  for  treating 
Root  Grubs,  White  Grubs,  Chokeberry,  Poisotvlvy  and  Wild 
Bean.  For  best  results,  bogs  should  be  treated  in  April  or 
early  May.  Write  for  details. 


solvay   para-dichlorobenzene 
for'treating  cranberry  bogs 

is  distributed  by 

THE  CRANBERRY  TRADING  POST 

•  Plymouth,  Mass. 

•  Onset,  Mass. 

•  North  Harwich,  Mass. 

•  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


PnilllV   PlirP    nilllPinU   allied  chemical  &  dye  corporation 

oULVAg  oALto  UIVIolUN  45  milk  street,  boston  9.  mass. 


Rapids    Building    and    Loan    Asso- 
ciation. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Rapids  Rotary  Club,  and  its  sec- 
ond president,  a  member  of  the 
first  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Among  his  interests  were  better 
schools,  and  he  served  for  years  as 
a  member  of  the  local  board  of 
education,  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Wood  County  Normal  School 
and  a  member  of  the  T.  B.  Scott 
public  library  board.  He  was  also 
interested  in  baseball  and  organ- 
ized a  baseball  association  of  his 
area.  He  held  a  number  of  public 
positions  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  born  at  Apple- 
ton,  January  22,  1871.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  one  son,  two 
grandchildren  and  two  great 
grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vices included  cranberry  growers; 
A.  E.  Bark,  Guy  Potter,  T.  W. 
Biazeau.  In  a  tribute.  Miss  .Jean 
Nash,  president  of  Wisconsin 
Cranberry    Sales    Company   wrote: 

"Always  a  staunch  supporter  of 
cranberry  growers,  the  knowledge 
of  his  faith  in  them  while  he  was 
active  was  a  pillar  of  pride  to 
many  growers  even  when  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  convey  that  faith 
directly.  We  feel  a  very  great 
loss  in  his  death,  a  loss  which  the 
community   shares." 

Cape  Association 
Spring  Meeting 
April  24th 

A  big  event  in  the  cranberry 
year  in  Massachusetts  will  take 
place  April  24,  when  the  spring 
meeting  of  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  is  held  at 
Memorial  Town  Hall,  Wareham. 
This  will  be  the  all-day  event 
which  has  been  the  custom  the 
past  few  years. 

The  morning  will  feature  dis- 
plays of  equipment  of  various 
sorts,  and  this  will  also  include  a 
number  of  "home-made"  items — 
that  is  devices  growers  have  devel- 
opmented  for  their  own  use.  A 
considerable  effort  is  being  made  to 
gather  as  much  of  this  machinery 
as  possible,  and  the  showing  should 
liC   of   nuich    interest. 
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At  noon  a  light  lunch  will  be 
served  and  the  afternoon  session 
is  given  over  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin and  his  staff  of  researchers  at 
the  Cranberry  Station. 


pany.    Food    Processors    and    Im-  Chicago  area. 

porters,   of  New   York   City.     The  Formal  announcement  as  to  the 

resignation    is    effective    April    15.  new  Manager  will  be  made  in  the 

Mr.    Walmann   will    reside   in     the  near  future,  Brazeau  stated. 


WALMANN  RESIGNS  FROM 
Wise.  CRANBERRY  GROWERS 
The  resignation  of  Charles 
A.  Walmann  as  Sales  Manager  of 
Cranberry  Growers,  Inc.  has  been 
announced  by  B.  C.  Brazeau,  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Walmann  has  served  in 
this  capacity  for  the  past  three 
seasons  and  is  leaving  to  take  a 
position  with  Hill's  Brothers  Com- 
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Frost  Insecticide  Co. 


ARLINGTON,  74 

Box  36 


MASS. 


IN  TIMES  SUCH  AS  THESE 

EFFICIENCY  is  vital 

ELECTRICITY 

IS  EFFICIENT 

Use  it  wisely  in  your  bog  work 
and  in  your  home 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co. 


WAREHAM 

Tel.  200 


PLYMOUTH 

Tel.  1300 
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Cranberries 


YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  YOUR  LOCAL  CO-OP- 
B'RATIVE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CRANBERRY 
EXCHANGE  WILL  BE  A  BIG  FACTOR  IN  STA- 
BILIZING THE  CRANBERRY  MARKET  IN  195L 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CRANBERRY 
SALES  COMPANY 


9  Station  Street 


Middleboro,     Mass. 


TELEPHONE    200 


changes  to  Meet 
The  Changing  Times 


Changes  are  in  the  making  at  headquarters  for  Eatmor  Cranberries. 
This  month  a  new  general  manager  is  at  the  helm.  Before  another 
month  is  out  the  Exchange  will  have  a  new  and  significant  address. 
We  are  going  to  get  back  closer  to  the  growers  the  Exchange  has  served 
so  well  for  so  long. 

These  are  the  surface  changes.  The  apparent  ones.  Others,  less 
obvious  but  just  as  far-reaciiing,  are  in  the  works.  The  object,  in  all 
cases,  is  to  better  serve  the  interests  of  cranberry  growers. 

Times  change.  Perhaps  in  some  respects  the  Exchange  has  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Something,  certainly,  is  happening  to  our 
industry  which  calls  for  bold  leadership.  The  Exchange  has  historically 
provided  strong  and  certain  leadership.  You  can  expect  that  in  the 
future. 

First  of  all,  we  are  going  to  re-examine  every  facet  of  Exchange 
policy.  Those  policies  which  appear  to  measure  up  to  the  changing 
times  will  be  strengthened. 

Others  will  be  discarded.  New  ones  will  be  put  into  effect.  In  all 
probability  mistakes  will  be  made — but  they  will  not  be  the  mistakes 
of  inaction. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  Exchange  will  move  cai-efully.  You 
can  also  be  assured  that  the  Exchange  is  going  to  move  boldly  forward. 
We  need  the  help,  encouragement  and  confidence  of  every  member.  In 
return,  you'll  find  your  trust  well  placed.  We  have  a  big  job  ahead. 
Let's  give  it  all  we've  got. 
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